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THE  HORTICULTURIST. 

Buinu  ^stimatts  of  its  i^slnt. 

HE  point  of  view  we  take  in  examining  any  finbject  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  detentiining  its  character. 
This  is  fnlly  illustrated  by  several  personal  interviews 
we  have  lately  had  when  in  a  semi-somnambnlent  state, 
and  as  the  observations  we  record  illustrate  the  above 
position,  we  deem  it  well  to  prmt  them.  Some  are  not 
very  flattering,  bnt  when  we  awoke  we  coosokd  our- 
selves with  believing  the  point  of  view  of  the  speakers 
was  erroneous.  At  all  events,  the  difficulties  of  the 
editor's  position  will  be  better  understood  by  a  perusal 
of  the  conversations  and  remarks. 
lA  Lady  and  Genlkmem  are  seen  enteritig  a  ffote  Lodge, 
converting.^ 

Gentleman..  Well,  now,  my  dear,  I  like  the  HoTticuUuriei  as  well,  if  not  better 
than  ever.  It  generally  contains  just  what  I  want  to  know.  I  hope  the  mail  has 
brought  it. 

Lady,  I  should  think  so,  from  your  habit  of  re-reading  it  so  often.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  is  dreadful  dull.  We've  had  but  one  or  two  stories  in  it  the  whole 
of  last  year. 

Gentleman.  Very  true,  but  "  stories"  are  no  part  of  its  business.  It  is  designed 
to  impart  information,  and  in  a  pleasant  way  to  instruct  us.  Its  composition  is 
evidently  a  work  of  love,  and  great  care  and  much  time  are  bestowed  upon  it.  My 
only  fear  is  that  it^  doesn't  pay  the  publisher. 
Lady.  I  should  like  to  see  more  poetry  and  some  fashion  in  it,  for  my  part. 
Gentleman,  For  that  matter,  if  poetry  and  fashionable  intelligence  get  into  it, 
I  give  it  up. 

27ie  Gatekeeper.  Here  are  the  newspapers  and  the  other  post-office  matters. 
How  I  wish  they'd  stop  that  HorticulturaZist  1  I  never  could  see  what  people 
want  to  keep  fishes  in  vases  for,  and  are  always  trying  to  get  newer  grapes,  as  if 
they  thought  them  better  than  our  good  old  ones  I 

Gentleman.  Ah  I  very  true,  Jonathan.     You  know  better  than  that,  don't  you? 
Gatekeeper.  Certainly  I  do !    Why,  the  old  fox  grapes  never  was  exceeded, 
and  as  for  Hamburghers,  they're  no  touch  to  my  old  seedlins. 

Gardener  (stepping  up).  Jonathan,  you  know  nothing,  and  never  will  learn  it, 
neither.  Why,  nobody  can  do  without  the  Hortictdturist  I  I  wish,  however,  he 
had  told  us  last  month  a  little  more  about  the  mildew.  I'm  sure  it  might  be 
better.  What  business  had  they  to  waste  the  room  with  a  foolish  story  about 
Aunt  Charlotte's  seedling  strawberry  ?  it  was  sheer  nonsense. 

Gatekeeper.  I  suppose  it  was;  I  never  reads  them  are  things,  and  wonder  any- 
body can. 

[^Tke  Lady  and  Gentleman  get  home,  with  a  new  HortictdturisU'] 
Lady.  Any  tales  like  the  Strawberry  Seedling  in  the  Hortictdturitt  this  month? 
Gentleman.  None ;  I  have  already  said  we  don't  want  any  tales  in  it. 
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Lady.  Well,  give  me  the  Home  Journal,  and  such  as  that. 

Daughter,  I'm  sure,  ma,  there's  a  thousand  better  things  in  it  than  tales.  Those 
articles  on  hanging  plants,  yoa  know  yon  liked. 

Lady.  Why,  yes — now  and  then  I  do  see  something  I  like,  bat  the  fact  is,  I 
rarely  read  itl 

Son,  Then,  ma,  you  certainly  don't  know  what  is  in  it.  /  wouldn't  give  it  up 
for  ten  times  its  cost.  It  seems  to  me  fnll  of  information  and  entertainment  com- 
bined.   Bat  here  comes  neighbor  Bob  Acres,  let's  ask  him. 

JLcret.  If  yon  ask  me  for  an  opinion,  I'm  always  prepared.  The  HordcuUurut 
isn't  wnth  three  cents  I  It  never  has  drawings  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs ; 
and  as  to  your  garden  flowers,  and  frippery,  who  cares  a  copper,  I  don't  I 

Daughter.  Well,  Bob,  but  I  wish  you  did.  Do  you  think  any  young  lady  would 
live  at  Cloverdale  and  never  see  anything  but  hay  ?    I  won't,  believe  me. 

Acres,  Wait,  my  dear,  till  you're ! 

Daughter,  No,  I  won't  wait  till  I'm  asked  1  I  hate  to  see  a  place  without  fruit, 
and  a  garden  and  flowers,  aud  you  needn't  ask  me — ^never  I 

Gentleman,  There,  Bob,  you've  got  it ;  now  yon  take  the  SorHculturist,  and  get 
up  a  garden,  if  you  want  ever  to  be  married. 

Boh.  Well,  if  ever  I  do,  then 

Son,  We'll  think  you  mean  to  pop  the  question. 

Boh,  No,  no.  I'll  never  read  any  such  stuff.  Why,  do  you  suppose  I  don't 
know  how  to  plant  a  tree,  or  cut  it  down  either  I 

Daughter,  Ahl  Bob,  you  are  perfectly  incorrigible. 

Boh,  Incorrigible  or  not,  you  don't  catch  me  reading  books.  Incorrigible,  am 
I — that's  one  of  your  botanical  terms,  is  it ! 

Gentleman,     Come,  Bob,  that  will  do. 

[^Enter,  a  young  Lady,  wiih  a  hashet,"^ 

Young  Lady,  Oh,  Maria  I  I've  got  such  beautiful  mosses ;  I've  been  in  the 
woods  all  the  morning,  collecting  to  make  those  elegant  moss  baskets  described 
in  the  HorticuJUurUt.  I've  made  enough  by  their  sale  to  purchase  plenty  of  books 
for  our  little  school,  and  they  say  in  town  they  want  two  dozen  morel  That's  the 
way  I  use  my  dear  HorHcuUurist! 

Boh  (who  evidently  has  a  liking  for  the  last  speaker).  Oh,  Charlotte,  why  didn't 
you  ask  me  to  help  you  pick  the  mosses?    I  should  have  been  so  glad. 

Charlotte,  I'll  never  ask  a  favor  of  you.  Master  Robert,  till  you  have  a  proper 
respect  for  reading  and  knowledge;  and  if  ever  I  see  you  tearing  out  those  colored 
pictures  of  apples  and  pears,  111 — ^I'll  never  speak  to  yon  again ;  mind  that ! 

Boh,  Oh  dear,  what  a  little  hornet  1 

{Aside.  I  believe  I  must  take  to  reading  a  little,  or  they'll  never  talk  to  me.) 

[^Enter,  CharloUe*s  mother.'] 

Mother,  Keally,  how  perfect  your  garden  looks  this  morning.  Those  plants 
recommended  in  the  Horticulturist  are  all  that  was  said  of  them.  Can't  I  have 
cuttings  ? 

Gentleman,  Certainly  you  can ;  but  here  is  neighbor  Acres,  who  thinks  this  kind 
of  thing  all  trash  1 

Daughter,  He  won't  think  so  always ;  will  you.  Bob  ? 

Bob  looks  a  little  crest-fallen,  takes  up  the  Horticulturist  from  the  table,  asks 
what  it  costs,  and  ends  by  ordering  a  copy.  He  reads  it,  too,  and  by  next  year 
we  hope  to  record  that  one  of  the  two  young  ladies — we  believe  it  will  be  the 
basket-maker — ^has  become  Mrs.  Acres,  with  a  flower-garden,  a  lawn,  some  hand 
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some  ptantottons,  and  a  reformed  husband,  who  has  been  for  six  months  yainlj 
trjtng  to  complete  his  set  of  the  HorHcuUurist! 

Sach  are  a  few  only  of  the  contending  views  which  go  to  make  np  the  host  of 
readers  who  "take  in,"  as  our  grandfathers  expressed  it,  a  work  like  the  present. 
The  pomologist  would  like  it  better  if  it  had  no  lowers  iir  it;  the  lover  of  flowers, 
perhaps,  has  no  taste  for  coltivating  fruit  The  man  with  a  single  idea  for  straw- 
berries, wonders  how  we  can  ever  dabble  with  architecture ;  the  farmer  too  often 
sees  no  good  in  a  vegetable  garden ;  a  /'  calendar  of  operations"  to  him  should 
include  pasturing  and  soiling  cattle ;  and  thus  it  is  with  us  all ;  what  we  know,  we 
Uie  to  read  ahoui^  in  the  hope  of  inomng  more.  Surrounded,  then,  by  these 
difficulties,  we  have,  pretty  much,  to  follow  our  own  tastes,  and  the  course  marked 
out  for  us,  and*  be  satisfied  if  we  enlist  people  of  our  own  way  of  thinking;  well 
convinced  that  in  the  multitude  and  crowd  of  periodicals  each  one  can  be  suited. 

There  has  been  much  time  and  labor  bestowed  on  the  Bbrtictdturiet,  by  many 
minds,  since  it  made  Philadelphia  its  home ;  it  has  obtained  a  large  additional 
patronage,  which  evidently  grows  with  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  country,  and 
though  its  friends  think  its  circulation  not  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  we 
have  learned  therewith  to  be  content,  as  we  know,  after  a  tour  which  has  embraced 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  a  very  large  part  of  the  Union,  that  it  has 
appreciative  readers  on  its  topics  everywhere. 


ON  PACKING  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

BT  THOMAS  HEBHAN,  GBRBiANTOWN,  PA. 

To  one  accustomed  to  packing  nursery  stock,  nothing  seems  more  simplS;  while 
to  outsiders  it  seems  something  of  a  mystery  how  plants  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  believe  require  such  nice  proportions  of  light,  heat,  air,  and  moisture 
with  exact  regularity,  can  exist  for  days  and  weeks,  and  endure  long  voyages,  with 
very  little  apparent  inconvenience,  though  the  supposed  necessary  conditions  of 
existence  are  so  seemingly  confused.  Even  many  experienced  packers,  who  are 
perhaps  known  to  be  something  superior  in  the  art,  would  in  many  cases  be  unable 
to  give  any  reason  for  their  respective  processes. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  to  follow  the  Chinese  way  of  doing  things  in  learning  to 
pack.  It  is  related  of  a  sailor  stationed  in  a  Chinese  port,  that  he  hired  a  native 
tailor  to  make  him  a  pair  of  pantaloons  in  place  of  one,  which,  on  account  of 
two  unseemly  patches  behind,  were  in  a  discreditable  condition.  The  pair  was 
handed  to  Pig-ta-el  for  a  pattern,  and  when  the  number  of  moons  necessary  for  one 
of  these  tardy  gentlemen  to  complete  the  important  piece  of  work,  had  passed 
away,  he  returned  with  the  new  inexpressibles,  but,  with  patches  of  the  exact  size, 
and  in  Uie  identical  positions  of  those  in  the  patterns  on  the  new  garment  I  Thus 
our  packers  pack  exacUy  as  their  fathers  packed,  because  their  fathers  packed  so, 
and  precisely  as  they  were  learned  to  pack. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  I  saw  a  large  importation  of  roses  and  Nor- 
way spruces  opened.  They  were  from  a  first  class  European  house,  and  the 
packing  would  have  been  pronounced  by  experienced  hands  very  superior,  yet 
there  was  not  one  rose  alive,  while  not  a  spruce  out  of  thousands  was  injured. 
They  were  both  packed  exactly  alike ;  but  what  was  life  to  the  one,  was  death  to 
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the  other.  Had  the  packer  understood  the  theory  of  his  art  as  well  as  he  did  its 
practice,  his  employer  would  probably  hare  gained  an  annual  customer  in  one 
who  now  believes  that  roses  cannot  be  imported  successfully. 

Heat,  air,  light  and  moisture  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants ;  but  in 
packing  we  aim  only  to  preserve  their  existence.  Light  is  only  necessary  while 
the  plant  is  growing.  Whenever  growth  commences,  it  must  have  its  due  propor- 
tion of  light,  or  it  soon  decays.  One  of  the  chief  points  in  good  packing,  therefore, 
is  to  prevent  growth.  This  being  guarded  against  securely,  plants  can  be  kept 
boxed  or  baled  up  in  darkness  for  a  long  time.  The  chief  agent  in  exciting 
growth  is  heat.    A  packer's  chief  care  should  be  to  get  full  control  of  this  power.* 

Every  one  knows  that  when  vegetable  substances  arc  collected  in  bodies,  de- 
prived of  air  and  light,  and  become  moist,  they  commence  to  decay ;  and,  in  the 
process,  evolve  heat.  To  avoid  this,  those  substances  the  least  liable  to  deeay  by 
being  moistened,  are  employed  as  packing  material. 

Of  all  substances  yet  known,  moss  is  the  best  in  this  particular,  as  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  its  decay  is  very  slow.  How  wet  the  packing  material  should 
be,  or  how  much  of  it  should  be  employed,  will  depend  on  the  time  the  plants  may 
have  to  remain  covered,  and  what  desc^ption  of  plants  they  are.  Plants  with  soft 
watery  foliage  need  the  packing  material  rather  dry ;  while  deciduous  trees,  or 
plants  with  hard  leathery  foliage,  may  have  it  quite  wet.  If  plants  have  to  be 
sent  some  distance,  it  is  in  any  case  safest  to  use  rather  dry  packing  material;  and 
to  depend  on  maintaining  sufficient  moisture  for  the  plants',  existence,  by  packing 
tight  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  after  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  cooler  plants  can  be  kept  until  they  are  opened,  the  better 
for  them,  unless  the  temperature  is  below  freezing  point,  frosty  weather  being 
equally,  with  hot,  favorable  to  evaporation. 

It  may  be  useful  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  details  of  packing  as  well  as  the 
principles.  Plants  are  transported  in  either  boxes  or  bales.  The  former  is 
by  far  the  most  convenient  for  small  trees  under  three  feet,  as  well  as  for  all 
kinds  of  pot  plants ;  trees  of  larger  growth  are  best  baled.  Boxes  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  strong,  as  they  are  liable  to  rough  usage  at  times  on  wharves.  In 
packing  pot  plants,  the  first  process  is  staking  the  plant,  tying  in  all  the  branches, 
as  the  closer  they  are  tied  the  less  they  will  get  injured  by  each  btanch  and  leaf 
rubbing  against  others.  Then  the  soil  must  be  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
thrown  out  of  the  pots.  This  is  effected  by  tying  moss  over  it  around  the  stem 
of  the  plant  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  pot. 

There  are  two  ways  of  tying  on  the  moss.  In  one  case  the  packer  takes  the 
end  of  the  string  and  the  pot  in  his  left  hand,  crosses  the  string  over  the  surface 
and  under  the  bottom  of  the  pot  six  or  eight  times,  and  finishes  by  bringing  it 
around  under  the  rim.  In  the  other  the  pot  stands  on  the  bench,  and  the  string 
is  brought  around  under  the  rim,  each  time  it  is  made  to  cross  over  the  moss,  and 
does  not  go  under  the  pot  at  all.  The  first  is  the  easiest  way ;  the  last  makes  the 
best  job,  as  it  can  never  loosen,  which  the  first  often  does.  After  ^he  plants  are 
mossed,  and  a  box  selected  capable  of  holding  the  required  number,  a  few  inches 
of  moss  is  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  the  largest  and  heaviest  pota  selected  and 
placed  on  their  sides  on  two  faces  of  the  box,  so  as  to  ''look  at  each  other." 
Strips  of  any  narrow  pieces  of  waste  wood  are  then  cut  so  as  to  fit  exactly  inside 
the  box ;  these  are  placed  along  the  face  of  the  pots,  so  as  to  come  on  a  line  with 

*  Manj  paokagea  of  plants  are  now  transported  in  steamboats  or  ships,  and  they  are  too 
often  carelessly  placed  near  the  influence  of  the  boiler.    It  wonld  be  well  always  to  mark 
package  "  to  be  kept  cool,"  and  to  give  instmctions  to  that  effect. — ^JSd. 


the  upper  edge,  and  then  are  firmly  secured  by  a  nail  driven  into  the  end  of  the 
strip  through  and  from  the  outside  of  the  box.  When  one  row  is  thus  finished, 
some  few  inches  more  moss  is  placed  on  the  lower  course  of  pots,  another  layer  of 
pots,  and  then  another  strip ;  this  is  again  repeated  till  the  box  is  full.  If  the 
strips  are  pressed  tight  to  the  faces  of  the  pots,  they  will  not  press  heavily  on 
those  beneath  them  ;  and  if  the  whole  is  properly  done,  plants  may  be  sent  a  six 
weeks^  voyage  in  safety,  without  the  breakage  of  a  pot.  Some  plants,  as  oranges, 
camellias,  and  other  similar  plants,  are  taken  out  of  their  pots,  and  moss  or  Can- 
vass wrapped  around  the  balls ;  these  are  repotted  on  arriving  at  their  destina- 
tion, and  in  proper  hands  do  very  well,  while  it  saves  considerable  expense  in 
freight  and  express  charges.  Young  trees  are  packed  in  moss,  in  any  way  they 
will  lie  conveniently ;  when  the  box  is  tight,  a  very  thin  layer  of  moss  is  employed 
between  each  layer  of  trees ;  in  open  crates,  a  greater  quantity  is  used  around  the 
roots,  and  less  among  the  branches. 

Baling  is  a  more  difficult  operation  to  perform  properly.  From  fifty  to  one 
hundred  of  ordinary  sized  nursery  trees  make  a  respectable  bale ;  two  or  three  of 
the  tallest  trees  are  first  collected  together,  then  small  quantities  of  damp  moss 
placed  in  the  crevices  of  the  roots,  a  few  more  roots  laid  on,  and  more  moss,  until 
the  whole  number  is  laid  together ;  a  band  of  rye  straw  is  then  passed  around  the 
bundle  near  the  collars  of  the  roots,  and  drawn  together  as  tightly  as  possible ; 
two  or  three  more  bands  are  passed  around  at  other  parts. 

A  bast  or  cocoa-nut  mat — the  last  to  be  preferred — is  then  laid  on  the  floor  of 
the  packing  shed,  and  a  few  bundles  of  rye  straw  spread  out  the  length  of  the 
stems  of  the  trees,  so  that  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  end  of  the  straw  will  lap  over 
the  mat;  then  on  the  mat  some  six  inches  of  wet  straw  is  placed,  and  on  this,  the 
roots  laid  in  about  the  middle  of  the  mat;  the  bundle  is  placed,  the  wet  straw  well 
packed  around  the  roots,  the  mat  drawn  up  very  tightly  around,  and  sewed  together ; 
and  then  lastly  the  straw  brought  equally  around  the  bundle,  and  corded  regularly 
around,  at  about  six  inches  interval  till  the  end  is  reached,  when  the  cord  should 
be^brought  down  on  the  opposite  side  lengthwise,  secured  to  each  circle  of  cord 
as  it  passes,  and  finished  by  being  secured  to  the  mat  at  the  base. 

In  cording  bales,  deciduous  trees  cannot  be  too  tightly  drawn  together ;  ever- 
greens should  be  drawn  together  more  loosely,  as  they  are  apt  to  heat,  especially 
if  they  are  somewhat  damp. 

I  trust  this  brief  explanation  of  the  principles  of  packing,  and  slight  sketch  of 
the  mode  of  doing  it,  will  be  sufficient  to  set  novices  on  the  track  of  becoming 
proficients  in  the  art.  I  am  sensible  I  have  done  little  for  their  information,  for  it 
is  truly  one  of  those  arts  in  which  "  practice  makes  perfect." 
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A  BHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 
OF  JOHN  CLAUDIUS  LOUDON. 

BY  HIS  WIDOW. 

John  Claudius  Loudon  was  born  on  the  8th  of  April,  1783,  at  Cambuslang, 
in  Lanarkshire,  the  residence  of  his  mother's  only  sister,  herself  the  mother  of 
Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  (the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Christian  Researches  in 
Asia),  whose  labors  in  India,  in  attempting  to  convert  and  instruct  the  Hindoos, 
have  made  his  name  celebrated  in  the  religious  world.  Mr.  Loudon  was  the  eldest 
of  a  large  family;  and  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  residing  at  Eerse  Hall,  near 
Gogar,  about  five  miles  from  Edinburgh,  being  a  man  of  enlightened  mind  and 
superior  information,  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  have  every  possible  advan- 
tage in  his  education.     Strange  to  say,  however,  Mr.  London,  when  a  boy,  though 
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fond  of  books,  had  an  insuperable  aversion  from  learning  languages,  and  no  per- 
suasions could  induce  him  to  study  Latin  and  French,  though  his  father  had  a 
master  from  Edinburgh  purposely  to  teach  him  the  latter  Unguage.  At  this 
early  period,  however,  a  taste  for  landscape-gardening  began  to  show  itself,  as  his 
principal  pleasure  was  in  making  walks  and  beds  in  a  little  garden  his  father  had 
given  him ;  and  so  eager  was  he  to  obtain  seeds  to  sow  in  it,  that  when  a  jar  of 
tamarinds  arrived  from  an  uncle  in  the  West  Indies,  he  gave  the  other  children 
his  share  of  the  fruit,  on  condition  of  his  having  all  the  seeds.  Whil^  yet  quite 
a  child,  he  was  sent  to  live  with  an  uncle  in  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  attend  the 
classes  at  the  public  school.  Here  he  overcame  his  dislike  to  Latin,  and  made 
extraordinary  progress  in  drawing  and  arithmetic.  He  also  attended  classes  of 
botany  and  chemistry,  making  copious  notes,  illustrated  with  very  clever  peurand- 
ink  sketches.  Still,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  learn  French,  till  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  fourteen,  his  uncle,  showing  a  fine  French  engraving  to  a 
friend,  asked  his  nephew  to  translate  the  title.  This  he  could  not  do  ;  and  the 
deep  shame  and  mortification  which  he  felt,  and  which  he  never  afterwards  forgot, 
made  him  determine  to  acquire  the  language.  Pride,  however,  and  a  love  of 
independence,  which  was  ever  one  of  his  strongest  feelings,  prevented  him  from 
applying  to  his  father  to  defray  the  expense ;  andhe  actually  paid  his  master  him- 
self, by  the  sale  of  a  translation  which  he  afterwards  made  for  the  editor  of  a 
periodical  then  publishing  in  Edinburgh.  He  subsequently  studied  Italian,  and 
paid  his  master  in  the  same  manner.  He  also  kept  a  journal  from  the  time  he 
was  thirteen,  and  continued  it  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  writing  it  for  many  years 
in  French,  in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  language. 

Among  all  the  studies  which  Mr.  Loudon  pursued  while  in  Edinburgh,  those 
he  preferred  were  writing  and  drawing.  The  first  he  learned  from  Mr.  Paton, 
afterwards  lather  to  the  celebrated  singer  of  that  name ;  and,  strange  enough,  I 
have  found  an  old  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  London,  Sen.,  prophesying  that  his  son 
John  would  be  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  day — a  prophecy  that  has  been 
abundantly  realized,  though  certainly  not  in  the  sense  its  author  intended  it. 
Drawing  was,  however,  his  favorite  pursuit;  and  in  this  he  made  such  proficiency, 
that  when  his  father  at  last  consented  to  his  being  brought  up  as  a  landscape- 
gudener,  he  was  competent  to  take  the  situation  of  draughtsman  and  assistant  to 
Mr.  John  Mawer,  at  Easter  Dairy,  near  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Mawer  was  a  nursery- 
man, as  well  as  a  planner  (as  the  Scotch  call  a  landscape-gardener) ;  and,  while 
with  him,  Mr.  Loudon  learned  a  good  deal  of  gardening  generally,  particularly 
of  the  management  of  hothouses.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  li^wer  died  before  his 
pupil  was  sixteen ;  and  for  three  or  four  years  sdTterwards,  Mr.  Loudon  resided 
with  Mr.  Dicksoft,  a  nurseryman  and  planner  in  Leith  Walk,  where  he  acquired 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  plants.  There  he  boarded  in  Mr.  Dickson's  house ; 
and,  though  remarkable  for  the  nicety  of  his  dress,  and  the  general  refinement 
of  his  habits,  his  desire  of  improvement  was  so  great,  that  he  regularly  sat  up 
two  nights  in  every  week  to  study,  drinking  strong  green  tea  to  keep  himself 
awake ;  and  this  practice  of  sitting  up  two  nights  in  every  week  he  continued  for 
many  years.  While  at  Mr.  Dickson's,  he  attended  classes  of  botany,  chemistry, 
and  agriculture ;  the  last  under  Dr.  Coventry,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Agri- 
colture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  was  considered  by  that  gentleman 
to  be  his  most  promising  pupil. 

In  truth,  it  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  me,  while  turning  over  family  papers 
to  obtain  what  particulars  I  could  of  my  husbeiid's  early  life,  to  find  continually, 
in  old  copy  and  account  books,  letters  which  had  been,  no  doubt,  treasured 
his  mother,  fsom  different  persons  under  whom  he  had  studied,  bearing  the 
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honorable  testimony  to  his  proficiencj  in  the  Tttrioiig  brandies  of  his  edncation, 
and  particnlarlj  noting  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  making  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  whatever  lie  undertook.  Mr.  Loudon  was  not  a  man  of  many  words, 
and  he  was  never  fond  of  showing  the  knowledge  he  possessed ;  bat  it  was  aston* 
ishing  how  much  he  did  know  on  every  subject  to  which  he  had  turned  his  attention. 

In  1803,  he  first  arrived  in  London.  The  fplIowlDg  day  he  called  on  Mr. 
Sowerby,  Lambeth  ;  he  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  the  models  and  mineralo- 
gical  specimens,  which  were  so  admirably  arranged  as  to  give  him  the  greatest 
satisfaction  from  his  innate  love  of  order ;  he  afterwards  devised  a  plan  for  his 
own  books  and  papers,  partly  founded  on  that  of  Mr.  Sowerby,  but  much  more 
complete. 

As  he  brought  a  great  number  of  letters  of  recommendation  to  different  noble* 
men  and  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  many  of  them  from  Dr.  Coventry,  he 
was  soon  extensively  employed  as  a  landscape-gardener ;  his  journal  is  filled  with 
accounts  of  his  tours  in  various  parts  of  England.  It  is  curious,  in  turning  over 
his  memoranda,  to  find  how  many  improvements  suggested  themeelves  to  his  active 
mind,  which  he  was  unable,  from  various  circumstances,  to  carry  into  effect  at  the 
time,  but  which,  many  years  afterwards,  were  executed  either  by  himself  or  by 
other  persons,  who,  however,  were  unaware  that  he  had  previously  suggested  them. 
Throughout  his  life,  similar  occurrences  were  continually  taking  place ;  and. nothing 
was  more  common  than  for  him  to  find  persons  taking  the  merit  to  themselves  of 
inventions  which  he  had  suggested  years  before.  When  this  happened,  he  was 
frequently  urged  to  assert  his  prior  claim ;  but  he  always  answered,  that  he  thought 
the  person  who  made  an  invention  useful  to  the  public,  had  more  merit  than  its 
original  contriver ;  and  that,  in  fact,  so  long  as  the  public  were  benefited  by  any 
invention  of  his,  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  him  who  had  the  merit  of  it  There 
never  lived  a  more  liberal  and  thoroughly  public-spirited  man  than  Mr.  Loudon* 
He  had  not  a  single  particle  of  selfishness  in  his  disposition,  and  in  all  his  actions 
he  never  took  the  benefit  they  would  produce  to  himself  into  consideration.  When 
writing  a  book,  his  object  was  to  obtain  the  best  possible  information  on  the  sub- 
ject he  had  in  hand ;  he  was  never  deterred  from  seeking  this  by  any  considerar 
tions  of  trouble  or  expense. 

That  these  feelings  influenced  him  from  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in  England, 
may  be  traced  in  every  page  of  his  Journal ;  that  they  continued  to  influence  him 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  was  only  too  evident  to  every  one  around  him  at  that 
mournful  period. 

When  Mr.  Loudon  first  arrived  in  London,  he  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
gloomy  appearance  of  the  gardens  in  the  centre  of  the  public  squares,  which  were 
then  planted  almost  entirely  with  evergreens,  particularly  with  Sdotch  pines,  yews, 
and  spruce  firs;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1803,  he  published  an  article  in 
a  work  called  The  Literary  Journal,  which  he  entitled  *'  Observations  on  Laying 
out  the  Public  Squares  of  London."  In  this  article,  he  blamed  freely  the  taste 
which  then  prevailed,  and  suggested  the  great  improvement  that  would  result  from 
banishing  the  yews  and  firs  (which  always  looked  gloomy  from  the  effect  of  the 
smoke  on  their  leaves),  and  mingling  deciduous  trees  with  the  other  evergreens.  He 
particularly  named  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  plane  trees,  the  sycamore,  and  the 
almond,  as  ornamental  trees  that  would  bear  the  smoke  of  the  city ;  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  exactly  his  suggestions  have  been  adopted,  as  these  trees  are  now 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  square  in  London. 

About  this  time,  he  appears  to  have  become  a  member  of  the  Linnasan  Society, 
probably  through  the  interest  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  whom  he  had  brought  a 
letter  of  introduction,  and  who,  till  his  death  in  1820|  continued  his  warm  friend. 
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At  the  hoQfle  of  Sir  Joseph,  Mr.  Loodon  met  most  of  the  eminent  scientific  men 
of  that  day,  and  the  effect  produced  by  their  conversation  on  his  active  mind,  may 
be  traced  in  his  Jonmal.  Among  many  other  interesting  memoranda  of  new  ideas 
that  struck  him  abont  this  period,  is  one  as  to  the  expediency  of  trying  the  effects 
of  charcoal  on  vegetation,  from  having  observed  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  grass 
on  a  spot  where  charcoal  had  been  burnt. 

In  1804,  having  been  employed  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  to  make  some  plans 
for  altering  the  Palace  Gardens  at  Scone,  in  Perthshire,  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  remuned  there  several  months,  laying  out  grounds  for  many  .noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  While  thus  engaged,  and  while  giving  directions  for  planting  and 
managing  woods,  and  on  l£e  best  mode  of  draining  and  otherwise  improving 
estates,  several  ideas  strnck  him,  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  a  book  pul^ 
Itshed  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London.  This,  then,  was  the  first  work  of  Mr.  Lou- 
don's presented  to  the  public  through  the  Messrs.  Longman,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinned  to  transact  business  of  the  same  nature  for  nearly  forty  years*.  The  book 
aliaded  to  was  entitled  "Observations  on  the  Formation  and  Management  of  Use- 
fal  and  Ornamental  Plantations ;  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape-Gar- 
dening,  and  on  Gaining  and  Embanking  Land  from  Bivers  or  the  Sea."  This 
was  his  first  separate  work,  and  shows  how  strongly  his  mind  was,  even  in  his 
youth,  imbued  with  the  subject  of  his  profession,  thongh  ha  was  then  apparently 
disposed  to  treat  it  in  a  different  style  from  what  he  did  in  after  years. 

The  work  is  divided  into  sections,  in  one  of  which,  in  particular,  on  the  princi- 
pal distinctions  of  trees  and  shrubs,  are  some  very  interesting  observations,  which 
show  how  well  their  author  was  acquainted  wiUi  the  characteristics  of  trees  and 
shrubs  even  at  that  early  period  of  his  life.  B^ore  Mr.  Loudon  left  Edinburgh, 
he  published  another  work,  entitled  ''A  Short  Treatise  on  some  Improvements 
lately  made  in  Hothouses."  This  was  in  1805 ;  and  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  England.  On  this  second  voyage  to  London,  he  was  con^^elled,  by  stress  of 
weather,  to  land  at  JiOwestoffe ;  and  he  took  such  a  disgust  at  the  sea,  that  he 
never  afterwards  travelled  by  it^  if  it  was  possible  to  go  by  land.  He  now  re- 
sumed his  labors  as  a  landscape-gardener;  and  his  Journal  is  filled  with  the 
Observations  he  made,  and  the  ideaa  that  suggested  themselves  of  improvements, 
on  all  he  saw.  Among  other  things,  he  made  some  remarks  on  the  best  mode  of 
harmonizing  colors  in  flower  gardens,  which  accord,  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
with  the  principles  afterwards  laid  down  by  M.  Chevreul  in  his  celebrated  work, 
entitled  De  la  Lai  du  (hnira»te  nmuUani  ties  (huleurs,  published  in  Paris,  in 
1839.  Mr.  London  states  that  be  had  observed  that  flower  gardens  looked  best 
when  the  flowers  were  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  compound  color  next  the  simple  one 
which  was  contained  in  it  Thus,  as  there  are  only  three  simple  colors— blue,  red, 
and  yellow — he  advises  that  pnrple  flowers,  which  are  composed  of  blue  and  red, 
shonld  have  yellow  next  them ;  that  orange  flowers,  which  are  composed  of  red 
and  yellow,  should  be  contrasted  with  blue ;  and  that  green  flow^s,  which  are 
composed  of  blue  and  ydlow,  should  be  relieved  by  red.  He  accounts  for  this  on 
the  princij^e  that  three  parts  are  required  to  make  a  perfect  whole ;  and  he  com- 
pares, the  union  of  the  three  primitive  col(»«  formed  in  this  manner  with  the  com- 
mon chord  in  music ;  an  idea  which  has  since  been  worked  out  by  several  able 
writers.  He  had  also  formed  the  plan  of  a  Pictorial  Dictionary,  which  was  to 
embrace  every  kind  of  subject,  and  to  be  illustrated  by  finished  wood-oats  printed 
with  the  type. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Loudon  p^blished  his  **  Treatise  on  ifi'orming,  Improving,  and 
Managing  Country  Besidences,  and  on  the  Choice  of  Sitnations  appropriate  to 
every  CIms  of  Purchasers*    With  an  Appendix  containing  an  Inquiry  into  the 
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Utility  and  Merits  of  Mr.  Kepton's  Mode  of  showing  Effects  by  Slides  and  Sketches, 
and  Strictures  on  his  Opinions  and  Practice  in  Landscape-Gardening.  Illnstrated 
by  Descriptions  of  Scenery  and  Bnildings,  by  References  to  Conntry-Seats  and 
Passages  of  Country  in  most  Parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  thirty-two  Engravings." 

This  work  was  mnch  more  volnminons  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  ;  it  was 
ornamented  by  some  elegant  copperplate  engravings  of  landscape  scenery)  drawn 
by  himself,  which,  in  180*7,  were  republished,  with  short  descriptions,  as  a  separate 
work. 

Daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1806,  Mr.  Loudon  was  actively  engaged  in 
landscape-gardening ;  and,  towards  the  close*  of  that  year,  when  returning  from 
Tr^-Madoc,  in  Caernarvonshire,  he  caught  a  violent  cold  by  travelling  on  the 
outside  of  a  coach  all  night  in  the  rain,  and  neglecting  to  change  his  clothes  when 
he  reached  the  end  of  his  journey.  The  cold  brought  on  a  rheumatic  fever,  which 
settled  finally^  in  his  left  knee,  and,  from  improper  medical  treatment,  terminated 
ift  a  stiff  joint;  a  circumstance  which  was  a  soorce  of  great  annoyance  to  him, 
not  only  at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  This  will  not  appear  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  at 
that  period  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  and  not  only  remarkably  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous in  constitution,  but  equally  active  and  independent  in  mind.  While  sufferiDg 
from  the  effects  of  the  complaint  in  his  knee,  he  took  lodgings  at  a  farm-house,  at 
Pinner,  near  Harrow ;  and,  while  there,  the  activity  of  his  mind  made  him  anxiously 
inquire  into  the  state  of  English  farming.  He  also  amused  himself  by  painting 
several  landscapes,  some  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  by 
learning  German,  paying  his  expenses,  as  he  had  done  before  when  he  learned 
French,  by  selling  for  publication  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  translated  by  way  of 
exercise.  In  this  case,  the  translation  being  of  a  popular  work,  it  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Cadell  for  15/.  He  also  took  lessons  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  following 
extract  from  his  Journal,  in  1806,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  feelings  at  this  period : 
''Alas  I  how  have  I  neglected  the  important  task  of  improving  myself  1  How 
much  I  have  seen,  what  new  ideas  have  developed  themselves,  and  what  different 
TiewB  of  life  I  have  acquired  since  I  came  to  London  three  years  ago  I  I  am  now 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  one-third  of  my  life  has  passed  away,  and 
yet  what  have  I  done  to  benefit  my  fellow-men  ?" 

Mr.  London,  during  the  length  of  time  he  was  compelled  to  remain  at  Pinner, 
became  so  interested  respecting  English  farming,  and  so  anxious  that  the  faults 
he  observed  in  it  should  be  corrected,  that  he  wrote  to  his  father,  stating  the 
capability  of  the  soil,  and  the  imperfect  state  of  the  husbandry,  and  urging  him 
to  come  to  England.  It  happened  that  at  this  period  the  farm  called  Wood  Hall, 
where  he  had  been  staying  so  long,  was  to  be  let,  and  Mr.  Loudon,  Senior,  in 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  his  son,  took  it,  and  removed  to  it  in  1807. 
The  following  year,  Mr.  Loudon,  who  was  then  residing  with  his  father  at  Wood 
Hall,  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  An  Immediate  and  Effectual  Mode  of  Raising 
the  Rental  of  the  Landed  Property  of  England ;  and  Rendering  Great  Britain 
Independent  of  other  Nations  for  a  Supply  of  Bread  Com.  By  a  Scotch  Farmer, 
now  farming  in  Middlesex."  This  pamphlet  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention ; 
and  General  Stratton,  a  gentleman  possessing  a  large  landed  estate,  having  read 
it,  was  so  much  interested  in  the  matter  it  contained,  that  he  offered  him  a  portion 
of  his  property  at  a  low  rate,  in  order  that  he  might  undertake  the  management 
of  the  rest,  and  thus  introduce  Scotch  farming  into  Oxfordshire. 

The  farm  which  Mr.  Loudon  took  from  General  Stratton,  and  which  was  called 
Great  Tew,  was  nearly  eighteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  contained 
wards  of  1,600  acres.     "  The  surface,"  as  he  describes  it,  "  was  diversified  by ' 
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andolations,  hills,  and  steeps,  and  the  soil  contained  considerable  variety  of  loam, 
clay,  and  light  earth,  on  limestone  and  red  rock.  It  was,  however,  sobdivided  in 
a  manner  the  most  unsuitable  for  arable  husbandry,  and  totally  destitute  of  car- 
riage roads.  In  every  other  respect  it  was  equally  unfit  for  northern  agriculture, 
having  very  indifferent  buildings,  and  being  greatly  in  want  of  draining  and 
levelling."  At  this  place  he  established  a  kind  of  agricultural  college  for  the 
instruction  of  young  men  in  rural  pursuits ;  some  of  these,  being  the  sons  of 
landed  proprietors,  were  under  his  own  immediate  superintendence ;  and  others, 
who  were  placed  in  a  second  class,  were  instructed  by  his  bailiff,  and  intended  for 
land-stewards  and  farm-bailiffs.  A  description  of  this  college,  and  of  the  improve* 
ments  effected  at  Great  Tew,  was  given  to  the  public  in  1809,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  The  Utility  of  Agricultural  Knowledge  to  the  Sons  of  the  Landed  Proprie- 
tors of  England,  and  to  Young  Men  intended  for  Estate- Agents ;  Illustrated  by 
what  has  taken  place  in  Scotland.  With  an  Account  of  an  Institution  formed 
for  Agricultural  Pupils  in  Oxfordshire.  By  a  Scotch  Farmer  and  Land- Agent, 
resident  in  that  County."  In  this  pamphlet  there  is  one  passage,  showing  how 
much  attached  he  was  to  landscape-gardening,  an  attachment  which  remained 
undiminished  to  his  death ;  and  how  severely  he  felt  the  misfortune  of  having  his 
knee  become  anchylosed  from  the  effects  of  the  rheumatic  fever  before  alluded  to. 
The  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  introductory  part  of  his  work,  is  as  follows :  **  A 
recent  personal  misfortune,  by  which  the  author  incurred  deformity  and  lameness, 
has  occasioned  his  having  recourse  to  farming  as  a  permanent  source  of  income, 
lest,  by  any  future  attack  of  disease,  he  should  be  prevented  from  the  more  active 
duties  and  extensive  range  of  a  beloved  profession  on  which  he  had  formerly  been 
chiefly  dependent." 

Notwithstanding  the  desponding  feelings  expressed  in  this  paragraph,  Mr. 
Loudon  appears,  from  his  memorandum  books,  to  have  been  still  extensively 
engaged  in  landscape-gardening,  as  there  are  memoranda  of  various  places  that  he 
laid  out  in  England,Wales,  and  Ireland,  till  the  close  of  1812.  Before  this  period 
he  had  quitted  Tew;  and  finding  that  he  had  amassed  upwards  of  15,000/.  by  his 
labors,  he  determined  to  relax  his  exertions,  and  to  gratify  his  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge  by  travelling  abroad.  Previously,  however,  to  doing  this,  he  published 
two  works:  one  entitled  "Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Gardens  and  Pleasure- 
Grounds,  with  Designs  in  various  Styles  of  Rural  Embellishment ;  comprising 
Plans  for  laying  out  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Gardens ;  and  the  Construction 
and  Arrangement  of  Glass  Houses,  Hot  Walls,  and  Stoves ;  with  Directions  for 
the  Management  of  Plantations,  and  a  Priced  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Forest- 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants ;  the  whole  adapted  to  Yilla  Grounds  from 
One  Perch  to  One  Hundred  Acres  in  Extent;"  and  the  other,  "  Observations  on 
laying  out  Farms  in  the  Scotch  Style  adapted  to  England." 

In  the  first  of  these  works,  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  title  page  are  fully 
discussed ;  the  second  contains  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  farm 
of  Great  Tew  rented  by  himself,  and  those  of  Wood  Hall  and  Kenton  Lane  rented 
by  his  father.  From  this  work  it  appears,  that,  though  Mr.  Loudon,  Senior, 
enjoyed  but  a  few  months'  health  after  settling  at  Wood  Hall,  which  he  entered 
upon  at  Michaelmas,  1807,  his  death  taking  place  in  December,  1809,  the  estate 
was  so  much  improved,  even  in  that  short  period,  that  it  was  let  after  his  death 
for  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  being  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  more  than  he  had 
paid  for  it.  It  also  appears  that  Mr.  Loudon  entered  on  the  farm  at  Great  Tew  at 
Michaelmas,  1808,  and  left  it  in  February,  1811 ;  General  Stratton  paying  him  a 
considerable  sum  for  his  lease,  stock,  and  the  improvements  he  had  effected.  tf 

(To  be  continued,)        ft 
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lOME  ACCOUNT  OF  AN   ORCniDEOUS  HOUSE, 

CONSTRUCTED  AT  PENLLEliGARB,  SOUTH  WALES.         ^ 
BY  J.  DILLWTN  LLEWELYN,  ESQ.,  F.  H.  S, 

I  IN0LO6HlVltl| 

this  the  section  of 
tlie  stove,  which 
I  promised  to 
send.  Tbis  will 
show  the  shape 
of  the  building ; 
the  water  for  the 
fiupplj  of  the  cas- 
cade ia  conduct- 
ed to  the  top  of 
the  house  by 
means  of  a  pipe 
communicating 
with  a  pond  at 
a  higher  leyel. 
This  pipe  IS 
warmed  by  pass- 
iDg  with  a  single 
coil  through  the 
boilcFj  and  ter- 
minates at  the 
top  of  the  rock- 
work,  where  it 
poura  a  constant 
supply  of  water 
over  three  pro- 
jecting irregular 
steps  of  rough 
stone,  each  of 
which  catches  the 
falling  stream^ 
dividing  it  into 
many  e  mallei 
riils,  and  in- 
creasing the 
quantity  of  misty 
spray.  At  the 
bottom  the  whole 
of  the  water  is 
received  into  the 
pool  which  occu* 
pies  the  centre  of 
die  floor  of  the 
Btovei  where  it 
widens  out  into 
an  aquarium  or 
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namented  with  a  little  island  overgrown  like  the  rock-work  with  Orchidese,  Ferns, 
and  Ljcopods. 

The  disposition  of  the  stones  in  the  rock-work  would  depend  much  on  the 
geological  strata  yon  have  to  work  with :  in  my  case  they  lie  flat  and  evenly 
bedded,  and  thns  the  portions  of  the  rock-work  are  placed  in  more  regular  courses 
than  would  be  necessary  in  many  other  formations.  In  limestone  or  granite  coun- 
tries, designs  much  more  ornamental  than  mine  might,  I  think,  be  easily  contrived. 

The  account  of  the  splendid  vegetation  which  borders  the  cataracts  of  tropical 
rivers,  as  described  by  Schomburgk,  gave  me  the  first  idea  of  trying  this  experi- 
ment. I  read  in  the  ''Sertum  Orchidaceum"  his-  graphic  description  x>f  the  falls 
of  the  Berbice  and  Eesequibo,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  discoveiy  of  HunUeya 
vMacea.  I  was  delighted  with  the  beautiful  picture  which  his  words  convey,  and 
thought  that  it  might  be  better  represented  than  is  usual  in  stoves. 

With  this  view  1  began  to  work,  and  added  the  rock-work  which  I  describe  to 
a  house  already  in  use  for  the  cultivation  of  Orchideous  plants.  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  re-arranging  it  for  its  new  design,  and  after  a  trial  now  of  about  two 
years  can  say  that  it  has  entirely  answered  the  ends  I  had  iik  view. 

The  moist  stones  were  speedily  covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  seedling  Ferns, 
and  the  creeping  stems  of  tropical  Lycopods,  among  the  fronds  of  which  many 
species  of  Orchidee  delighted  to  root  themselves. 

Hundeya  mokteea  was  one  of  the  first  epiphytes  that  I  planted,  and  it  flowered 
and  Uirove  in  its  new  situation,  as  I  hoped  and  expected.  The  East  Indian  genera, 
however,  of  Vanda,  Saceolahium,  Aerides,  and  other  caulescent  sorts,  similar  in 
habit  and  growth,  were  the  most  vigorous  of  all,  and  many  of  these  in  a  very 
short  time  only  required  the  use  of  the  praning-knife  to  prevent  their  overgrowing 
smaller  and  more  delicate  species.  , 

Plants  that  are  grown  in  this  manner  have  a  wild  luxuriance  about  them  that 
Is  unknown  to  the  specimens  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  to  myself 
they  are  esleeedingly  attractive,  more  resembling  what  one  fancies  them  in  their 
native  forests — ^true  air-plants,  depending  for  their  subsistence  on  the  humid  atmo- 
sphere alone. 

Different  species  thus  intermingle  together  in  a  beautiful  confusion,  Dendrobium, 
and  Oamaratis,  and  Emanthera,  side  by  side,  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  leaves 
interlacing  one  another,  and  sending  their  long  roots  to  drink  from  the  mist  of  the 
ikll,  or  even  from  the  water  of  the  pool  below. 

Many  species  are  cultivated  upon  the  rocks  themselves,  others  upon  blocks  of 
wood,  or  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  thus  sufficient  room  is  secured  for 
a  great  number  of  plants.  At  the  same  time  the  general  effect  is  beautiful,  and 
the  constant  httmidity  kept  up  by  the  stream  of  falling  water  suits  the  coostitution 
of  many  species  in  a  degree  that  might  be  expected  from  a  consideration  of  their 
native  habits ;  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  or  some 
similar  plan  to  all  who  have  the  means  of  diverting  a  stream  of  water  from  a  level 
higher  than  the  top  of  their  stove. 

This,  I  think,  in  most  situations  might  be  easily  contrived.  Our  house  lies  on 
high  ground,  and  the  water  is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  but  yet  I  found 
very  little  difficulty  or  expense  in  its  construction. 
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VISITS    TO    COUNTRY   PLACES No.  6. 

AROUND    NEW   YORK. 

Among  the  improyements  carried  oat,  projected,  or  completed  at  the  country 
seats  ''Around  New  York,"  as  well  as  elsewhere,  we  found  manj  .gentlemen 
giving  a  good  account  of  the  Portable  Oas  Works.  Country  houses  may  now  be 
well  and  economically  lighted  by  this  process,  and  the  gas  made  without  risk  by 
the  newly  simplified  apparatus ;  the  gas,  throwing  out  of  the  question  the  first 
cost  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  is  cheaper  than  that  consumed  in  cities,  and  more 
free  f^om  injurious  qualities ;  we  shall  speak  of  it,  however,  in  another  place.* 

It  is  tome  years  since  we  made  our  first  trip  up  the  North  River ;  let  us  recall 
the  incidents  as  they  are  vividly  presented  to  memory. 

One  of  the  earliest  boats  of  any  note  was  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  a 
very  stanch  and  substantial  craft  she  was.  We  set  out  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  Albany.  At  one  we  had  a  grand  lunch,  in  the  style  of  sea-gojng 
ships ;  at  four,  dinner  for  about  forty  passengers  in  all.  Next  morning  we  stop- 
ped a  long  time  at  Livingst^on  Manor,  to  get  cream  for  breakfast,  and  at  two 
o'clock  were  safely  landed  at  Albany,  having  made  an  extraordinarily  quick  pas- 
sage of  twenty-eight  hours  I  The  fare  was  eight  dollars  I  ''  Sleepy  Hollow" 
days  those.    Let  us  proceed  with  times  present. 

MonlgofMry  Place,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston,  and  occupied  by  her- 
self and  her  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Barton,  was  originally  the  residence  of 
General  Montgomery.  It  therefore  has  age  and  trees  consequently  of  more  anti- 
quity than  are  usually  seen.  Its  speciality  now  is  the  Arboretum,  the  most  suc- 
cessful effort  yet  made  among  us,  and  though  it  has  been  executed  at  considerable 
cost  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  yet  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Barton  has  not 
allowed  himself  greater  space  for  the  future  development  of  his.various  specimens, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  must  be  seriously  injured  by  their  too  close  proximity. 
Nevertheless,  ^eat  credit  is  due  for  this  first  effort. 

In  the  other  planting,  the  trees  have  become  old  stagers,  and  much,  that  has 
been  done  by  man  represents  the  plantations  of  nature,  and  very  beautiful  and 
valuable  they  are.  Combined  with  these,  amid  avenues,  and  shady  walks,  and  a 
drive  of  many  miles  on  the  property,  is  an  extensive  fiower-garden,  the  especial 
pet  of  Mrs.  Barton,  who  has  here  shown  effects  which  have  not  before  been  ex- 
hibited in  this  country.  Her  masses  of  roses  and  other  flowers  are  particularly 
attractive.  The  arbors,  overgrown  with  Aristolochia  sipho,  the  Dutchman's  pipe, 
exceed  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  These  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Otton,  a  wood  carver  and  architectural  decorator,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  merits 
are  not  sufficiently  known. 

The  noble  stream  and  cascades  dividing  Annandale  and  Montgomery  Place,  have 
already  been  described  as  well  as  words  can  depict  what  is  indescribable.  In  short, 
Montgomery  Place  is  all  that  a  country-seat  need,  and,  in  our  climate,  can  be. 

EUerdie,  the  seat  of  William  Kelly,  Esq.,  we  also  visited,  with  much  pleasure. 
This  place  has  passed  through  several  hands,  and  was  last  purchased  from  W.  S. 
Warwick,  a  Virginia  gentleman ;  he  purchased  of  James  Thompson,  Esq.,  who  had 
improved  it.  It  continues  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  high  keeping. 
As  managed  by  Mr.  Kelly,  it  exhibits  a  repose  that  is  highly  pleasing.  The  whole 
700  acres  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  growth  of  grass  for  hay.  This  _ 
the  period  of  our  visit  before  the  first  cutting,  a  uniform  appearance,  reiem 
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bling  one  great  park.  The  hay  is  pressed  on  Mr.  Kelly's  own  property,  and  ship- 
ped, for  commercial  purposes,  f^om  Rhinebeck,  three  miles  off,  no  donbt  supplying 
many  a  month's  feed  for  horses  further  soath.  This  is  understood  to  pay  an  ex- 
tremely good  profit  on  the  large  iuTestment,  probably  at  the  present  price  of  hay, 
equal  to  cotton,  when  we  take  into  account  the  amount  of.  labor  expended  on 
each.  As  a  specimen  of  ^*  gentleman  farming,"  this  place  should  be  studied ; 
beyond  doubt,  the  system  is  highly  remunerative. 

The  surroundings  of  the  mansion  are  in  elegant  taste,  and  from  a  white  temple, 
on  an  elevation  in  the  lawn,  erected  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  the 
scene  is  perfect.  A  well-known  and  distinguished  author  is  said  to  have  thrown 
himself  down  upon  the  grass  here,  exclaiming :  ''  Take  from  me  all  my  literary 
reputation,  throw  my  fame  and  copyrights  to  the  winds,  if  I  can  exchange  them 
for  thuP^  Well  might  such  an  exclamation  be  made,  for  the  scene  ts  perfect 
Surely,  few  earthly  views  will  ever  surpass  it. 

Ellerslie  certainly  exceeds  all  the  Hudson  lUver  places  in  the  beauty  of  its 
glass  houses ;  the  conservatories  and  graperies  are  remarkably  effective,  both  from 
their  situation  and  character  and  the  style  of  the  buildings. 

Parsons  S^  Co.^s  Nurseries^  at  Flushing^  L.  L — Before  leaving  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  to  which,  before  this  series  of  "  visits"  can  be  completed,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  return  to  finish  our  notes,  we  paid  an  interesting  trip  to  the  nurse- 
ries of  our  friends,  the  Messrs.  {'arsons,  at  Flushing ;  the  new  house  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm,  ornaments  our  pages  to-day  as  a  frontispiece,  and  a  descrip* 
tion  of  it  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

These  nurseries  are  among  those  which  have,  by  general  consent  of  purchasers, 
been  called  "reliable,"  because  character  goes  before  profit  with  the  proprietors. 
What  they  supply,  you  may  depend  upon  as  according  with  the  description,  and, 
if  it  does  not,  you  may  be  sure  of  corrections  being  made.  The  active  season  of 
shipments  having  passed,  we  had  leisure  for  a  good  survey  of  the  ''  table  of  con- 
tents" of  these  extensive  nurseries,  and  noted  afew  of  its  specialities  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers. 

Stuartia  virginica,  one  of  those  beautiful  and  rare  flowering  shrubs,  which  we 
seldom  see  in  collections,  these  nurseries  will  be  able  to  supply  a  moderate  demand 
for;  stoles  from  an  old  plant,  with  flower  pots  to  receive  roots  from  various  branches, 
we  were  delighted  to  recognize  in  tolerable  abundance.  This  plant,  unlike  our 
favorite,  the  Gordonia  pubescens,  is  hardy,  at  least  as  far  north  as  New  York ; 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  one  of  the  very  valuable  additions  to  every  planta- 
tion ;  especially  should  we  recommend  it  for  a  dressed,  wide  border,  where  its  sum- 
mer bloom  will  eclipse  anything  at  t^e  same  season. 

The  following  plants  are  also  among  the  rarer  kinds,  and  are  in  abundance  at 
this  garden  nursery : — 

TaxuB  variegatOj 

'*     DovasUmiana^  hardy* 
Upright  English  Yew,  a  veiy  line  plant,  and  b&rdier  than  the  Abies  Morinda  and  Excelsa* 
Scotch  Ftrs,  of  good  size  and  shape. 
Deodara,  in  abundance. 
Norway  Spruce  and  White  Pine,  ditto. 
Menzie^s  JSpruce-^hui  this  has  not  proved  hardj  at  Flashing. 

Hhododendrons^  Here  is  a  Stae  supply  for  bedding  and  massing,  and  at  prices  that  will  be 
tatisfiftctoiy  to  its  admirers,  and  which  might,  we  think,  be  insured  to  snrviye  a  moving. 

We  pencilled,  as  we  passed'  through,  the  following  list,  which  we  publish  as 
matter  of  informatioii,  and  to  recall  some  articles  that  our  readers  may  have  for- 
gotten : — 
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Clethra  Alnifolia  and  AmtmincOa, 

Colutea,  DetUzias, 

Fern-Leaved  Beech* 

ClemcUis  viticella, 

Spirea  Ccdlosa. 

Lonicera  Brotonii,    - 
"       Mmpervirens* 

Magnolia  conspiciia— grafted  on  tba  aonminata.  Never  parohAse  one  that  is  not  tkos 
grafted,  if  jon  want  an  abundant  bloom,  and  a  handsomely  formed  tree. 

Virgilia  lutea.  We  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  this,  oar  long-established  favorite, 
plenty  here,  although  small.  Let  no  one  who  plants,  and  who  has  it  not,  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity to  escape. 

Magnolia  longtfoliA,  a  plant  greatly  resembling  the  glauoa,  and  valuable  as  a  variety. 

TcLrus  adpressa, 

Podocarptu  Japonica. 

Retinospermum  ericotdes. 

Quercuspedunctdata, 

White  Spruce,  or  Abies  Alba, 

Tilia  drgentea  pendtUa,  very  fine. 

Pinus  exceUa,  perfectly  hardy,  and  very  beautiful. 

Abies  lasiocarpaf  veiy  simiUir  to  Nobilis,  and  from  Califomia. 

Pinus  muriccUa^  a  California  Pine  like  Cembra. 

This  list  We  might  greatly  enlarge,  but  we  forbear,  as  the  catalogne  is  largely 
distribated,  and  we  have  no  wish  that  any  of  these  hasty  sketches  should  assume 
the  character  of  an  advertisement ;  in  the  present  case,  we  had  to  seek,  personally, 
the  information  we  are  able  to  give,  and  to  make  an  exertion,  after  great  fatigue, 
to  procure  even  our  meagre  outline.  Many  of  the  rare  varieties  are  kept  more  for 
the  interest  attaching  to  them,  there  being  no  demand,  at  the  high  European  prices, 
to  warrant  large  importations. 

TOtf  Rendenoe  of  J,  A.  Perry,  Esq.,  at  Bay  Ridge,  Long  Island,  on  the  road 
to  Fort  Hamilton,  presents  some  of  the  finest  views  of  New  York  Bay  and  the 
surrounding  scenery ;  the  place  has  great  capabilities,  and  Mr.  Perry  is  develop- 
ing them  rapidly ;  no  one  possesses  a  finer  appreciation  of  the  ornamental  and 
beautiful  than  Mr.  Perry,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  former  splendid  residence  in 
Brooklyn,  by  his  improvements  at  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  now  at  Bay  Ridge. 
New  York  and  the  country  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Perry  for  the  very  existence,  no 
less  than  the  present  improrements  of  Greenwood  Cemetery,  which  he  presides 
over  with  an  afilection  and  care  that  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  In  due  time 
his  exertions  in  this  quarter  will  be  fully  appreciated,  as  they  are  already  by  those 
who  seek  to  know  to  whom  they  are  so  largely  indebted. 

With  this  number  we  close,  for  the  present,  our  visits  "Around  New  York.'' 
The  ensuing  numbers  will  contain  brief  remarks  on  places  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  Newport,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  &c.  &c. 
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NEW  PLANTS. 

Amaranthtjs  ALBtTS.  Nat.  Ord.  AmarantluiceiE. — A  variety  with  white  Btems, 
broaght  into  notice  bj  Captain  Hall,  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  who  has  forwarded 
seeds  to  the  Horticaltnral  Society.  The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet,  flowers  pale  green,  leaves  ovate,  stems  much  branched,  glabrous,  and  very 
white.  It  is  used  as  a  vegetable,  and  will,  from  the  high  testimonials  we  have 
seen,  no  donbt  become  an  esteemed  addition  to  the  table,  the  leaves  having  the 
flavor  of  spinach,  and  the  stems,  being  tender  and  succulent,  are  said  to  resemble 
asparagus.   • 

Delphinium  oabbinale.  Hoolc.  RanunculijLcecB  JSelUhoreal — ^This  is  a  plant 
about  to  make  a  sensation  in  the  horticultural  world.  A  scarlet  larkspur  I  Mara 
avis,  that  is  to  say,  the  phcBnix  of  the  genus.  Surdy  we  need  not  despair  of  a 
blue  rose. 

The  Delphinium  cardinale,  by  its  original  color,  being  well  worthy  of  its  name, 
is,  besides,  very  elegant  in  appearance  and  form.  It  is  an  annual.  Its  simple, 
straight  stem,  of  the  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  ends  in  a  long  panicle  of 
flowers,  of  the  liveliest  vermilion  color.  The»  radical  leaves  are  very  large,  and 
borne  on  long  petioles,  and  deeply  divided  in  five  cuneiform  segments,  divided 
themselves  into  two  or  three  narrow  lobes.  This  fine  species  is  one  of  the 
numerous  happy  discoveries  of  the  collector,  William  Lobb,  in  his  voyage  to 
California.  It.  is  probable  it  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  where  the  members  of  the  many  scientific  expeditions  of  the  United 
States  of  America  seem  to  have  met  with  it.  Cultivated  in  the  first  place  by 
MM.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter,  and  Chelsea,  it  flourished  perfectly  in  the  open  air,  in 
August,  1865. — Flore  de  Serves. 

WsiGBLA  ooBiEENBis,  Tkunherffin  Trans,  Linn,  Soc.,II.  381;  alias  W.  amabilis, 
Planchan  in  Fl  des  Serres,  VIIL  t  856.  Bot.  Mag,,  t.  4893 ;  alias  Diervilla 
grandiflora,  SCeh.  and  Zuce.  Fl,  Japonica,  I.  t  31* — ^Why  this  plant,  perfectly 
well-figured  in  the  Icones  Eempferianse,  should  have  received  the  garden  name 
of  amahHis,  we  are  unable  to  explain.  Nor  do  we  see  how  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  DitrvUla  grandifiora  of  Siebold  and  Zuccarini.  In  some  respects  it 
much  resembles  W,  rosea,  but  differs  from  it,  firstly,  in  its  more  reticulated  leaves, 
crisp  edge  of  the  corolla,  and  brighter  color;  and,  secondly,  in  the  very  important 
garden  quality  oi  flowering  in  the  autumn,  when  we  have  nothing  like  it  among 
hardy  shrubs.  We  have  now  (Oct.  8)  a  specimen  before  us  loaded  with  most 
brilliant,  deep,  rose-colored  flowers,  trailing  (for  it  is  not  much  of  a  bush)  over  a 
peat  border  among  Rhododendrons,  and  uncommonly  handsome  it  is.  In  our 
jodgment,  it  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  autumnal  shrub  after  the  rose. — 
Gardener's  Chronicle, 


RESIDENCE   OP    SAMtJEL  B.  PARSONS,.  FLUSHING, 

LONG   ISLAND.* 

The  house  is  built  of  wood,  filled  in  with  brick  laid  flat  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  a  space  of  an  inch  between  the  brick  and  the  outer  covering.  The  outer 
covering  is  plank,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  thick,  three  inches  wide,  ton^ed  and 
grooved^  and  put  together  with  white  lead.  The  piazza  columns  are  plain  round 
Doric.  The  blinds  and  close  sliding  shutters  all  open  inside,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  exposure  to  the  weather  in  opening  or  shutting.    On  each  side  of  the  *i ' 

*  See  Frontiflpleoe. 
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yestibale  is  it  closet,  one  for  hanging  coats,  and  the  other  for  a  standing  writing 
de^  with  a  gas-jet  over  it.  The  sti^irs  are  of  solid  oak,  and  shnt  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  house.  The  library  opens  into  the  drawing-room,  and  also  into  the 
stair  hail.  It  has  a  baj  window,  and  is  finished  solidly  with  English  oak,  the 
book-cases  being  set  in  the  wall.    Opening  into  the  dining-room  is  a  china  pantry, 


f¥m¥C/A9i.  noo^' 


and  also  a  disk  doset,  in  which  is  a  sink  drain,  and  jets  of  hot  and  eold  water» 
and  gas.    In  the  kitchen-dresser  is  a  diding  window  opening  into  the  store-room. 


BESIDBNCB  <»  flAMUH.  B.  FAB0ON& 


Betw6«i  the  dlning-rooin  and  kitohen  is  an  entry  and  side  door  opening  en  the 
porte-coehtre.  The  kitchen  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  from  a  tank  which 
is  kept  filled  from  a  spring  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  by  means  of  a  ram,  and 
also  a  windmill.  The  whole  house  is  lighted  with  gas,  which  is  also  used  for 
cooking,  in  warm  weather.  The  laundry,  with  permanent  wash  tubs,  irpning 
range,  Ac.,  is  in  the  basement  under  the  kitchen,  where  is  also  the  dairy,  drying- 
room,  &e. 
From  the  cellar  is  a  passage  communicating  with  a  closet  in  the  ice-house. 
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On  tbe  second  floor  the  chambers  all  communicate,  thns  securing  a  thorough 
Tentilation  at  all  times  either  by  means  of  open  windows  or  through  the  stair  hfUl, 
which  opens  into  the  observatory.  Over  the  kitchen  is  the  water-closet,  bath- 
room, and  dressing-room.  Over  the  piazza,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  kitchen 
with  the  house,  is  a  balcony  always  shaded  in  the  morning,  and  used  as  a  sitting 
place  in  summer. 

In  the  third  story  «re  four  chambers,  a  hall,  and  a  children's  play-room  sixteen 
by  forty  feet.  Abore  this  is  the  observatory,  commanding  a  view  of  the  snrronnd- 
ing  country,  the  East  River,  and  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson. 

The  house  is  heated  by  two  furnaces  in  one  chamber,  the  second  furnace  being 
used  only  in  extreme  weather. 

This  dwelling,  which  is  both  elegant  and  eminently  oomfortable,  occupies, 
nearly,  the  site  of  the  old  family  mansion,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 
Its  arrangements,  including  the  ice-house,  are  remarkable  for  their  substantial  air. 
In  a  separate  building  is  a  school-room  Ibr  Mr.  P.'s  children,  and  to  this  school 
a  very  few  selected  neighboring  youths  are  admitted,  a  plan  which,  while  it 
insures  a  guarded  private  tuition,  removes  one  objection  to  that  system. 

The  planting  in  the  grounds  has  been  judiciously  done,  and  under  such  advan- 
tages of  possession  at  hand  of  all  that  could  be  desirable,  will  soon  prove  emi- 
nently effective. 

<  ^  ♦■  •  »      ■■  - 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO  AMATEURS. 

BY  THE  LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING.* 

You  may  plant  peas,  for  the  earliest  crop,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  and  it  is  fit  to  dig.  Choos^  a  warm,  sheltered  spot,  and  use  rotten  stable 
manure  and  ashes  in  preparing  the  soil,  before  sowing  the  seed.  Peas  don't 
mind  a  hard  frost,  even  when  on  rich  or  too  high  ground ;  and  therefore  the 
earlier  you  plant,  the  earlier  you  pick.  If  you  have  to  plant  in  the  open  garden, 
you  may  hasten  your  crop  by  sowing  the  drills  east  and  west,  and  setting  a  board 
on  the  ground  edgeways,  on  the  north  side,  to  shelter  each  row.  "Prince  Albert" 
is  one  of  the  best  early  sorts. 

Rhubarb  is  an  invaluable  plant  to  those  who  like  a  spring  tart.  You  may  have 
yours  ready  to  cut  a  week  before  your  neighbor's,  without  the  trouble  of  forcing, 
if  you  set  your  plants  in  a  border  on  the  south  side  of  a  wall  or  tight  board  fence, 
and  take  the  precaution  to  loosen  up  the  soil,  and  cover  each  crown  of  roots  with 
a  bushel  basket  full  of  black  peat  earth  the  autumn  before. 

Some  men  are  marvellously  fond  oi  pruning j  and  go  about  cutting  a  limb  here, 
and  a  branch  there,  wiUiout  "rhyme  or  reason."  Don't  prune  your  standard 
trees,  unless  the  branches  are  so  unnatural  as  to  crowd  each  other ;  and  even  then, 
they  should  be  thinned  out  as  little  as  possible  to  answer  the  purpose.  Or,  in 
the  other  case,  where  the  tree  has  got  into  a  stunted  and  feeble  state,  when  a 
shortening-back  the  terminal  shoots,  along  with  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  will 
make  it  push  out  strong,  healthy  shoots  again. 

If  yon  wish  to  get  early  crops  in  your  kitchen  garden,  make  some  boxes  two 
feet  square,  and  a  foot  high.  Knock  them  together  out  of  any  rough  boards ; 
and  if  you  cannot  afford  to  glaze  the  whole  top  (and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  a 
waste  of  money),  put  a  single  light  in — a  T-by-9.  If  you  want  a  hill  of  early 
cucumbers,  melons,  or  tomatoes,  dig  out  a  hole  of  the  sijse  of  the  box,  and  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep,  fill  it  with  fresh  stable  manure  mixed  with  litter,  tread  the 

*  Reprinted  from  an  early  volume  of  tlie  HartiaUtwigt* 
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maiMire  down  firmly  till  there  is  roam  for  six  or  eight  inches  of  good  light  soil. 
On  the  latter  plant  jonr  seeds.  They  will  soon  start,  with  the  slight  warmth  of 
the  manure,  and  the  box  will  protect  them  at  night,  and  daring  <sold  and  stormy 
days,  till  the  season  is  settled.  Every  mild  day  yon  will,  of  course,  raise  it  np  on 
one  side  an  inch  or  two,  for  fresh  air ;  and  in  positiyely  warm  days,  remove  it  for 
a  few  hours  altogether.  In  this  way,  you  will  get  a  crop,  at  small  cost,  a  loug 
start  in  advance  of  the  unsheltered  growth  along  side,  and  have  none  of  the  bother 
and  vexation  of  transplanting  from  hotbeds.  The  boxes  cost  v^  little,  if  you 
make  them  yqucself ;  and  if  laid  away  as  soon  as  there  is  no  farther  need  of  them, 
they  will  last  a  dozen  years  or  more. 

When  y(m  are  planting  a  tree  or  shrub,  don't  be  penny- wise  and  pound-foolish; 
in  other  words,  so  anxious  to  have  it  look  large,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  cut  off  it 
single,  inch  of  its  t6p  to  balance  the  loss  of  roots.  Kemember  that  if  your  tree 
would  grow  six  inches  if  left  ".  unshortened,"  it  would  grow  twelve  if  properly 
diortened,  besides  making  far  healthier  shoots  and  bigger  leaves,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  being  five  times  as  likely  not  to  die. 

If  you  are  about  to  turn  "  orehardist,"  never  buy  a  large  quantity  of  trees  of 
any  nurseryman,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  ''extensive  advertisements.  It  is 
easy  to  say  fine  things  in  print ;  such  as  "  immense  specimen  grounds,"  '*  50,000 
trees,  carefully  propagated  under  the  direction  of  the  proprietor,"  &c.  &c.  Go 
and  see  for  yourself;  and  very  likely  the  "immense  specimen  ground"  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  dozen  old  trees  in  a  grass  plat,  and  the  nursery  a  wilderness  of  con- 
fusion. Never,  in  short,  buy  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  trees  of  any  man  who  is  a 
atranger  to  you,  without  inquiring  first  all  about  his.  accuracy,  from  customers 
who  have  dealt  with  him,  and  proved  his  sorts.  Such  people,  who  have  tasted 
his  quality,  are  not  very  likely  to  tell  "long  yams,"  though  advertifietnents  some- 
times will. 

The  neatest  and  most  perfect  mode  of  gprafting,  is  yoUce  grafiing,  {See  Down- 
ing's  Fruits,  p.  15.)  It  can  only  be  done  when  your  stock  and  scion  correspond 
pretty  nearly  in  size;  but  the  amalgamation  is  done  in  short-hand.  Tie  the 
wound  over  neatly  with  a  strand  of  matting  or  coarse  woollen  yam,  and  smear  the 
whole  over  with  thick  "  shellac  paint,"  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  fail. 

No  large  fruit  tree  is  so  readily  "reformed"  as  a  pear.  Many  a  tree,  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  high,  that  stands,  at  this  moment,  witiiin  ten  rods  of  your  door,  and 
bears  nothing  but  fruit  that  you  would  be  ashamed  to  offer  at  a  country  fair,  may 
be  made  to  bear  ht$heh  of  Bartletts,  or  something  as  good,  in  three  years'  time, 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  couple  of  hours,  in  cutting  back  and  grafting  all  the 
principal  limbs  as  soon  as  the  sap  is  fairly  in  motion*  **  Cleft  grafting"  is  the 
readiest  mode  for  this  sort  of  subject ;  and  a  little  practice  will  enable  any  one  to 
perform  it  very  quickly. 

If  yon  want  to  be  successful  in  transplanting,  don't  be  afraid  of  working  in  dull 
weather.  ,  If  you  are  shy  of  a  '^Scotch  mist,"  buy  an  Ijidia-rabber  macintosh. 
Nothing  is  so  crael,  to  many  sorts  of  trees,  as  to  let  their  tender  fibres  parch  up 
in  a  dry  wind,  or  a  bright  sun.  Such  weather  may  be  fun  to  yon,  but  'tis  death 
to  them. 

Dress  your  lawns  with  a  mixture  of  guano  and  ashes ;  one  bushel  of  the  former 
to  four  bushels  of  the  latter.  The  earlier  in  the  spring  it  can  be  put  on  the  better, 
so  that  the  rains  may  carry  the  soluble  parts  to  the  roots.  A  light  coat  of  this, 
spread  broad-cast,  is  much  better  for  grass  than  any  other  manure. 

The  best  top-dressing  for  a  strawben^  bed  is  burnt  sod$.    Pile  up  the  bmsh 
and  rubbish  you  have  at  hand  in  layers  with  the  sods,  and  set  fire  to  the  heap 
let  it  smoulder  away  for  several  days,  till  the  wood  is  pretty  well  burnt  out, 
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the  sods  well  roasted.  Then  overhanl  the  heap,  chop  aad  beat  it  up  fine  with 
the  spade,  and,  after  loosening  up  the  soil  in  the  bed,  give  them  a  coat  an  inch 
or  two  in  thickness.  It  will  gire  new  life  to  the  plants,  and  set  them  fn  a  way  to 
gire  jOQ  an  uncommonly  fine  -crop.  an  oid  NGGEik 

DEGENERATION  OF  VARIETIES  OP  THE  PEAR-TREE. 

Mr.  Ds  Jonohs,  of  Brussels,  has  been  writing  lately  much  about  his  &Torite 
pear-tree,  and  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  respecting  the  degeneration  of 
Tarieties,  so  much  talked  about.     He  says : — 

**  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be  understood  that  rarieties  cnlti- 
yated  in  climates  analogous  to  that  in  which  they  were  raised,  will,  in  general, 
retain  their  characters,  provided  the  trees  are  planted  in  a  suitable  soil,  and  treated 
in  a  proper  manner. 

"If  the  causes  of  degeneration  are  to  be  ascertained,  they  may  be  sought  and 
found : — 

*'  I.  In  the  use  of  improper  stocks,  which  have  no  affinity  with  the  graft. 

"2.  In  the  use  of  grafts  badly  selected,  either  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  very 
young  trees,  or  from  others  weak  and  affected  with  variotts  diseases. 

"3.  In  the  use  of  grafts  grown  in  an  artificial  manner.   . 

"  4.  In  a  mode  of  cnltivation  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  variety. 

''5.  In  planting  a  variety  in  soil  which  is  either  too  poor  and  too  shaDow,  or 
too  heavy,  cold  and  moist. 

"6.  In  want  of  attention,  in  consequemce  of  ignorancQ  of  the  first  elements  of 
a  rational  mode  of  culture. 

"  With  respect  to  the  first  three  causes,  we  have  touched  upon  the  principal 
points  connected  with  them  on  several  occasions  in  previous  articles,  and  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  revert  to  them.  Concerning  the  fourth,  it  is  evident  to  every 
practical  man  that  a  normal  degree  of  vigor,  and,  consequently,  a  good  crop  of 
perfect  fruit,  can  only  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  tree  to  take  that  form  which  is 
most  in  conformity  with  its  mode  of  vegetation.  If  that  form  is  constantlyrestricted 
by  premature  pinching,  or  by  too  severe  pruning,  the  tree  bears  a  few  small,  cracked, 
gritty  fruits,  becomes  barren,  and  is  eventually  destroyed.  This  is  not  owing  to 
degeneration,  but  to  a  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  Nor  can  we 
attribute  the  cause  to  degeneration,  when  bad  fruit  is  gathered  from  a  tree  planted 
in  a  SOU  which  is  too  strong,  compact,  and  moist  It  is  not  reasonable  to  seek 
from  the  soil  that  which  it  cannot  give. 

"  We  have  seen  a  plantation  of  more  than  100  pear-trees,  comprising  about  80 
of  the  best  varieties  of  pears.  These  trees  were  confided  to  one  who  is  known  to 
be  an  able  cultivator.  They  were  all  trained  in  the  same  form — ^that  of  a  dwarf 
pyramid— upon  the  free  stock,  and  upon  the  quince.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1856, 
the  100  trees  had  not  200  pears  on  them.  The  premature  pinching,  performed, 
in  a  season  different  from  the  ordinary  run,  had  caused  a  disorder^  vegetation, 
from  which,  of  course,  the  trees  suffered,  and,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  wei^ 
not  able  to  set  their  fruit.  Moreover,  the  ground  where  the  trees  were  planted 
was  covered  with  a  rather  thick  layer  of  horsedung,  and  this  preventing  the  aetion 
of  the  air  and  sun  upon  the  soil  which  covered  the  roots,  the  trees  were  unable  to 
profit  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  solar  rayg  upon  the  ascending  sap.  If  these 
trees  remain  weakly  and  barren,  is  that  result  to  be  attributed  to  the  drcumatanoe 
of  the  varieties  treated  in  this  way  having  reached  the  period  of  degeneration  ? 

''That  fhiit-trees,"  he  concludes,  ''are  disposed  to  degenerate  in  eonee^esoe 
of  the  time  they  have  been  in  existence,  we  da  not  believe.'' 
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BBURR]^   SUPERPIN  PEAR*. 

AoooBDiNG  to  Mr.  Dnpuy  Jamain,  and  other  reliable  horticnltnrists  in  Paris, 
this  fruit  is  the  product  of  one  of  the  namerons  grafts  or  yonng  trees  sent  by 
Prof.  Tan  Mons  to  Mr.  Poitean.  The  tree  is  hardy,  well  suited  to  this  climate, 
of  a  rather  thorny  and  wild  character,  of  vigorous  and  healthy  appearance.  Its 
form  and  shape  is  rather  pyramidal  with  some  diverging  branches.  It  grows  on 
the  Quince,  but  is  better  on  the  pear  stock,  on  which  it  will  do  as  an  orchard  tree. 
Bark,  grayish  green,  with  light  brown  dots  or  freckles.  The  blossom  spurs  are 
often  terminated  with  a  sharp  or  an  abortive  thorn.  Leaves^  medium,  a  little 
recurved,  serrated  and  of  a  dark  green  color.  Buds,  pointed,  gray.  Ihtit,  mid- 
dle sized,  pyriform,  sometimes  above  middle  size,  of  a  dull  green,  with  numerous 
brown  marblings^  and  occasionally,  as  in  Boston,  with  a  fkint  dull  red  cheek. 
Stem,  one  inch  long,  not  stout,  set  on  the  surface,  sometimes  swollen  at  the 
junction.  B^fe,  very  small,  sunk  in  a  moderately  deep  eal^fx,  sometimes  made 
irregular  by  a  few  ribs,  which  in  some  localities  and  seasons  extend  over  the 
whole  fruit,  and  instead  of  smooth,  make  it  look  knobby  and  coarse.  Flesh,  white 
greenish,  delicate,  very  juicy,  half  melting  and  buttery,  with  sugar  and  flavor 
enough  to. make  it  one  of  the  best  pears.  Although  opinions  do  not  agree  in  the 
east,  west,  and  south  about  the  quality  of  this  variety,  we  can  safely  predict  that 
in  the  Middle  States,  under  proper  cultivation,  and  in  a  rich  sandy  loam,  its  qualities 
wiU  not  prove  inferior  to  any  of  the  pears  of  that  region.  They  have  been  tested 
in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Wm.  Reid's  nursery  it  was  always  found  a  ''very  good"  pear. 
It  seems  not  to  be  as  good  in  Western  New  York ;  but  it  will  be  saie  to  wait  for 
trees  of  a  proper  age  and  steady  habits  before  a  final  judgment. 

The  Superfln  kept  well,  and  ripens  slowly  from  September  to  late  in  October, 
at  least  so  it  did  with  us.  This  was  a  little  surprising,  as  fn  France  it  rarely  can 
be  kept  over  September,  but  it  is  not  the  first  pear  coming  to  maturity  later  than 
in  its  native  climate.  Perhaps  no  summer  nor  fall  pear  ripens  here  as  early  as  in 
Paris.  For  instance,  we  have  never  passed  through  the  end  of  June  without 
some  fine  dishes  of  Madeleines-^which  do  not  ripen  here  until  the  middle  of  July. 
This  was  not  only  in  France,  but  in  the  cool  wet  climate  of  Belgium. 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES,  NO.    1.— THE   CUCUMBER. 

BY  WM.  OHOBLTON. 

Allow  me  to  offer  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  cultivation  of  this  generally  accepted 
kitchen  edible ;  and  first,  of  soil  and  situaHon.  The  Cucumber  delights  in  a  rich 
and  loose  vegetable  mould — consequently,  decomposed  leaves  or  yegetable  refuse 
will  furnish  a  good  manure.  Barnyard  dung  is  the  next  best  sobstitnte,  bat  this 
ought  not  to  be  rank  or  nnfermented,  as,  in  such  state,  it  produces  too  exuberant 
a  growth  of  plant  and  paucity  of  fruit,  with  a  subjeetDees  to  canker  aid  gangrene 
in  the  stems.  The  situation  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  open  to  the.  sun,  and,  if 
pOflsiUe,  screened  from  the  action  of  violent  winds. 

OtO-door  Culture, — In  this  there  is  no  more  skill  required  than  for  ordinary 
crops  of  other  vegetables.  It  is  well  to  make  choice  of  Hmd  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated the  previous  season.  Dig  or  plough  deeply  in  the  fall ;  let  the  ground 
lay  as  rough  as  possible  throughout  the  winter,  and  when  it  is  in  good  wo^ng 
order,  after  the  frosts,  give  it  a  thorough  stirring  with  the  foit  or  phMgh.  About 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  April,  aocordiog  to  ktitude,  will  ht  tive  to  prepare 

*  See  Fzontispieoe. 
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for  sowing.  Mark  off  the  whole  piece  into  straight  and  right-angled  lines,  six 
feet  apart,  the  in.tersection8  of  which  will  show  exactly  the  spot  for  each  hill  of 
plants ;  at  these  crossings,  drop  a  few  forksfnl  of  manure,  and  work  it  in  well, 
so  that  it  maj  mix  with  some  nine  square  feet  of  the  soil,  leaving  the  middle  a 
trifle  elevated  above  the  general  level ;  npon  this  make  a  flat  surface ;  drop  from 
six  to  eight  seeds,  and  cover  an  inch.  When  the  young  plants  have  produced 
some  three  "  rough"  leaves,  go  over  the  whole  plot,  pull  out  all  but  the  three 
strongest,  raise  the  soil  up  to  those  left — so  far  as  the  seed  leaves — and  nip  out 
the  top  above  the  third  rough  leaf;  this  will  cause  side  branches  to  be  sooner 
emitted,  and  an  earlier  production  of  fruit.  It  also  enhances  very  much  the  fruit- 
fulness  and  better  quality,  if  a  periodical  pinching  of  the  ends  of  the  shoots  be 
persevered  in  throughout  the  season — say  at  every  sixth  or  seventh  joint ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  those  branches  which  are  superfluous,  or  are  not  showing  fruit  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  may  be  rubbed  out  by  the  thumb.  This  will  prevent 
crowding,  and  give  the  leaves  a  free  exposure  to  the  light,  which  will  assist  the 
productiveness.  Work  the  hoe  often  and  deeply  over  the  ground  before  the  vines 
cover  it,  and  so  prevent  the  requirement  of  much  after- weeding.  Cucumbers  are 
subject  to  become  bitter  if  the  plants  have  not  sufficient  moisture,  which  makes  it 
necessary  where  quality  is  an  object,  to  give  water  in  dry  weather.  When  this  is 
done,  let  a  good  soaking  be  applied. 

Forcing  in  the  Jfothouse, — There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  Cucumbers  fresh- 
gathered  from  the  vine  all  the  year  round,  but,  of  course,  with  a  plant  which  is  so 
soon  injured  by  cold,  all,  excepting  the  summer  crop,  have  to  be  grown  under 
glass,  and  the  necessary  heat  must  be  applied  artificially.  Were  a  house  to  be 
erected  for  this  purpose,  a  very  suitable  one  would  be  as  represented  in  the  iaceom- 

panying  cross-section  plan,  and  heated 
by  a  flue  A,  B;  or,  still  better,  hot- 
water  pipes  and  boiler.  Such  a  house 
might  be  ten  feet  wide  by  as  many  feet 
long  as  the  proprietor  might  think  fit, 
and  it  is  not  for  cucumbers  alone  that 
this  would  be  useful.  Bush-beans, 
strawberries,  and  some  other  things  of 
like  character,  could  be  forced,  £r  in- 
troduced into  the  same  apartment; 
besides,  its  suitableness  for  propagating 
young  flowering  plants.  There  is  no 
real  necessity  for  going  to  the  expense 
of  such  an  erection  where  there  are 
other  houses  in  which  the  more  tender  exotics  are  grown,  and  a  night  temperature  of 
60^  is  kept,  as  a  small  portion  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  four  or  five  plants 
trained  up  near  the  glass,  will  give  a  supply  for  a  small  family  the  whole  winter. 

The  Cucumber,  as  it  is  most  commonly  grown,  is  but  an  annual  plant,  but  it  is 
possible  to  extend  its  lifetime,  and  it  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  or  by  layers 
and  cuttings.  The  first  is  the  readiest  method,  but  if  we  desire  to  retain  some 
individual  plant  of  superior  excellence,  and  have  not  got  any  seed  of  the  same,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  other  modes  of  increase.  To  grow  from  cuUings, 
take  a  short-jointed  branch  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  leaves ;  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife  immediately  below  a  leaf-joint,  remove  the  lower  leaf  down  to  the 
knot,  and  place  the  cutting  so  prepared  one  inch  deep  in  a  four-inch  pot  filled 
:  i  with  sandy  vegetable  earth.  If  the  operation  be  performed  in  hot  summer  time, 
<  I    remove  to  a  shady  and  damp  place  in  a  frame  or  other  glass  convenience ;.  cover 
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with  a  ben  glass,  or  other  simUar  BubBtitate,  but  not  too  close ;  leave  a  small 
opening  for  Uie  extreme  moisture  to  evcape,  to  prevent  damping.  At  any  other 
season,  the  best  place  is  the  warmest  part  of  a  forcing-hoase,  and  the  addition  of 
a  little  bottom  warmth  ;  water  rather  sparingly  nntil  roots  are  emitted,  bat  keep 
the  soil  moist.  Layers  may  be  rooted  in  the  following  manner :  Choose  a  short- 
jointed  shoot ;  have  a  four-inch  pot  in  readiness  half  filled  with  the  above-mentioned 
soil ;  dnk  it  up  to  the  rim  directly  under  the  intended  layer ;  cat  ofif  the  third  or 
foarth  leaf  from  the  top  down  to  the  axil,  and  bend  this  joint  into  the  pot  until  it 
touches  the  earth ;  next  fill  up  to  near  the  top,  and  place  a  stone  over  the  whole, 
to  keep  .the  branch  from  springing ;  give  water  as  may  be  required,  and,  in  three 
weeks,  the  newly  rooted  plant  may  be  cut  off,  and  planted  where  needed.  If  a 
supply  of  fruit  be  wanted  for  fall  and  midwinter  use,  the  seed  may  be  sown,  or 
the  above  operations  performed  about  the  beginning  of  August. 

When  the  cuttings  or  layers  are  well  rooted,  or  the  seedling  plants  have  got 
three  rough  leaves,  they  will  be  ready  for  planting  in  their  fruiting  quarters,  which 
should  be  the  warmest  part  of  the  hothouse,  or  as  shown  in  the  plan,  and  either 
placed  near  the  glass,  or  trained  up  with  a  straight  stem  until  the  top  arrives 
thereat,  when  it  may  be  nipped  out.  The  after-training  will  be  the  same  as  ex- 
plained for  out-door  culture,  only  each  branch  will  need  to  be  tied  so  as  to  keep 
the  leaves  near  the  under  side  of  the  roof,  in  the  same  way  that  grape-vines  are 
managed.  A  box  or  pot  containing  three  cubic  feet,  will  hold  soil  enough  for  a 
plant  during  the  season,  which  ought  to  be  well  drained  by  putting  two  inches  of 
broken  crocks  or  charcoal  in  the  bottom.  Liquid  manure  will  have  to  be  applied 
occasionally  during  active  growth,  and  this  may  be  diluted  drainings  from  the 
stable,  or  guano  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon.  Keep  the 
temperature  at  60^  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  during  sunshine, 
and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere. 

forcing  hy  Dung-Beds. — The  Cucumber  may  be  successfully  grown  as  an  early 
spring  crop  on  a  hot  dung-bed,  covered  by  a  box  frame  and  glass  sashes.  Com- 
mence by  putting  together  a  heap  of  fresh,  unfermented  horsedung,  and,  if  leaves 
are  at  hand,  add  one-third  in  bulk ;  when  the  whole  becomes  well  heated  up,  turn  it 
over,  still  keeping  it  together,  to  prevent  any  check  in  the  fermentation,  and  in  a 
few  days  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Choose  a  dry  spot ;  measure  off  two  feet  wider 
and  longer  than  the  size  of  the  box  frame ;  excavate  this  area  two  feet  deep,  in 
which  build  up  the  bed  to  the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  bottom ;  place  on  the 
frame  and  sashes  immediately,  which  will  protect  from  the  cold,  and  assist  fermen- 
tation. Wait  for  a  few  days,  and  when  the  maximum  heat  is  ascertained,  and  a 
portion  of  the  pungent  smell  has  passed  away,  cover  over  the  whole  inside  surface 
with  three  inches  deep  of  soil.  A  thermometer  may  now  be  hung  up  out  of  reach 
of  the  sun,  and  so  as  not  to  touch  the  soil,  and  when  it  indicates  70^  to  75^  in  the 
morning,  without  any  offensive  effluvia,  the  bed  is  in  a  fit  state  for  the  plants  or 
seeds.  A  mound,  containing  the  half  of  a  wheelbarrowfal  of  the  before-described 
compost,  may  now  be  placed  under  the  centre  of  each  sash,  levelling  the  top  down 
to  one  foot  from  the  glass.  Under  this  mound  a  tube  of  wood  four  inches  diame- 
ter, and  open  at  both  ends,  should  be  introduced,  the  object  being  to  let  the  ex- 
treme heat  pass  off  from  beneath  the  roots.  If  the  plants  have  been  previously 
prepared,  they  may  now  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  ''hills,"  or 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  same  places.  With  the  variations  of  the  weather, 
these  beds  work  very  unevenly  in  temperature,  which  makes  a  covering  of  boards 
around  the  sides  of  much  service.  At  night,  the  glass  also  will  have  to  be  covered 
Ji  by  straw  mats  or  shutters,  and  if,  with  this,  the  thermometer  happen  to  range  too 
w  high  during  mild  changes,  the  glasses  may  be  tilted  a  little  for  the  time  being.    In 
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a  week  or  two,  the  roots  will  begia  to  push  out  beyond  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
more  soil  will  be  required  from  time  to  time,  until  the  first  uppermost  level  is 
obtained  over  the  whole  surface.  Air  will  hare  to  be  admitted  according  to  cir- 
dnmstanoes,  and  it  is  best  to  do  this  hj  propping  up  the  sashes.  Let  the  tempe- 
rature range  from  60^  to  65^  at  night,  and  75^  to  85^  by  day.  Stop  the  ends  of 
the  shoots,  and  prune  as  before  directed.  It  is  requisite  to  give  a  slight  shade 
during  strong  sunshine,  while  the  plants  are  young,  but,  bv  gradually  withholding 
it,  they  will,  after  a  time,  bear  any  amount  of  light.  As  the  season  advances,  and 
wanft  weather  comes  along,  the  glasses  may  be  opened  accordingly,  until,  finally, 
they  can  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  plants  will  continue  to  bear  most,  if  not  all 
the  summer. 

Dung-beds,  during  fermentation,  give  off  moisture,  which  is  absorbed  by  itie 
soil  above,  and,  of  course,  at  the  commencement,  there  is  not  much  water  required ; 
notwithstanding  which,  it  will  have  to  be  applied  occasionally,  but  nefver  when 
rain-storms  are  present  In  fact,  it  is  this  kmd  of  weather  that  makes  the  great- 
est difliculty  with  dung-beds,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  not  advisable  to  begin 
with  them  sooner  than  the  middle  of  February ;  but  adopt  the  above-mentioned 
method,  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  fruit  in  the  winter  months. 


GREENHOUSES  OF  J.   MoOALL,  £bq., 

STATIN  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

Nbw  BuoHTOir,  Staten  Idand, 

J.  J.  Smith,  Esq. 

Deak  Sir:  Inclosed  I  send  you  a  perspective  view  and  ground-plan  of  a  col- 
lection of  horticultural  houses,  designed  by  myself,  for  J.  McOall,  Esq.,  Staten 
Island,  and  combining  beauty  of  exterior  with  practical  utility.  In  this  case  it 
was  required  to  have  an  early  and  late  grapery,  a  large  general  conservatory,  and 
a  suitable  apartment  for  camellias,  and  other  polished  leaved  greenhouse  plants, 
which  are  subject  to  be  scorched  by  the  rays  of  midday  sun.  The  most  available 
site  was  on  a  level  plot,  so  situated  that  the  longitudinal  extension  of  the  struc- 
ture should  be  east-southeast,  and  west-northwest..  It  was  also  desirable  that 
no  part  should  appear  as  ^' sheds"  or  other  like  nuisance,  consequently  the  ordi- 
nary conveniences  are  provided  for  by  a  cellar,  forty  feet  long  by  nine  feet  wide, 
being  sunk  under  the  northwest  part  of  the  building,  and  which  contains  the  two 
boilers  and  sufficient  room  for  the  winter's  fuel.  There  are  two  cisterns,  each 
fourteen  feet  wide  by  fourteen  feet  deep  underground,  and  beneath  the  stage  of 
the  central  house.  Each  house  is  furnished  with  a  tank  for  tepid  water,  having  a 
hose-coupling  attached,  with  faucets  so  arranged,  that  one  force-pump  (which  is 
fixed  under  the  stage)  answers  all  the  purposes  of  drawing  water  from  the  cisterns 
into  the  tanks,  or  from  any  one  of  the  tanks  to  shower  over  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  interior,  at  pleasure.  The  centre  house  is  twenty-one  feet  wide  by  forty-six 
feet  long,  and  seventeen  feet  from  the  ground  level  to  the  ridge.  The  two  wings 
are  fifty  feet  long  by  twentv  feet  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  to  the  ridges,  which  are 
on  a  level  with  the  eaves  where  they  join.  The  groundwork,  making  of  borders, 
and  planting,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Nicol,  the  intelligent  gardener,  and  from  pre- 
sent appearances,  future  success  is  certain.  The  vines  were  one  vear  old  from 
the  "eye,"  when  planted,  last  March,  and  the  greater  part  are  now  (August  11th) 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long,  with  proportionate  strength  of  cane,  and 
with  good  ripening,  will  be  fully  qualified  to  bear  a  light  crop  of  fruit  next  year. 

Most  respectfully  yours,  i ' 

WM.  CHOBLTON.        (  > 
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PINUS  HARTWBQI— HARTWEG'S  PINl^. 

This  specie^  is  a  natiye  of  Mexico,  where  Hartweg  discovered  it  on  Mount 
Campanario,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  and  ranging  immediately 
above  Picea  religiosa.    It  forms  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  leaves  six  inches 


Pinns  HartwegL 

and  upwards  in  length,  of  a  pale  green,  and  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom: 
Although  this  Pine  belongs  to  the  five-leaved  section  of  Pinns,  it  is  often  found 
with  four  only  in  a  bundle.  The  cones  are  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  pendulous. 
Many  of  the  species  in  the  group  to  which  Hartweg's  Pine  belongs  are  remark- 
able for  the  length  of  their  leaves ;  and  this,  there  being  five  in  a  sheath,  gives 
them  a  peculiar  and  striking  appearance,  and  as  such  they  are  much  prized  by 
collectors.  Unfortunately  the  winter  of  1853-4,  and  the  following  one,  proved 
fatal  to  many  of  the  handsomest  kinds,  and  they  may  be  pronounced  too  tender 
for  the  English  climate.  Of  this  section,  we  lost  from  our  collection  leiophylla, 
Wincesteriana,  Gordoniama,  filifolia,  Russelliana,  Devoniana,  Grenvilleffi,  and 
even  palustris  (australis) ;  while  Hartwegi,  Montezumse,  and  apulcensis  of  the 
long-leaved  species  survived.  And  we  find  pretty  nearly  the  same  results 
happened  in  other  Pinetums.  This  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  thosQ  which 
have  turned  out  to  be  hardy ;  among  them  Hartwegi — ^which  is  now  the  finest  of 
the  long-leaved  species,  capable  of  enduring  our  winters,  excepting,  perhaps  P. 
microphylla. 
No  collection  of  Conifers  can  be  called  complete  except  it  contains  our  present 
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subject,  wbicb,  even  ia  a  yoang  st^te,  has  something  grand  and  striking  in  its 
appearance.  Although  the  soil  should  be  naturally  drj  or  well  drained  for 
growing  it,  it  prefers  a  good,  rich  loam,  rath^  heavy  than  otherwise. 

In  composition,  this  section  should  be  grouped  together,  as  they  do  not 
harmonize  well  with  the  short-leayed  kinds.  Planted  in  this  way,  and  in  appro- 
priate situations,  they  will  form  a  striking  mass,  very  distinct  from  anything  else. 

Our  engraving  was  taken  ftrom  a  fine  specimen  in  the  Pinetum  at  Nuneham 
Park,  near  Oxford. — London  Iforigt. 

[This  pine  was  destroyed  last  winter  at  Wodenethe,  but  would  be  a  very  valu- 
able acquisition  at  the  South. — Ed.]  . 


THE   EFFECTS   OF   THE   COLD.* 

BY  WM.  BAOC^,  BIOHMOMD,  MASS. 

AfTTTTMN  seems  like  a  late  and  "  after  the  fair"  period,  to  speak  of  the  results 
of  a  gone-by  winter ;  yet  the  effects  of  such  winters  as  the  last'  are  not  always 
Bufficiently  developed  to  warrant  an  opinion  with  regard  to  them  until  the  brief 
spring  which  follows  has  oassed  away,  and  summer,  that,  in  consequence  offspring's 
brevity,  has  so  much  of  the  work  of  two  seasons  to  perform,  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  its  resurrection  influence,  and  tell  us  what  is  coming  into  hopeful 
life,  and  what  is  dead  beyond  all  recovery. 

Our  last  winter,  i^ong  the  Berkshire  Hills,  was  long  and  uniformly  cold.  With 
us,  however,  the  mercury  d^d  not  realize  the  depression  that  it  often  does  in  milder 
and  briefer  winters.  Its  lowest  mark,  by  our  observation,  was  20^  below  zero,  or 
3^  and  49  less  than  was  the  case  in  several  preceding  winters.  We  had  no  thaws 
worthy  of  the  name  until  late  in  March,  and  the  ifumber  of  times  from  December 
25  until  that  period,  when  the  mercury  rose  above  freezing,  were  few  as  well  as 
brief.  The  quantity  of  suow,  if  it  had  lain  level,  would  have  measured  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  feet,  according  to  localities.  But,  in  most  situations,  it  was 
badly  drifted ;  consequently,  highways  and  gardens  had  a  large  supply.  In  the 
latter,  it  served  as  a  beautiful  protection  to  tender  plants,  insomuch  they  wintered 
finely  under  its  cover,  though  it  was  rather  severe  in  breaking  down  young  trees, 
especially  dwarfs. 

In  consequence  of  winter's  closing  in  by  a  fall  of  snow  upon  unfrozen  ground, 
the  advance  of  spring,  so  far  as  the  dying  away  of  mud  was  concerned,  was  rapid. 
But  the  departure  of  the  snow,  and  the  settling  of  the  ground,  did  not  bring  warm 
weather.  Cold  and  chilling  northerly  winds  prevailed  through  May,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  progress  of  vegetation  was  slow  and  unhealthy. 

But,  to  mark  the  effects  of  the  winter,  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants,  &c.,  never  passed  its  ordeal  better.  So  with  roses  and  all  flow- 
ering plants  and  shrubs  that  were  covered  with  snow.  Above  this  snow-line, 
however,  all  but  the  more  hardy  kinds  were  killed. 

Peach-trees  suffered  most  severely  of  all  our  fruits.  The  last  year's  growth 
gave  out  their  feeble  blossoms  and  died,  so  that  the  trees,  until  the  last  of  June, 
looked  more  fit  for  the  brush-heap  than  the  garden.  Many  were  cut  down,  but 
in  most  cases  where  they  were  allowed  to  stand,  they  (unless  in  very  old  trees) 
threw  out  new  shoots,  and,  by  the  middle  of  August,  assumed  appearances  of 
hopeful  thrift,  so  that  we  anticipate  future  crops  from^them.  The  peach  gave  no 
firuit. 

*  This  interosting  article  was  intonded  for  a  former  number,  hut  was  crowded  out;  it  has, 
liowever,  lost  by  a  short  delay,  none  of  its  value. — Ed.  t 


Flums,  in  some  localities,  were  entirely  destroyed.  These  losses  were  not  peca- 
liar  to  old  and  decaying  trees,  but  we  saw  whole  rows  of  young  trees,  which  were 
vigorous  a  year  ago,  that  gave  no  «ign  of  verdure  this  year.  These  losses  were 
greatest  in  partiaUy  sheltered  localities.  Next  to  the  peach  and  plum,  the  cherry 
was  the  greatest  sufferer.  Some  few  trees  in  the  circle  of  our  obseiryation  were 
lost,  but  the  damage  was  principally  in  the  loss  of  the  later  growth  of  last  year. 
The  quantity  of  cherries  was  moderate,  very. 

Pears, — ^The  trees  stood  the  winter  without  any  apparent  injury  beyond  the 
breaking  down  of  branches  of  small  trees  by  snow.  They  gave  a  fair  amount  of 
blossoms,  but  in  consequence  of  the  continued  cold  winds  while  they  were  in  bloom, 
but  little  fruit  set~-such  as  matured  was  perfect  in  its  kind.  The  trees  have  made 
a  fine  growth  the  last  season,  and  give  a  reasonable  prospect  of  abundance  of  fruit 
in  future. 

Apple-trees  wintered  well,  the  only  drawback  being  the  depredations  of  the 
mice,  which  is  perhaps' as  much  attributable  to  a  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  as  to  any  peonliarity  of  the  season,  though  the  great  length  of  the  winter 
probably  had  a  tendency  to  increase  their  appetites  beyond  the  supplies  they  had 
provided  for  the  exigencies  of  the  season.  Unlike  their  usual  mode  of  wsjr&re, 
which  confines  their  depredations  mainly  to  grass  lands,  they  pitched  battle  on 
trees  on  grounds  where  hoed  crops  had  been  taken  off,  and  were  sometimes  more 
destroctive  there  than  in  grass  plots.  The  simplest  preventive  we  know  of  for 
such  cases,  is  to  stamp  the  early  snows  thoroughly  around  ypdng  trees. 

The  apple  orchards  bloomed  abundantly,  but  a  succession  of  cold  northerly 
winds,  almost  amounting  to  frost,  continued  from  the  ftrst  opening  of  the  bods 
until  the  petals  fell.  These  winds  were  fatal  to  the  general  crop,  so  we  have  bnt 
very  few  apples^  and  these  are  prindpaUy  on  the  sides  of  trees,  attd  in  orchards 
most  e£fectiudly  sheltered  from  these  winds-localities  where  ordinary  firosts  which 
collect  in  the  still,  cold  air  would  have  been  fiatak 

In  view  of  these  experiences,  we  can  see  no  particular  oauseTor  the  fruit  growers 
to  be  discouraged  in  their  labors.  The  pear  and  the  apple  have  given  us  a  new 
and  very  cheering  assurance  of  their  adaptedness  to  our  soil  and  climate,  uid  if 
they  have  failed  to  produce  the  usual  amount  of  fruit  for  "  this  once,"  it  was  owing 
to  causes  seldom  existing  rather  than  to  anything  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
The  peach  has  shown  itself  capable  of  standing  a  long-continued  severity  of  uniform 
cold,  and  yet  expand  its  pink  blossoms  to  the  sun.  Had  winter  closed  her  frozen 
reign  at  the  ordinary  period,  and  spring  oome  on  with  her  glad  snnshine  and  warm 
breezes,  these  blossoms  might  lu^e  matured  into  frait,  and  the  long-confined 
branches  might  have  given  forth  beautifdl  and  healthy  verdure.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  let  no  one  neglect  to  cnltivate  the  peach,  though  timidity  may 
induce  it  to  be  done  in  a  small  way.  The  plum  has  failed  to  some  extent  as  the 
result  of  the  season,  bat  the  loss  on  this  account  is  small,  indeed,  compared  with 
that  entailed  by  the  yearly  depredations  of  insects.  The  season  showed  marked 
effects  on  our  native  evergreens  as  weU  as  on  our  delicate  fruits.  The  hemlock,  the 
pine,  and  the  kalmias,  in  their  native  soil,  in  many  Inslaaces  exhibited  their  dried 
leaves  as  though  a  fire  had  passed  through  their  branekes.  So  it  was  not  the 
exotic — ^the  far-fetched  and  dear-bought  alone — ^that  suffered  the  inflnenoes  of  a 
season  which  those  of  us  who  witnessed  it  will  not  be  likely  to  forget. 
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FQUIW  NOTIOVS, 


Tub  BjLYTtns.'-'JtmipetvM  Sabina  iB  a  splendid  lawn  ]^ant,  whan  left  to  talce  its  natural 
growth  In  an  op«i  space  and  kindly  soil.  A  plant  on  my  lawn,  twenty^ftYo  yean  old, 
measnree  twenty-two  yards  in  elienmferenoe.  Its  branches  radiate  from'  a  single  Btem» 
which  is  invisible  in  the  centre,  feathering  all  round,  without  gap  or  blemish,  down  to  the 
giafls,  and  lising  only  about  three  feet  in  the  middle.  It  is  at  all  times  a  plsaaing  ol^ect ; 
hat  in  the  spring,  when  it  haa  put  iorth  its  tender  shoots,  or  in  the  autumn,  when  hespan- 
glad  with  dew,  it  is  particularJiy  beautifta.— if:  E.  Twmukend. 


har  Hbm  an  wbzbb  cbbt  O^oobs.— I  have  long  been  a  beeper  of  poultiy,  aad  an  observeir 
of  their  habits;  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  thai  hens  are  most  proUfio  when  left 
to  their  natural  instinct,  as  I  think  the  following  interesting  ciicnmstance  will  pcove :  One 
of  my  hena  (a  pullet  of  a  late  brood  last  year)  formed  herself  a  nest  among  the  ivy  on  the 
top  of  a  wall  nine  feet  high,  and  on  Sunday  last,  August  81,  f^m  sixteen  eggs  brought  out 
linnieen  strong,  heahhy  chickens  of  eveiy  color,  though  the  hen  is  a  cross  between  the^old- 
Pendlled  Hamburg  and  the  Ghray'Dcrking.  During  the  time  of  sitting,  she  was  several 
fbnea  exposed  to  violent  storms,  and  the  wall  fi^es  the  high  road,  with  eonstant  traAe. 
— WUtaria, 

UowM  o>  PiuivwffMg  Bflwia  PiTniq  ovxa  FsaoHk-rTBeoent^,  I  described  a  ready  mode  of 
pMTuntiBg  pigeona  ilying,  for  a  few  daya,  by  soaping  one  wing.  I  now- wish  to  cidl  attention 
i0  an  equally  eficacions  plan  that  is  adapted  to  fowls.  Being  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  I  noticed 
a  hen  with  the  appearance  of  having  a  wooden  yoke  across  her  shoulders.  On  inquiry,  he 
infonned  me  that  it  was  a  New  Forest  plan  of  preventing  the  flying  of  such  of  the  lighter 
and  more  active  varieties  as  it  was  wished  to  keep  within  bounds.  It  consisted  merely  of 
a  piece  of  Ught,  thin  lath,  about  two  inches  longer  than  the  width  of  the  body.  Two  pairs 
oi  opposite  notches  were  cut  in  it,  the  distance  between  the  pairs  being  the  exact  width  of 
the  body  of  the  bird.  In  these  notches  a  piece  of  ti^pe  was  securely  tied,  leaving  the  ends 
ftree ;  the  lath  was  then  placed  over  the  back,  and  secured  by  tying  the  loose,  free  ends  of 
the  tapes  under  the  winga  close  up  to  the  body,  taking  care  that  they  wwe  not  tied  so 
tightly  as  to  cut  into  the  iiesh*  Thia  contrivance  dfers  90  impedimeirt  to  the  ipovements 
of  the  fowl  until  it  attempts  to  raise  the  wings  for  iiight,  wheh  they  are  checked  in  their 
upivard  movement  by  the  psojeeting  ends  of  the  lath,  and  iiight  is  coaaequentiy  imprac- 
ticable. This  plan  is  superior  to  running  the  scissors  down  each  side  of  the  primary  quill 
leathers  of  one  wing,  inasmuch  as  the  fowl  is  not  disfigured,  and  it  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
better  th^n  the  unpleaaaat  pcactice  of  cutting  aoresii  several  of  the  QuiUs,  which  destroys 
the  appearance  of  the.  fowl,  Ai»d  leaver  an  i|g](y  set  <tf  stun^pA,  which  lapuU  out  with 
diA0nlty.--Tr.  JB.  TVelmeief. 

Tub  Htaczrtb.— rThere  is  hardly  a  ilowet  Ui  cultivation  so  generally  a  favorite  as  the 
hyadnthi  and  certainly  not  one  which  so  gratefolly  repays  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it. 
There  is  not  a  medium  capable  of  retaining  moisture  but  it  will  grow  in,  and  it  will  give  us 
as  good  a  bloom  when  planted  in  wet  sand  as  it  will  in  the  richest  compost.  Many  people 
to  be  thankful  for  this  spring  visitor,  from  those  whose  delicate  hands  put  the  finish 
beautifril  stands  which  grace  the  drawing-room,  to  the  salamander-like  men  who,  in 
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a  heat  that  would  broil  a  steak,  blow  the  thousands  of  glasses  employed  to  grow  them  in 
water.  There  is  not  a  smokj  hole  in  the  most  confined  mannfactnring  town  in  which  the 
hyacinth  will  not  Uoom,  if  allowed  moisture  of  some  kind  in  which  to  lex^^then  its  silTeiy 
roots.  If  we  calculated  by  the  means  required  for  its  growth,  instead  of  the  price  of  a  roet, 
it  might  truly  be  called  the  poor  man's  flowier.  There  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  is  per- 
mitted to  live  in  daylight,  but  may  indulge  himself  with  two  or  three,  if  he  be  fond  of  fiolr- 
ers,  and  they  will  afford  gratification  till  the  bloom  is  over.  Let  OTeiybody  who  can  raise 
three  flower-pots,  or  three  hyacinth  glasses,  buy  a  bulb  of  each  color,  and  they  will  have 
flowers — ay,  if  they  grow  them  in  a  smoky  attic,  or  a  still  more  smol^  kitchen. 

Tbb  Sku^ot  is  a  garden  vegetable,  well  spoken  of  in  the  Bemte  HorHeohf'bJxi  little  known 
here.  It  belongs  to  the  favoily  of  Umbellifen,  and  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  bunches  of 
fusiform,  fleshy  roots,  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length,  ^nd  from  three-fourths  to  one  inch 
in  diameter,  somewhat  crooked,  of  a  russet  color  externally,  the  flesh  being  white.  It  is 
one  of  the  richest  alimentary  roots ;  its  flavor  is  slight,  slightly  resembling  celery;  is  good 
fried  and  for  soupfi.  Its  produce  is  enormous,  and  eflbrts  are  making  to  introduce  it  in  place 
of  the  potato. 

OxAXiis  Bowel — ^It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  succeeds  well  ae  a  bedding-plant. 
It  produces  its  beautiful  rose-colored  flowers  in  great  proftision,  until  destroyed  by  Irost  in 
autumn;  and  when  planted  in  contrast  with  other  gay  colors,  I  have  always  found  it  to  be 
greatly  admired.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  the  third  week  in  March,  and  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.  I  put  three  bulbs  in  a  three-inch  pot ;  when  they  have  grown  about 
two  inches,  I  shift  them  into  four-inoh  pots,  and  gradually  harden  them  o^jT  in  fhunes  with 
other  bedding-plants.  They  are  planted  out  about  the  middle  of  June,  by  which  time  they 
will  be  nicely  in  bloom  ;  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  flower  stems  with  smaU  stakes  when 
first  planted  out,  for  if  this  is  not  done,  they  are  liable  to  be  blown  ofL  Until  the  plants 
have  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  ground,  a  situation  rather  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  and  well  exposed  to  the  miming  sun,  should  be  chosen  for  them,  as  they  show  them- 
selves to  most  advantage  during  bright  sunshine.-— IFiUiam  Addetley. 


Gkbsn-Flt. — ^It  has  often  struck  me  that  your  readers  might  do  good  service  to  each  other 
if  they  would,  from  time  to  time,  record  in  your  paper  the  various  successes  or  disappoint- 
ments which  they  meet  with.  For  instanceruo  amount  of  smoke  has  ever  satisfoctorilygot 
lid  of  the  green-fly  in  my  houses.  Frequent  fumigation  kept  my  geraniums,  &c.,  tolerably 
clean,  but  the  pest  still  existed.  This  year,' I  have  immersed  all  my  plants  in  a  mixture  of 
tobacco^  one-fourth  pound ;  soft  soap,  one  pound ;  water,  five  gallons ;  and,  although  it  is 
now  more  than  four  months  since  they  were  dipped,  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  a  single 
green-fly  when  cutting  them  down. — Iota. 


Sals  at  Chiswick. — Some  of  the  plants  8<dd  here,  on  Wednesday,  realixed  fair  prices,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  acoomit  of  a  few  of  the  lots :  Hammillaiia  globosa,  Cirrhifera 
and  Auriceps  brought  1/.  %9. ;  Qasterla  conspuroata,  a  species  of  Aloe,  and  Agave  filifera, 
1/.  125. ;  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  10«. ;  Theophrasta  Jussi»i,  3/.  Z$,  \  Peonia  Moutan  salmonea, 
3Z.  5«. ;  P.  M.  atroeanguinea,  6/. ;  a  variety  of  P.  M.  versicolor,  5/.  10s. ;  and  a  variety  of 
P.  M.  atropurpurea,  3/.  10s.  The  Chinese  Tree  Psonies  produced,  on  an  average,  about  22. 
each. 
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JLiFB  or  J«  C.  LoUDOH. — We  hare  long  wifdied  to  jtresent  ihiB  l^iograph/  <4  oncf  of  nature's 
noblemen,  and  the  greatest  writer  on  the  topics  of  hortiooltaffe,  to  the  American  pa.blic. 
Bj  dividing  it  into  three  numbers,  we  trench  but  little  qu  the  gronnd  doTotad  to  our  corre- 
spondents, who  will,  we  are  confident,  pardon  a  Uttl«  delaj  foTr  the  pleasure  <tf  perusing  this 
Torj  graceful  "  stoiy  of  a  life."  « 

In  man/  respects,  Mr.  Loudpn  resembled  our  own  Downing ;  the  s4me  entluuiaam  and 
lore  of  horticulturo,  the  sapae  indifference  lor  mere  money  matters,  and  indomitable  pet^ 
severance  in  writing,  when  other  afiairs  pifessed  for  attention,  mark  t^  career  of  each. 
Mr.  Downiug,  however,  entered  more  thoroughly  intp  descriptions  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind;  Mr.  Zioudon  was  engaged  in  tLe  usefuL  The  account  of  his  sufferings,  and  the 
curioas  circumstaxuie  of  his  writing  his  greatest  works,  with  his  left  hand,  and  that 
aeriouslj  mutilated,  aie  entirely  novel  in  tjne  whole  history  of  literary  effort.  This  life, 
which  aK>eared  ip  a  posthumous  edition  of  hia  ImttucHona  far  GardMerSyhaa  never  before 
been  printed  in  America. 

Mr.  London's  workaare  still  standards,  and  eontii^ue  to  be  exteasiToly  sold,  more  espe- 
cially his  ArhorMum  Brit<^nnic^my  which  was  the.  oause:^  of  his  peouniazy  ruiUi  and  Ms 
£ncyclQjMddia  of  Plants,  to  which  a  si^plement  has  just  been  issued,  bringing  down  this 
mo«t  laborious  and  Invaluable. wprk  to  the  present. day.. 


Fbajt^ois  Avpb<  Micjuuz.-!^The  death  of  thia  distinguished  botaniat  and  writer  on  Ame- 
rican Ibrest-treeSy  took  place  act  Vaur^al,  near  Pontoise,  Frax^ce,  in  J^ovember,  1855,  as  has 
already  been  announced.  His  will  proves  to  be  of  very  great  Interest  to  America ;  he  leaves 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  the^lfassachusetts 
Agricultural  Society,  lourteeii  thomiand  doUacs  to  the  former,  and  eight  thousand  d^ars  to 
the  latter,  for  the  purpose. of  proo^oting  sylviculture  and  horticulture,  and  of  making  ex- 
periments on  the  growth  of  trees  in  "  sandy,  rocky,  and  bog  soila."  The  principal  portion  of 
the  bequest  is  to  be  invested  for  income  in  good  farm  land ;  cheap  and  unproductive  land 
is  to  be  purchased  with  another  portion,  and  the  remaind.er  is  to  bfr  appropriated  to  seeding 
and  planting  tha  ezperUnental  plantations.  We  look  upon  this  bequest  with  peculiar  inte^ 
rest;  the  liberality  of  a  foreigner  in  thus  consideri&g  the  benefit  he  can  confer  upon  o^r 
country,  strikes  us  as  something  unique  and  highly  creditable  to  the  donor,  as  well  as  being 
of  rare  adrantsge  to  the  world.  ,  It  sho^,  and  probably  will,  teaoh  great  lessons  of  prac- 
tical knowle.dge.  The.  widow  of  the  donor^  who  la.  i^yauced  in  life»  hsi  a  life  ostate  ixk  the 
money. 

It  will  be^n  the  memory  of  some  of  our  readezs«  that.we  atated  seme  n^onths  sinoe  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  entire  edition,  of  letter  press  of  Michaux's  great  work  on  trees ; 
the  engraved  plates,  however,  were  sayed,  apd  the  stereo^rper  has  beeu  since  epgaged  in 
preparii^  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  shoirt 
time,  in  conipany  with  the  SuppUmfiat  of  I^uttalli  making,  together,  five  superb  royal  octavo 
volumes,  with  elegantly  colored  plates.  A  sixth  may  hereafter  be  added  containing  the 
never  discovered  California  trees. 


Vol.  Vn.— Jah,  1857. 


EDITOE'8  TASLM. 

Gkwup. — ^It  wa841>e  boaet  of  LncullniB  that  he  changed  his  climate  with  the  hirdfl  of  pas- 
sage; bat  how  often  must  he  hare  felt  that  the  master  of  many  houses  has  no  home, 

If  akshemj  was  an  error,  sajs  the  Westminster  Review,  '*  it  bore  i^  precious  jewel  on  its 
head/'  which  has  lighted  men  on  the  diffionlt  path  of  disooTerj.  By  the  Teiy  necessities  of 
the  case,  it  coeioed  the  minds  of  men  Into  studies  repnlsire  and  diifionli — it  forced  them  to 
create  the  Experimental  Method — it  forced  them  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  all 
substances,  and  it  furnished  ihem  with  the  means  of  elabotuting  a  science,  the  marveis  of 
which  may  fairly  be  said  to  surpass  the  wildest  dreams  of  any  alchemist. If  the  intro- 
duction among  us,  says  Fimch,  of  horseflesh,  al  an  article  of  food,  is  effected,  it  will  proba- 
bly become  necessary,  in  ordering  a  steak  at  a  chop-house,  to  tell  the  waiter  whether  you 

mean  a  rump-steak  or  a  sweep  steak  I Since  13ie  use  of  steamships  in  commerce,  oranges 

have  become  an  item  of  immense  export  from  the  Continent  to  England  ;  200  departures  of 
steamyeBselB  from  one  port  yearly  are  on  record,  taking  200,000  boxes  of  1000  oranges  each. 
England  imports  300  millions  of  oranges  each  year,  of  which  100  millions  are  consumed  In 
the  metropolis ;  20  millions  of  lemons  are  also  consumed,  the  principal  yendors  being  of  the 

Jewish  penuasion.    Paris  absorbed  4,906,320  oranges  and  3,336,100  lemons  in  1855. 

There  is  a  beauty  which  the  Italian  poplar  possesses  whioh  is  almost  peculiar  to  it ;  and 
that  is  the  waving  line  it  forms  when  agitated  by  the  wind.  Most  trees  in  these  circum- 
stances are  but  partially  agitated ;  one  side  is  at  rest,  while  the  other  is  in  motion ;  but  the 
Italian  poplar  waves  in  one  single  sweep  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  like  an  ostrich-feather 
on  a  lady's  head.    All  the  branches  ocribocide  with  the  motion,  and  the  least  blast  makes  an 

impression  on  it  when  other  trees  are  at  rest. The  substanbe  which  exudes  from  Juni- 

pems  communis  is  tl^e  gum  sandarach  of  commerce.  This  is  powdered,  and  is  then  known 
as  pouncSf  an  article  fonnerly  in  much  use  to  fill  scratohes  made  on  paper  when  erasures 

were  required. ^The  twigs  and  leaves  of  Yew,  eaten  In  a  very  small  quantity,  are  certain 

death  to  horses  and  oows,  but  to  deer,  sheep  and  goats  and  birds  they  are  innocuous.  The 
leaves  are  fatal  to^the  human  species,  though  the  berries  are  not ;  the  Tew  is  propagated 
from  the  latter,  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  xipe ;  or  mixed  with  sand,  and  laid  in  a  heap,  to 
be  turned  over  two  or  three  times  during  winter,  and  in  spring,  the  seeds  from  whioh  the 
pulp  will  have  rotted,  are  sown  in  beds  of  light  loamy  soil.  By  either  mode,  a  part  of  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  first  season,  and  the  remainder  in  the  following. The  oil  of  nut- 
megs is  highly  narcotic ;  the  grated  nut  taken  in  too  large  quantities  produces  drowsiness, 

great  stupor  and  insensibility,  and  on  awakening,  delirium. ^The  Clematis  flourishes  best 

when  planted  on  a  dry  subsoil,  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  all  the  varieties  may  be 
freely  increased  by  layering  the  shoots  firom  July  to  October.    The  generic  name  is  from 

the  Greek,  sderna^  the  climbing  tendril  of  a  vine,  which  this  plant  resembles  in  habit. 

A  machine  for  digging  potatoes  is  in  successfril  operation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  con- 
sists of  the  framework,  coulter,  share  and  mould-board  of  a  common  plough ;  by  a  pinion 
working  into  a  wheel  whidi  acts  as  sole-plate  in  taking  the  weight  of  the  plough,  motion  ia 
given  to  a  set  of  revolving  forks  placed  so  as  to  operate  on  the  farrow  slice  just  as  it  leaves 
the  turn  furrow.  These  forks  fiiirly  disintegrate  the  whole  mass  of  earth  as  it  is  lifted,  and 
scatter  the  potatoes  it  may  contain  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  the  plough  has 

already  operated. Lovers  of  plants  begin  to  prefer  graceful  forms  to  mere  spots  of  color, 

and  this  is  considered  as  a  satisfiictory  evidence  of  a  great  general  advance  in  good  taste. 

Agriculture  in  France  holds  the  flrst  place  in  the  production  of  national  wealth;  it 

employs  25  million  hands,  and  produces  in  value,  every  year,  upwards  of  3600  millions  of 
pounds.  This  immense  mass  of  produce,  in  which  Wheat  figures  to  the  amount  of  56 
million  pounds  is,  nevertheless,  not  suifioient  to  prevent  the  country  from  going  abroad  to 
make  up  the  necessary  supply  of  grain.  We  have  said,  elsewhere,  that  good  authority 
indicates  the  same  thing  as  likely  soon  to  occur  in  Ohio ;  if  in  France  this  is  tme,  why 


should  we  doubt  it  in  agricultural  States  here  ? A  proposal  is  on  foot  for  a  testimony  to 

Mr.  Mechi,  ofTiptree  Hall;  England,  who  has  done  so  much  for  agriculture.— —The  advance 
of  science  Is  marked  hy  the  circumstance  that  in  1696  the  Grand  Duke  of  Gotha  assembled 
a  council  of  learned  men  to  tell  Mm  what  the  bones  of  a  fossil  elephant  were,  and  they 
unanimously  declared  they  were  sports  of  nature.    The  bones  of  a  mastodon,  found  in 

Dauphiny,  were  exhibited  in  Paris  by  a  surgeon,  as  the  remains  of  a  giant ! It  has  lately 

been  a  subject  of  discussion  whether  honey  made  from  Rhododendron  ponticum  flowers  Is 
poisonous  or  not,  and  the  belief  is  entertained  that  it  is  not,  while  that  made  from  Azalea 
pontica  is  highly  dangerous. Dr.  Lindley  closes  an  article  in  a  late  Chronicle  t)n  grape- 
houses  with  the  remark,  "  Blood,  flesh,  and  all  such  substances  make  vines  rank,  difficult  to 

ripen,  and  predisposed  to  mildew  and  any  other  disease.'* C.  ¥.  Otto,  late  Director  of  the 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  at  Berlin,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  unbounded  civilities  in 
1850,  died  in  Beptember  last.  He  was  the  author  of  five  or  six  works  on  botany,  forest 
culture,  and  on  the  cactus  tribe,  but  was  most  distinguished  as  the  editor  of  the  periodical 
AU$€meine  Gartenzeitung^  in  connection  with  Dr.  Albert  Dietrich,  A  genus  among  um- 
belliferous plants  was  named  Ottoa  in  honor  of  him. Too  much  stress  is  sometimes 

laid  upon  the  necessity  of  having  elegant  apparatus  for  teaching  science.  A  man  who  is 
eager  to  learn — ^who  is  determined  to  know  his  subject — may,  if  he  be  at  all  handy,  or  with 
the  assistance  of  the  village  carpenter  or  blacksmith,  extemporize  his  apparatus.  Polished 
mahogany,  and  expensive  brass  work  and  complicated  adjustments,  are  not  at  all  essential. 
It  is  told  of  the  celebrated  philosopher.  Dr.  WoUaston,  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  ren- 
dering platinum  malleable,  that  when  a  continental  chemist  of  some  celebrity  called  on 
him  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  shown  over  the  laboratories  in  which  science  had  been 
enriched  by  so  many  important  discoveries,  the  doctor  took  him  into  a  little  study,  and 
pointing  to  an  old  tea-tray  on  the  table,  with  a  few  watch-glasses,  test-papers,  a  small 
balance,  and  a  blow-pipe  on  it,  said,  **  There  is  all  the  laboratory  that  I  have."  Again :  is 
music  any  better  for  emanating  from  expensive  rosewood  or  mahogany  f-^— The  prodigal 
son  desired  to  eat  of  husks  given  to  swine.  This  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  fruit  of  the 
locust-tree,  part  of  the  diet  of  the  baptists  In  the  desert.  The  ancients  made  wine  of  this 
locust,  and  gave  the  husks  to  pigs  ;  being  by  no  means  a  tasteless  or  unsatisfying  offal,  it 

might  well  be  desired  by  the  prodigal,  in  his  hunger. Jewish  tradition  considers  the 

citron,  and  not  the  apple,  to  have  been  the  fruit  which  our  first  parents  tasted  in  Paradise. 

-When  the  dove  sent  out  of  the  ark  returned  with  a  green  olive  leaf,  it  had  remained, 

after  ton  months,  green ;  this  has  puzzled  some  simple  writers  who  did  not  reflect  upon  its 
nature ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  of  a  lasting  substance,  keeping  a  very  long  time. 
Cosmo  de  Medicis  delighted  most  in  his  Apennine  villa,  because  all  that  he  commanded 
from  its  windows  was  exclusively  his  own.  How  unlike  the  wise  Athenian,  who,  when  he 
had  a  farm  to  seU,  directed  the  cryer  to' proclaim,  as  its  beat  recommendation,  that  it  had  a 
good  nelghborhood.~'--A  few  friends  are  all  that  a  wise  man  would  wish  to  assemble  ;  **  for 
a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  where  there  is  no  love." 

Two  Nbw  Vahibtibb  of  Pbuit  are  mentioned  in  the  Gardener* s  ChronicU, as  follows :  "The 
first  is  a  black  grape,  of  most  excellent  quality,  thin  skinned,  not  a  Muscat,  earlier  than 
the  Black  Hamburg,  and  having  the  valuable  property  of  hanging  lato  without  shrivelling. 
Its  leaves  are  middle-siaed,  thick,  and  capable  of  bearing  even  such  a  sun  as  we  experienced 
last  July,  when  the  foliage  of  so  many  other  vines  suffered  seriously.  Its  origin  is  unknowu. 
^In  appearance,  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Black  Prince,  but  the  flavor  is  much  more  deli- 
cate, and  tiie  berries  are  longer.  The  two  diameters  are  as  twenty  to  fourteen  in  this,  but 
as  seventeen  to  fourteen  in  the  Black  Prince,  a  veiy  great  difference,    tf  r.  Rivers,  who  has 


lOITOR'B  TABia. 

seen  it,  cox\Jeetnree  tlmt  it  is  Boxxie  foreign  raxieiy  allied  to  the  AineUa  or  the  Qttm  Sapert ; 
but  afi  this  Ifl  very  unoertain,  the  yariety  may  be  called  ^ha  Trentham  Blaok. 

'*  The  Melon,  which  will  bear  the  name  of  the  TreAtham  Coooa-Knt,  is  mnch  like  that  fruit 
in  Ibrm  and  size,  and  is  remarkable  for  combinin^^  a  reiy  thick,  hard  rind,  with  an  abundant 
white,  delicate  flesh,  like  that  o£  •the  Trentham  Hybrid  Persian.  This  being  the  case,  it 
possesses  great  yalne  as  a  keeper,  or  for  trayelling  long  distances.  It  is  reported  to  be  an 
abundant  bearer,  being  hardj  and  robust  in  its  gtowth.  We  understand  it  has  been  found 
still  flt  for  table  at  Christmas. ' ' 


Roe«9. — ^If  we  are  surprised  to  hear  that  a  peach-tree  may  an,d  does  attain  a  much  laiger 
size  than  a  man's  body,  we  might  be  still  more  astonished  to  learn  that  the  "  apple  bear- 
ing'' rose-tree  measures  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  in  circumference,  with  a  large  umbrae* 
geous  head  like  an  orchard  apple-tiee  of  20  years'  growth.  One  has  lately  fallen,  crushed 
by  a  £aU  of  snow,  at  Sawbridgeworth,  of  this  extraordinary  size.  Mr.  Bivers,  when  noticing 
this  in  iheflaristy  adds  that  no  new  roses  approach  Prince  Leon  or  Jules  Maigottin,  in  color, 
fonn,  or  habit.  He  says,  also,  that  "  there  are  nearly  forty  new  roses  sent  out  last  autumn  by 
the  French  florists ;  most  of  these  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  twenty  of  which  are  described  as 
haying  shades  of  rose  color,  six  shades  of  crimson— three  or  four  of  these  are  seedlings  of 
the  G^6ant.  There  are  also  two  new  Summer  Moss  Roses  by  Lafifay,  both  of  which  are  rose 
colored,  and  a  new  Peipetual  Moss  by  him,  described  as  *  rouge  yif  centre  rouge  yiolacd, 
superbe.'  Three  new  Noisette  Roses  are  also  offered,  one  white,  another  a  seedling  from 
Lamaxque,  *  d'un  beau  Jaune  canari,'  another  crimson  partaking  in  its  habit  of  the  Bourbon 
iamily.  Three  new  Tea-soented  Rosqs  are  to  be  sent  out— their  oharaoters  as  described  are 
an  *  oft-toLd  tale.' 

"  We  still  lack  a  fine  crimson  Tea  Rose,  a  pure  white  Hybrid  Perpetual,  a  yellow  ditto,  a 
good  crimson  Rosa  semperyirens,  a  yellow  Moss  Rose,  and  some  others,  so  that  there  is  ,a 
good  field  open  to  Rose  growers." 

Tlie  following  remark,  by  Mjr»  Rivers,  will  find  many  responses : —    • 

"  There  is  one  remarkable  peculiarity  attending  the  cultivation  of  Roses ;  they  never 
seem  to  fatigue  the  mind  of  the  amateur ;  in  youth,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  in  old 
age,  their  cheerful  brilliant  tints  are  always  grateful,  their  perfume  always  exhilarating.  I 
have  only  remarked  a  slight  drawback;  one,  after  thirty  years  of  admiration,  is  apt  to  be- 
come fastidious,  and  to  require  great  perfection  in  shape,  in  color,  and  in  habit.  I  now  scan 
a  new  Rose  with  a  most  orkical  eye ;  at  one  time  a  trifling  difference  in  a  Rose,  if  it  were  a 
new  feature,  was  hailed  with  ecstasy ;  times  are  now  changed,  but  then,  Roses  never  were, 
as  far  as  we  know,  so  beautiful  as  they  are  at  the  present, day." 

RosBB  JM  WuTSB.— D.  Boatou,  one  of  the  best  gardeners  and  writers  for  the  Cottage  Gar- 
deneff  says,  respecting  the  treatment  of  roses  in  winter,  in  the  open  ground  :-* 

**  The  philosophy  of  the  thing  stands  thus :  All  the  cultivated  roses  like  a  C9ol,  moUi  bottom, 
but  no  standing  wet ;  and  all  the  standard  roses  on  grass,  ought  to  get  a  good  spadeful  of 
right  rotten  dung  every  winter  of  their  lives,  and  as  much  water  in  summer  as  will  keep 
the  space  occupied  by  the  roots  oonstantly  moist.  The  present  hole  in  the  grass  system  can 
only  allow  a  make-believe  in  all  those  essentials,  and  no  more. 

"  The  manner  of  doing  is  this :  The  rose-trees,  perhaps,  are  planted  on  the  grass  already ; 
but  you  may  know,  from  the  rusty-brown  leaves,  that  they  are  three  pajrts  starved.  Open 
the  grass  in  a  oirole  of  a  yard  across  round  each  rose ;  then  scrape  off  the  soil  carefully  till 
you  find  the  roots.  When  yon  find  the  roots,  pour  two  large  waterlng-potsM  over  those  of 
tree ;  then  put  two  or  three  inches  of  very  rotten  dung  all  over  the  roots ',  water  again 
the  rose  put  on  the  spent  of  the  watering-pot^  and  pat  down  the  dung  with  the  back 


of  the  spade.  Now,  the  dtiiig  Is  just  lerel  with  the  grass,  or  nearly  so,  more  or  less,  and 
70a  must  keep  it  out  of  sight.  Any  good,  light  gaiden*mould  will  do  to  cover  the  dung; 
let  it  he  fnll  three  inohes  deep,  or  rather  more ;  and,  to  keep  np  the  sides  from  the  grass, 
jfm  must  nae  an  aiiistio  edging  to  give  dignity  to  the  whole.  What  we  nse  is  the  hest  and 
cheapest  hnmt  hrickbats,  and  whole  bricks  of  a  daik  gray  oolof ,  snoh  as  are  too  much  hnrnt 
in  the  making;  bnt  stones  would  he  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  in  many  places,. and  stomps  of 
larch  poles,  or  of  any  other  poles,  would  do  if  Cut  into  slz-inoh  lengths,  and  sharpened  at 
one  end,  to  he  driven  down  two  or  three  inches  close  to  one  another  all  round.  The  soil 
is  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  edging ;  ours  is  four  inohes  high,  and  quite  level  on  the  top, 
or,  rather,  with  a  hollow  towards  the  stem  of  the  roses.  Three  nice  Tern  Thumha,  and  'tiiree 
eqfuaUy  good  Calceolarias  out  of  about  48-si2ed  pots,  will  fill  one  of  these  bteds  except  the 
edging.  As  we  do  not  go  quite  close  to  the  rose  stem,  (Enoihera  prostrataf  all  the  little  blue 
Lobdias,  Campanula  fragHis,  Garganiea,  and  two  or  three  more  of  them,  aind  many  more 
such  <  tit-bits'  will  do  for  edgings." 

Nbw  FBI7I1V  fto. — ^At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Pomological  Society,  Ur.  Bivers  exhibited 
a  Batpbertyf  produced  from  a  plant  which  bad  b«en  raised  by  erossing  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry,  or  bramble.  The  plant  has  all  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  coinmon  bramble, 
does  not  throw  up  suckers,  and  produces  Cruit  most  abundantiy,  but  it  is  the  size  and  tex- 
ture of  the  raspberry,  and  the  flavor,  tiiough  like  the  latter,  is  much  more  lively  and 
piquant;  the  fimit  is  of  a  diuft  purple  color.  It  will  be  not  only  a  curiosity,  but  useful  for 
the  dessert  at  a  late  period  of  the  season. 

"  At  the  Clapton  Nurseries/'  says  the  Cottage  trorc/meri  "  thdy  grow  the  Meyenia  ereata  by 
the  thousands,  and  sell  it  by  the  ddsen  for  'planting  out'  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  first  for 
its  bloom,  and  next  for  its  young  shoots  for  making  baskets  with.  Tbere  is  no  end  to  the 
numbers  they  have  of  it  for  Bnglish  and  Scottish  greenhouses,  and  waite  conservatoiy  and 
mixed  borders  during  the  summer;  bnt  for  stove  eultivation  they  say  it  is  not  at  all  suited. 

^  Tkyr$aeanthus  rutilans,  the  finest  winter-flowering  stov^-plant  we  have,  is  hero  treated 
Just  like  a  half-hardy  plant,  and  like  Meyenia  &reeta^  but  in  Ghent  and  Brussels  they  get 
it  infOL  cuttings  eariy  in  the  spring,  and  turn  it  -out-  of  dtfors  all  the  summer.  In  the 
autumn  it  makes  a  kind  of  Love-lies-bleeding  fringe  round  the  Orange-tubs,  the  little  pots 
standing  in  a  circle  inside  the  tub,  and  the  drooping,  crimson  fringe  hanging  all  round. 

^  The  Clerodendron  Bungii^  wfiBtidum,  is  all  but  hardy  on  the  Continent,  and  ought  to  be 
mere  so  in  England.  It  dies  down  like  a  Fuchsia  -for  the  winter,  and  blooms  freely  on  the 
young  summer  .growth,  Just  like  the  Brugmansias*,  where  they  are  taken  good  heed  to. 

''The  lovely  Sonerila  fnargaritacta,  ^  dwarf,  spotted-leaved  tfelastomad,  comes  from  cut- 
tings in  nine  days/  a^d  in  sixteen  more -days  is  fit  for  the  market,  and  worth  from  thirty  to 
forty  penny-pieces.    T%e  dearest  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

*'Tfaey  have  a  lai!ge  stock  of  a  new  hardy  Oak  with  fern-like  leaves,  got  over  from  Mackay, 
of  Liege,  who  seems  to  graft  them  as  easily  as  apples  and  pears;  Twenty  years  ago  these 
would  cost  £5  a  piece,  owing  to  the  diflicnlty  of  increasing  them.  Now  they  'oome  out' 
cheap  as  bedding  variegated  geraniums. 

''White  Glyemt,  or  WUtaria  SinensUf  from  eyes  grafted  on  the  roots  of  the  old  one,  and 
eome  ss  freely  as  leaf  and  bud  geranium  cuttings.  This  led  to  a  secret  of  great  importance. 
The  whole  of  the  Kennedyasi  ^ichyas,  and  such  like.  Win  graft  on  the  rootis  of  Tfwtorto,  and 
grow  to  double  the  usual  sise  as  conservatory  climbers.  The  continental  mode  of  splitting 
the  crown  of  the  stock  seems  the  easiest  and  best  way  for  this  root  grafting  also. 

"  A  new  hardy  Oak,  which  came  from  the  Alps  of  Bhootan,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
for  park  scenery,  being  exactly  Intermediate  between  an  Oak  and  a  Spanish  Chestnut 
leaves.    Quantities  of  Pinus  JUifoUa,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  loag-leaved  kinds,  but 
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not  quite  hardy.  Pinus  orimtalU  looks  muxsh  like  a  joung  spruce.  Chirot^ia  gl%Uino94i,so 
coyered  with  hloom  that  it  oa^t  to  make  a  good  bedder  in  peat  to  cotae  in  after  the  Scarlet 
Grassulas. 

<*  Now  to  the -CanMia  and  Az€U6a  ground.  They  stand  the  Camellias  in  heds,  with  the 
highest  plants  in  the  middle  row,  aaid  then  fall  down  both  ways  as  the  roof  of  a  house. 
The  whole  look  like  ridge-and-furrow,  and  comprise  7,000  plants,  from  one  to  four  feet,  all 
best  kinds,  and  at  from  2l8.  to  GOs.  per  dozen.  Threo  thousand  Chinese  Azaleis  n^t  to 
them,  and  the  next  all  the  Pomponea  and  Chrysanthemums,    . 

"A  Weeping  Birch,  the  first  of  them  in  England,  used  to  be  crowded  with  'stocks'  of 
oommon  Birch  to  inarch  on ;  but  that  practice  is  giyen  up  now,  and  one  great  branch  of  the 
tree  is  trained  down  to  near  the  ground,  and  the  young  wood  is  layered,  and  thus  Weeping 
Birches  on  their  own  root«|  are  obtained  at  less  bother,  and  far  better  for  the  pilanter.  The 
original  appeared  first  in  the  collection  of  M.  Soulange  Baudin,  of  Paris,  and  the  tree  is 
about  as  great  an  ornament  as  any  one  could  find  in  an  Arboretum." 


Window  P&ants.^— The  cactus  tribe  are  well  adapted  for  window  plants ;  among  their  ad- 
vantages over  other  house  plants,  they  require  but  little  attention  while  out  of  flower,  make 
no  litter  or  leaves,  and  are  not  very  apt  tx>  be  infested  with  insects.  Some  of  them  afibid 
a  magnificent  display  of  blossoms,  and,  when  properly  treated,  will  amply  repay  the  slight 
attention  they  demand.  Hie  injury  most  frequently  infiict^d  on  them  is  improper  attention 
in  watering  them,  in  the  tropioal  regions,  where  they  are  ind^Onous,  they  are  often  with- 
out a  drop  of  water  for  a  length  of  time,  whereas,  uninform<)d  window  gardeners  too  often 
make  it  a  practice  to  supply  them  onoe  a  ireek.  the  year  rpund. 

The  Caciu8  flagfUiformie,  with  long,  tail-like  Shoots,  of  a  pale  green,  covered  with  short 
spines,  produces  a  number  of  pretty,  star-formed,  pink  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  best  win- 
dow plants.  It  maybe  suspended  about  the  middle  of  the  window,  in  a  pot  laid  on  a  board, 
and  provided  with  a  saucer,  or  trained  to  a  light  trellis.  The  CactuB  trtMcatum  and  C. 
truncatum  m'o/aceum,  trained  on  a  trellis,  form  charming  plants  when  in  full  bloom.- 

Besides  the  above,  several  others  do  well  in  windows,  such  as  C.  <pecto«aand  speeionmma, 
Epyphtllum  Ackermaniif  and  many  hybrid  varieties  of  Mammillariaf  Aloe  verrucosa,  and  the 
Partridge-breasted  Aloe.  Mesembiyanthemums  are  also  a  servioable  elass,  more  especially 
coccineum,  attreuJOf  muricatum,  tigriuum,  and  dilatiUuttu  Crasatda  coccinea  will  show  abundance 
of  its  rich  scarlet  blossoms,  almost  too  daialing  to  look  upon.  Water  must  be  withheld 
imtil  near  their  natural  time  of  blooming,  when  it  may  be  given  about  onoe  in  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight,  until  they  cease  flowering. 

At  Dr.  Edmonson's,  near  Baltimore,  we  saw  lately  a  conceit  that  fonns  a  pleasing  variety. 
Pots  with  cactus  roots  were  hung  about  the  greenhon^es  with  other  .cactus  plants  grafted 
through  the  opening  in  the  .bottom  of  the  pot,  from  Whence  they  hung  down  in  fantastic 
forms  I 


GABDBirB  roB  C^zLDBBv. — Children's  gardens  are  now  the  fiashion  in  Germany,  and  have 
been  successfully  introduced  into  London.  A  practical  guide  to  the  English  Kinterg&rten, 
has  been  issued  by  the  "Council  of  Education,"  and  a  monthly  journal  was  commeneod  in 
May  last  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronge,  who  have  established  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  young  ladies,  and  nurses ;  their  form  of  education  is  introduced  into  the  wealthy 
families  in  aristocratic  quarters.    Nothing  could  promise  better  both  for  youth  and  age* 


Caufobbia  is  determined  to  exceed  every  other  section  of  the  Union  in  the  size  of  its 
fruits,  &o.  At  the  last  annual  exhibition,  they  record  a  Buohesse  Pear,  weighing  two  and 
three-quarter  pounds,  a  beet,  weighing  one  hundred  and  three  pound^^  and  a  cabbage,  fifty. 
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CATAioomHi  RfCBPnoK — Robert  Buist  hai  sent  mi  bis  Gstalogae  for  the  Spiiiig  of  1957, 
which,  ae  it  contains  his  own  observations  on  evergfeens,  &o.,  we  shall  notice  at  some 
length. 

Descriptiye  Catalogue  of  Froit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrabs,  Vines,  Roses,  Bvergreens, 
&e.,  cnltiTated  and  for  sale  at  Fraitland  Nnrseries,  Aogosta,  Geo.  Bj  D.  Redmond.  A 
most  full  and  excellent  collection  of  plants,  and  a  Teiy  accurate  catalogne. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  &o.,  oultivated  and  for  sale,  bj  Isaac 
Pullen,  near  Hightstown,  Meroer  Co.,  N.  J.        • 

Prince's  Catalogue  for  1856  and  1857. 

lUgUter  o/Rurai  Affairs  and  Cultivator  Ahnanac  for  1857,  witih  one  hundred  and  thirtj* 
engrarings ;  Number  3.  Albany,  Luther  Tucker  &  Son.  A  r4awn4  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
past  year  adapted  to  the  coming  one,  and  a  rerj  excellent  compilation,  and  a  good  almanac 
combined.  .. 

The  Aquarium  and  Worditm  Com,  by  Shirley  Hibbard,  has  been  published  by  IMx,  Bdwards 
&  Company.  It  is  a  lucid  account  of  the  mode  of  keeping  the  smaller  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  and  the  rirer  in  glass  cases  at  home,  and  of  Dr.  Ward^  mode  of  growing  fenis  and 
other  plants  in  the  parlor  in  sealed  glass  cases.  It  is  a  beautiftd  rolume,  and  will  be  read 
with  great  interest. 

ProeeedingM  on  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  Libiwy  Bdifioe  for  the  Pree  Public  Library 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Highly  interesting  and  progressive  are  these  proceedings ;  our  own 
Tioganian  Library,  in  Philadelphia,  and  this  new  institution,  are  said  to  be  the  only  reaUy 
free  public  libraries  in  the  States.    Matthew  Rowland,  Esq.,  will  aot)ept  our  thanks. 

Catalogue  of  Pruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at 
the  Persimmon  Qrove  NurseiT,  Princeton,  Bureau  County,  Illinois.    By  Arthi^r  Bxyant. 


Thb  Arauearia  tm6rtcata,  at  Btropmore,  Bngland,  has  attained  the  height  of  thirty-eight 
feet  two  inches ;  diameter  of  brancl^ee,  twenty  feet;  girth  of  stem,  five  feet.  This  superb 
tvee  grows  on  a  mound  of  earth,  which  i»  the  proper  mode  Ibr  it.  It  is  in  most  luxuriant 
health,  dothed  with  branches  down  close  to  the  ground,  and  forma  a  peiliset  pyramid.  It 
would  be  almost  worth  while  to  move  from  the  North  to  the  South,  if  only  to  grow  this 
beautiful  ob^Ject,  before  which  we  knew  an  American  to  be  disposed  to  go  down  on  his  knees 
in  admiration  I 

Nbcboloot.— -William  Yaiiel,  the  naturalist,  has  lately  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Both  he 
and  his  father  were  newsmen;  he  has  left  a  very  distinguished  reputation,  especially  as  an 
omitholcigist. 


Ths  Red  SpmsB. — ^This  troublesome  pest  in  orchard  houses,  &c.,  is  thus  to  be  got  rid  of, 
according  to  a  most  experienced  gardener :  Sulphur  on  hot-water  pipes,  and  also  on  walls 
outside  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  great  helps  for  keeping  red  spider  down,  if  associated  with 
a  moist  atmosphere,  or  a  free  use  of  the  syringe.  From  the  hot-water  pipe,  and  from  the 
hot  oj^en  wall  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  sulphuretted  fumes  given  off  are  what  the  spider 
does  not  like,  and  these  will  flit,  if  not  kill  him,  when  he  would  walk  among  pieces  and 
particles  of  the  diy,  cool  sulphur  as  gay  and  as  happy  as  a  cricket.  Dxy  heat  is,  of  all  cir^ 
enmstances,  his  delight ;  but  an  atmosphere  satnzated  with  moisture,  and  impregnated  with 
sulphur  fumes,  is  his  detestation.  A  strong  heat,  if  not  attended  with  oorresponding  mois- 
ture^ might  not  greatly  hurt  the  spidery  even  though  sulphur  was  used.  Unless  in  very 
cold  weather,  indeed,  we  can  hardly  see  how  the  j^pes  could  be  heated  to  near  boiling  point, 
and  a  dose^  motst  atmosphere  be  contained  in  the  house  in  July,  or  even  part  of  June.  There 
is  no  difliculty  in  keeping  a  peach  house  clear  of  spider,  during  the  growing  and  swelling 


period,  mdre]/  bj  keeping  sulphur  twffitaXly  en  the  pipeft,  with  ereporatin^  pans  there 
also,  aud  a  modemte  nae  of  the  syringe.  'WlieneTer  the  'fruit  is  gathered,  4fhere  is  Kttle 
difficulty  in  effecting  a  clearance.  The  house  is  kept  rather  close,  and  the  trees  are  syringed 
several  times  a  day  with  snlphn^  and  Hms-water,  made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  qnick-Iime 
and  a  ponnd  of  snlphur  in  a  gallon  of  water  for  a  garter  of  an  honr,  allowing  it  to  s^le, 
and  ponring  off  the  dear  into  a  botHe,  and  then  |mtting  about  a  quartern,  ef  a  liMle  more, 
but  not  more  than  half  a  pint,  into  a  commoi^-siied  watering-pot  full  of  water,  and  syringing 
the  trees  well  over,  above,  and  under  the  leavee.  The  mixture  wiU  be  m6re  effectual,  but 
not  so  cleanly,  if  a  little  size  and  soft  soap  are  added*  The  above  is  <me  «f  the  most  eeono- 
mical  ways  of  getting  the  properties  of  lulphur  at  ouoe  to  bear  upon  iShe  insects.  In  extreme 
caseSj  and  where  syringing  oould  not  well  be  done,  a  pair  of  nimble  hands,  with  a  small 
sponge,  would  Boon  wash  every  leaf  on  a  tree,  and  remove  every  ^ect  on  it.  Where 
oleanlihess  was  an  espeoial  object,  the  sulphuretted  lime-water  should  merely  have  the  size 
in  it.  Al^nt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  dissolved  in  a  gavden  pot  holding  about  four  gallons  of 
water,  will  not  be  too  much*  I  have  found  it  injurious  to  no  plant  to  which  I  have  applied 
it  in  such  limited  quantities ;  and  when  enough  is  in  the  water  to  make  the  stickiness  Just 
pereelved,  when  a  thumb  and  linger  being  wetted  are  placed  together  firmly,  it  will  case  up 
the  vitid  poweiB  bf  evety  little  insect  to  which  it  is  applied.  Even  when  the  glue  or  size 
was'uaed  rather  strong,  the  film  formed  oh  the  leaf  broke  and  fell  off  In  pieces  when  dry. 


A  Hnrr  vob  EzHmivoBa* — Th6  Ocit^ge  Gdrdener  has  the  following  remarks-  on  staging 
plants  at' exhibitions :  *'The  managers  here  have  introduced  a  new  and  grand  improvement 
on  the  former  systems  of  exhibiting  plants ;  the  greatest  improvement,  in  fat)tj  and  the  one 
which  waa  most  needed  in  our  day.''  They  offered  £30  for  the  begt  'staged  collections  of  thirty 
plants,  as  a  gardener  would  say ;  that  is,  for  a  Collection  of  thirty  plants,  so  placed  as  to 
give  the  best  effect.  Just  the  very  thing  which  we  have  always  held  forth  about  flower- 
beds, vases,  bajakets,  and  all  other  accompaniments  to  the  flower-garden.  One  man  cuts 
out  his  beds  at  random,  goes  to  a  great  expense  to  fill  them  with  the  best  plants  of  the  day^ 
and  yet  fitils,  for  'want  of  eye,'  to  give  the  right  elfoct  to  them.  Another  grows  his  plants 
into  'specimens'  with  the  highest  degree  of  skill,  exhibits  them  for  competition,  or  *  sets' 
them  in  the  conservatory,  or  show-house,  or  in  the  living-rooms  of  his  employer ;  or,  may 
be,  on  the  dinner-table,  before  *  all  the  company,*  yet,  for  toant  of  an  eye,  he  feils  to  make 
the  best  of  them ;  and,  although  he  is  the  best  gardener  in  that  part  of  the  country,  his 
employers  are'  dissatisfied,  because  they  see  such  things  '  In  better  style'  with  common 
I)eople,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  much  for  their  gardening — ^the  secret  being,  that  the  eye 
goes  further  than  the  purse  in  all  such  things— dresses  among  the  rest.  The  Crystal  Palace, 
as  a  school,  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  teaching  by  the  eye.  Its  Directors  have  placed 
all  their  own  collections  and  creations  on  that  principle,  and  now  they  offer  the  highest 
prizes  to  gardeners,  to  induce  them  to  learn  this  principle,  and  to  follow  it  out  through  the 
whole  rftnge  of  the  '  establishment,'  even  to  the  setting  of  two  pot-plants  on  tlie  mantel- 
piece in  the  drawing-room,  or  on  the  window-sill.** 

SsBM  o9  Fkure. — The  naked  eyt»,  says  Dr.  Lindley,  intfae  last  Chr&nide,  cannot  detect 
on  the  under  side  of  a  fern-leaf  its  seed-vessels ;  fern  seedH  asre  little  angulaf  bodies  too 
minute  to  be  visible,  and  are  expelled  by  the  spontaneous  bursting  of  the  seed-vessels, 
which  then  remain  empty  behind.  When  the  brown  dust  from  the  back  of  a  fern-leaf  is 
sown,  it  may  happen  that  it  has  no  seeds  among  it,  but  consists  entirely  of  frftgments  of  the 
broken  seed-vessels,  and  no  success  win  foUow. 

"To  obviate  this  difiiculty,  Mr.  Saunders  requested  Mr.  Wallace,  the  distinguished  natu- 
ralist then  at  Singapore,  to  adopt  the  following  method.    A  little  moderately  damp  earth 
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being  spiNsad  flat,  the  under  side  of  a  freslx  ripe  fern-leaf  was  pressed  upon  the  earth,  so  as 
to  detaeh  the  seeds  and  their  seed-Tesaels.  Trhe*  earth  was  then  piaoed  in  a  vial,  corked  np 
and  sent  to  Bttgland.  The  rial  was  six  months  on  the  Tpjage  home ;  npon  its  aniyal  in 
mid-winter,  its  contents  were  sown  in  a  shadj  damp  hothouse.  In  a  short  time,  the  fern 
plants  sprang'np  '  as  thickly  as  mnstaid  and  orestt,'  and  the  plants  are  now  snccessfcil. 

"The  process  thus  d'escribed  Is  attended  hj  the'Tery  important  adrantages  of  securing 
perfectly  fresh  seed,  and  of  placing  it  during  its  passage  home  in  a  situation  jtist  as  damp, 
as  is  necessaiy  to  maintain  vitality  unimpaired.  The  only  preoautions  needed  are  to  be 
certain  that  the  sded  is  lipe  when  pressed  upon  the  earth,  to  take  <$are  that  the  latter  is 
merely  damp,  not  wef,  wlien  corked  np,  and  to  keep  the  vinl  in  the  dark.  Ill  this  way  all 
the  ferns  of  the  tropics  may  be  now  procured  with  the  greatest  facility. 

"Some  may  think  that  we  preriously  knew  all  about  fern-raising,  and  that  herbaria  need 
only  be  ransacked  to  secure  supplies  of  seeds.  Nerer  was  a  mistake  greats.  We  are 
assured,  indeed,  thai  Willdenow  raised  Various  kfaids  of  t^na  in  Berlin  from  seeds  thus 
procured,  and  tiiat  tsfo  plants  of  Gymnogramma  ciil<«ielanoa  were  once  obtained  in  the 
garden  at  Lirerpool  from  s.eeds  50  y6ars  old  taken  out  of  the  herbarium  of  Forster.  Let  us 
frankly  own  that  we  read  these  storieis  with  Incredulity ;  such  so-called  facta  are  open  to 
great  suspicion.  Not  that  We  preframe  to  questien  the  good  faith  of  those  Who  ar#  said  to 
hare  suoeeedM  in  the  ot>eration ;  quite  the  contrary ;  WUldenow,  of  Berlin,  and  fih^herd, 
of  Liverpool,  Who  thomght  they  had  done  these  things,  were  probably  mistaken.  They 
raised  something— some  sdrt  of  fern— but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  sup^^ed  result  was 
owing  to  one  of  those  accidents  wljdch  all  who  are  conyerSant  with  great  gardens  know  to 
their  cost  are  so  common,  or  rather  so  ineyitable,  in  such  establishments.  Some  years  ago, 
the  late  Mr.  O.  Loddiges  s'owdd  the  seeds  of  some  hundred  6f  ftms  preserved  in  an  herba- 
rium, and  if  any  one  oo^d  have  raised  them  he  was  the  man.  But  the  attempt  was  a 
complete  Ifeilure,  the  seeds  would  not  grow. 

"  We  do  not  mea&  to  say  that  f^m.seedft  t^fcken  from  plants  recently  deposited  in  an  herba- 
rium will  nerer  grow.  Probably  they  will.  But  success  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  far  less 
trouble  for  a  trareller  to  seoufe  seeds  in  the  way  proposed,  than  to  dry  specimens  for  the 
purpose,  even  if,  when  dried,  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  they  would  gr6w.  Uany  sorts 
might,  at  a  j^ch,  be  sent  home  in  the  same  rial,  either  mixed  together  er  separated  by 
some  little  contriTance,  and  thus  half  a  dozen  bottles  which  would  trarel  in  a  coat  pocket 
would  do  wen,  a  duty  which  abtOky  package  of  dried  plants  would  e^rtainly  do  ill,  if  at  all.'' 

EusABBTHAir  ABcmTBCTUBB. — ^From  a  very  pleasant  new  book,  entitled  "  Shakspeare's 
Engfland,'*  by  G.  W.  Thombury,  we  extract  the  following  passages  :^ 

*'  The  Elizabethan  houses  are  wonderful  in  their  indiyiduality.  They  seem  to  share  all 
the  hopes  and  Joys,  and  passions  of  the  builder.  They  have  sunny  spots,  cares  of  shadow, 
bright  clear  quadrangles,  and  gloomy  comd<H«.  There  is  no  mood  in  your  mind  they  will 
not  fit.  They  hare  about  them  a  calm  stately  dignity,  neither  self-conscious  nor  arrogant. 
They  do  not  oj^ress  y6n  with  a  sense  of  wealth,  but  greet  you  like  old  friends.  They  are 
neither  flimsy  nor  tawdry,  nor  so  massy  and  dark  as  to  remind  you  of  a  workhouse  and  a 
gaol.  They  seem  fit  for  all  seasons.  They  are  cool  In  summer  aAd  cheery  in  winter.  The 
terrace  is  fat  June,  the  poroh  for  December.  The  bay  window  is  so  clear  and  airy  that  you 
could  not  beliere  the  same  •  house  had  thai  red  carem  of  a  fireplaee,  the  very  shrine  of 
comfort  and  warmth,  hallowed  both  by  legend  and  recollection.  Alas  1  that  one  cannot . 
order  an  avenue  ready  made,  that  one  cannot  purchase  a  genealogy.  In  these  old  houses 
the  portraits  frowli  at  a  mere  purchaser  as  a  stranger ;  the  ghosts  refuse  to  leave  their 
churchyard  beds  to  welcome  or  disturb  you,  and  the  viery  tenants  look  upon  you  as  an  up^- 
start  and  an  inierioper."  *  *  ^  The  bay  window,  invented  a  century  before  thft  Tudor  age, 
was  at  firsti  simply  a  projecting  <^ning  between  two^buttresi^,  generally  placed  ai  the  end 
of  a  room,  and  occupying  the  bay  of  a  building.  When  placed  at  the  end  of  a  great  hall, 
it  reached  in  a  broad  crystal  sheet  from  the  roof  to  the  floor.    It  sometimes  consisted  of 
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nine  or  ten  stages,  and  at  banqnets  was  furnished  with  shelves  of  gold  and  silveir  plate. 
The  walls  were  wainscoted  with  carved  oak  panels,  and  these  were  furnished  with  cipher 
mottoes.  Elizabethan  architecture  was  intended  to  please  the  traveller,  the  neighbor,  and 
the  passer-bT.  Its  inconveniences  were  that  the  rooms  in  street  houses  were  low  and  dark, 
the  streets  naxrow  and  dim." 

The  following  is  a  lively  description  of  a  great  hoose  in  the  time  of  Shakapeare : — 

"  Here  was  a  town  contained  under  a  single  roof,  a  vast  family  held  within  the  same 
walls ;  all  living  and  hating,  and  wooing  and  fighting,  within  this  network  of  courts,  pas- 
sages, towers,  and  c'hambers.  Servingmen  squabbling  in  the  kitchen ;  butlers  drunk  in  the 
cellars ;  pages  stealing  in  the  buttery ;- wenches  chattering  and  being  kissed  in  the  pastry- 
room  ;  matrons  busy  in  the  still  r<>om ;  stewards  weighing  money  in  the  bursery ;  gallants 
duelling  in  the  orchard ;  lovers  meeting  on  the  staircase.  Days  of  romance  gone  to  the 
grave  forever."    *    *   . 

"  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  visiting  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  remarked  tl^at  the  court  should 
have  been  divided  by  a  wall.  He  immediately  collected  so  many  artificers,  that  the  wall 
was  erected  before  the  queen  had  arisen  the  next  moming."^ 

The  last  paragraph  reminds  us  of  the  Chinese  magniftcos,  who  are  said  to  diange  the 
whole  of  their  expensive  garden  scenes  in  one  night,  wood,  water,  and  all,  so  as  to  surprise 
their  visitors  with  an  entirely  new  scene  in  the  morning. 

Thb  PAnorr  Offiob  Rbfobt  ii,  as  luiual,  filled  with  useful  suggestion?,  many  of  which  we 
shall  nDtioe^  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  readers  of  this  periodical.  Mr.  D.- J.  Browne,  in 
his  report  on  "  Seeds  and  Cuttings,"  graoefnlly  admits  that  he  was  in  error  In  stating  that 
the  Tamarind  grew  and  fruited  in  Virginia,  his  attention  being  oaUed  to  the  oiroumstanoe,  in 
these  pages,  by  our  ooirespondent,  Yardley  Taylor. 


Av  AircxEHT-  Oak. — One  of  the  oldest  trees  in  Europe  was  struck  by  lightlying  in  the  month 
of  July  last.  This  tree,  an  oak,  had  been  planted  near  ChAtillion-sur-Seine  (Cdte  d'Or),  in 
1070,  by  a  Count  of  Champagne.  The  oak,  whioh  had  therefore  existed  786  years,  measoxed 
seven  and  a  half  metres  in  oiroumference,  and  had  produced  aooms  up  to  1830. 


Thb  Taitst,  Avn  m  Valub.— M.  De  Morogues  sanonnoes  that  this  plant— dried— 4s  excel- 
lent sheep  food,  and  that,  when  fresh,  it  makes  capital  litter  for  domestic  animals.  Its  pecu- 
liar balsamic  odor  most  effectually  drives  away  fleas.  A  lapdog  sleeping  on  a  bed  of  fresh 
tansy,  is  immediately  freed  from  these  vermin*  It  should  be  renewed  when  the  leaves  are 
quite  dry.  This  seems  a  better  application  of  the  plant  than  following  the  example  of  our 
grandmothers  and  making  it  into  cakes. 

Pbstbvctioh  to  House  Baas.^-The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  is  assured,  by  Ba^n 
Th^nard,  that  boiling  soap  and  water,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  common  soap,  and  100 
parts  of  water  by  weight,  infallibly  destroys  bugs  and  their  eggs.  It  is  enough  to  wash 
walls,  woodwork,  &c.,  with  the  boiling  solution,  to  be  entirely  relieved  from  this  horrid  pest. 

NsaATiVB  Abtbsian  Wblls.— The  Society  of  Arts  have  published  Herr  Bruokmann's  paper 
on  '*  Negative  Artesian  Wells" — that  is,  wells  which  take  in  instead  of  giving  out  water. 
9uch  wells  serve  as  permanent  drains ;  they  are  sunk  in^loose  strata,  or  where  oommunica- 
tlons  exist  with  fathomless  fissures,  or  with  deep-lying  streams.  Mr.  Bruckmann,  who  is  a 
native  of  Wurtemberg,  states  that  they  may  be  established  **  in  all  the  so-called  normal  or 
sediment  formations :  diluvium,  tertiary  deposits,  chalk,  Jurassic  rpcks,"  and  others.  And 
he  brings  forward  examples  of  the  benefits  that  have  followed  the  sinking  of  negative  wells 
in  towns  or  in  swampy  country  distriots.  The  drainage  becomes  at  onoe  pezfeoi  and  con- 
stant ;  fluid  matters  of  all  kinds  find  their  way  to  the  mouth,  and  flow  away,  while  solid 
matters  may  be  stopped  and  used  in  fertilization. 
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Ck>RBBSFOHDBinrB  and  ezobangos  will  obUgo  the  Editor  by  diieotbig  eTeiything  intended  for 
him  to  Germcmtovmt  ^ennsjflvania* 

AirSWBBB  TO  COkRBSPOXDBITTS : —        <  CnKBEBLAKD,  MABTLAND.' 

DxAB  8iR :  rhave  rarioos  books  and  papers  on  gardening,  &o.,  but  I  see  bnt  little  said 
about  the  following  named  common  "  greens,"  than  that  nothing  can  be  more  wholesome  or 
cheaper :  1.  Sorrel.  2.  Cowslip.  3.  Deerweed.  4.  Shepherd  Sprouts.  5.  Dandelion.  6. 
(Narrow)  Dock. 

I  maj  be  thought  very  ^  green"  to  say  anything  about  these,  but  I  have  an  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  bed  of  them  if  I  can  get  hardy  sorts,  and  such  as  will  hold  themselves  in  the  ground 
— weeds  like  dandelion,  &c. — ^and  which  are  good,  and  cheap,  and  wholesome,  but  beneath 
the  dignity  of  most  writers  of  books  on  gardening.  Can  you  furnish  me  any  information 
about  such  things  ?  Respectfully,  £.  S.  Zbyblt. 

(1.)  The  large  leaved  French  Sorrel  is  in  common  use.  It  grows  well  in  stony  ground 
made  very  rich  by  barnyard  manure.    It  does  not  do  well  on  limestone  soils. 

(2.)  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Cowslip  bneing  applied  to  culinary  uses,  except  that, 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  the  peasantry  make  puddings  of  the  flowers.  Unlike  the  last,  it 
is  at  home  in  limestone  soils. 

(3.)  Local  names  are  a  nuisance.    What  is  '*  Deerweed  V* 

(4.)      **         "  "        "  By  "Shepherd's  Sprouts"  do  you  mean  the  Capsella 

Bursa  pastoris  of  botanists,  which  is  generally  known  as  **  Shepherd's  Purse  ?"  If  so,  we 
are  not  aware  of  its  uses.  As  a  weed,  it  thrives  in  the  richest  kinds  of  garden  soil,  and  we 
should  imagine,  to  get  anything  from  it  as  a  vegetable,  it  should  be  sown  in  the  iaHf  about 
the  same  time  as  spinach. 

(5.)  This  makes  an  excellent  salad.  Take  roots  as  perfect  as  possible,  lay  them  in  boxes 
of  rich  soil,  about  three  inches  apart,  water  well,  and  leave  in  the  open  air  for  two  or  three 
weeks;  then  put  the  box  in  a  dark  place,  with  the  temperature  about  55o,  and  it  will  grow 
and  blanch  finely.  Or,  get  a  one-light  frame,  and,  in  the  fall,  place  it  on  a  bed  of  leaves 
three  or  four  feet  thick ;  plant  the  roots  as  in  the  box ;  then  line  the  frame  with  leaves  or 
hot  dung,  and  cover  the  box  with  a  shutter.    This  ia  an  excellent  plan. 

(6.)  A  variety  called  the  **  Patience  Dock,"  should  be  in  every  garden.  It  will  come  in 
use  before  even  spinach,  and,  to  many  tastee,  is  superior.  It  requires  only  a  deep,  rich 
loam,  and  is  very  readily  propagated  from  seeds.  Once  formed,  a  bed  will  last  for  years,  if 
the  flower  stalks  are  kept  down.  We  refer  you  to  a  late  volume  for  an  account  of  the  weed 
chickory  as  a  winter  salad. 

(D.  a  Plaob,  Qreenoastle.)  Tour  plant  is  Viola  palmata.  It  is  rather  oommony  in  damp 
soiU^  in  the  Eastern  States,  though  seldom  seen  in  ooltivatton. 


EnrosTOir,  Ulstbb  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BDrroB  OF  Hobticultubut. — ^Dbab  Sib  ;  I  send  you,  this  morning,  per  American  Express 
Company,  a  sample  of  an  apple  cultivated  a  little  in  this  vicinity,  and  less  known  in  other 
places.  It  is  called  Philip  Rick,  from  the  farmer  on  whose  land  the  original  tree  grew.  It 
has  been  introduced  by  name  to  one  or  more  nurserymen,  and  it  now  figures  in  several 
catalogues  as  Philip  Rick,  King  Philip,  and  JonathQfif  from  Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  of  Kingston 
(the  name  of  its  introducer  to  the  late  Judge  Bird).  It  ripens  about  Christmas,  and 
deserves  a  more  extended  reputation  and  cultivation.  I  regret  that  the  samples  sent 
were  not  more  perfect,  as  they  should  have  been,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  our 
aisles  this  season.  Yours,  &c.,  H.  H.  RBViroLDa. 

[This  variety  has  been  much  esteemed  wherever  known.    Downing  described  it 
'*  Fruity  of  medium  sixe,  regularly  formed,  ronndiah,  ovate,  or  tapering  to  the  eye. 
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thtli  and  smOotH*;  tbe-  gitmnd,  clear  light  yellow,  nearly  covered  by  light  red  strfpes,  and 
deepening  into  ti  brilliant  or  dark  red  in  the  ann.  Stalk,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
rather  Blender,  inserted  in  a  deep,  regular  oavity.  Ccdyx,  set  in  a  deep,  rather  broad  basin. 
Flesh,  white,  rarely  a  little  pinkish,  veiy  tender  and  Jnicy,  with  a  mild,  sprightly  flaror, 
evidently  of  the  Spitzbergen  class.  Kovember  to  Marcb."  It  is  a  desirable  kind  for  onltir 
vation,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  has  our  thanks  for  bringing  it  to  notice.] 


COLUXBIA,  S.  C. 
Mb.  Editob  :  I  like  this  place  surpassingly  well*  Columbia  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rural  towns  in  the  United  States.  The  Camellia,  Pittosporum,  Gardenias,  Magno- 
lias, all  the  new  Pines,  Firs,  Spruces,  Thuyas,  &c.,  are  here  perfectly  hardy,  and  veiy  com< 
mon  in  nearly  every  garden  in  the  place,  ^and  nearly  every  dwelling  has  attached  to  it  from 
one  to  four  acres  of  ground  under  the  protectorate  of  accomplished  gardeners.  There  Is  a 
Magnolia  grandiflora  here  sixty  fiset  high,  with  a  top  whose  diameter  exceeds  seventy  feet — 
a  perfect  colossus  of  arboricultural  beauty.  I  saw  a  Cn/ptomeria  Japoniea,  twenty  feet  in 
stature,  an  Auracdria  Imbricata,  twenty-five  feet  high,  a  Cedrus  Deodarii,  thirty-two  feet  from 
the  ground  to  its  extreme  apeX.  Roses  are  In  great  profusion,  flouting  their  beautiful  heads 
from  miles  of  hedge,  exulting,  in  balconies  and  parapets,  enshrining  cottages,  and  making 
natui-e  generally  exceedingly  goigeous ;  in  fact,  it  is  jnst  the  place  to  locate  a  paradisaical 
garden.  As  soon  as  I  cap  steal  a  little  time  from  my  present  labors,  I  will  send  you  a 
description  of  some  of  the  beauties  which  make  me  love — or,  as  the  poet  sung : — 

'  "  A  wood  eooTftl  with  himself  he  sees, 
And  lovet  his  bwn  oonfemporory  trees.** 

I  tried  to  purcShase  the  Horticulturist  here,  but  it  wasn't  to  be  had, 

Yourb,  cordially,  C.  Rkaoi^bs. 


JoLiBT,  Will  Co.,  III.,  Nov.  7,' 1866. 
Mr.  Jat  Sjoth,  Esq.— Deab  Sib:  In  looldng  over  the  **  Gossip"  in  the  Editor's  Table  of  the 
October  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  I  observed  that  the  Newport  News  says  he  saw  fifty 
potatoes  weighed,  and  the  result  was  a  total  weight, of  fifty  and  a  half  ponnds.  A  few  days 
previous  to  seeing  the  above,  I  was  digging  up  potatoes,  and  curiosity  prompted  me  to  select 
and  weigh  twelve  potatoes,  in  the  presence  of  my  wife  and  a  disinterested  man ;  those  twelve 
potatoes  just  weighed  eighteen  pounds  regular  merchantable  weight,  Avoirdupois,  and  if  I 
had  expected  to  have  seen  the  above,  I  surely  should  have  selected  fifty,  but  I  had  finished 
digging  up,  and  covered  them  promisctLously  up  among  the  other  roots  in  the  cellar  before 
yours  reached  my  eye.  Those  I  weighed  were  Mishannocks,  and  as  good  as  they  were  large. 
Can  you  equal  these  ?  if  £o,  let  us  hear.  We  are  pleased  and  interested  here  with  your 
Horticulturist,  and  like  to  hear  it  speak  free ;  and  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours,  truly,  Michabl  Tait,  Sen. 


Ketsbubo,  LoaAX  Cm,  Kr.,  Nov.  4, 1856. 
Mb.  Smm:  A  friend  from  near  Elkton  some  time  since  sent  you  a  short  article  upon  the 
frnit  of  Kentucky.  He  noticed  apples,  principally,  some  of  which  are  new  and  indigenous 
varieties,  and  are  not  surpassed  by  any  apples  of  any  climate.  I  am  commencing  a  nurseiy 
at  this  place,  and  am  trying  to  procure  native  seedlings  of  good  quality.  I  will  mention 
one  apple  in  addition  to  those  named  by  your  Elkton  correspondent.  It  is  known  here  as 
the  Robertson  Red,  and  is  a  fine  winter  variety ;  of  its  origin  I  have  learned  nothing.  I 
have  found  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  some  very  choice  peaches,  which,  I  suppose, 
originated  here,  and  are  not  known  elsewhere.  One  which  I  named  the  Monstrous  Heath, 
fh>m  its  great  sise  and  resembUnce  to  Itie  White  Heath,  is  the  largest  peach  I  have  ever 
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known,  some  of  tl&em  wMghlng  oAe  and  one-foorth  poundB.  Bo  yoa  know  ftnyl^hing  that 
beats  it  ?  It  is  equal,  in  flavor,  to  the  White  Heath,  rounder,  with  a  less  prominent  point. 
It  oiiist  hi^TO  been  prodofied  from  that  peaoh*  .  Another  Tory  remarkable  ^d  fine  peaoh,  in 
this  Tioinitj,  is.  about  the  size  and  form  of  Geoige  IV.  It  is  beautifoll/  streaked  with  red 
on  a  yellow  ground,  the  fle&h  being  streaked  with  red  and  yellow  to  the  seed,  from  whjl.oh 
it  parts  freely.  It  is  a  delicious  peach,  perhaps  not  surpassed  by  any  soft  peach  in  culti- 
▼ation,  unless  it  is  by  another  seedling  of  t)us  oounty,r  in  flayor,  but  not  in  si^e.  There  are 
several  others  that  have  originated  here,  viz :  a  soft  White  Heath,  &o. 

I  wlU  mention  one  more  article — u  e.,  a  native  strawbeny,  which  was  found  growing  wUd 
by  A.  M.  McLain,  and  has  been  cultivated  by  him  for  twenty-two  years,  and  has  not,  in 
t^at  time,  fsiled  to  produce  a  crop.  It  is  a  light  colored  berry,  inclined  to  neck.  It  has 
I>erfect  flowers,  is  of  good  size,  and  surpasses  all  otbers  that  I  have  seen  in  taste,  a^  odor. 

I  am  confident  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  attention  to  the  fruits  of  this  country,  to 
develop  some  of  the  finest  varieties  adapted  to  the  South  and  West.  I  believe,  that  to 
succeed  well,  we  must  have  native  seedlings.  Swaik. 


Oakwood  Collbob,  BvAn^Toir,  III.,  Nov.  10, 1856. 

Mb.  Jat  SMrm :  Tour  article  in  the  November  Hortictdturist,  entitled  **  Rationale  of  Drain- 
ing Lands  Explained,"  has  furnished  me  what  I  have  for  somo  time  sought — an  explanation 
of  a  phenomenon  I  have  observed  in  an  orchard  I  happened  to  own,  near  Chicago.  The 
trees  were  situate  in  rather  sandy,  low,  flat,  undrained  land,  and  had  made  a  fine  growth. 
In  September,  ^e  fruit  would  b^ome  shrivelled  to  such  a  degree,  that,  some  kinds  were 
almost  as  pliable  in  the  haaid  as  an  India-rubber  ball.  Of  course  I  attributed  this  to  the 
situation  of  the  trees,  but  the  exact  reason  why  that  should  produce  the  effect,  was  far 
more  difloult  for  me  (novice  as  I  was)  to  discover.  Nor  could  I  see  why  the  fhiit  Bh6uld 
begin  to  shrivel  as  the  ground  seemed  to  become  more  dry.  I  reasoned  that  the  tree  being 
aocttstomed  to  a  larger  amount  of  moisture  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  its 
diminishing  as  the  season  advanced,  left  it  to  carry  out  its  undertaking  under  different 
oircumstanoes.  from  which  it  commenced,  and,  had  the  moisture  continued  as  at  first,  the 
fruit  would  not  ha^ne  wilted.  This  course  of  reasoning,  seemed  more  plausible  from  the 
seeming  analogy  with  swamp  grasses  and  shrubs,  which  fiul  when  their  supply  of  moisture 
is  out  short. 

But  I  am  now  satisfied,  that  althoogh  t^e  ground  became  oomparatively  dry  by  the  last 
of  July,  yet  the  water  did  not  disappear  to  a  suiAoient  depth,  or  early  enough  to  enable  the 
ground  to  become  sufficiently  warm,  to  ripen  fruit,  reqniiing,  as  it  does,  much  more  heat  as 
it  approaches  maturity  than  while  young.  The  water  did  not  dry  out  to  a  greater  depth 
than  about  two  feet.  This,  of  course,  ccmtuiually  imparted  its  ool^j^ess  to  the  ground  above 
it,  insomuoh  that  the  warm  rains  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  could  not  overcome  it  snificiently 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  fruit. 

The  proper  illustr8ti<m  of  your  experiments  will  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  set  our 
prairie  farmers'  right  upon  tJie  subject  of  drainage.  Conviction  only  produces  action,  and 
this  alone  follows  a  perception  of  the  reasons. 

If  you  should  desire  to  know  the  loeality  of  the  place  whose  name  la  at  tbe  head  of  this 
letter,  and  turn  to  your  map  to  gratify  tha^  desire,  you  will  be  disappointed.  But  periiaps 
you  have  learned  that  maps  are  fax  behkid  the  age,  so  Ceut  as  they  have  reference  to  the 
West,  where  towns  spring  up  even  whUe  the  binder  is  putting  the  gilt  trimmings  upon  his 
gplendid  large  atlas. 

Branston  is  the  site  of  the  Ncoethwestem  University  and  Oarrett  BibUcal  Institute,  lately 
so  liberally  endowed,  and  is  one  of  a  nxunber  of  villages  that  have  sprung  up  along  1 
lake-shove  north  of  GlUoago  within  the  last  two  years,  and  whioh  are  beooming  the  residences 
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of  those  wealthy  oitizenB  of  Chicago  whose  desire  fbr  retirement,  fine  seats,  and  the  delights 
of  rural  life,  induce  them  to  leare  its  dusty,  noisy  streets. 

The  lake-shore  hetween  Chicago  and  Waukegan  is  high,  broken  ground,  mostly  eoVeivd 
with  a  fine  growth  of  timber.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fruit  and  gardening. 
Much  taste  is  displayed  both  in  the  laying  out  of  the  towns  and  the  improyement  of  resi- 
dences, and  horticulture  is  the  staple  of  our  delights.  As  I  read  your  **  Visits  to  Oouutiy 
Places,"  I  cannot  help  imagining  the  day  when  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  shall 
vie  with  the  shores  of  the  Hudson.  H.  B.  Hubd. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  by  seyeral  similar  notices,  that  the  article  on  the  "  Rationale  of 
Draining  Lands,"  page  500  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Horticulturittf  has  proyed  a  most  satis- 
factory elucidation,  in  a  very  simple  form,  of  the  most  important  theory,  perhaps,  of  modem 
culture.     If  there  are  any  who  have  skipped  it,  we  beg  they  will  turn  to  the  page. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  future  editor  describing  the  "Country  Places"  of  Illinois  with 
rapture ;  for  intelligence  ii  a  characteristic  of  even  its  pioneer  horticulturists.  Our  corre- 
spondent, we  are  convinced,  is  well  able  to  give  us  some  insight  notOf  and  why  should  he 
not? 

Maps  are  too  often  behind  the  age,  but  effortfl  are  constantly  made  to  remedy  this ;  when 
they  will  catch  up  with  the  current  events  of  the  day,  is  a  problem  rapidly  solving  at  the 
very  office  of  the  Hortieulturisty  where  more  maps  are  coined  every  day  than  at  any  other 
manufactory  in  the  world.— Ed. 

Elodt,  Kahb  CoirvTT,  IlldtoiS,  Sept.  27, 1856. 

Rbspbctbd  Sa:  I  wifth  that  I  could  write  interestingly  to  you,  and  give  yon  a  oorreci 
description  of  this  section  of  the  far  West.  I  have  taken  up  my  residence  here  fbr  the 
present.  I  have  been  into  difforent  places  about  here,  and  hav«  had  a  look-out  for  thefruH 
of  the  countiy,  both  tame  and  wild. 

The  apple  grows  very  smooth ;  the  bark  has  a  smooth,  bright  aurfoce  generally,  but  they 
do  not  grow  as  tall  as  in  the  Kastem  States,  but  the  limbs  are  very  fi^e  from  moss ;  very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  good  kinds  of  apples,  so  far  as  I  oan'leanu 

The  cold  of  last  winter  was  very  hard  for  fruit  growing.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  part 
of  Illinois  will  be  a  good  fruit  growing  country.  Peaches  were  all  killed  last  winter.  I  am 
informed,  that  once  in  five  or  six  years  they  have  a  good  crop  of  peaches.  I  have  conversed 
with  many  persons  in  this  vicinity,  and  also  of  persons  at  Rookford,  Rook  River,  who  say 
that  many  farmers  have  mostly  given  up  fruit  growing, 

I  have  been  into  the  woods  some.  I  found  any  quantity  of  the  common  orab-apple.  I 
have  frequently  eounted  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  a  clump,  and  fully  loaded  with  frnit.  No 
particular  use  is  made  of  the  fruit :  wild  plums,  the  thorn-apple,  and  the  nannybeny.  I 
believe  that  the  orab  apple-tree  would  o[iade  a  good  hedge ;  It  growB  veiy  thrifty,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy. 

Inclosed  I  send  yon  a  rose-bud,  which  I  found  about  a  mile  north  of  Rockford,  Rock  River ; 
it  grew  upon  the  open  prairie.  I  wish  yon  to  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  I  also  send  yon 
the  nannyberry,  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  Fox  River,  near  this  plaoe.  Hie  timber  which 
I  have  seen  growing  in  the  woods  is  principally  oak  (three  kinds),  walnut,  slippery  elm, 
baswood,  white  ash ;  but  a  very  few  of  the  last  mentioned  could  I  find.  If  anything  which 
I  have  written  is  worthy  of  your  notice,  please  accept  it  l^m  a  friend,  and  one  who  is  fond 
of  the  beautiful  in  all  places,  and  an  admirer  of  the  HortieultufigL  H.  Davib. 


Display  at  ExRinmoirs. — A  late  visitor  at  the  London  Crystal  Palace,  says :  <'  One  thing 
must  have  been  evident  to  eveiy  one  who  took  an  interest  in  the  exhibition,  that  to  stage 
is  by  no  means  the  best  way  of  showing  it  to  advantage.    Whenastage  is  preferred 
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to  a  lUt  surface,  it  never  ought  to  be  mnch  higher  than  that  of  an  ordinary  table,  and,  in 
all  cases,  there  should  be  a  division  down  the  centre  covered  with  green  baize,  or  some  other 
cheap  material,  so  as  to  prevent  more  being  seen  than  the  eye  can  easily  examine  in  passing. 
In  the  present  case,  the  stage  was  much  higher  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  too  narrow. 
The  fruit  on  the  uj>per  tier  was  so  elevated  as  to  be  completely  hid  from  the  sight  of  all 
ordinary  spectators  ;  and  many  exhibitors  must  have  regretted  to  find  the  objects  of  their 
care  and  anxiety  in  the  position  they  occupied.  The  want  of  a  screen  down  the  centre  was 
apparent  to  every  one,  fh>m  its  permitting  them  to  see  the  props  and  other  expedients  re- 
soiied  to  by  exhibitors  in  order  to  display  their  boxes  of  fruit  to  the  best  advantage." 
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pBirirsTLVAiriA  Horticultural  Socibty. — The  stated  meeting  of  this*  Society  occurred  at 
Concert  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  18, 1856,  Caleb  Cope  in  the  chair.  Numerous 
premiums  were  awarded. 

The  Committee  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  growth  of  the  Chrysanthemums 
from  John  Anspach's,  being  the  most  luxuriant  of  any  collection  exhibited  for  a  long  time. 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruits.  Apples,  collection  of  fifty  specimens.  Special  Premiums — 
of  five  dollars  to  Richard  Matthews,  gr.  to  Jos.  S.  Levering,  for  six  vines  of  Black  Hamburg 
Grapes  in  pots ;  of  five  dcHlars  to  Jerome  GrafiT,  gr.  to  Caleb  Cope,  for  an  interesting  collection 
of  cut  Grapes,  consisting  of  four  varieties ;  of  five  dollars  to  Chas.  Sutherland,  gr.  to  J. 
Anspach,  for  six  Pine^Apples  grown  in  pots. 

Vegetables.  The  Committee  call  the  attention  of  the  Society. to  a  dish  of  Potatoes  grown 
in  Luzerne  County,  called  the  Dooryard — very  superior  in  quality,  and  of  laige  size.  The 
Committee  were  gratified  to  report  to  the  Society  that  the  display  of  vegetables  made  this 
evening,  was  superior  to  any  that  we  have  had  for  many  months. 

The  Committee  for  establishing  premiums,  reported  a  schedule  for  the  year  1857,  which, 
on  being  amended,  was  adopted. 

Five  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society.  « 

Objects  Shown. — Plants  from  M.  W.  Baldwin*a  greenhouse :  Chrysanthemum  var.  Galatia, 
Solundia  grandiflora,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Kulopia  Mackal,  Veronica  Andeisoni,  Daphne 
indica  rubra,  and  specimen  Posoquira  longiflora. 

From  John  Anspach.  A  collection  of  twelve  large  var.  Chrysanthemums,  a  collection  of 
twelve  dwarf  varieties,  and  specimens  of  both  kinds. 

From  John  Tucker's  gr.    A  specimen  of  Cuculia  gratissima,  in  fine  flower,  and  very  fragrant. 

By  Alexander  Parker.    A  collection  of  Chiryaanthema  and  other  plants. 

A  Table  Design^  a  Basket,  and  various  pairs  of  Hand-Bouquets. 

Fruits.  From  John  Anspach's  conservatory,  Pine-Apples,  in  pots,  three  Black  Jamaica, 
and  three  Queens. 

From  Jos.  S.  Lovering's  grapehouses.    Six  pots  of  Black  Hamburg  Grapes  in  pots. 

From  C.  Cope's  grapery.  Cut  bunches  of  Grapes — twelve  Muscat  of  Alexander,  eight 
West's  St.  Peters,  seven  Black  Hamburg,  and  three  Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau. 

By  Isaac  B.  Baxter.  Fifty  Pears — twelve  Duchesse,  ten  Passe  Colmar,  ten  B.  Banco,  ten 
St.  Germain,  and  eight  Napoleon  ;  also  ten  clusters  of  winter  Grapes. 

By  Saml.  W.  Noble,  Montgomery  Co.     Apples — sixteen  varieties. 

By  John  Perkins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.    Apples — ^ten  varieties. 

By  Thos.  Meghean,  Mrs.  WetheriU's  gr.    Two  kinds  of  Apples,  and  one  of  Pears. 
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BT  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 

JANUARY. 

^  Tbb  Calendar  of  Operations,  a  new  feature  of  the  Horticulturist  commenced  with  the  last 
W  volume,  is  always  considered  of  interest  by  the  gardener  and  amateur,  as  reminding  both 
W    employer  and  employed  of  duties  in  prospect  for  the  coming  month,  but  no  Calendar  can 
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be  jsnfficientlj  extensive  to  embrace  all  the  operations  required  for  each  season.  In  a  work 
like  this,  whick  must  be  cheap  to  insure  its  circniation,  and  therefore  limited  in  its  pages, 
and  where  eyeiy  useless  word  is  to  be  strioken  oat,  a  monthly  risum/  oi  any  great  length 
would  be  improper.  We  shall,  howeyer,  endearor  to  give  anoh  hints  as  we-deem  izD|»ortaAt, 
atudjing  brevity  rather  than  diffoseness,  and  dealing  more  in  principles  than  detail. 

ViGBTABLB  Gabdket. — ^Thc  successful  gardener  will  by  this  time  have  ridged  up  his  vege- 
table ground  for  winter,  but  in  such  parts  of  the  Union  where  the  ground  is  not  at  this 
time  bound  up  with  frost,  ho  may  continue  to  do  so  in  the  waste  quarters,  first  giving  them 
Buoh  manure  as  they  require. 

Repair  fences,  rub  out  and  clean  your  seeds,  prepare  labels,  nailB,  and  twigs,  get  all 
garden  tools  in  repair,  provide  pearrods  and  poles  for  Lima  and  other  running  beans,  to  be 
ready  for  use  when  wanted.  Cauliflower,  lettuce,  and  other  plants  in  frames,  should  be 
kept  dry ;  cover  them  up  during  snow  storms,  taking  care  to  expose  them  to  sunshine 
gradually  thereafter.  Snow  is  a  very  effectual  covering  against  frost,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  advantage  for  a  week  or  ten  days  if  the  weather  is  severe. 

Gkapsbt.— In  the  early  grapery,  the  vines  having  advanced  some  inches,  the  tranperature 
should  be  gradually  increaseii.  The  cold  houses  should  be  well  aired,  rarely  or  never 
entirely  closed,  the  borders  kept  diy,  the  outside  portions  protected  by  wooden  or  glazed 
sashes;  if  the  latter,  lettuce,  strawberries,  &c.,  may  be  cultivated;  from  its  forcing  habit, 
the  Sir  Harry  will  be  found  to  be  excellent,  as  well  as  the  British  Queen.  Straw  will  be 
placed  over  the  vines  now,  in  a  horizontal  position,  in  the  cold  house. 

Strawberries  should  be  lightly  covered  with  manure,  short  hay,  or  leaves,  and  they  will 
be  grateful  for  it  when  the  time  of  bearing  arrives.  Raspberries  should  be  now,  if- they 
have  not  been  already,  under  protection,  by  laying  down  the  vines  and  covering  them  with 
soil.  Peach-trees  in  pots  may  be  kept  in  the  grapety  in  a  cool  place.  Keep  the  roots  djry, 
and  cover  to  prevent  freezing.  Root  grafting  is  now  advantageously  attended  to,  and  the 
roots  set  in  boxes  of  earth  are  placed  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Qbebnhousb. — By  day  thB  temperature  may  average  60O  or  650,  and  at  night  400.  Keep 
your  tender  plants  in  the  warm  end,  and  water  those  most  that  are  in  flower.  Pinch  the 
points  of  the  shoots  of  plants  intended  for  the  flower  garden  to  make  them  stocky  and 
strengthen  their  growth.  Syringe  your  camellias  freely  in  fine  T^eather.  Fumigate  twice 
a  month  to  keep  down  the  green  fly,  and  throw  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  occasionally  on 
the  heating  apparatus  to  destroy  red  spider. 

^  Flowvb  Gasdes. — While  but  little  can  be  done  here  for  the  present,  manure  and  com- 
posts may  be  applied,  walks  repaired,  and  a  general  oversight  inducing  to  cleanliness 
observed.    Both  here  and  in  the 

Plbasubb  Gboukds  asd  Shbubbebt,  do  everything  that  can  facilitate  spring  operations ; 
dig  out  and  prepare  the  ground  for  trees,  laying  beside  each  hole,  leaf  mould  or  other  ma- 
terials ready  for  spring  planting. 

Fbaxes  vrill  require  regular  attention ;  new  linings  of  hot  manure  and  leaves  or  litter 
must  be  given  whenever  the  temperature  requires,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold,  wet,  or  snowy, 
it  may  be  proper  to  lay  a  quantity  of  dry  long  litter  all  round  the  general  Uning,  which  will 
protect  the  whole  from  driving  eold  rains  and  snow,  and  preserve  the  heat  of  the  bed  in  a 
fine  growing  temperature.  Every  good  gardener  prides  himself  on  having  now,  at  least,  an 
abundance  of  good  salad,  placed  in  the  frame  in  November.  Cresses,  mustard,  radishes, 
and  lettuce  may  be  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed,  and  a  succession  should  always  be  kept  up. 
Asparagus  may  be  forced  any  time  this  month  for  Februaty  or  March.  Take  plants  of  three 
or  four  years'  growth,  and  keep  the  temperature  equable,  admitting  air  as  often  as  the 
weather  will  allow.  * 

Pbuhiito,  btc. — Give  a  careful  perusal  to  the  best  works  on  pruning,  as  much  may  be  done 
In  fine  weather  to  fruit  trees  and  grape-vines ;  the  latter,  in  ordinary  seasons,  may  be  trim- 
med in  February,  and  in  extreme  winters,  early  in  March. 

Mulch  your  newly  planted  fruit  trees,  particularly  the  choicest  of  the  stone-fruit  kinds,  if 
not  already  done.  Pear-trees  should  be  protected  m  this  way,  and  if  in  an  orchard,  will 
be  benefited  by  laying  long  litter  on  the  surface  of  the  roots.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  Most  of  our  winter  killed  trees  are  destroyed  when  the  soil  around  the  roots 
is  frozen;  there  is  no  absorption,  and  the  tree  is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  if  cut  over  at 
the  surface,  and  stuck  in  the  ground.    A  position  it  cannot  long  siOTive. 
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HEN  instrncted  taste  goes  hand  iq  band  with  cnltirated 
nature,  scenery  may  be  created;  by  studying  the  varying 
forms,  and  seizing  on  what  some  author  calls  ''accidents," 
graceful  groups  may  be  produced,  full  of  intricacy,  pos- 
sessing a  good  sky  outline  as  well  as  a  gracefully  fringed 
yista ;  if  the  position  of  the  plantation  has  been  well- 
selected,  groups  complete  in  themselves  as  to  form,  and 
conducive  to  the  general  effect,  may  certainly  be  calcu- 
lated on. 

A  guide  to  the  kind  of  trees  to  be  selected  for  plant- 
ing a  landscape,  requires  study  and  experience.  We 
hear  it  said,  occasionally,  that  we  have  as  good  trees  as 
any  other  country;  our  own  opinion  is,  that  we  have 
better ;  and  yet,  variety,  and  those  plants  that  are  foreign  to  one's  neighborhood, 
are  required  to  produce  the  necessary  effects.  Loudon  was  among  the  first  to 
insist  upon  this,  though  many  had  studied  it  out  without  having  given  expression 
to  the  fact.  He  taught  that,  in  modern  landscape-gardening,  considered  as  a  fine 
art,  all  the  more  important  beauties  and  effects  produced  by  the  artist,  may  be 
said  to  depend  upon  the  use  which  he  makes  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  His 
reasons  for  this  are  grounded  on  the  principle  that  all  art,  to  be  acknowleged  as 
such,  must  be  avowed.  This  is  the  case  in  the  fine  arts :  there  is  no  attempt  to 
conceal  art  in  music,  poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture ;  none  in  architecture ;  and 
none  in  the  geometrical  style  of  landscape-gardening.  Why,  he  asks,  should 
there  be  an  attempt  to  conceal  art  in  modern  landscape-gardening  ?  Because, 
we  shall  be  told,  it  is  an  art  which  imitates  nature.  But  doea  not  landscape- 
painting  also  imitate  nature  ?  and  yet,  in  it,  the  work  produced  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  art  f  Before  this  point  is  settled,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  imitation  of  nature,  and  to  reflect  on  the  difference  between  repe- 
tition and  imitation.  In  what  are  called  the  imitative  arts,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  imitation  is  always  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  totally  distinct 
work  from  the  thing  imitated,  and  never,  on  any  account,  so  like  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  it.  In  landscape-painting,  scenery  is  represented  by  colors  on  a  flat  surface  ; 
in  sculpture,  forms,  which  in  nature  are  colored,  are  represented  in  colorless  stone. 
The  intention  of  the  artist,  in  both  cases,  is  not  to  produce  a  copy  which  shall  be 
mistaken  for  the  original,  but  rather  to  show  the  original  through  the  medium  of 
a  particular  description  of  art ;  to  reflect  nature  as  in  a  glass.  Now,  to  render 
landscape-gardening  a  fine  art,  some  analogous  process  must  be  adopted  by  the 
landscape-gardener.  In  the  geometrical  style  he  has  succeeded  perfectly,  by  ar- 
ranging grounds  and  trees  in  artificial  surfaces,  forms,  and  lines,  so  different  from 
nature  as  to  be  recognized  at  once  as  works  of  art.  A  residence  thus  laid  out,  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  woody  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and  is 
so  far  satisfactory,  as  it  displays  the  working  of  the  human  mind,  and  confers 
distinction  on  the  owner  as  a  man  of  wealth  or  taste. 

A  residence  laid  out  in  imitation  of  the  undulations  of  nature,  and  the  trees 
scattered  over  it  in  groups  and  masses,  neither  in  straight  lines,  nor  cut  into  arti- 
ficial shapes,  might  be  mistaken  for  nature,  were  not  the  trees  planted,  chiefly  of 
foreign  kinds  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  natural  or  general  scenery  of  the  country. 
Everything  in  modern  landscape-gardening,  therefore,  depends  on  foreign  trees 
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Riid  shrubs;  aod  wh^n  U  is  once  properly  understood  tlmt  no  residence  in  the 
modern  style  can  have  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  laid  ont  in  good  taste  in  which 
most,  if  not  all,  the  trees  and  shflibs  employed,  are  not  foreign  to  the  vicinity,  or 
improved  varieties  of  indigenous  ones,  the  gronnds  of  eTery  conn  try-seat  will 
become  an  arboretum,  differing  only  in  the  number  of  species  which  it  contains. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  single  trees  and  groups  prepared,  to  exhibit  the 
beauties  and  the  fanlts  committed  by  planters,  as  weil  as  to  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  forward  to  the  well-ascertained  effects  that  time  will  certainly 
produce  by  the  growth  of  certain  descriptions  of  trees  and  shrubs,  planted  either 
singly  or  together.  Groups  are  often  planted  in  scenery,  yet  seldom  is  it  per- 
formed in  a  satisfactory  way.  Attempts  of  Uiia  kind,  in  which  the  trees  being  all 
of  one  size,  and  planted  in  the  most  eircnmspect  mode,  at  measured  distances, 
would  sometimes  lead  one  to  suspect  they  had  been  planned  by  using  a  foot  rule. 

As  the  beauties  and  defects  of  grouping  wilt  be  displayed  to  the  eye  in  these 
illustrations,  we  shall  at  once  refer  to  our  first  plate ;  this  will  be  followed  by 
fifteen  other  illustrations,  in  succession,  and  our  brief  remarks  on  landscape  and 
planting,  will  perhaps  be  more  fully  understood  when  the  whole,  having  been 
printed  in  this  volume,  shall  be  read  consecutively  by  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
this  interesting  topic. 

Oroupinj  Trtes. — In  the  arrangement  of  trees  at  the  time  of  planting  or  thin- 
ning, two  principles  require  to  be  respected  :  first,  always  to  maintain  a  balance 
in  the  composition  -  and  second,  there  should  be  form  and  variety  in  the  groups 
themselves. 

Whut  is  meant  by  maintaining  a  balance^  may  be  thus  explained  :  In  a  group, 
and  esjieciallj  a  small  one,  the  centre  should  appear  the  highest.  A  group  of 
throe  (Fig.  I)  is  much  more  pleasing  than  if  the  lowest  were  placed  in  the  centre, 
as  in  Fig.  3,  Again,  three  trees  of  different  heights,  so  as  to  appear  like  steps, 
one  above  another,  forming  a  line,  or  nearly  so,  either  at  equal  distances,  or 
otherwise  (Fig.  5),  would  be  much  less  beautiful  than  if  arranged  as  in  Wi^^  4. 
A  group  of  five  tree^s,  or  more,  with  one  or  two  tall  ones,  placed  near  together, 
and  pretty  central,  though  some  may  have  crooked  stems,  yet,  if  they  rise  perpen- 
dicularly, produce  an  agreeable  and  natural  effect,  as  in  Fig.  3.  When  two  only 
are  planted,  they  shonld  be  placed  at  least  so  close  together  as  to  intermingle 
their  branches }  but  the  best  effect  is  produced  when  two  are  placed  so  near  to 
each  other  as,  to  all  appearuuce,  to  form  but  one  tree^  as  in  the  Wych  Elm  (Fig.  6) 
and  in  another  example  of  the  Beech,  in  a  future  figure. 

No  one  can  plant  a  group  of  trees  of  considerable  size,  even  for  immediate 
effect,  without,  in  the  first  place,  having  a  variety  of  heights  disposed  somewhat 
in  an  irregular  way.  Thick  planting  must  be  resorted  to  in  many  instances,  or 
how  shall  the  pendulous  inclination'of  stems  or  branches  be  proiiuced  that  gives 
a  graceful  outliue  to  the  scene  ?  The  distance  asunder  must  be  caiefully  con- 
sidered, or  the  unison  in  producing  effect  will  be  lost*  The  most  pendulous  or 
inclining  forms  must  be  left  for  the  exterior  of  the  groups,  and  so  forth. 

While  the  painter  was  studying  nature  only,  the  gardener,  in  the  infancy  of 
what  is  now  called  landscape-gardening,  busietl  himself  in  cutting  and  slashing 
TegetatioQ  into  all  the  most  whimsical  regular  figures  his  ingenuity  could  invent. 
Geometry,  with  its  lines  and  rules,  was  his  text^book,  while  the  artist  seized  upon 
nature  in  all  her  varied  fonns,  and  habits,  and  hues,  exhibiting  her  as  she  appeared 
on  the  mountain  steep,  or  in  the  secluded  delU  by  Uie  reedy  river-aide,  on  the 
margin  of  the  placid  lake,  or  on  the  nmbmgeous  hill, 
^^  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  were  painters  and  ganleners  employed  ;  each  occupied 
"^e  same  objects ;  th«  one  farming  real,  th«  other  painted  scenery,  but 
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Tery  different  intentions ;  the  first  was  enamored  of  "neglect  and  accident;"  the 
other  serionslj  annoyed  if  a  single  leaf  projected  from  the  smooth  surface  his  shears 
had  made.  The  love  of  fine  pictures  and  gardening,  however,  kept  pace  with 
each  other,  as  indeed  they  should  and  mast  do ;  at  last,  the  style  of  the  painter's 
landscape  captivated  the  connoissenrs  of  taste ;  the  admirable  scenes  presented 
on  canvas,  were  extolled  by  those  who  had  stodied  nature,  though  not  painters 
themselves,  because  they  were,  while  taking  liberties  with  her,  true  copies  in  the 
main  of  real  or  combined  scenes ;  when  these  were  compared  with  the  then  ex- 
isting most  labored  dispositions  of  the  garden,  the  latter  sunk  in  public  estima- 
tion, and  soon  the  cry  was :  *'  Why  is  not  every  gardener  a  painter  ?" 

This  impression  wm  so  strong  after  the  new  light  broke  in  upon  the  minds  of 
students,  that  Kent,  a  painter  by  profession,  was  induced  to  become  a  landscape 
gardener,  though  that  professional  title  was  not  then  invented.  He  had  a  diflScult 
and  unpleasant  task,  for  he  aimed  at  'producing  immediate  effect  on  the  lawn  at 
Kew,  as  he  used  to  do  on  his  canvas ;  but  he  soon  found  this  was  impracticable, 
as  he  had  to  wait  many  yei^rs  before  he  could  possibly  see  the  full  results  of  his 
growing  trees  and  shrubs.     .  {Ta  he  continued.) 


A   SHORT  ACCOUNT  OP   THE   LIFE  AND  WEITINGS 
OP   JOHN   CLAUDIUS   LOUDON. 

BY  HIS  WIDOW. 

(coirrnruBD  fbom  paos  19.) 

The  Continent,  after  having  been  long  closed  to  English  visitors,  was  thrown 
open  iu  1813  by  the  general  rising  against  Bonaparte,  and  presented  an  ample 
field  to  an  inquiring  mind  Kke  that  of  Mr.  Loudon.  After  having  made  the 
necessary  preparatians,  he  sailed  from  Harwich  on  the  16th  of  March.  He  landed 
at  Gottenburg,  and  was  delighted  with  Sweden,  its  roads,  its  people,  and  its  systems 
of  education  ;  but  he  was  too  impatient  to  visit  the  theatre  of  war  to  stay  long  in 
Sweden,  and  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Memel  to  Eonigsberg,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  14th  of  April.  In  this  country  he  found  everywhere  traces  of  war :  skeletons 
of  horses  lay  bleaching  in  the  fields,  the  roads  were  broken  up,  and  the  country 
houses  in  ruins.  At  Elbing,  he  found  the  streets  filled  with  the  goods  and  cattle 
of  the  country  people,  who  had  ponred  into  the  town  for  protection  from  the  Prench 
army,  which  was  then  passing  within  two  miles  of  it ;  and  near  Marienburg  he 
passed  through  a  bivouac  of  2,000  Russian  troops,  who,  in  their  dress  and  general 
i4)pearance,  looked  more  like  convicts  than  soldiers.  The  whole  of  the  valley 
between  Marienburg  and  Dantzic  he  found  covered  with  water,  and  looking  like 
one  vast  lake ;  but  on  the  hills  near  Dantzic,  there  was  an  encampment  o/  Russians ; 
the  Cossacks  belonging  to  which  were  digging  holes  for  themselves  and  horses  in 
the  loose  sand.  These  holes  they  afterwards  covered  with  boughs  of  trees,  stuck 
into  the  earth,  and  meeting  in.  the  centre  as  in  a  gypsy  tent ;  the  whole  looking, 
at.a  little  distance,  like  a  number  of  huts  of  the  Esquimaux  Indians.  He  now 
passed  through  Swedish  Pomerania ;  and,  on  approaching  Berlin,  found  the  long 
avenues  of  trees  leading  to  that  city  filled  with  foot  passengers,  carriages  full  of 
ladies,  and  wagons  full  of  luggage,  all  proceeding  there  for  protection ;  and  form* 
ing  a  very  striking  picture  as  he  passed  through  them  by  moonlight. 

He  remained  at  Berlin  from  t^e  14th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  June,  and  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  Prankfort  on  the  Oder.  Here^  at  the  tahh  d?h6U,  he  dined  with  several 
Prussian  ofi&cers,  who,  supposing  him  to  be  a  Prenchman,  sat  for  some  time 
perfect  silence ;  but»  on  hearing  him  speak  Oerman,  one  said  to  the  other, 
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mnst  be  English ;"  and,  "when  he  told  them  that  he  came  from  London,  they  all 
rose,  one  springing  OTer  the  table  in  his  haste,  and  crowded  ronnd  him,  shaking 
hands,  kissing  him,  and  overwhelming  him  with  compliments,  as  he  was  the  first 
Englishman  thej  had  ever  seen.  He  then  proceeded  through  Posen  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  Jane. 

Afterwards  be  travelled  towards  Russia,  but  was  stopped  at  the  little  town  of 
Tykocyn,  and  detained  there  three  months,  from  some  informality  in  his  passport. 
When  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  he  proceeded  by  Grodno  to  Wilna,  through  a 
country  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  French  army,  horses  and  men  lying  dead 
by  the  road-side,  and  bands  of  wild-looking  Cossacks  scouring  the  country.  On 
entering  Kosnow,  three  Cossacks  attacked  his  carriage,  and  endeavored  to  carry 
off  the  horses,  but  they  were  beaten  back  by  the  whips  of  the  driver  and  servants. 
At  Mitton,  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  in  his  britzska,  as  every  house  was  full  of  the 
wounded ;  he  was  awakened  in  the  night  by  the  cows  and  other  animals,  of  which 
the  inn-yard  was  full,  eating  the  hay  which  had  been  put  over  bis  feet  to  keep 
them  warm.  He  reached  Riga  on  the  80th  of  September,  and  found  the  town 
completely  surrounded  by  a  barricade  of  wagons,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
French.  Between  this  town  and  St.  Petersburg,  while  making  a  drawing  of  a 
picturesque  old  fort,  he  was  taken  up  as  a  spy ;  and,  on  his  examination  before 
the  prefect,  he  was  much  amused  at  hearing  the  comments  made  on  his  note- 
book, which  was  full  of  unconnected  memoranda,  and  which  ptizzled  the  magistrates 
and  their  officers  excessively  when  they  heard  it  translated  into  Russ. 

Mr.  Loudon  reached  St.  Petersburg  on  the  30th  of  October,  just  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  bridge,  and  he  remained  there  three  or  four  months ;  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  March,  1814, 
after  having  encountered  various  difficulties  on  the  road.  Once,  in  particular, 
the  horses  in  his  carriage  being  unable  to  drag  it  through  a  snotr-drift,  the  pos- 
tilions very  coolly  unharnessed  them  and  trotted  off,  telling  him  that  they  would 
bring  fresh  horses  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  would  be  in  no  danger  from  the 
wolves,  if  he  would  keep  the  windows  of  his  carriage  close,  and  the  leather  cur- 
tains down.  There  was  no  remedy  but  to  submit ;  and  few  men  were  better  fitted 
by  nature  for  bearing  the  horrors  of  such  a  night  than  Mr.  Loudon,  from  his 
natural  calmness  and  patient  endurance  of  difficulties.  He  often,  however,  spoke 
of  the  situation  he  was  in,  particularly  when  he  heard  the  howling  of  the  wolves, 
and  once  when  a  herd  of  them  rushed  across  the  road  close  to  his  carriage.  He 
had  also  some  doubts  whether  the  postilions  would  be  able  to  recollect  where  they 
had  left  the  carriage,  as  the  wind  had  been  very  high  during  the  night,  and  had 
blown  the  snow  through  the  crevices  in  the  curtains.  The  morning,  however, 
brought  the  postilions  with  fresh  horses,  and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  was 
passed  without  any  difficulty. 

When  he  reached  Moscow,  he  found  the  houses  yet  black  f^om  the  recent  fire, 
and  the  streets  filled  with  the  ruins  of  churches  and  noble  mansions.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  news  was  received  of  the  capture  of  Paris,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  into  that  city ;  but  the  Russians  took  this  intelligence  so  coolly, 
that,  though  it  reached  Moscow  on  the  25th  of  April,  the  illuminations  in  honor 
of  it  did  not  take  place  till  the  5th  of  May.  He  left  Moscow  on  the  2d  of  June, 
and  reached  Kiov  on  the  15th.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  General  Rapp,  on 
account  of  some  informality  in  his  passport.  He  then  proceeded  to  Cracow,  and 
thence  to  Vienna ;  after  which  he  visited  Prague,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic,  passing 
through  Magdeburg  to  Hamburg,  where  he  embarked  for  England,  and  reached 
Yarmouth  on  the  27th  of  September,  1814. 

During  this  long  and  interesting  journey,  Mr.  London  visited  and  took  views 
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of  nearly  all  the  palaces  and  large  rnral  residences  in  the  countries  through  which 
be  passed ;  and  he  Tisited  all  the  principal  gardens,  freqaently  going  two  or  three 
days'  joaroey  oat  of  his  ronte,  if  he  heard  of  any  garden  that  he  thought  worth 
seeing.  He  also  Tisited  most  of  the  eminent  scientific  men  in  the  different  cities 
he  passed  through  ;  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Moscow, 
the  Natural  History  Society  at  Berlin,  the  Royal  Economical  Society  at  Potsdam, 
and  many  others.  I  have  often  wondered  that,  on  his  return  home,  he  did  not 
publish  his  travels ;  as  the  Continent  was  then,  comparatively,  so  little  known, 
that  a  narrative  of  what  he  saw,  illustrated  by  his  sketches,  would  have  been  highly 
interesting.  Business  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature,  however,  awaited  him,  and 
probably  so  completely  occupied  his  mind  as  to  leave  no  room  for  anything  else. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  when  Mr.  Loudon  went  abroad,  he  had  a  large 
sum  of  money  lying  uuemployed  in  his  banker's  hands ;  and  with  this  he  was  in- 
duced, I  know  not  how,  to  embark  in  mercantile  speculations  and  underwriting 
ships  at  Lloyd's.  As  he  knew  nothing  of  business  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  speculations  turned  out  badly ;  and,  for  more  than  twelve  months, 
he  was  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  I  am  unable  to  give  all  the  details  of 
his  sufferings  during  this  period,  as  it  was  a  subject  he  never  spoke  of,  and  the 
allusions  to  it  in  his  memorandum  books  are  by  no  means  explicit.  It  appears, 
however,  that  after  having  made  several  fruitless  journeys  (including  one  to  Paris, 
in  1815)  in  thehope  of  recovering  some  part  of  the  property,  he  was  eompelled 
to  submit  to  the  loss  of  nearly  the  whole ;  and  that  his  health  was  very  seriously 
injured  by  the  anxieties  he  underwent. 

About  this  time  (1816),  his  mother  and  sisters  left  the  country,  and  he,  having 
determined  that  in  future  they  should  reside  with  him,  took  a  house  at  Bays  water 
called  the  Hermitage,  which  had  a  large  garden  annexed.  His  health  was  now 
seriously  impaired,  but  his  mind  always  seemed  to  acquire  additional  vigor  from 
the  feebleness  of  his  body ;  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  use  so  much  exertion  as  he 
had  formerly  done  in  landscape-gardening,  he  amused  himself  by  trving  experi- 
ments relating  to  the  construction  of  hothouses,  and  by  having  several  of  different 
kinds  erected  in  his  garden. 

In  August,  1815,  a  paper  had  been  published  in  the  Tramactions  of  the  JHar- 
ticuUural  Society^  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of  Coul,  on  the  "Form  which  the 
Glass  of  a  Forcing-House  ought  to  have,  in  order  to  receive  the  greatest  possible 
Quantity  of  Rays  from  the  Sun."  This  form  Sir  George  conceived  to  be  that  of 
a  globe,  but  as  it  seemed  impracticable  to  make  a  hothouse  globular,  he  proposed 
to  make  the  roof  the  segment  of  a  circle.  Mr.  Loudon  appears  to  have  been  very 
much  struck  with  this  paper,  but  he  saw  faults  in  the  plan  which  he  thought  might 
be  amended,  and  he  tried  houses  with  curvilinear  roofs  of  various  kinds,  in  order 
to  ascertain  which  was  the  best.  He  also  tried  a  house  with  what  he  called  ridge 
and  furrow  glazing ;  a  plan  which  has  since  been  carried  out  on  a  magnificent 
scale  by  Mr.  Paxton,  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  splendid  conservatory  at  Chats- 
worth.  While  these  houses  were  in  progress,  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  '^Remarks 
on  the  Construction  of  Hothouses,  &c.,"  whicl)  was  published  in  181*7.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  invented  a  new  kind  of  sash-bar,  of  which  he  gave  a  description, 
together  with  sketches  of  the  hothouses,  and  details  of  their  construction,  in  a  quarto 
pamphlet^  entitled  "Sketches  of  Curvilinear  Hothouses,  &c.,"  which  was  published 
in  1818.  The  profits  of  this  bar  he  was  to  have  shared  with  the  ironmonger  by 
whom  it  was  sold ;  but,  I  believe,  he  never  reaped  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
it.  He  also  published,  in  folio,  another  work,  in  the  same  year,  entitled  "  A 
Comparative  View  of  the  Common  and  Curvilinear  Modes  of  Roofing  Hothouses." 

He  DOW  seems  to  have  determined  on  devoting  his  time  principally  to  his 
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and  he  began  to  collect  materials  for  the  well-tnown  Encydop<sdia  of  Gardening, 
It  is  probable  that  the  first  idea  of  this  work  had  occurred  to  him  while  he  was 
traTeiling,  from  the  great  nnmber  of  gardens  he  had  seen,  and  the  Tarions  modes 
of  gardening  that  he  had  found  practised  in  different  countries.  At  any  rate,  he 
determined  to  commence  his  work  with  a  history  of  gardening,  and  a  description, 
of  the  gardens  of  rarions  countries,  introducing  illustrative  drawings  engraved  on 
wood,  and  printed  with  the  text,  this  being,  I  believe,  the  first  time  any  engravings, 
except  mere  outlines,  had  been  printed  in  that  manner.  It  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  complete  his  plan,  that  he  should  see  the  gardens  of  France  and  Italy,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  seen  those  of  the  North  of  Europe ;  and,  for  this  ptrpose, 
he  determined  to  set  out  on  another  tour,  though  his  health  was  at  that  time  so 
very  indifferent,  that  one  of  his  friends,  who  saw  him  at  Dover,  told  him  he  looked 
more  fit  to  keep  his  bed  than  to  set  out  on  a  journey.  Mr.  London,  however,  was 
not  easily  deterred  from  anything  that  he  had  resolved  upon,  and  he  proceeded  by 
way  of  Calais  and  Abbeville  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  May,  1819. 
After  seeing  everything  deserving  of  notice  in  Paris,  and  bec^oming  acquainted 
with  many  eminent  men  there,  from  the  letters  of  introduction  given  to  him  by 
his  kind  friend.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he  left,  on  the  10th  Of  June,  for  Lyons,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  which  city,  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  living  plant  of  the 
Vallisn^ia,  which  bad  not  then  been  introduced  into  England,  and  which  he  had 
only  seen  in  a  dry  state,  in  the  Hortus  Siccus  of  Sir  Joseph.  From  Lyons  he 
went  to  Avignon,  and  then  he  visited  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Vancluse.  After- 
wards he  proceeded  to  Marseilles,  and  thence  to  Nice,  from  which  city  he  sailed, 
in  a  felucca,  for  Genoa. 

During  the  whole  of  his  tour  through  France,  he  visited  the  gardens  everywhere, 
and  made  memoranda  of  everything  that  he  thought  would  be  useful  for  his  in- 
tended work.  He  also  made  sketches  of  all  the  principal  places,  as  he  had  previously 
done  in  the  North  of  Europe. 

Before  leaving  Genoa,  he  procured  a  collection  of  orange-trees,  which  he  sent 
to  England  for  his  greenhouse  at  Bays  water.  He  also  saw,  for  the  first  time,  slate 
boxes  used  for  orange-trees,  in  the  garden  of  Slgnore  di  Negjre,  near  Genoa.  In 
this  city,  also,  he  first  met  with  his  friend.  Captain  Mangles ;  and  joining  him  and 
the  late  Captain  Irby,  they  travelled  together  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, leaving  Genoa  on  the  6th  of  July,  in  a  felucca,  for  Leghorn,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  8th,  and  thence  proceeded  through  Pisa  to  Florence.  During  the 
whole  of  this  tour,  Mr.  Loudon's  Journal  is  entirely  filled  with  descriptions  of  the 
gardens  he  visited,  observations  on  the  different  modes  of  culture  he  saw  practised, 
and  various  remarks  on  the  habits  of  plants.  One  of  the  latter,  which  appears 
to  me  worth  recording,  is,  that  he  found  Saxifraga  crassifdlia  killed  by  a  very  ^slight 
frost  in  Florence,  though  it  will  bear  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  in  more  northern 
climates.  From  Florence  he  went  to  Kome,  and  thence  to  Naples ;  after  which  he 
visited  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  returning  through  Rome  to  Florence,  Venice, 
&c.  In  these  cities,  he  visited  all  that  is  generally  considered  worth,  seeing,  and, 
of  .course,  did  not  neglect  his  favorite  gardens. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  home,  he  began  the  Bncycloptsdta  of  Gardening ^  at  which 
he  worked,  with  little  intermission,  till  it  was  finished,  though  he  was  suffering 
severely  at  the  time  from  chronic  rheumatism  in  his  right  arm ;  the  pain  from 
which  became  at  length  so  intolerable,  that,  in  1820,  he  was  compelled  to  call  in 
medical  aid ;  and,  being  recommended  to  try  Mahomed's  vapor  baths,  he  went 
down  to  Brighton  for  that  purpose.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  torture 
he  suffered  from  the  shampooing  and  stretching,  he  submitted  to  both  with  so 
much  patience,  that  they  were  continued  by  the  operators  till  they  actually  broke 
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his  right  arm  so  dose  to  the  sfaonlder  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  hare  it  set  in 
the  Qsaal  manner,  and,  consequently,  it  never  united  properly,  though  he  continued 
to  use  his  hand  te  write  with  for  several  years. 

In  1822  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  Encychpmdia  of  Gardening — a  most 
laborious  work,  remarkable  both  for  the  immense  mass  of  useful  matter  it  contains, 
and  for  the  then  unusual  circumstance  of  a  great  number  of  finished  wood  engrav- 
ings being  printed  with  the  text  instead  of  being  in  separate  pages..  This  book 
had  an  extraordinary  sale,  and  fully  estlablished  the  literary  fame  of  its  author. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  ]823,  he  wrole  a  work  entitled  "The  DiflFerent 
Modes  of  Cultivating  the  Pine-Appte,  from  its  First  Introduction  to  Europe  to 
the  Improvements  of  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  in  1822." 

About  this  time,  also,  a  little  work  was  published  anonymously,  called  The 
Greenhouse  Companion,  which,  I  believe,  was  written,-  either  entirely  or  in  part, 
by  Mr.  Loadon :  but  it  must  have  been  by  a  wonderful  exertion,  if  he  did  write 
it ;  as,  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1823,  he  suffered  most  excruciating  pain,  not 
only  from  his  right  arm,  the  bone  of  which  had  never  properly  united,  and  to  re- 
tain which  in  its  place  he  was  compelled  to  wear  an  iron  case  night  and  day,  but 
from  the  rheumatism  which  had  settled  in  his  left  hand,  and  which  contracted  two 
of  his  fingers  and  his  thumb,  so  as  to  render  them  useless.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  remark,  and  quite  characteristic  of  Mr.  Loudon,  that,  at  the  very  time  he  was 
suffering  such  acute  bodily  pain,  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  houses  in  Porchester 
Terrace,  Bayswater,  and  superintended  the  building  of  them  himself,  rising  at  four 
o'clock  every  morning,  that  he  might  be  on  the  spot  when  the  workmen  came. 

In  1824,  a  second  edition  was  published  of  the  Encydoptedia  of  Gardening,  in 
which  the  work  was  neariy  all  rewritten,  and  Tery  considerable  additions  were 
made  to  it  In  the  following  year,  1825,  the  Encychptedia  of  Agriculture  was 
written  and  published.  These  extensive  and. laborious  works  following  closely 
upon  each  other,  in  Mr.  Loudon's  state  of  health,  speak  strongly  as  to  his  un- 
paralleled energy  of  mind.  When,  shortly  after,  his  right  arm  was  broken  a  second 
time,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  amputation,  though  he  gave  up  landscape- 
gardening,  it  was  only  to  devote  himself  more  assiduously  to  his  pen.  He  was, 
however,  now  no  longer  able  to  write  or  draw  himself,  and  he  was  coippelled  to 
employ  both  an  amanuensis  and  a  draughtsman.  Still,  though  he  had  only  the 
use  of  the  thhrd  and  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  he  would  frequently  take  a  pen 
or  pencil,  and  make  sketches  with  astonishing  vigor,  so  as  fully  to  explain  to  his 
draughtsman  what  he  wished  to  be  done. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  suffering  so  severely  from  the  pain  in  his  arm,  he 
found  no  ease  but  from  taking  laudanum ;  and  he  became  at  last  so  habituated  to 
the  use  of  this  noxious  potion,  that  he  took  a  wineglassful  every  eight  hours.  After 
the  amputation  of  his  arm,  however,  he  wished  to  leave  off  taking  it,  as  he  was 
aware  of  its  injurious  effects  upon  his  general  health  ;  and  he  contrived  to  cure 
himself  by  putting  a  wineglassful  of  water  into  his  quart  bottle  of  laudanum  every 
time  he  took  out  a  wineglassful  of  the  potion,  so  that  the  mixture  became  gradually 
weaker  every  day,  till  at  last  it  was  little  more  than  water ;  and  he  found  he  had 
cured  himself  of  this  dangerous  habit  without  experiencing  any  inconvenience. 

In  1826,  he  established  The  Gardener^ a  Magazine,  the  first  periodical  devoted 
exclusively  to  horticultural  subjects.  This  work  was  always  Mr.  Loudon's  favorite, 
and  the  organ  through  which  he  communicated  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
the  public.  It  was  originally  undertaken  principally  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners 
in  the  country,  in  order  to  put  them  "  on  a  footing  with  those  about  the  metropolis ;" 
but  it  soon  became  the  universal  means  of  communication  among  gardeners,  and 
was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them.     It  also  became  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
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amatears  of  gardeniDg,  and  was,  no  doabt,  the  means  of  inspiring  a  taste  for  the 
pnrsait  in  many  who  had  before  been  indifferent  to  it.  '*  In  an  art  j^o  nniversally 
practised  as  gardening,  and  one  daily  undergoing  so  mnch  improTement,"  Mr. 
London  observes,  "  a  great  many  occurrences  must  take  place  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  not  only  for  the  entertainment  of  gardening  readers,  but  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  practitioners  in  the  art."  That  this  work  met  the  wants  of  a  large  class 
of  readers,  is  eytdent  from  four  thousand  copies  of  the  first  number  having  been 
sold  in  a  few  days ;  and  from  the  work  having  continued  popular  for  nineteen 
years,  and,  in  fact,  till  its  close  at  the  death  of  its  conductor. 

The  Gardener^s  Magazine  first  appeared  quarterly,  afterwards  it  was  published 
every  two  months,  and  finally  every  month.  The  second  number  of  this  work 
contained  an  attack  on  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  the  affairs  of  which  were 
then  notoriously  ill-managed,  though,  before  the  publication  of  The  Gardener^s 
Magazine,  no  one  had  ventured  to  complain  of  them  publicly.  In  the  same  num- 
ber appeared  an  article  on  the  "  Self-Education  of  Gardeners,"  in  which  Mr.  Loudon 
began  those  earnest  exhortations  to  gardeners  to  improve  themselves,  and  those 
efforts  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  self-improvement,  which  he  continued  dmost  to 
the  last  hour  of  hHk  life.  He  also,  in  this  second  number,  gave  a  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  Kensington  Oardens,  and  suggested  the  erection  of  ''small  stone 
lodges  with  fireplaces  at  the  principal  garden  gates,  for  the  comfort  of  the  doorr 
keepers  in  winter,"  as,  before  that  time,  the  door-keepers  had  no  shelter  but  the 
alcoves;  and  he  proposed  that  at  least  once  a  week  a  band  should  play  in  (he 
Gardens,  and  that  the  public  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  convenience  of  seats,  as 
in  the  public  gardens  on  the  Continent.  In  the  third  number  of  the  Magazine, 
he  began  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Cottage  Economy,"  and  invited  young  architects 
to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  ejection  of  cottages,  as  well  for  laborers  as  for  garden- 
ers, which  should  be  not  only  ornamental  enough  to  please  the  gentlemen  on  whose 
grounds  they  were  to  be  erected,  but  comfortable  to  those  who  were  to  live  in  them. 
These  hints  were  followed  up  by  many  gentlemen  :  and  I  think  I  never  saw  Mr, 
Loudon  more  pleased  than  when  a  highly  respectable  gardener  once  told  him  that 
he  was  living  in  a  new  and  most  comfortable  cottage,  which  his  master  had  built 
for  him — a  noble  marquess,  who  said  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  it,  but 
for  the  observations  in  Mr.  Loudon's  GardenerU  Magazine,  as  they  made  him 
consider  whether  the  cottage  was  comfortable  or  not,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  did 
so,  he  perceived  its  deficiencies.  In  the  fourth  number  of  the  Gardener^s  Miiga- 
zine,  the  subject  of  the  reform  of  the  Horticultural  Society  was  resumed,  and  it 
was  continued  in  the  succeeding  numbers  till  1830,  when  the  desired  result  was  at 
length  effected. 

Both  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Gardener*8  Magaadne  and  in  the  Encydapsedia 
of  Gardening,  Mr.  Loudon  had  strongly  advocated  the  necessity  of  having  garden 
libraries;  and,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Gardener*s  Magassine,  he  gave  a  list 
of  books  he  considered  suitable  for  a  garden  library,  in  which  he  included  the 
EncyclopiEdia  of  Plants  and  the  Hortus  Britannicus — works  then  written,  though 
they  took  so  long  in  printing,  that  they  were  not  published  till  two  or  three  years 
afterwards.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  numerous  garden  libraries  were 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months 
after  they  were  first  suggested  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  that  several  letters 
appeared,  from  working  gardeners,  on  the  advantages  and  improvement  which  they 
had  received  from  the  books  they  thus  obtained  access  to. 

{To  he  concluded,) 
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VISITS    TO    COUNTRY   PLACES No.  1. 

AROUND    BOSTON. 

Thb  neighborhood  of  Boston  stands  very  high  as  a  horticultural  region ;  pro- 
bably more  exotic  grapes  are  grown  there,  within  a  circuit  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles, 
than  within  the  same  distance  around  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  we  heard 
the  weight  estimated  at  forty  tons  some  year^  since,  and  great  additions  to  the 
glass  structures  of  the  Yicinity  have  latterly  been  made. 

The  interest  in  the  products  of  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  manifested  by  the 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  citizens  generally,  is  shown  by  their 
attendance  on  a  weekly  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers,  which  is  well  sustained, 
and  very  useful  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  what  is  passing,  and  in  season,  and 
in  keeping  up  a  generous  rivalry.  The  weather,  while  we  were  there,  was  unpro- 
pitious  for  sight-seeing,  but  our  horticultural  party,  somewhat  reduced  in  numbers, 
took  several  opportunities  of  visiting  the  neighborhood,  and  accepting  the  kindest 
hospitality.  To  complete  the  list,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  another 
occasion,  and  a  longer  time,  to  describe  so  celebrated  a  region.  At  present,  we 
can  only  give  the  results  of  a  few  brief  notes  hurriedly  taken. 

H,  HoUis  ffunnewell,  Esq,^s  country  residence,  near  the  station  of  the  Worcester 
Railroad  at  West  Needham,  presents,  for  a  new  place,  evidences  of  great  enthusi- 
asm and  success  in  planting.  The  neighborhood  is  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  that 
eminent  missionary  among  the  Indians,  Elliot,  who  was  the  printer  of  the  extra- 
ordinary Indian  Bible,  which  was  his  great  labor  of  love  for  the  aborigines.  Its 
press-work,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  done  by  a  poor  Indian  boy,  and  the  whole 
was  executed  under  difficulties  such  as  would  appal  a  modern  typographer.  Those 
noble  old  elm-trees,  which  were  planted  by  the  natives  in  front  of  their  minister's 
house,  in  Natick,  near  Mr.  Hunnewell's,  still  stand  as  mementos  of  the  grati- 
tude of  the  converted  red  men.  The  trees  in  this  vicinity  are  remarkably  fine  and 
numerous,  and  evidences  exist  in  every  direction  of  great  progress  and  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  ha«  a  large  farm,  and  has  devoted  !a  considerable  portion  of  it, 
most  judiciously,  to  ornamental  planting.  Not  having  so  great  a  variety  of  trees 
to  select  from  as  we  have  in  the  Middle  States,  he  has  brought  together  such  as 
are  hardy  in  Massachusetts  with  a  liberality  which  promises  to  produce  very  great 
results.  His  noble  mansion  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  very  fine  lake,  which 
possesses  the  advantage  of  considerable  depth,  and  being  supplied  with  abundant 
water,  is  perfectly  free  from  any  unwholesome  exhalations,  is  well  stocked  with 
fish,  and  efforts  are  making  to  introduce  other  varieties,  by  using  spawn  imported 
from  France.  This  subject,  we  are  glad  to  know,  is  employing  the  thoughts 
and  purses  of  many  Americans,  and  we  anticipate  the  happiest  results.  Mr.  H.'s 
dwelling  stands  high  above  the  lake,  to  which  a  terraced  garden,  interspersed 
with  fountains,  and  gay  with  luxuriant  flower-beds,  leads  the  visitor  almost  im- 
perceptibly. Inclosing  these  beds  we  noticed  an  arrangement  which  was  new  to 
US — that  of  the  nse  of  large  square  iron  castings  for  borders ;  these  are  cast  thinly, 
with  raised  figures  on  the  outer  sides,  and  being  light,  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  as  required ;  they  give  a  neat  look,  occupy  aMost  no  space,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed wherever  box  edging,  which  we  prefer,  will  not  flourish. 

The  fountains,  as  well  as  water  for  the  whole  place,  are  supplied  by  a  steam 
engine  of  three  horse  power,  which  will  pump  30,000  gallons  a  day,  and  grind  at 
the  same  time.    This  engine  cost  $500;  with  the  mill,  $700;  but  at  the  present 


moment,  so  much  has  this  asefol  machine  been  simplified,  an  engine  on  wheels,  of 
the  same  power,  can  be  purchased  for  perhaps  half  the  monej.  It  is  a  most  de- 
sirable acqaisition  to  a  eountrj  plaoe. 

We  have  already  recorded  Mr.  Hunnewell's  eminent  snecess  with  the  Stanwi^k 
nectarine;  his  graperies,  peach-house,  greenhouse,  and  gardens,  are.  entitled  to 
high  commendation ;  Mr.  Harris,  his  gardener,  is  a  most  intelligent  cultivator ; 
he  reads  and  studies  his  subject,  and  we  could  not  but  remark  the  greater  intelli- 
gence everywhere  between  the  reading  and  the  unlettered  controllers  of  gardens ; 
all  the  difference,  in  short,  between  knowledge  and  stupidity ;  ten  words  uttered 
betrays  the  difference.  Mr.  H.'s  gt^pes  were  equal  to  any  we  have  ever  seen,  both 
in  weight,  color,  and  flavor, 

Mr.  Hunnewell  showed  us  several  successful  attempts  in  trimming  into  shape  a 
tree,  which  would  have  been  one  of  the  last  we  should  have  thought  of  attemptini^. 
The  White  pine,  taken  young,  bears  shearing  in  a  most  wonderful  manner ;  it  has 
been  made  to  assume  various  fantastic  as  well  as  ornamental  shapes,  such  as  no 
one,  who  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  it,  could  have  anticipated.  If  this  can  be 
effected  with  so  loose  and  open  a  tree,  what  may  we  not  expect  might  be  accom- 
plished with  the  Bhotan  or  Finns  excelsa,  with  its  closer  habits,  and  more  numer- 
ous branches  and  leaves.  Altogether  Mr.  Hunnewell's  residence  promises  to 
become,  as  it  already  partially  is,  one  of  the  most  attractive  "  around  Boston." 

It  is  a  great  treat  to  the  Horticulturist  to  pass  a  day  at  Dorchester  with 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  efficient  President  of  the  Pomological  and  Agricultural 
Societies.  His  premises  do  not  comprise  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres, 
but  they  exhibit  an  industry  ai^d  results  of  high  culture,  in  a  climate  of  some 
more  difficulty  that  our  own,  that  might  prove  a  useful  example.  His  collection 
of  Pear  and  other  fruit-trees  is  world-renowned,  and  justly  so ;  among  the  new, 
from  which  good  is  expected,  we  pencilled  the  names  of  Buerr^  de  Wael,  Consel- 
lier  de  la  Cour,  Triomphe  de  Pomologie,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Pius  IX.,  Beurre  Wet- 
teren,  Henri  Bivort,  Poire  de  Nonnes,  and  Dorothy  Boyale  Nouvelle;  as  these 
are  new  and  lust  fruiting,  we  are  promised  descriptions  when  the  time  of  the 
Colonel,  so  fully  occupied,  permits.  Mr.  Wildelr  has  given  his  views  ot  the  sub- 
ject of  pear  culture,  dwarf  and  standard,  in  his  address  at  Bochester,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  November  ffotiicukunst,  sO  that  we  need  not  enter  upon  it  now ;  he 
has  pears  on  dwarfs  of  twenty-five  years'  standing  in  full  health  and  bearing,  as  he 
says,  to  answer  any  doubts  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wilder  cultivates,  as  the  best  Baspberries,  Orange,  Gushing,  and  Knevet's 
Oiant ;  Strawberries,  Burr's  New  Pine,  which  is  fully  as  early  as  Jenny  Lind,  and 
"  best;"  the  Monroe  Scarlet,  as  promising  well,  and  nearly  as  early.  He  considers 
Jenny's  Seedling  one  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  coming  in  rather  late.  Of 
Currants,  we  found  here  the  following  new  sorts :  La  Fertile,  Hartif  de  Bertin, 
Versailles,  Precoce  de  Tours,  Caucase,  GFoundin  White,  and  Cerise  Bouge. 

In  the  address  we  have  already  alluded  to,  will  be  found  Mr.  Wilder's  views  on 
fruit-rooms,  and  we  have  only  in  conclusion  to  remark  on  his  fine  collection  of 
Camellias ;  the  specialities  of  his  greenhouses  are  Wilderii,  Mrs.  Abbe  Wilder, 
Maria  Louisa,  Grace  Sherwin,  Glory,  &c.  &c. 

The  late  Mr.  Becar,  of  New  York,  a  friend  of  Colonel  Wilder,  has  left  a  new 
and  splendid  Camellia,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Downing, 
in  which  all  lovers  of  horticulture  will  take  a  warm  interest.  Mr.  W.  agreed  with 
us  in  thinking  it  might  be  well  to  employ  the  proceeds  of  this  elegant  plant  in 
founding  some  experimental  garden,  or  in  a  gold  medal  for  extraordinary  merit. 
i^  We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  were  Mr.  Becar's  views  on  the  subject. 
yP^       Kemwood,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Peabody,  near  Salem,  is  quite  remarkable,  from 
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the  good  taste  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds,  the  planting,  and  the 
pretty  English  pastoral  character  of  the  views,  as  well  as  from  the  interior  deco- 
rations and  embellishments  of  the  house,  most  of  which,  we  understand,  were  by 
Mr.  Peabody^s  own  hands,  and  many  of  the  cabinets,  mantlepieces,  &c.,  being 
either  actually  carted  by  hfm,  or  designed  and  executed  under  his  immediate 
supervision,  with  a  degree  of  excellence  little  inferior  to  the  best  German  artists. 

Linmere,  the  residence  of  R.  S.  Pay,  Esq.  We  well  recollect,  some  years 
since,  Mr.  Hovey's  interesting  description  6i  the  trees  which  Mr.  Pay  (then  in 
England)  sent  out,  and  many  of  which  now  must  doubtless  be  fine  specimens. 
If  we  remember  right,  Linmere  resembles  somewhat,  in  its  general  characteristics, 
Mr.  HunnewelPs  place  at  Natick,  only  much  larger,  there  being  500  acres  or  more 
in  the  estate,  mostly  surrounding  a  lake;  as  yet  Mr.  Fay  has  not  commenced  his 
improvements  in  building,  having  principally  devoted  himself  to  pliantiDg  large 
tracts  of  land  and  the  various  hillsides  with  larches,  Scotch  firs,  &c.,  of  which 
many  thousands  have,  we  learn,  been  set  out.  If  Mr.  Pay  builds  a  house  and 
carries  out  all  his  improvements,  Linmere  will  resemble  morfe  entirely  a  large 
Scotch  estate  than  perhaps  any  place  in  this  country,  the  natural  character  of  the 
lake  and  hills  resembling  portions  of  Scotch  scenery,  which  will  be  still  more 
the  case  when  the  Scotch  firs  and  larches  become  more  effective. 

The  residences  of  the  late  Col.  Perkins,  Gen.  Lyman  (how,  we  believe,  in  pos- 
session of  his  son,  and  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  avenue,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country),  Mr.  John  E«  Thayer's,  with  a  very  remarkably  fine  house,  built  by  Up- 
john, James  S.  Amory's,  Mr.  J.  L.  Gardener's;  should  be  enumerated,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Lee's,  whose  lawn  Mr.  Downing  celebrated  so  many  years  since ;  "  Pine  Bank," 
the  beauties  of  which  a  late  number  of  Hovey's  Magazine  so  well  and  ably  de- 
scribes, Ignatius  Sargent's,  celebrated  for  its  gtapes  almost  fabulous  in  size  and 
weight,  "Belmont"  (Mr.  Cushing's),  which  all  admirers  of  horticultural  success 
know  so  well.  All  theses  and  many  more  we  had  no  time  to  see,  or  did  see  so  im- 
perfectly, that  we  shall  postpone  all  description  of  them  until  we  can  do  them  better 
justice.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  saying,  that  for  general  excellence  of  cultiva- 
tion,  for  universal  ffood  keeping,  and  the  most  distinguished  success  in  all  they 
undertake,  the  residents  of  the  envii^ons  of  Bo^tdn  jttill  continue  to  bear  away  the 
palm,  as  they  have  done  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Cambridge,  which  is  under 
the  control  and  excellent  management  of  the  eminent  botanist,  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  and 
were  extremely  gratified  with  the  order  and  neatness,  no  less  than  with  the  great 
variety  of  plants  and  trees  here  assembled.  These  would  be  much  more  numerous 
but  for  the  impediment  of  climate,  and  yet,  with  this  disadvantage,  the  student 
will  find  here  much  that  is  new  and  interesting. 

We  found  Dr.  Gray  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  work  on  American  trees  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institute — a  book  not  yet  announced,  and  one  which,  from  the 
difificulties  of  procuring  correct  engravings,  and  the  accuracy  which  characterizes 
all  that  Dr.  Gray  does,  will,  we  presume,  be  a  long  time  in  execution. 

Hovey^s  Nurseries, — ^We  called,  on  the  way  to  Dr.  Gray's,  at  the  house  of 
Professor  Longfellow;  then  visited  the  extensive  nurseries  of  C.  M.  Hovey  & 
Go.  Their  pear-trees,  both  dwarf  and  standard,  are  among  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  produced  fine  results  in  1856.  Mr.  Hovey  is  a  firm  believer  in 
dwarfs,  and  those  who  know  him,  know  with  what  enthusiasm  he  enforces  a  favorite 
tibeory.  In  the  morning  we  had  found  him  superintending  a  large  show  of  fruits 
and  flowers  in  Boston  at  the  weekly  exhibition,  and  here  he  was  again  directing 
and  Superintending  one  of  the  most  extensive  commercial  establishments  in  the 
Union,  one,  indeed,  that  has  exercised  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  our  country^s 
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progpress.  We  noticed  here  the  new  Btrawberries,  Sir  Harry,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  Admiral  Dnndas,  which  have  been  so  popular  abroad.  We  noted  also,  a 
new  Lantana,  Latea  saperba,  which  will  command  attention,  as  will  Ardisia 
fracto  alba,  and  a  hardy  Erica,  £.  Tulgaris,  which  withstood  the  dreadful  winter 
of  1855-56.  Mr.  Hovey  has  a  new  seedling  Arbor  vitas,  somewhat  like  Aurea, 
but  which  promises  to  be  more  valuable ;  many  seedling  varieties  of  Azaleas, 
yellow,  &c.,  and  hardy;  he  has  found  Cephalotaxus  and  Podocarpus  hardy. 
A  new  weeping  elm,  a  cut-leaved  oak,  and  the  weeping  fountain  willow,  a  new 
and  most  beautiful  tree,  the  purple  sycamore,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  we  find  noted  in  our 
hasty  pencillings,  and  here,  as  well  as  at  t)r.  Gray's,  we  saw  with  great  admira^ 
tion  the  neglected  Rhododendron  punctatum,  a  native  variety,  loaded  with  flowers, 
and  of  a  pendulous  habit.  Mr.  Hovey  has  a  fine  stock  of  Siberian  Arbor  vit», 
and  also  of  Yirgilia  lutea.  In  short,  this  establishment  deserves  well  of  the  country, 
and  is  to  Boston  what  Mr.  Buist's  is  here — a  never-failing  resource  for  new  plants. 
Every  department  receives  attention,  though,  of  course,  there  are  specialities, 
which  they  attend  to  more  as  personal  matters,  than  as  nurserymen.  Among 
fruits,  the  speciality  is  the  Pear,  of  which  they  have  an  immense  collection, 
including  every,  known  variety  to  be  found  in  France,  Belgium,  or  England,  and 
of  native  kinds  by  far  the  most  complete  collection,  embracing  over  one  hundred 
sorts.  Nothing  remains  to  be  added  but  the  new  kinds,  as  they  yearly  make  their 
appearance. 

But  they  pride  themselves  on  their  collection  of  specimen  trees,  numbering 
twenty-Jive  hundred,  the  oldest  planted  in  1842 ;  these  are  all  bearing  trees,  planted 
round  the  grounds,  and  not  through  them.  The  crop  of  pears  in  1856  was  500 
bushels,  quite  equal  to  any  produce  in  Europe. 

Of  apples,  they  have  one  long  walk,  bordered  on  each  side  with  300  trees,  of 
that  number  of  varieties,  and  now  just  coming  into  bearing ;  they  were  set  out  in 
1844,  but  as  they  prune  them  in  to  make  dwarfs  of  them,  they  are  very  slow  in 
bearing. 

Among  shrubs,  their  speciality  is  the  collection  of  ''American  Plants,"  as  th^ 
English  call  them,  viz :  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  &c.  No  such  collection  is  to 
be  found  except  at  Bagshot,  and  the  great  American  plant  growers  fcround  that 
part  of  the  vicinity  of  London.  They  have  many  hundred  flowering  plants  of 
all  the  best  Belgian  and  English  hardy  sorts,  and  thousands  of  seedlings  of  their 
own.     The  ground  is  peaty  (one  part  of  it),  and  they  grow  in  perfection. 

Among  hardy  plants,  a  speciality  is  the  herbaceous  Pieonies,  of  which  they  have 
great  quantities,  including  the  very  latest  new  ones ;  and  another,  and  perhaps 
greatest  of  all  in  the  ornamental  department  out-doors,  is  their  Japan  lilies,  of 
which  they  had  two  beds  of  1000  bulbs,  embracing  some  of  the  finest  seedlings  yet 
known.  One  bed  was  a  treat  well  worth  going  from  Philadelphia  to  see.  These 
are  favorite  flowers,  and  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  new  sorts 
by  hybridization  with  the  native  hardy  and  old  Tiger  species ;  these  seedlings 
partake  of  the  hardy  character  of  those,  while  they  are  far  more  brilliant  than  the 
imported  Japan  plant. 

In  doors,  the  speciality  is  the  Camellia,  of  which  they  have  a  most  extensive 
collection  of  some  300  varieties,  and  upwards  of  twenty  seedlings,  among  which 
are  some  very  superior  kinds.  Two  of  them  they  intend  to  ofifer  for  sale  this 
year )  one  is  a  remarkable  production,  having  flowers  of  four  colors  on  the  same 
plant,  and  holding  that  character  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  flowering.  Another 
is  almost  a  scarlet;  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  gave  them  the  medal  of  $60  for  thfs 
about  three  years  ago.  Drawings  of  them  will  soon  be  sent  out.  Such  are 
some  of  the  more  prominent  things  noted  at  this  establishment,  where,  however, 
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they  do  not  neglect  any  of  the  nameroos  classes  of  plants  which  make  np  a 
collection. 

In  our  next  "  ramble,"  we  shall  be  obh'ged  to  change  onr  locality,  having,  for 
the  present,  exhausted  onr  Boston  notes,  without  having  mentioned  a  tithe  of  its 
horticaltnral  importance.  We  neglected  to  take  notes  of  exhibitions  of  the 
Massachnsetts  Horticultural  Society,  but  they  are  published,  and  such  lists  will 
scarcely  keep. 


GAS  FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES, 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  very  many  country  people  are  introducing 
gas  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  that,  afler  the  first  outlay  for  the  fixtures,  the 
gas  costs  less  than  the  price  paid  by  citizens.     So  much  is  the  custom  on  the  in- 
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crease,  that  several  manufactories  exist,  in  different  places,  for  preparing  the  appa- 
ratus. We  shall  take  that  of  the  "  Maryland  Portable  Gas  Company"  as  our  illus- 
tration, and  merely  state  that  the  simplifying  of  the  machinery  has  been  attended  with 
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snch  success,  that  the  difficulties  aad  dangers  of  the  manufacture  have  Tandshed^ 
and  a  new  era  in  the  mode  of  lighting  private  dwellings,  churches,  hotels,  public 
and  private  schools,  villages,  factories,  &c.,  has  been  opened.  Qas  lights,  hereto- 
fore considered  a  luxury  onlj  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  residing  in  cities,,  caa  now 
be  employed  in  every  place.  Simplicity,  safety,  and  economy,  have  been  studied, 
and  the  results  are  so  satisfactory  that  we  anticipate  a  large  business  fo^  the 
manufacturers,  and  increased  orders  for  gas  fitters,    x 

Onr  illustration  represents  a  simple  cylindrical  vessel,  containing  the  oil  from 
which  the  gas  is  generated.  The  retort  is  an  iron,  hollow  cjrlinder,  with  a  sphe- 
roidal bottom  and  flat  cover,  bolted  and  screwed  to  a  projecting  rim.  The  stove 
containing  the  retort  is  of  sheet  or  cast  iron,  arranged  upon  the  most  approved 
plans,  to  economize  the  heat.  The  siphon  box,  or  condenser,  is  a  cast-iron  vessel, 
with  a  movable  lid  bolted  and  screwed  upon  it.  This  is  divided  into  compartments, 
and  half-filled  with  water,  with  a  siphon  attached,  so  as  to  keep  the  water  at  all 
times  to  its  proper  level.  The  water  tank,  in  which  the  gasometer  floats,  is  made 
of  wood  or  iron,  and  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or,  which  is  better, 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  water.  The  gasholder  is  of  sheet  iron,  suspended  upon 
fixed  pulleys,  and  forms  the  receiver  for  the  gas  when  generated  and  ready  for 
consumption.  The  reservoir  communicates  with  the  retort  by  a  feed-pipe,  or  by 
a  feed-pipe  and  cock,  through  a  siphon  screwed  into  the  cover  of  the  retort. 

This  siphon  connects  with  a  tube  suspended  perpendicularly  in  the  middle  of 
the  retort,  pierced  with  small  holes  in  its  lower  end.  Through  this  feed-pipe  and 
siphon  the  liqaid  passes  into  the  tube  thus  suspended,  and,  by  the  small  holes  at 
the  end  of  the  tube,  becomes  dispersed  upon  the,  bottom  and  sides  of  the  retort. 

(The  working  of  the  machine,  and  management  qf  it,  require  no  more  than 
ordinary  skiU,  and  may  b.e  safely  intrusted  to  a  domestic.  A  fire  is  made  in  the 
stove  as  in  an  ordin^y  fnrnace,  and  the  retort  is  heated  to  a  bright  cherry-red 
heat  The  cock  is  then  opened,  to  allow  the  oil  to  pass  in  through  the  pipes  from 
the  reservoir  upon  the  heated  sides  and  bottom  of  the  retort,  where  it  is  instan- 
taneously converted  into  gas. 

Ascending  from  this  decomposing  chamber,  the  gas  is  forced  through  a  super- 
stratum of  chemical  substances  suspended  upon  an  iron  grating  for  its  purification 
into  a  vacant  upper  chamber,  thence  it  is  conducted  by  an  iron  pipe  into  the  con- 
densing box.  This  iron  pipe,  passing  through  the  cover  of  the  condensing  box, 
descends  below  and  discharged  the  gas  into  the  water  of  the  condensing  box. 
Thence  it  rises  into  the  vacant  chamber  above  the  water,  which,  becoming  filled, 
forces  the  gas  again  into  the  water  under  one  of  the  severid  compartments  above 
referred  to,  into  a  second  chamber,  and  then  on  through  consecutive  baths  before 
it  finds  its  exit  from  the  last  of  the  series  of  consecutive  chambers* 

This  exit  is  through  a  pipe  which  communicates  from  the  condenser  with,  the 
water  tank  into  which  it  enters,  and,  passing  through  the  water  above,  again 
descends,  and  discharges  the^gas  into  the  water  for  its  last  bath,  thence  it  rises 
into  the  vacant  chamber  of  the  gasometer,  ready  for  use.  Connected  with  the 
siphon  of  the  condenser  is  a  small  covered  vessel,  which  receives  the  impurities 
washed  from  the  gas  in  its  passage  through  the  baths.  The  machine,  as  above 
described,  occupies  a  space  of  eight  feet  by  twelve,  and  in  height  thirteen  feet, 
with  the  tank  upon  the  ground.  If  the  tank  be  sunk,  then  the  height  will  be  but 
seven  feet. 

The  material  used  is  an  oil  from  rosin,  though  not  what  is  generally  understood 
as  rosin  oil.    It  is  an  earlier,  cheaper,  and  better,  product  of  coUopbony,  decom- 
posable at  a  lower,  and  therefore  more  economical  degree  of  heat.    There  cannot   ii 
found,  in  the  whole  r^nge  of  chemistry,  a  compound  more  richly  laden  with   |b 
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jUuminatiDg  qoalitieSy  or  yielding  gasetf  more  inaocnoas  ia  respiration,  or  less 
XDJarioos  to  lamiture,  for  it  oonUina  neitbei  carbonic  acid  nor  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

The  supply  of  this  material  ia  inexhaastible,  and  any  anticipated  demand  can 
scarcely  enhance  the  price.  It  is  now.  delivered  at  the  Company's  Works,  in 
Baltimore,  at  eighteen  cents  p^  gallon.  Each  gallon  of  the  raw  material  may  be 
safely  estimated  to  make  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  this  machine.  The 
apparatus,  as  abo^e  described,  with  a  j^asometer  of  the  capacity  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  cubic  feet,  will  contain  an  ayerage  of  a  week's  supply,  to  an  ordinary 
family,  the  year  round,  and  is  sold  at  the  Company's  Works,  in  Baltimore,  com- 
plete, for  $350,  They  are  made,  however,  of  any  required  capacity,  and  adapted, 
in  form  and  size,  to  the  necessities  of  the  space  they  are  to  occupy,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  barners  they  are  to  supply. 

Of  coarse  these  requirenaents  and  necessities  are  so  varied,  and  se  materially 
increase  or  lessen  the  cost  of  the  whole  machine,  that  it  is  difficult  to  furnish  a 
tariff  of  prices  suited  to  all  oceasions ;  and  persons  intending  to  employ  this  appa- 
ratus, will  of  coarse  address  the  manufacturers,  who  haw  spent  much  time  and 
money  to  bring  about  the  results  now  consummated.  The  principle  and  its  appli- 
cation through  this  machine,  are  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  experiment.  We 
congratulate  the  public  on  this  new  source  of  comfort  being  perfected,  and  brought 
within  the  reach  of  country  families^ 


NIGHT   TEMPERATURE. 
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Facts  have  been  found  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  it.  is  the  purpose  of  nature 
to  reduce  the  force  which  operates  upon  the  excitability  of  vegetation  at  that 
period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  when,  from  other  causes,  the  powers  of  digestion 
and  assimilation  are  suspended.  As  far  aa  is  at  present  known,  that  power  is 
heat,  and,  therefore,  we  must  suppose  that,  to  maintain,  at  night,  in  our  hothouses 
a  temperature  at  all  equal  to  that  ef  the  day,  is  a  practice  to  be  condemned. 
Plants  will,  no  doubt,  lengthen  very  fast,  at  night,  in  a  damp  heat,  but  what  is 
produced  at  this  time,  seems  to  be  a  mere  extension  ef  the  tissue  formed  during 
the  day,  and  not  the  additioa  of  any  new  part ;  the  spaces  between  the  leaves  are 
increased,  and  the  plant  becomes  what  is  technioally  and  very  correctly  called 
"  drawn,"  for,  as  has  been  juistly  observed,  "  the  same  quantity  only  of  material  is 
extended  to  a  greater  length,  as  in  the  elongation  of  a  wire." 

Some  observations  made  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  a 
few  years  since,  place  this  in  a  striking  light.  Certain  plants  were  placed  for  some 
weeks  in  a  stove,  with  a  high  night  temperature  supposed  to  average  69^ ;  the 
rates  of  growth,  in  inches,  showed  that  they  grew  aa  fast  by  night  as  by  day ;  but, 
when  the  same  kind  of  plants  were  grown  in  the  open  air,  the  growth  was  double 
or  treble  by  day  what  it  was  at  night,  and  continued  observation  of  many  plants 
produced  the  curious  result  that  the  total  growth,  by  night,  in  the  open  air,  was 
119.0T,  and  by  day,  337.16. 

Thus  we  see  that  plants  exposed  to  natural  circumstances  only  made  one  inch 
of  growth  by  night,  while  they  made  three  by  day ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
under  bad  artificial  treatment,  they  grew  equally  day  and  night  The  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  inversion  of  natural  growth,  is  immature  or  unripe  wood,  with 
imperfect,  ill'Constructed  buds,  and  a  feeble  constitution,  incapable  of  bearing  the 
riiock  of  great  falls  of  temperature.    More  especially,  water  accumulates  in 
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system,  and  is  never  decomposed  or  removed  by  perspiration,  in  the  reqaistte 
degree.  In  short,  plants  growing  fast  by  night,  can  neither  ripen  their  wood 
nor  form  their  inner  stmoture  well,  and,  therefore,  they  are  incapable  of  developing 
their  natural  beauty,  or  of  resisting  those  extremes  of  temperature  which  a.re 
natural  to  them. 

That  greenhouses  ought  not  to  be  heated  at  night  more  than  Is  sufficient  to 
exclude  th6  frost,  is  certain ;  that,  if  properly  prepared,  plants  will  bear  frost,  is 
also  indisputable,  as,  indeed,  is  proved  by  the  camellia,  Chinese  azaleas,  and 
other  plants,  which  are  kept  in  cold  frames  through  the  hardest  winters,  and  where 
they  thrive  fer  better  tlian  in  greenhouses. 

With  stove  plants  it  is  different ;  experiments  are  needed  to  determine  how 
much  cold  they  will  bear  at  night  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  colder 
they  can  be  safely  kept,  the  better  for  their  health.  A  celebrated  gardener  assures 
me  that  he  keeps  his  stove  plants,  during  the  winter  noonths,  at  no  higher  tempe- 
rature than  from  40^  to  50^ ;  it  is  true,  his  employer  desires  late^blooming  plants, 
but  he  has  the  roof  covered  with  creeping  stove  plants;  including  Cambretums, 
Bignonias,  Passifloras,  Stephanotis,  Ac.  When  the  warm  days  of  spring  return, 
they  break  with  unusual  vigor,  enjoying,  as  they  do,  almost  a  natural  climate ;  his 
Bignonia  venusta  is  covered  with  bloom,  and  the  Stephanotis  blooms  in  July — ^the 
Passi floras  throughout  the  year. 

These  facts  are  deeply  interesting,  and  may  serve  for  hints  to  those  ^rdeners 
whose  employers  reside  in  the  city  in  winter ;  they  may  have  a  gay  house  when 
the  family  returns  in  the  spring. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT   SICKLY  PBAE-TRBBS. 

BT  ;rHE  LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

I  PiND,  on  looking  about  my  garden,  talking  with  fruit  growers,  and  looking 
through  the  pages  of  your  paper,  that  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  a  good  deal 
more  difficulty  is  experienced  in  cultivating  the  pear  than  any  other  of  the  popular 
fruit-trees. 

The  time  was,  indeed,  when  pear-trees — great,  strong,  lofty  trees,  too,  though 
the  fruit  was  rather  ckokey — grew  around  every  farm-ho^se,  bore  cart-loads  of 
fruit  annually,  and  were  looked  upon  as  able  to  **  stand  more  hard  knocks''  than 
even  an  apple-tree.  Longer  lived  the  pear-tree  certainly  is,  by  nature ;  and,  as 
standing  venerable  proofs  of  this,  I  refer  you  to  the  Endicott  Pear-tree,  near 
Salem,  and  the  Stuyvesant  Pear-tree,  in  New  York.  As  both  of  these  trees  arc 
above  two  centuries  old — by  veritable  records — ^it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend 
time  in  proving  that  the  pear  is,  naturally,  a  long-lived  tree. 

But,  in  fact,  natural  pear-trees — that  is  to  say,  the  chance  seedlings  of  the  com- 
mon  pear  that  spring  up  by  the  sides  of  lanes  and  fences — are  as  hardy  and  as 
great  bearers  now  as  they  ever  were.  What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  all  the  sorts 
whose  tenderness  our  fruit  growers  groan  over  f 

Is  it  not  owing  to  the  delicate  constitutions  which  these  foreign  varieties,  bred 
in  a  more  regular  climate,  have,  and  which  makes  them  peculiarly  alive  to  our 
great  excesses  of  heat  and  cold  ? 

Is  it  not  true,  in  rich  and  deep  soils,  where  delicate  trees  are  forced  into  a  sappy 
condition,  when  the  limbs  are  too  full  of  juices,  upon  which  the  frost  or  sun  acts 
readily,  that  blight  and  other  diseases  of  the  pear  are  most  frequent  f  jj ' 

Is  it  not  true  that  foreign  varieties  of  pear>  especially  those  originated  within    m 
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the  la^t  few  years,  are  far  more  delicate  and  liable  to  disease  than  native  sorts  of 
eqaal  merit,  raised  from  seed  in  this  country  ? 

I  throw  oat  these  queries  to  set  some  of  your  ingenious  and  practical  corre- 
spondents, in  various  parts  of  the  country,  at  work  to  furnish  materials  for  answers 
that  will  settle  some  knotty  points.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that,  to  grow  fine  pears  for  profit,  we  must,  in  order  to  save  the  trees  and  keep 
them  sound,  keep  the  trunks  and  leading  branches  covered  with  a  light  sheathing  of 
Hrcfw  all  the  year  round.  This  guards  the  bark  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  tree 
from  all  excesses  of  heat  and  cold.  I  have  experimented  for  four  years  past  with 
this  plan  of  sheathing,  and  can  say  that  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  it.  Among  three 
dozen  pear-trees  now  just  come  into  bearing,  one-third  of  them  have  been  kept 
in  straw,  and  not  a  single  one  of  that  dozen  has  suffered  by  blight  or  other  dis- 
ease ;  while,  of  the  remaining  two  dozen,  nearly  one-half  have  dropped  off,  and 
been  dug  and  consigned  to  the  brush  heap.  Some  careless  farmer  or  gardener — 
fond  of  shirking  everything  that  he  can — ^will  say :  **  But  who  can  take  the  trouble 
to  straw  all  his  pear-trees  ?" 

You  can,  is  my  reply.  Try  it  on  half  a  dozen  trees,  and  keep  an  account  of 
the  time  and  labor  spent  in  it.  It  will  amount  to  a  few  cents  per  tree — ^not  the 
price  of  half  a  peck  of  Yirgalieus  in  the  York  market.  And  if  you  can  gather 
pears  by  the  cart-load — for  no  fruit  ripens  better,  or  has  a  higher  flavor,  than  the 
pear,  in  this  climate — ^if,  I  say,  you  can  gather  pears  every  year  by  the  cart-load 
for  only  the  trouble  of  strawing  the  trees,  then  the  blight  take  you  if  you  are  too 
lazy  to  do  it  I  An  Old  Digger. 


PROST,  AND  THE  CUNILA  MARIANA  (Z.),  OR  DITTANY. 

BY  J.  BTAUITEK,  MOUNT  JOY,  PENN'A, 

The  common  Dittany,  a  perennial  of  the  Mint  family,  with  small,  purplish 
flowers,  in  corymbed  cymes  or  clusters,  growing  on  dry  hills  from  New  York  to 
Kentucky,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  further  description. 

In  August,  we  frequently  observe  a  capsular  body  amid  the  ordinary  fructifica- 
tion and  flowers  of  this  plant,  which  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Prof.  S.  S. 
Haldiman,  desiring  me  to  pay  attention,  and  try  to  discover  what  insect  produces 
the  excrescence.    Notwithstanding  my  desire  so  to  do,  I  have  not  succeeded. 

December  6,  1856,  happening  to  pass  through  a  wood  of  chestnut  sprouts 
interspersed  with  the  red  cedar,  near  the  Willistown  Baptist  Meeting-House,  in 
Chester  County,  I  observed  the  dry  remains  of  stems,  foliage,  and  fruit,  of  quite 
a  number  of  plants  of  this  species,  with  the  expectation  of  finding,  at  this  late 
season,  the  empty  cells  or  larv»  of  the  insect.  I  made  diligent  search,  but  could 
find  no  trace  of  such  a  pod-like  excrescence.  What,  however,  amply  recompensed 
me  for  the  attention  bestowed,  was  the  discovery  that  this  plant  is  peculiar,  and 
is  truly  ^  frost  plant,  far  exceeding  the  Helianthemum  Canadense,  or  Frost-  Weed, 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  from  the  fact  that,  late  in  autumn,  crystals  of  ice  shoot 
from  the  cracked  bark  at  the  root. 

Our  Cunila  has  attached  to  the  stem  a  shell-work  of  ice,  of  a  pearly  whiteness, 
beautifully  striated,  sometimes,  like  a  series  of  shells  one  in  another — at  others, 
curved  round  on  either  side  of  the  stem  like  an  open,  polished,  bi-valve ;  then, 
in  others,  again,  curled  over  in  every  variety  of  form,  like  the  petals  of  a  tulip. 
Though  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  the  sun  shining  brightly,  I  carefully  took  up  several 
jl  specimens,  and  conveyed  them  three  hundred  yards,  to  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Griffith, 
fl    afid  exhibited  the  frost  flowers  to  the  family.    No  other  herb  or  grass  had  any 
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sach  frost-work  around  them,  haying  paid  particular  attention ;  while  at  least 
fifty  specimens  of  the  Canila  examined,  were  bo  ornamented. 

We  natarally  speculate  as  to  the  cause.  On  tasting  the  ice,  no  aroma  was 
perceptible ;  the  root  manifested  a  vigorous  young  bud  under  ground. 

Plants,  in  germinating,  have  the  power  of  generating  heat.  That  the  atmo- 
sphere absorbs  caloric  from  bodies,  and  deprives  them  of  fluidity  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  is  well  knownj  and  this  vapor,  congealed,  we  call  frost.  This  heat  is  evinced 
by  the  more  speedy  melting  of  snow,  when  in  contact  with  their  leaves  and  stems, 
compared  with  what  is  lodged  upon  inorganic  bodies,  provided  the  preceding  frost 
has  been  sufficiently  permanent  to  cool  those  substances  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  tested  this  fact  by  the  rise  of  the  thermometer ;  and  Lamarck 
mentions  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  evolved  about  the  time  the  Arum  macu- 
latum  bursts  its  enveloping  sheath.  This  is  the  case  with  our  common  Indian 
turnip — ^the  Arum  triphyllum  also. 

Though  this  may  not  be  observable  by  our  sensation  of  feeling,  we  are  not  to 
suppose  it  absent ;  even  the  thermometer  only  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  state  in 
which  the  caloric  is,  with  relation  to  surrounding  bodies,  without  regard  to  its 
quantity. 

That  vegetation  is  not  wholly  suspended,  however  cold,  as  some  suppose,  is 
clearly  proven  by  the  experiments  of  Hales  and  Du  Hamel ;  but  there  is  a  regular 
and  gradual  progress  till  the  returning  warmth  of  spring  gives  a  degree  of  velocity 
to  the  Juices,  rendering  their  development  more  vigorous  and  apparent  The 
power  of  cold  on  vegetables  is  well  known,  and,  though  the  frosts  of  severe  win- 
ters are,  on  the  whole,  more  injurious  to  vegetation  than  those  of  spring,  yet  the 
latter  are  productive  of  more  extensive  damage,  because  their  effects  are  evident 
almost  every  year,  t^rosts  act  more  powerfully  on  ground  newly  cultivated,  on 
account  of  the  vapors  continually  ascending  from  such  soil.  Trees  recently  cut, 
also  suffer  more  than  others  from  spring  frosts.  Hence,  likewise,  light  and  sandy 
soil  are  thus  more  frequently  damaged  than  tough  land,  though  both  maybe  equally 
dry. 

Although  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  frost  meliorates  the  soil,  and  espe- 
cially clay  lands,  yet,  as  ice  contains  no  nitrous  particles,  such  improvements  can 
only  be  of  a  transitory  nature,  by  enlarging  the  bulk  of  some  moist  soils,  and 
leaving  them  more  porous  for  some  time  after  the  thaw ;  but  when  the  water  has 
exhaled,  the  ground  becomes  as  hard  as  before,  being  compressed  by  the  incumbent 
weight  of  the  air. 

To  conclude,  for  the  benefit  of  some  I  will  add,  that  Mr.  Baum  found,  by  im- 
mersing quart  bottles,  filled  with  newly-distilled  liquors,  into  a  mixture  of  pounded 
ice  and  sea  salt,  for  six  or  eight  hours,  the  spirit  proved  as  grateful  to  the  palate 
as  that  which  had  been  kept  for  several  years.  Geoffrey  remarks  that  simple 
waters,  also,  acquire  a  more  agreeable  flavor  after  having  been  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  cold.  The  effects  on  beef,  poultry,  &c.,  are  known  to 
everybody. 

[Dr.  Darlington,  in  his  Ihra  Oe$trtcu,  savs  of  the  Cunila :  "  In  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  after  a  rain,  very  curioas  rthiandt  of  tee  may  often  be  observed 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  stems — produced,  I  presume,  by  the  moisture  of  the 
earth  rising  in  the  dead  stems  by  capillary  attraction,  and  then  being  gradually 
forced  out  horizontally,  through  a  slit,  by  the  process  of  freezing. "] 
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GARDEN  VEGETABLES  NO.   2— THE   CAULIFLOWER. 

BT  WnXIAM  OHORLTON. 

Wb  do  not  always  find  that  this  delicately  flavored  escnlent  is  either  grown  or 
cooked  in  the  best  manner;  a  few  remarks  may,  therefore,  be  useful  respecting  it. 

The  Caniiflower  is  generally  considered  to  be  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the 
diyersified  cabbage,  the  primitive  type  of  which  is  a  small,  open-leaved,  crnci- 
ferons,  yellow-flowered  plant,  found  growing  wild  upon  the  cliffs  near  the  sea- 
shores of  Britain,  and  known  to  botanists  as  Brassica  oieracea.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  genns  of  plants  which  presents  more  singular  peculiarities  than  this ;  for, 
while  the  different  varieties  can  be,  and  are  continually,  kept  true  to  sort  from 
seed,  the  whole  will  most  readily  fertilize  while  in  blossom  with  each  other ;  and 
it  is  further  necessary  that  only  the  most  correct  samples  should  be  allowed  to 
produce  flower,  if  the  best  quality  be  required  in  the  after  progeny.  Owing  to 
our  excess  of  heat  during  the  summer,  the  seeds  are  generally  defective,  and,  in 
most  cases,  entirely  abortive,  and  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  milder  climates  of 
Europe  for  a  supply.  This  being  the  case,  small  growers  are  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  seedsman;  and  as,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  some  seed-growers  are  not 
over  particular,  it  behooves  those  who  import  to  be  careful  from  whom  they  pur- 
chase. The  seed  lists  contain  a  number  of  varieties  of  CaMHJhwer  proper,  but, 
if  all  be  obtained,  the  difference,  if  any,  that  will  be  found,  is  only  a  deviation  of 
quality;  so  that,  if  we  get  the  best  in  this  respect,  we  shall  have  fine  heads  with 
good  culture. 

The  Caniiflower  cannot  be.  grown  to  perfection  under  the  shade  of  trees,  near 
a  building,  or  close  to  a  fence.  An  open,  clear  spot  should  always  be  chosen;  it 
delights  in  a  rich,  well-worked,  and  porous  soil  Fresh  land,  well  manured,  is  to 
be  preferred,  and  burnt  turf  sods,  or  vegetable  refuse,  in  addition  to  barnyard 
manure,  is  of  much  service,  and  if,  besides  this,  a  liberal  supply  of  liquid  drain- 
ings  from  the  dunghill  be  given  while  growing  freely,  the  plant  will  be  enabled 
to  bring  out  its  greatest  excellence.  An  ordinary  sample  may  be  got  with  slight 
manuring,  but,  like  all  other  garden  products,  the  best  practice  is  here  found  to 
be  most  economical. 

Ii^  some  parts  of  Europe,  cauliflowers  may  be  had  all  the  year  round,  but, 
during  the  hottest  part  of  our  summers,  if  the  same  were  to  be  attempted,  we 
should  only  get  a  production  of  leaves,  and  little  or  no  heads;  we  may,  however, 
have  them,  with  a  short  intermission,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  middle 
of  July,  and  how  to  accomplish  this  will  be  seen  below.  The  times  of  sowing  are 
given  for  latitude  41^,  south  of  which  it  will  be  somewhat  later,  and  north  a  trifle 
earlier,  according  to  distance. 

For  Fail  and  Mtdmnter  Use. — About  the  last  week  in  May,  choose  a  plot  of 
not  over-rich  soil,  dig  and  break  up  well,  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  drills,  one 
foot  apart  and  half  an  inch  deep.  If  the  earth  be  very  dry,  give  a  good  soaking 
of  water  previous  to  opening  the  drills;  let  this  percolate  down  for  a  time,  until 
the  g^ond  will  again  work  without  clogging,  and,  after  sowing,  water  over  again 
lightly ;  this  will  settle  all  close,  and  enable  the  seeds  to  vegetate  freely  and  quick. 
In  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks,  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  transplant 
in  their  final  places.  If  the  soil  is  not  very  fertile  previously,  dress  over  a  plot 
as  large  as  may  be  required  with  barnyard  manure — say  two  barrow  loads  to  each 
square  perch-^or  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the  same  proportions,  to  which  may  A 
be  added  one  pound  of  guano ;  dig  or  plough  all  in,  and  plant  two  feet  apart,    ft 
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patting  each  plant  down  to  the  crown,  so  as  to  secure  a  better  hold  in  the  soil 
and  prevent  the  winds  from  tearing  them  out  when  they  become  large.  Many 
persons  practise  earthing  up  the  stems,  but  our  own  experience  speaks  to  the 
avoiding  this ;  for,  if  the  summer  should  happen  to  be  moist  and  warm,  they  are 
very  subject  to  rot  from  extreme  succulence  in  the  stalk.  This  need  not  prevent 
the  stirring  of  the  soil,  and  a  thorough  loosening  with  the  hoe  or  spade  will  always 
prove  very  beneficial  during  active  growth.  This  stock  will  begin  to  head  about 
the  first  week  in  October,  and  continue  on  in  succession  until  the  frosts  are  ex- 
pected to  set  in  severely,  when  the  remainder  of  the  plants  may  be  carefully  lifted 
and  buried  up  to  the  collar  in  soil  in  a  cellar,  a  grapery,  or,  where  there  is  no 
such  convenience,  they  may  be  put  in  a  trench  in  the  garden,  and  covered  over 
with  leaves  and  boards  so  as  to  keep  out  the  frost.  In  any  of  these  positions, 
they  will  continue  to  head  until  February,  and  may  be  cut  as  wanted. 

For  Early  Spring  and  General  Summer  Chop. — »The  seed  may  be  sowed  the 
last  week  in  September,  in  the  same  way  as  above  stated.  In  all  latitudes  where 
the  frost  is  severe,  these  plants  will  require  some  winter  protection.  When  they 
have  grown  three  or  four  leaves,  they  may  be  planted  four  inches  apart,  in  a  box 
frame,  and  covered  with  glass  sashes  or  shutters.  The  former  is  much  the  best; 
but  will  need  to  be  covered  with  straw  mats  or  other  such  material  during  extreme 
cold ;  the  outsides,  also,  ought  to  be  banked  up  with  earth  or  litter,  to  keep  out 
the  frost.  Give  air  at  all  favorable  opportunities,  remove  the  covers  entirely  in 
mild  weather,  but  shut  up  and  cover  when  there  is  frost.  Never  give  water  to 
these  young  plants  during  winter,  but  endeavor  to  keep  dry  and  cool ;  this  will 
prevent  them  from  decaying  in  the  ''shank,''  a  disease  that  is  very  common  when 
there  is  an  excess  of  moisture.  If  at  any  time  they  become  thoroughly  frozen, 
let  them  thaw  in  the  dark,  and  afterwards  let  in  air  and  light  in  abuncUince  when- 
ever the  temperature  is  above  32^,  and  never  leave  the  glasses  shut  when  the  sun 
shines  on  them.  Many  persons  do  not  succeed  in  wintering  young  cauliflower 
plants,  and  principally  from  the  neglect  of  the  precautions  here  laid  down.  When 
the  fall  sowing  has  not  been  attended  to,  a  slight  hotbed  may  be  made  in  January 
as  follows :  Mark  out  on  the  ground,  one  foot  larger  on  each  side  than  the  size  of 
the  frame,  excavate  one  foot  deep,  build  up  evenly  and  somewhat  solid,  to  the 
height  of  thtee  feet,  with  hot  stable  manure  in  the  earlier  stage  of  decomposition, 
upon  this  place  the  frame  and  glasses  immediately,  and,  when  the  heat  has  begun 
to  subside  a  little,  cover  over  with  five  inches  of  friable  loam,  and  in  this  sow  the 
seeds.  Be  careful  to  tilt  up  the  sashes  behind  whenever  the  temperature  inside 
rises  over  50^.  This  will  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and  secure  a  wholesome 
atmosphere.  When  the  seed-leaves  are  above  ground,  admit  air  more  or  less  as 
opportunity  occurs,  but  maiAtain  sufficient  heat  to  keep  up  a  healthful  progress, 
and  increase  the  opening  as  growth  expands.  The  object  now  is  to  get  short  and 
stocky  plants,  which  never  can  be  obtained  without  a  free  admission  of  air  and 
light.  The  frost  must,  however,  be  guarded  against,  for  in  this  state  they  will 
not  bear  it,  nor  yet  until  they  have  been  gradually  hardened  off.  They  should, 
also,  be  taken  up  when  the  first  rough  leal  is  formed,  and  pricked  out  into  the 
same  bed,  ^ree  inches  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  small  fibrous  roots 
and  assisting  the  above  desideratum.  This  last-described  process  is  only  a ''  make- 
shift," and  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  when  winter-kept  plants  can  be  got,  as 
these  latter  are  always  more  hardy,  and  generally  bring  the  finest  heads. 

To  obtain  ajirst  early  crop  for  the  kitchen,  it  is  necessary  to  make  up  a  similar 
hotbed  to  the  one  above  specified,  about  the  middle  of  February,  of  any  size, 
according  to  the  quantity  required  or  convenience  of  glasses  at  hand.  In  this 
case,  there  should  be  nine  inches  to  one  foot  of  rich  mould  introduced,  plant  out 
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eighteen  inches  apart,  keep  close  for  a  few  days,  afterwards  give  air  freely,  shnt 
np  at  night,  and  cover  to  keep  out  frost ;  water  as  occasion  requires,  and  take 
advantage  of  any  warm  showers  that  may  occur. 

General  Summer  Crop At  the  beginning  of  April,  have  in  readiness  a  well- 
dug  or  ploughed,  and  enriched,  openly  situated  piece  of  land ;  plant  out  two  feet 
apart,  and,  if  the  weather  be  at  all  dry,  give  a  quart  of  water  to  each  plant.  This 
will  settle  the  soil  around  the  roots,  and  should  be  alvays  practised,  excepting 
during  rain.  When  the  plants  begin  to  grow  freely,  a  spading  or  deep  hoeing 
between  the  rows  is  of  great  service,  and  more  than  repays  the  extra  labor.  When 
the  heads  are  half  grown,  the  leaves  may  be  broken  across  the  midrib,  and  the  tops 
curved  over,  which  will  obstruct  the  light,  and  cause  the  flower  to  be  pure  white 
and  better  flavored. 

Ifow  to  Cook  a  Oaultflotoer. — The  good  or  bad  cooking  of  this  vegetable  ms^es 
80  decided  a  difference  that  it  may  be  unwholesome  and  tasteless,  or  nutritive  and 
delicious ;  and  perhaps  a  few  words  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  derived  from  my 
wife's  experience,  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers.  Immerse  the  heads  in 
hot  water,  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a  tablespoonful  of  common  salt ;  simmer 
very  slowly  one  hour ;  do  not  let  the  water  boil,  or  the  flowers  are  subject  to 
break;  take  out  into  a  colander,  cover  close  to  keep  hot  whilst  the  water  drains 
thoroughly;  have  ready  a  little  toast  to  place  them  on,  and  pour  over  some  nice 
thick  melted  butter. 

The  insects  which  infest  this  plant  are  a  small  black  heede,  about  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head,  that  jumps  like  a  flea.  It  is  so  destructive  in  some  localities  as  to  eat 
np  the  entire  stock  of  seedling  plants  in  a  short  time,  and  is  always  in  most  abund- 
ance in  dry  and  hot  weather.  A  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes,  lime,  or  soot,  used 
while  the  dew  is  on  in  the  morning,  will  keep  it  off,  but  the  remedy  ought  to  be 
early  applied,  and  repeated  if  washed  off  by  rain.  A  species  of  aphis^  a  glaucous 
colored  little  fly,  sometimes  attacks  the  roots,  and  ascends,  also,  to  the  leaves; 
they  are  gregarious,  and  exist  by  sucking  the  juices,  and  exhausting  the  plant. 
In  this  case,  I  have  always  found  caustic  lime,  in  powder,  dug  into  the  ground, 
and  around  the  plants,  and  also  sprinkled  over  the  leaves,  to  be  effectual.  The 
same  remedy  is  also  of  service  against  the  cut-worm,  or  other  caterpillars,  which 
are  sometimes  troublesome. 

So  far,  I  have  only  treated  on  the  Cauliflower,  without  any  reference  to  its  near 
2X\j  Broccoli;  and,  as  you  will  no  doubt  think  this  communication  sufficiently 
long,  we  must  defer  it  until  some  future  opportunity. 


REMARKS  ON  SOME  OP  THE  NEW  CHINESE  PLANTS. 

BY  J.  B.  QABBEB,  COLUMBIA,  PA. 

Thebb  is  now  much  interest  manifested  in  regard  to  some  of  the  recently  intro- 
duced vegetables  and  plants  from  China  and  Japan.  As  I  have  had  several  of 
them  in  cultivation  two  and  three  years,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to  give  my 
views  and  experience  as  to  the  adaptability  of  some  of  them  to  our  climate. 

The  Dioscorea  batatas  I  have  had  for  two  years,  and  have  ventured  to  test  my 
small  stock  as  an  esculent.  Possibly,  some  of  your  readers  would  be  encouraged 
to  try  it^  who  have  kept  aloof  for  fear  of  "mnlticaulis,"  did  they  know  its  real 
merits.  Farmers  and  horticulturists  have  been  so  often  "  humbugged"  that  they 
fear  to  venture  on  a  new  thing,  and  more  particularly  as  regards  this  root,  from 
high  price,  and  also  on  account  of  several  writers  in  different  papers  trying 
best  to  frighten  the  timid. 


BBMARKS  ON  SOME  OT  THE  NtiW  CHINESE  PLANTS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  DcUar  Paper  last  summer  cried  ''  humbng"  even  before 
he  saw  the  plant  grow,  because  his  tubers  rotted  on  the  way,  and  he  had  to  paj 
express  charges  for  rotten  tubers — so,  of  course,  it  is  a  "humbug." 

A  lady,  in  the  Homestead^  gives  the  following  receipt  for  making  it :  '^  Take," 
she  says,  "  a  small  Irish  potato,  wet  and  weedy ;  add  to  it  a  turnip  tolerably 
stringy,  and  not  too  rank ;  splice  them  together  lengthwise,  with  a  morning-glory 
Tine  on  top ;  cultivate  strenuously  for  two  years,  puffing  it  in  agricultural  papers ; 
then  dig  up  one  root  (large  crop  !)  six  inches  long  and  three  round  1  (immense 
size  I)  ;  boil,  and  eat — if  you  can." 

In  the  Farm  Journal  for  November — again  copied  from  Homestead^^^  wag 
(probably  the  Editor!)  says:  "Some  twenty  years  since,  France — that  land  of 
beautiful  things  and  Mississippi  bubbles — brcfught  out  the  Rohan  Potato,  and, 
from  a  coarse,  rank,  yellow-fleshed  vegetable,  made  a  dish  the  gods  might  have 
envied.  After  a  long  gestation,  and  with  exemplary  patience,  prophetic  of  the 
coming  prodigy,  this  mother  of  rare  things  is  again  parturient^  and  the  world 
looks  on  with  admiration  and  astonishment  while  the  offspring  is  baptized  Dios- 
corea  batatas  ;  a  bubble  more  injuriously  framed  and  carefully  nurtured  than  the 
Rohan,  but  just  as  truly  filled  with  wind."  He  continues  on  in  this  strain,  but  it 
is  useless  to  copy.  Then,  the  Rev.  M.  S.  Culberson,  who  was  ten  years  in  China^ 
says:  "  It  is  never  eaten,  except  by  some  of  the  very  poorer  classes,  &c.,,>as  an 
accompaniment  to  rats  and  young  puppies,  &c.  &c." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  twaddle  ? 
Have  these  persons'cultivated  and  eaten  of  it  from  their  own  raising  ?  or,  is  it 
because  they  haven't  got  a  stock  of  it  for  sale  f  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that,  had  these  very  writers — ^these  wiseacres  I — ^the  article  on  sale,  they  would 
laud  it  to  the  skies  as  a  dish  the  gods  might  envy!  But,  as  I  intended  to  give  my 
own  opinion  of  its  merits,  '*  without  fear  or  favor,"  I  will  briefly  say  that  I'pro- 
cured  a  single  root,  or  sprout,  in  May,  1865,  and,  for  fear  of  accident,  kept  it  in 
a  small  pot  the  first  year,  where  it  made  no  progress.  Last  spring,  it  was  barely 
a  slender  root,  less  than  the  size  of  a  finger.  I  planted  it  out,  in  May  last,  here, 
and,  although  the  seikson  wag  very  dry  till  the  last  of  August,  it  commenced  grow- 
ing vigorously  ;  run  up  a  pole  some  six  feet,  and  then  spread  out,  producing  some 
four  or  five  dozen  of  small  tubers  at  the  axillas  of  the  leaves.  The  root  I  took 
up  in  the  fall ;  it  was  over  twenty  Inches  in  length,  and  some  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  lower  end.  In  digging  it  up,  I  broke  off  about  three  inches  of 
the  thickest  part ;  this  I  had  cooked.  In  ^avor,  it  is  not  like  an  Irish  or  sweet 
potato,  but,  in  my  estimation,  superior  to  either ;  pure  white;  no  stringiness  or 
toughness  about  it — ^more  like  pure  starch  than  anything  I  can  compare  it  to.  I 
should  suppose,  so  long  as  "  the  very  lowest  classes"  in  China  have  an  abundance 
of  this  root,  starvation  vnll  not  "  stare  them  in  the  face,"  though  they  may  use 
this  root  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  other  "  fixings,"  according  to  the  Rev.  gent, 
above  quoted.  I  should  prefer  the  Dioscorea  wiSiout  the  other  addenda,  but  you 
know,  Mr.  Editor,  "there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes."  It  appears  perfectly  at 
home  in  our  climate,  if  planted  in  the  spring,  and,  judging  from  its  habits  of  growing 
straight  down,  may  be  planted  very  close,  and,  in  this  way,  will,  I  think,  yield  full 
as  large  a  crop  as  the  Irish  potato,  and,  should  it  withstand  our  winter's  cold,  in 
the  open  air,  as  it  is  said  to  do  in  France,  and  continue  increasing  in  size  for  two 
or  three  years,  its  yield  must  be  enormous.  All  the  small  tubers  I  shall  plant 
next  season,  with  every  prospisct  of  great  success. 

Holcus  saccharatum,  Sorghum  saccharatus,  or  Chinese  Sugar- Cane, — This  is 
another  plant  of  late  introduction  from  China,  and  which  is  now  sought  after  ' 
all  sections  of  the  Union,  wherever  its  name  and  fame  have  been  sounded. 


-WINS  MAKING. 
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plant  will  grow  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  prodnco  an  abundance  of  sjrnp  snpe- 
rior  to  the  best  from  sugar  refineries,  and  can  of  course  be  turned  into  dry  sugar 
as  easily  as  the  syrup  from  the  true  sugar-cane. 

Mr.  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  ha^  been  experimenting  with  it,  and  says  "that, 
on  ordinary  soil,  it  will  produce  from  346  to  468  gallons  of  syrup  to  the  acre, 
and  that  e^ery  farmer  can  make  his  own  syrup  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents 
per  gallon."  It  is  believed  by  some,  that  it  will  supersede  the  true  sugar-cane 
even  in  Louisiana.  In  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  it  will  probably  not  pro- 
duce so  much  saccharine  matter  as  in  the  South ;  yet  it  will  be  well  worth  cultivat- 
ing, if  only  for  the  syrup,  should  it  yield  only  800  gallons  per  acre.  What  other 
crop  can  be  cultivated  that  "  will  pay"  as  well  ?  As  a  forage  plant,  cultivated 
broad-cast,  cut  while  young,  and  tender  for  soiling,  or  dried  for  winter  fodder,  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  be  far  superior  to  Indian  corn,  or  any  other  forage  plant 
yet  known. 

Japan  Pea, — ^We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Celestial  Empire  for  this  plant,  now 
pretty  extensively  disseminated,  and  I  have  often  been  asked  the  question :  What 
it  is  good  for  ?  If  you  will  soak  them  over  night  in  warm  water,  and,  next  day, 
give  them  a  good  cooking,  serve  them  up  as  Limajbeans,  and  do  not  say  they  are 
superior  to  l^ans,  then  I  can  only  say,  **  tastes  differ."  The  Pea  is  raised  with 
less  trouble,  and  produces  more  abundantly  in  all  soils  and  all  seasons  than  Lima 
beans.  Last  spring,  we  received  two  new  varieties  of  the  Japan  Pea  via  Cali- 
fornia, nothing  different,  however,  except  in  color,  one  being  green,  and  the  other 
red. 

These  new  productions  are  well  worth  attending  to,  and  neither  of  those  enume- 
rated will  be  dassed  with  Rohan  Potato  or  multicaule  **  humbugs,"  in  a  few  years 
hence. 

It  seems  as  if  nature  were  always  provident.  Although  I  am  not  yet  *'  the 
oldest  inhabitant,"  I  can  nevertheless  well  remember  the  time  when  water,  horse, 
hand,  and  all  other  ''powers,"  were  becoming  inadequate  to  tha  demand  ;  then, 
at  the  very  "nick  of  time,"  steam  became  the  **  motor ;"  wood  was  rapidly  decreas- 
ing in  quantity,  and  increasing  in  price — ^lo  I  and  behold  1  black  rocks  were  found 
an  admirable  substitute  1  Hickory  and  birch  brooms  could  no  more  be  had  to  do 
the  "  sweeping ;"  then  broomcorn  makes  its  appearance  just  when  people  began 
to  fear  that  "  sweeping"  was  soon  to  be  "  one  of  the  institutions"  that  haid  become 
extinct  Hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  were  at  one  time  so  inadequate  to  the  demand, 
that  serious  thoughts  began  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  many,  how,  if  population 
should  continue  t%  increase,  the  people  could  find  materials  to  "  hide  their  naked- 
ness." Again  comes  the  substitute,  just  when  most  needed,  in  the  name  of  cotton. 
Thus,  as  any  one  particular  article  becomes  scarce  or  exhausted,  Providence 
provides  a  substitute. 


WINE    MAKING. 

A  IBIENI)  of  the  HbrticfiUurtst  remarks,  that  we  have  repeatedly  given  in  our 
pages  the  view,  that  the  domestic  manufacture  of  wine  is  favorable  to  temperance, 
and  requests  us  to  insert  the  other  side  of  the  question,  taken  from  a  late  paper. 
We  do  BO  without  expressing  our  own  judgment  in  the  matter. 

CRIME  AND  INTEMPKBANCE  IN  WINE-PRODUCINa  COUNTEIES. 

BY  EDWAED  0.  DBLAVAN. 

Tbe  increase  of  crime  in  France  is,  proportionally,  stx  timea  greater  than  the  increase  of 
population,  as  appears  ftom  well-antlientioated  retnms. 


WINS  MAKING. 

Froxn  the  year  1826  to  1843,  the  increase  of  population  was  only  at  the  rate  of  seyen  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  of  the  various  crimes  was  fortj-five  (45)  per  cent. 

This  record,  fearfully  large  as  it  is,  contains  only  those  crimes  which  hare  heen  proved 
upon  individuals  ;  and  if  these  be  added  to  those  which  have  never  come  to  light,  or  which 
have  not  been  successfully  investigated,  the  percentage  must  be  swelled  to  an  almost  incredi- 
ble degree. 

The  statistics  of  France,  in  suicides,  show  an  alarming  increase  in  this  kind  of  amuse* 
ment  so  peculianr  to  that  country. 

From  1820  to  1830  (ten  years)  the  number  of  suicides  were  1,765 ;  from  1841  to  1843 
(three  years),  2,673 ;  in  1844  {one  year),  2,900 ! 

.It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and,  we  believe,  truly,  that  ^  the  use  of  wine  is  as  common 
in  France  as  the  use  of  tea  and  toffee  is  here," 

A  distinguished  banker  and  philanthropist  of  Paris  (Mr.  Lutteroth)  furnished  to  the 
writer  of  this,  while  in  that  city,  the  government  returns  of  the  quantity  of  wine  and  dis- 
tilled spirit  drank  within  the  walls,  in  a  single  year.  Within  the  barriers  there  is  an 
excise ;  without,  none. 

The  returns  give  a  consumption  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  bottles  of  wine  (nearly 
ft,  quart  each),  and  six  of  ardent  spirits,  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  city.  Outside  the  walls, 
wine  is  drunk  without  excise,  and  there  can  be  seen  drunkenness  in  all  its  horrors  ;  and  it 
was  to  these  localities  that  Louis  Philippe  directed  my  attention,  as  furnishing  a  fearful 
illustration  of  the  drunkenness  of  France. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  drink  wine  '*  as  we  in  this  country  drink  tea  and  coffee,**  as  has 
been  affirmed,  andxioubtless  truly,  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Lutteroth  the  banker  will  not  ap- 
pear exaggerated,  nor  will  it  seem  at  all  singular,  that  the  great  physician,  Broussais,  found 
most  of  the  stomachs  of  adults,  which  he  dissected  after  death,  **  in  a  state  of  disease." 

Louis  Philippe,  while  the  writer  was  in  Paris,  expressed  to  him  his  conviction  that  total 
abstinence  was  the  only  true  temperance,  and  that  the  drunkenness  of  France  was  on  wine. 
His  son  repeated  the  same  fact,  and  added  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  France  could  all 
the  grape-vines  be  destroyed,  except  so  far  as  their  products  may  be  used  for  food. 

The  fearful  increase  of  crime  in  France  may  reasonably  be  traced  to  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  strong  drink — if  not  adulterated,  an  exception  to  a  general  rule* 

Dr.  Baird,  who  travelled  extensively  in  France,  and  was  a  close  observer,  states  that 
''pure  wine  could  only  be  found  at  the  vineyards ;"  and  that  "adulteration  was  all  but 
universal  1" 

How  far  the  increase  of  crime  is  owing  to  the  increased  virulence  given  to  the  intoxi- 
cating liquors  through  the  agency  of  other  poisons,  than.the  original  poison,  alcohol  (always 
found  in  intoxicating  wine),  is  a  question  which  every  one,  after  ascertaining  the  facts  in 
the  case,  can  settle  for  himself. 

Inasmuch  as  pure  wine  can  only  be  had  at  a  certain  high  price — and  as  imitations  as  to 
sight,  sihell,  and  taste,  are  now  so  perfect,  that  few  can  distinguish  the  pure  from  the  impure 
— and  «s  the  impure  costs  only  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  the  value  of  pure,  all  can 
judge  how  barren  the  chance  is  of  any  one  getting  a  drop  of  pure  wine. 

R.  M.  Hartly,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  several  years  since,  at  much  cost  of  time  and  labor, 
compiled  from  authentic  documents  the  quantities  of  strong  drink  annually  consumed  by 
various  nations,  showing  the  following  result :  France,  1,053,797,864  gallons  of  all  kinds, 
average  to  each  person  forty-two  and  a  half  gallons  a  year ;  equal  to  four  and  a  half  gallons 
of  naked  alcohol  to  each  I  The  consumption  of  naked  alcohol  to  each  person  in  Sweden  was 
found  to  be  three  and  a  quarter  gallons ;  in  Prussia,  one  and  a  sixteenth ;  in  the  United 
States,  one  and  an  eighth. 

We  have  long  believed  France  to  be  one  of  the  most  intemperate  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  the  statistics  prove  it, 

A  great  injury  is  done  to  the  cause  of  temperance  (unintentionally,  doubtless)  in  this 
country,  by  American  travellers  who  pass  rapidly  through  the  wine  countries,  visit  the 
capitahi  of  the  various  nations,  frequent  the  splendid  squares  and  streets,  and  then  return 
home  and  report  "no  drunkenness  in  wine  countries."  They  do  not  look  for  it — do  not  go 
where  it  is  to  be  seen.  The  writer,  while  on  a  foreign  tour  some  years  ago,  did  look  for  it, 
and  found  it  too,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors ;  and  he  found  its  effects  also,  stamped  with 
its  dark  blight  everywhere  as  here :  Crime,  poverty,  and  disease,  its  sure  companions.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Q^eneral-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  France,  told  him  the  ration  to  each  sol- 
dier was  a  bottle  of  wine  a  day — the  use  of  that  bottle  only  stimulated  the  appetite  for 
more,  and  their  small  pay  was  usually  squandered  to  purchase  it ;  and  that  want  of  subor- 
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dination  in  the  army  could  be  traoed  to  the  wine ;  and  most  of  the  crime  and  poverty  in 
the  conntry,  especially  in  the  wine  districts,  to  the  same  cause, 

J.  Fennimore  Cooper  says :  '*  I  came  to  Europe  under  the  impression  that  there  was  more 
drunkenness  among  us  than  in  any  other  country,  ^gland,  perhaps,  excepted.  A  residence 
of  six  months  in  Paris  changed  my  views  entirely.  I  have  taken  unbelievers  with  me  into 
the  streets,  and  have  never  failed  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake  in  the  course  of  an 

hour On  one  occasion  a  party  of  four  went  out  with  this  object ;  we  passed  thirteen 

drunken  men  within  a  walk  of  an  hour — many  of  them  were  so  far  gone  as  to  be  totally 
unable  to  walk.     I  once  saw  three  men  wallowing  in  the  gutter  before  my  window,  a  degree 

of  beastly  degradation  I  never  witnessed  in  any  other  country In  passing  between 

Paris  and  London,  I  have  been  more  struck  by  drunkenness  in  the  streets  of  the  former  than 
in  those  of  the  latter.'' 

Says  Horatio  Greenough,  that  eminent  American  sculptor,  in  a  letter  from  Florence,  Italy, 
so  long  ago  as  1839,  to  the  writer  of  this  article :  *^  Many  of  the  more  thinking  and  prudent 
Italians  abstain  from  the  use  of  wine ;  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  medical  men  are 
notoriously  opposed  to  its  use^  and  declare  it  a  poison.  When  I  assure  yOii  that  one-fifth, 
and  sometimes  one-fourth,  of  the  earnings  of  the  laborers  are  expended  in  wine,  you  may 

form  some  idea  as  to  its  probable  influence  on  their  thrift  and  health How  far  the 

distinctive  and  poisonous  influence  of  Wine,  as  here  used,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  grape,  and 
how  far  it  is  augmented  and  aggravated  by  poisonous  adulterations,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say ;  for  although  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  can  be  furnished  aP  about  one  cent  a  bottle, 
you,  who  have  studied  the  matter,  know  very  well,  the  retailers  choose  to  gain  a  fraction 
of  profit  by  the  addition  of  water  and  drugs,  that  will  maintain  the  color,  body,  bouquet,  and 
intoxicating  properties  it  originally  possessed.-' 

Lord  Acton  (since  Cardinal)  while  Supreme  Judge  of  Rome,  assured  me,  while  I  was  in 
that  city,  that  **  all  or  nearly  all  the  crime  in  Rome  originated  in  the  use  of  wine."  He 
directed  me  to  that  part  of  Rome,  which  would  well  compare  with  the  Five  Points  in  New 
York.  I  visited  that  district,  and  there  I  saw  men,  women,  and  children,  sitting  in  rows, 
swilling  away  at  wine  (making  up  in  quantity  what  was  wanting  in  strength),  and  such  was 
the  character  of  the  Inmates  of  those  dens  of  debauchery,  that  my  guide  urged  my  imme- 
diate departure  as  I  valued  life.  "  And  to-morrow,"  said  Lord  Acton  to  me,  "  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  condemn  to  death  a  man  who  went  direct  from  one  of  these  dens  to  his  home, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  wine,  he  butchered  his  mother  and  his  wife.  And  this  man, 
when  not  under  this  malign  influence,  was  a  kind-hearted  son,  husband,  and  father." 

The  evils  of  intemperance  are  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  so  vast  and  over- 
shadowing, that  even  our  former  opposers  are  seeking  out  a  remedy — and  that  remedy,  in 
the  manufacture  and  importation  oipure  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  now  too  late  to  waste  a 
moment  on  this  idea  as  a  remedy.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  decide  which  is  or  which  is 
i\ot  pure — ^all  the  chemists  in  the  world  could  not  give  a  correct  analysis  in  one  year  of  the 
contents  of  a  single  wholesale  liquor  establishment  that  could  be  named.  The  only  reason 
why  even  pure  intoxicating  liquor  is  drunk,  is  for  the  poison  in  it — the  poison,  alcohol — we 
do  not  want  this  poison,  as  a  beverage,  in  any  shape. 

Ohio  is  striving  for  the  bad  eminence  of  becoming  a  wine-producing  State.  If  she  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  be  a  curse  to  that  State,  and  through  her  to  the  nation. 

The  only  safety  for  us  is  in  prohibition  of  the  traffic  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
as  a  beverage,  in  all  the  States,  and  the  non-importation  of  the  same  from  abroad. 


<  ••• » 


VINE  BORDERS   HEATED  ARTIFICIALLY. 

The  effect  of  artificially  warming  a  vine  border,  has  been  seen  in 'many  instances ; 
not  the  least  instractiye  of  which  occurred  to  a  Mr.  Pnrday,  an  eminent  and  scien- 
tific British  gunsmith.  In  his  garden,  at  Bayswater,  a  vinery  was  filled  with  wood, 
and  produced  an  abundance  of  excellent  grapes,  in  little  less  -than  two  years,  by 
merely  warming  the  border.  The  first  year,  the  vines  made  wood  thirty-seven  feet 
long,  strong,  short-jointed,  and  well-ripened.  But  the  plan  was  next  carried  out  by 
A.  L.  Gower,  Esq.,  in  Wales,  and  is  described  in  the  journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  "The  bottom  of  the  border,"  he  says, 
"  is  gently  sloped  from  the  houses  to  the  extreme  edge,  where  is  built  a  box  drain  | ' 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  border,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  section,    lb 
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marked  1 ;  this  drain  is  one  foot  sqnare,  the  top  of  it  being  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  border,  as  also  shown. 

**  Ground  Plan  of  Houses,  showing  Cross- Walls  beneath  the  Vine  Borders, — 
Section. — When  this  was  completed,  dwarf  walls,  marked  3,  were  built  across  the 


border,  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  one  foot  sqnare,  in  the  pigeon-hole  manner : 
on  the  top  of  these  walls  are  laid  rough  flags ;  these,  in  reality,  form  the  bottom 
of  the  border,  and  upon  these  is  placed  about  six  inches  of  broken  stones  and 
bricks,  marked  4 ;  then  covered  with  turf,  with  the  grassy  side  down,  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  mixing  with  the  stones.  There  are  flues  or  chimneys  at  each  end 
of  the  border  and  centre  communicating  with  the  drains  in  the  bottom,  as  shown 
in  the  section,  marked  2.  The  top  of  these  flues  is  nicely  made  of  stone  ten  inches 
square,  through  which  is  cut  a  hole  of  six  inches  sqnare,  into  which  is  inserted  a 
plug  of  a  wedge-like  form,  so  as  to  fit  tightly,  but  removable  at  pleasure ;  these 
flues  are  about  an  inch  above  ground.  At  the  back  of  the  border  are  placed 
cast-iron  pipes  (marked  5)  perpendicularly,  and  also  commnnicating  with  the 
drains  underneath ;  these  being  higher  than  the  flues  in  front,  cause  a  motion  in 
the  air  beneath  the  border.  After  a  long  continuance  of  rain,  the  plugs  in  the 
flues  in  front  are  taken  out,  thereby  creating  a  great  circulation  of  air,  and  thus, 
to  a  vast  extent,  accelerating  the  proper  drying  of  the  borders,  which  is  deemed 
of  much  importance.'  In  the  winter  season,  the  borders  are  covered  with  leaves 
and  stable  manure,  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches.  It  is  obvious  that  the  whole 
aim  of  the  constructor  of  this  border  was  to  do  that  which  experience  shows  to 
be  so  very  important.  He  not  only  got  rid  of  superfluous  water,  but  he  introduced 
air  in  abundance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  natural  warmth  which  it  carries  with 
it.  The  result  was,  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  weighing  from  two  pounds  nine 
ounces  to  five  pounds  a  bunch — ^beautiful  fruit,  of  admirable  quality,  on  vines  just 
seven  years  old. 

The  experiments  with  concreting  vine  border  were  all  made  with  the  same  end 
in  view — the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  which  vine  roots  are 
formed ;  this  is  found  to  be  of  great  importance. 
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CLEMATIS   PATENS  YAR.   AMALIA*  AND   LOTJISA. 

Two  Tarieties  of  the  Clematis  patens  of  Decaiane  (C.  csBrolea,  Lindley  ?),  iu- 
trodaced,  with  others,  from  Japan  by  Dr.  Yon  Siebold.  Like  other  yarieties  of 
the  same  species,  they  are  hardy,  and  are  cnltiyated  in  the  same  manner.  They 
will  grow  in  almost  any  well-drained  soil.  The  Clematis  loyes  the  full  snn,  but 
does  not  bear  high  winds.  They  grow  best  trained  around  columns,  or  when 
employed  to  cover  an  old  tree.  They  do  not  readily  produce  seed,  but  are  multi- 
plied by  cuttings  or  by  layers.  Other  handsome  varieties  of  this  species,  figured 
in  European  magazines,  are  C.  patens  Sophia,  purple,  with  a  shining  green  band 
down  the  middle  of  each  segment  of  the  flower,  and  C.  p.  monstrosa,  in  which  a 
number  of  the  stamens  are  transformed  into  petals,  making  a  semidouble  flower. 

In  an  article  on  climbing  plants,  the  Cottage  Gardener  (London)  remarks : 
**  After  these  come  several  new,  or  rather  newish,  demaiises,  which,  like  Gartdea, 
are  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  our  climate,  but  are  seen  to  much  better  advantage 
in  an  orchard-house  temperature,  and  protected  by  a  glass  veranda,  or  some 
yery  cool  greenhouse.  Of  these,  Clematis  lanuginosa  is,  as  far  as  we  yet  know, 
the  best. 

"  My  own  opinion  is,  that  Clematis  Sieboldi,  C,  patens  (which  is  the  proper 
name  of  C<Bruiea\  and  the  grandiflora  yariety  of  it,  together  with  C,  lanuginosa, 
C.  lanuginosa  pallida,  Sophia,  a  continental  seedling  from  patens,  alias  Carulea 
grandiflora,  C.  coriacea,  a  showy  kind  from  New  Holland,  and  C,  harheUata  from 
the  Himalayas,  and  some  others  of  recent  introduction,  should  all  be  grown  on 
their  own  roots  for  pot  culture ;  but  when  used  for  trellis-climbers  out  of  pots,  I 
am  certain  they  would  answer  better  if  they  were  grafted  on  six-inch  pieces  of 
the  roots  of  Clematis  montana.  Also,  I  think  that,  no  matter  how  they  ''  went 
off^  in  rapid  growth,  they  ought  to  be  cut  back  to  near  the  grafted  parts  the 
first  two  seasons,  if  not  the  third,  so  as  to  get  a  thoroughly  strong  bottom,  that 
would  hold  on  for  years  and  years,  and  still  increase  in  beauty  and  strength. 

"  Another  fine-looking  Clematis — indivis  lobrata — ^was  pew  to  me ;  but,  in  an 
orchard-house,  all  these  hardy  house-climbers  will  assume  their  native  character.'' 


REPLY  TO  DR.  WARD   ON  DWARF  PEARS. 

BY  J.  W.  FIKIJ),  NEW  YOEK. 

SoMB  remarks  which  I  ventured  to  make  at  the  Pomological  Conyention  at 
Rochester,  and  which  received  confirmation  from  Col.  Wilder,  L.  E.  Berckmans, 
and  others,  not  nurserymen,  have  been  uniformly  misrepresented  and  misworded 
in  the  several  reports. 

They  were  substantially  these :  That  being  a  lover  of  truth,  and  desirous  of 
learning  the  truth,  in  order  to  obey  the  truth,  Dr.  Ward's  articles  on  dwarf  pears 
had  incited  in  me  the  keenest  curiosity  to  know  if  I  had  been  pursuing  a  phantom. 
I  had  therefore  visited  his  place,  and  procured  the  visits  of  other  gentlemen,  not 
nurserymen  (which  unfortunate  class  seem  to  have  excited  the  doctor's  suspicion 
of  their  exact  truthfulness),  if  happily  we  might  discover  the  cause  of  such  a  sad 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  pear  on  quince  stock.  The  queries  to  be  answered 
were  :  Was  it  local  disadvantages  ?  accidental  causes  ?  originally  bad  trees  ?  poor 
cultivation  f  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  hybrid  plant  f  a  poor  selection  of  the 

*  See  FnmtiBplece. 


kinds  suited  to  the  qnince  ?  were  the  pears  badded  on  American  quince  stocks  ? 
Or,  was  the  quince  stock,  as  a  base  for  pear  cultiTation,  a  failure  ?  The  united 
testimony  of  these  unbiassed  gentlemen,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  the  doctor's 
courteous  reception  and  attendance  through  his  grounds,  was  against  his  theory 
and  conclusions,  and,  as  two  of  them  have  informed  me,  they  found  abundant 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  quince  stock  in  his  own  grounds,  and  that  the  doctor's 
treatment  of  his  trees  had  violated  all  the  laws  governing  the  growth  of  pear  on 
quince  roots. 

Mrst  The  trees  were  originally  planted  with  the  quince  stock  from  two  to  four 
inches  above  the  ground.  Second.  The  conical,  low-branched  form  had  been  ne- 
glected, and  ordinary  standard  trees  had  been  attempted,  which  would  account 
for  the  doctor's  complaint  that  they  blew  down,  breaking  off  at  the  juncture  of 
the  pear  and  quince. 

That,  moreover,  these  gentlemen  had  ventured  the  observation  (in  reply  to  the 
doctor's  objection  to  the  quince  stock)  that  his  best  Vicars  were  on  the  qnince. 
*'  Oh,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  is Vn  exception."  "  But  your  Duchesse  are  splen- 
did on  quince."  "  Another  exception,"  replies  the  doctor.  "  But  your  Louise 
Bonne,  your — etc."  "Exceptions — all  exceptions,"  was  the  reply;  and  so  on 
through  the  list  of  nearly  all  the  pears  which  experienced  pomologists  claim  as 
superior  on  the  qnince.  From  this  I  deduced  these  two  facts  :  that  the  doctor 
failed,  where  he  had  failed,  from  ignorance  of  the  imperative  laws  governing  the 
growth  of  pear  on  quince ;  and  that  his  success,  where  he  had  success,  was  on 
the  much  abused  quince  stock. 

These,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  remarks,  in  which  none  of 
the  discourteous  terms  reported  were  used. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  looked  upon  Dr.  Ward's  published  essays  as  just  and  fair 
subjects  for  criticism.  If  they  are  true,  and  experience  will  establish  their  sound- 
ness, I  shall  be  the  doctor's  most  earnest  disciple,  as  I  am  seeking  for  truth,  and 
desire  nothing  else.  Now,  will  you  indulge  me  in  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  the 
causes  of  success  and  failure  of  experiments  of  pear  on  quince  stocks  ?  I  have 
three  acres  of  light,  sandy  loam,  upon  which  I  have  carted  two  feet,  in  depth,  of 
soil  from  the  adjacent  streets  of  Brooklyn.  The  thirty  inches  of  soil  have  been 
trenched  and  mixed  with  a  fair  dressing  of  compost,  on  one-half  of  the  ground, 
the  other  half  only  fairly  worked  with  the  plough,  and  the  same  manuring  for 
comparative  experiments  of  growth  and  fruiting.  On  the  first  one  and  a  half 
acres,  I  have  (two,  three,  and  four  years  planted)  two  thousand  pear-trees,  five 
feet  each  way  for  the  two  and  three  years  planted  trees,  and  (10  feet  by  6)  ten  feet 
by  five  for  the  four  years  planted.  I  commenced  planting  the  quince  stock  seven 
years  since,  but,  from  inexperience,  met  the  same  difficulties  narrated  by  the  doc- 
tor, discovered  the  cause,  and  rejected  the  whole  stock  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
trees,  and  commenced  de  novo.  I  was  not  a  nurseryman,  and  rather  think  the 
fraternity  would  not  own  me  now  for  one,  though  I  have  sold  a  few  trees,  to  help 
pay  the  expenses  of  my  hobby  until  it  will  pay  for  itself.  And  now,  sir,  with  an 
abundant  and  most  satisfactory  success  before  me,  with  a  growth,  healthiness,  and 
productiveness  which  surpasses  my  expectations,  I  feel  able  safely  to  pronounce 
on  the  necessities  for  success,  and  the  causes  of  my  failure. 

First.  My  first  trees  were  budded  on  American  qnince  stocks,  and,  if  the  doc- 
tor obtained  his  trees  prior  to  1850,  they  were,  almost  beyond  doubt,  defective 
in  that  important  respect. 

Second.  The  pear  was  budded  high  on  the  quince,  and,  in  great  submission  to 
the  dogma,  "  Plant  your  trees  no  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery,"  they  were 
set  with  the  quince  two  to  six  inches  above  ground. 

yet  - 
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TTiird.  Many  kinds  anfitted  to  sncceed  on  the  quince,  and  which  experience  has 
rejected,  formed  the  great  balk  of  the  number. 

In  regard  to  the  first  canse  of  failure,  the  doctor  does  not  seem  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  caution,  atid,  perhaps,  was  quite  as  unconscious  of  the  defect  as 
of  the  second. 

The  pear  must  be  budded  on  a  free,  rapid-growing  variety  of  quince  stock. 
Such  is  the  Angers  Quince,  which  wUl  expand  in  growth  with  the  pear,  instead 
of  ceasing  to  grow  beyond  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Shoots  of  this 
Ti^riety  seven  feet  in  height,  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter ;  the  growth 
.of  two  seasons  can  be  seen  in  my  grounds. 

Second.  The  o£Sce  of  the  quince  is  entirely  as  a  root,  never  as  a  trunk  or  stem. 
Every  portion  of  the  bark  of  the  quince  will  send  out  roots,  with  the  slightest 
shade  and  moisture.  It  may  therefore  safely  be  buried  several  inches  below  its 
natural  position,  as  it  readily  assimilates  its  character  to  its  condition.  When 
buried  two  to  three  inches  below  the  surface,  new  roots  fill  the  ground  ;  the  tree 
is  steadied  at  the  weakest  point  (the  juncture  of  the  two  species),  and  ultimately 
after  the  habit  of  the  tree  is  formed ;  and  fruit  has  been  enjoyed  for  several  years ; 
the  rootlets  formed  by  the  portion  of  pear  stock  buried,  sustain  the  tree  beyond 
the  possibility  of  fracture.  Of  (600)  six  hundred  trees,  three  years  planted,  and 
this  year  removed,  one-half  had  rooted  from  the  small  portion  of  pear  stock  buried  ; 
and  (if  permitted  by  the  Editor)  I  may,  in  a  future  article,  give  a  few  simple 
instructions,  to  induce  or  prevent  pears  on  the  quince  rooting  from  their  own 
stock. 

Of  the  third  cause  of  failure,  I  shall  have  abundant  acknowledgment  of  truth 
from  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist,  No  single  cause  of  wholesale  denunciation 
of  the  quince  stock  will  compare  with  the  injudicious  working  of  all  sorts  of  pears 
on  the  quince  stock.  We  have  but  very  few  that  succeed,  and  fewer  that  are 
superior  upon  it,  and  a  proper  selection  of  these  for  localities  will  insure  success. 
These  have  been  so  recommended,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them 
here.  Among  them,  however,  we  may  say,  the  peerless  Duchesse  holds  her  undis- 
puted rank ;  and  Dr.  Ward,  in  justice  to  her,  either  ought  not  to  have  decried 
the  quince  stock,  or  he  ought  not  to  have  grown  the  largest  Duchesse  upon  it 
ever  known ;  thirty-five  ounces,  and  every  ounce  an  argument  against  him.  As 
to  the  doctor's  challenge,  beside  coming  rather  late  in  the  season,  it  certainly 
struck  me  as  well  as  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed  who  have  read  all  his  articles, 
that  there  was  a  gross  inconsistency  in  writing  down  the  pear  on  quince,  and  then 
challenging  fruiterers  to  produce  equally  fine  pears  with  his,  grown  on  the  abused 
quince. 

The  universal  verdict  seems  to  be,  regarding  the  articles  in  the  HorticuhurUt, 
that  the  doctor  should  have  examined  other  grounds  than  his  own,  if,  possibly, 
his  cultivation,  kinds,  or  trees,  were  not  properly  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  iouUe 
plant,  before  he  ventured  to  pronounce  so  imperatively  against  the  experience  of 
French  cultivators  for  one  hundred  years,  and  English  and  American  pomologists 
for  twenty  and  thirty  years.  That  his  articles  very  blindly  expressed  his  belief, 
containing  within  themselves  self-refuting  contradictions,  and  were  altogether 
quite  obscure,  at  tim^,  whether  he  did  not  intend  ultimately  to  pronounce  in 
favor,  instead  of  against  the  quince  stock.  That  the  doctor  should  either  stop 
growing  good  pears  (of  all  the  kinds  claimed  for  it)  on  the  quince  stock,  or  he 
should  stop  writing  against  it — all  of  which,  I  hope,  he  will  take  in  good  part,  as 
I  have  a  hearty  respect,  and  some  affection,  for  any  man  who  loves  a  tree  as  well 
as  I  understand  the  doctor  does. 


FHDIT  OULTTJEl. 


MONSTROUS  BROCCOLI. 

Mr,  Chohlton  haa  gben  in  the  present  number  a  Incid  aeconnt  of  the  mode 
of  cultivating  the  Cauliflower;  while  we  were  engaged  ia  reading  hii  article,  the 

following  came  to 
our  table  in  an 
English  periodi- 
cal:— 

*'I  beg  to  send 
you  a  head  of 
Broccoli,  which 
may  possibly  be 
worth  attention. 
I  have  been  an 
extensive  grower 
of  that  vegetable 
for  more  than  20 
years,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  be- 
fore. To  what 
cause  is  its  a  noma- 
Ions  condition  to 
be  attributed?" — 
J.  Clajik.  [Tour 
Broccoli  is  very 
curious^  from  the 
fact  of  six  perfect 
he  ads  being  grown 
on  one  and  the 
same  plant.  The 
cause  of  this  rather 
unusnal  formation 
is  prohablj  owing 
to     some    injury 

which  the  growing  point  of  the  main  stem  may  have  received  at  a  lute  period  of 
the  season  \  tlic  effect  of  such  an  accident  would  be  the  production  of  several 
heads  resembling  the  specimen  yon  have  been  so  good  as  to  forward  to  us,  and  of 
which  the  accompanying  sketch,  although  very  much  reduced,  will  convey  a  better 
idea  than  any  lengthened  description, — B,] 


FRUIT   CTJLTITRE. 

ET  W.  B,  WALDO,  J0HN8V1LLU,  DUT€HE8S  COUNTY,  N,  T. 

Bear  Sir:  One  year  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  presented  me  with  one  hundred 
dwarf  pear- trees  from  the  Hochester  Nurseries,  and,  although  their  roots  were 
unfeelingly  lacerated  by  careless  hands,  they  brought  forth  some  fruit  the  first 
year.     The  donation  innoculated  me  with  the  dwarf  tree  fever  ;  each  tree  became 
J    an  acquaintance  and  a  particular  object  of  ray  care.     This  year,  they  have  been 
O    mostly  barren,  although  they  have  made  a  fine  growth  of  wood.     As  horticultural 
J  J    science  has  become  a  little  deity  that  perches,  in  these  modern  days,  on  every  bush 
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in  everybody's  garden,  I  coaxed  np  an  acquaintance  with  bis  little  excellency,  and 
introduced  him  to  each  tree,  and,  after  reading  Mons.  Cappe's  mode  of  pruning 
and  pinching,  I  went  at  it  in  season,  and  nipped,  with  great  care,  every  little 
protruding  twig  except  the  leader.  And  now  my  astonishment  has  been  very 
pleasantly  awakened,  by  discovering  very  many  of  the  twigs  so  pinched  as  afore- 
said, crowned  with  a  beautiful  fruit  bud,  an  event  which  I  had  no  faith  in,  and 
the  Lilliputians  make  bragging  promises  of  giant  burdens  the  ensuing  year. 

I  wrote  to  Col.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  for  advice  in  planting,  and  that  gentleman, 
though  a  stranger,  kindly  gave  me  his  advice,  for  which  I  shall  be  ever  grateful, 
for  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  some  three  thousand  trees,  planted  his  own  way, 
has  lost  numbers  of  them  this  year  by  the  borer.  I  advise  him  to  take  them 
all  up  and  replant,  or  I  believe  he  will  lose  the  whole. 

let  Question.  I  have  a  quantity  of  young  plum-trees  large  enough  to  bear 
thriftily  in  very  heavy  soil.  Can  I  grafi  peaches  successfully  on  them  ?  I  have 
grafted  nectarines  on  plum  with  uniform  success.    Will  the  peach  do  as  well  f 

2d.  Salt,  science  says,  is  a  good  fertilizer  for  quince.  Would  you,  therefore, 
recommend  salt  for  dwarf  pear-trees  on  quince  roots  f 

3^.  I  have  seen  somewhere  a  remedy  for  rose-bugs  in  which  I  had  faith,  but 
have  forgotten  it,  and  cannot  find  it.  Do  you  know  what  will  keep  them  away  ? 
They  were  very  destructive,  last  year,  upon  grapes. 

ith.  The  apple-tree  borer  kills  our  trees,  and  bores  our  patience.  I  have 
about  lost  an  orchard  of  sixteen  years'  standing.  Is  there  any  remedy  i  or  must 
we  bear  the  loss  7 

It  is  wonderful  to  me,  when  I  reflect  upon  it,  notwithstanding  the  much  noise, 
of  late,  about  horticulture,  that  there  is  so  little  attention  paid  to  it  A  garden 
is  a  little  world  of  pleasures  and  delights,  yet  locked  against  thousands  standing 
outside  who  know  nothing  of  the  pleasures  inviting  them  within..  As  time  flies 
on,  earlier  acquaintances  scatter,  old  friendships  are  broken,  the  promises  and 
hopes  of  youthful  days  drop  and  fade  as  years  pile  up  their  burdens  and  infirmi- 
ties upon  the  waning  strength  of  age,  and,  before  we  are  aware,  we  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  bustling,  fluttering  world,  solitary  and  alone.  If  we  go  upon  the  high- 
way, it  is  filled  with  strangers ;  if  we  stay  at  home,  our  visitors  belong  mostly  to 
another  generation ;  if  we  visit  the  usual  place  of  public  worship,  the  whole  coun- 
tenance of  the  congregation  scarcely  resembles  what  we  remember  it  to  have  been 
in  time  gone  by.  Now,  if  we  have  a  garden  of  our  own  planting,  we  recognize 
an  acquaintance  in  every  tree,  and  vine,  and  shrub,  and,  with  a  little  effort  of  the 
imagination,  every  plant  becomes  personified,  and  thus  the  plantation  is  an  inte- 
resting family,  smiling  at  our  approach,  and  gratefully  contributing  their  luscious 
fruits  as  if  to  reward  us  for  our  care.  Every  one,  who  can,  should  plant  a  garden, 
cnltivate  a  taste  for  it,  read  the  BdrUcuUurist,  and  learn,  amid  trees,  shrubbery, 
and  flowers,  to  be  a  happier  man. 

[1.  Peaches  do  better  on  plum  stocks  than  on  their  own  roots ;  they  are  more 
productive,  and  live  longer. 

2.  Salt,  in  small  quantities,  is  advantageous  to  the  quince,  or  the  pear  on  quince 
stocks,  when  they  are  growing  in  a  light  soil.  When  the  soil  is  wet  or  heavy,  salt 
is  injurious. 

3.  Quite  a  variety  of  insects  go  under  the  name  of  rose-bugs,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  the  open  air,  we  know  of  nothing  better  to  destroy  them  than 
occasional  syring^ngs  with  water  in  which  tobacco  has  been  well  soaked. 

4.  Oas  tar  will  prevent  the  borer  from  entering  the  trees.  Tar  around  the  tree 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  an  inch  or  so  below ;  when  applied  much  above 
the  surface,  it  is  said  to  be  injurious.    When  the  insect  has  already  taken  posses- 
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sion,  wire  may  be  ran  into  their  boles,  to  dislodge  them,  and  many  maj  be  de- 
stroyed by  digging  away  the  soil  from  the  collar  of  the  tree  in  the  fall,  so  that  the 
frost  may  be  ^tter  able  to  enter  the  holes.     Some  have  had  good  success  with  the 

last  plan.] 
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FROST    GAGE    PLUM. 

BY  WM.  TOMPKINS,  QEBMANTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

This  Plnm  was  introduced  here  about  ten  years  ago.  It  came  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  very  best  authority,  and  was  planted  quite  extensively  by  the  most 
of  our  orchardists,  and  high  expectations  were  entertained  of  it.  Its  knotting 
propensity,  however,  soon  became  apparent ;  the  knife  was,  during  the  growing 
season,  brought  in  almost  daily  requisition,  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  yigilance  we 
were  able  to  use,  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  it  in  a  respectable  condition. 
After  several  years'  vainly  combating  the  disease,  the  trees  were  mostly  rooted 
out,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  their  cultivation  abandoned.  We  do  not  wish  to 
censure  those  who  first  introduced  this  fruit,  for  it  is  well  known  to  have  once  been, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  very  productive  and  profitable,  paying 
better  than  any  plum  then  in  cultivation. 

But  the  question  is  often  asked :  Are  there  any  orchards  in .  a  thriving  and 
profitable  condition  in  its  original  locality,  or  elsewhere  f  From  what  we  have 
seen  and  heard,  we  very  much  doubt  if  there  are.  Cannot  some  one  of  your 
correspondents  who  has  experience  with  it  give  us  some  information  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  I  would  willingly  make  a  journey  of  a  couple  of  hundred  miles,  to  see  a 
good-sized  orchard  of  bearing  trees  in  a  healthy  condition.  If  such  an  orchard 
cannot  be  found  in  some  of  the  numerous  localities  in  which  it  has  been  sent,  then, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  this  fruit  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  respectable 
nurseryman's  catalogue  or  grounds. 

True,  there  may  be  seen  in  the  market  immense  quantities  of  plums  that  are  sold 
for  the  Frost  Gage,  but,  on  a  close  examination,  seven-eighths  of  them  will  be 
found  to  resemble  it,  but  are  inferior  in  quality. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  learn  that  the  American  Pomological  Society  has 
removed  the  Frost  Gage  Plum  from  the  list  for  "  general  cultivation ;"  but  I 
should  have  been  more  pleased  had  they  put  it  on  the  "  rejected  list;"  had  it  been 
put  there  some  six  years  ago,  a  vast  deal  of  time  and  money  would  have  been 
saved  by  the  fruit  growers  of  this  locality.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  longer,be 
concealed,  that  the  Frost  Gage,  which  hitherto  stood  unrivalled  as  a  market  plnm 
on  account  of  its  productiveness  and  ready  sale  at  a  high  price,  has  become  so 
much  subject  to  the  '^knots''  as  to  make  it  a  nuisance  to  every  good  gardener  or 
orchardist.  The  inexperienced  planter,  in  looking  over  catalogues  of  fruit-trees, 
is  too  often  induced  to  select  those  varieties  that  are  noted  for  their  high  price  in 
the  market,  without  being  aware  of  the  many  drawbacks  incident  to  their  culture. 
Thus  the  Frost  Gage  is  highly  extolled,  in  some  catalogues,  as  an  "  exceedingly 
productive  and  valuable  market  variety,"  and  thousands  of  trees  have  been  ordered 
and  planted  by  ''  beginners"  from  which  not  a  dollar  ever  has  or  will  be  realized  ; 
instead  of  being  laden  every  fall  with  a  crop  of  "  delicious  plums,"  the  poor 
planter,  to  his  no  small  mortification,  finds  nothing  but  ''knots,"  and  is  thereby 
discouraged,  and  frequently  makes  no  further  efforts  at  raising  the  plum.  Whereas, 
had  he  been  ''  posted  up"  as  to  the  plain  and  simple  tiruA,  he  would  not  have 
ordered  a  single  tree  of  the  above-named  plum,  but  some  others  that  are  known 
to  be  reliable  and  fruit  growing ;  instead  of  being  checked  and  injured  on  the 
start,  would  receive  an  impetus  that  would  not  only  encourage  "  beginners, 
induce  others  to  engage  in  it  also. 
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'epori  0fi/ie  Cpmmimoners  of  the  Patent  Office  for  1855,  issued 
1856.     Agriculture. 

Tuts  report  contains  much  speculation  and  matter  for  future 
examination.  Of  course  it  must  partake  of  the  ''desultory," 
OS  remark  I'd  in  tbe  preface,  but  it  i.^  HUg^^esiire  and  valuable. 
The  Sorghum  Baccharatum  and  Dioscorea  batatas  receive 
higb  praise — ^perhaps  not  less  than  they  deserve,  though,  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
safBcient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  test  its  value,  and  many  who  have  unhesitatingly 
condemned  it,  have  unfortunately  purchased  the  wrong  description  of  plant.  Oif 
the  Sorghum  there  are  strong  hopes,  and,  just  now,  these  hopes  are  the  more 
cherished  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  sugar  and  molasses.  If  any  natioil 
can  work  out  these  problems,  it  will  be  the  Americans,  one  of  whose  honest 
mercantile  captains  assures  us  that,  during  his  frequent  trips  to  Canton,  the 
Dioscorea  was  one  of  the  first  things  laid  in  on  arrival.  **  Why,  then,  did  you 
not  bring  it  home  ?"  "  Because  I  never  thought  to  do  so  1"^  He,  and  others, 
probably  nevei*  thought  of  its  adaptability  to  our  climate. 

The  accounts  of  this  plant  differ  because  trials  have  been  made  with  the  small 
axillary  buds  as  sets,  as  well  a^  another  plant  of  similar  appearance.  The  sets 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are  necessarily  slow.  They  are  very  apt  to  fail.  Boots 
of  this  yam,  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  four  different  experiments  at  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  London,  were  lately  furnished  for  exhibition; 
three  had  been  planted  out,  six  inches  apart,  in  March.  No.  1.  planted  the 
small  axil  tubers,  about  the  size  of  marrow  peas,  six  inches  apart ;  of  thirty  roots 
taken  up,  the  weight  was  3  lbs.  3  ozs.  No:  2.  Planted  small  roots,  firom  three  to 
four  inches  long  but  very  slender,  six  inches  apart ;  of  forty-eight  roots  taken  up, 
the  weight  was  10  lbs.  12  ozs.  No.  3.  Larger  sized  roots,  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  stouter  than  No.  2,  were  planted  six  inches  apart ;  of  eleven  roots  taken 
up,  the  weight  was  5  lbs.  12  ozs.  No.  4.  Cut  roots,  of  different  thicknesses,  were 
planted  three  inches  apart ;  of  eighty  roots  taken  up,  the  weight  was  14  lbs.  4  ozs. ; 
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these  produced  yerj  nice  roots,^  and  more  equal  in  size  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  three  latter  cases  only  were  satisfiEtctory,  and  the  axillary  buds  not  encourag- 
ing. Those  who  have  cried  humbug,  and  who  consider  this  mode  of  condemna- 
tion yery  good  fun,  should  **  wait  alittle."  The  roots  do  not  swell  to  an  enormous 
size;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  long  and  slender,  and  hence  can  be  planted  near 
together,,  thus  occupying  but  little  ground.  If  not  exactly  a  substitute  for  the 
potato,  it  is  pronounced,  both  in  England  and  Pranoe,  by  those  who  should  know, 
a  yaluable  acquisition,  if  only  for  feeding  cattle  and  pigs.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  recommend  or  to  condemn  it,  but  haVe  thought  it  rights  from  the  first,  to  giye 
such  knowledge  as  is  passing  respecting  it. 

The  Chufa,  or  earth  Almond,  has  naturalized  itself  to  our  qlimate,  and  has  a 
yalue.  A  tree  of  the  "  Titmouse"  (not  Tittlebat's  I),  or  ''  thin^shelled"  Madeira- 
nut,  yariety  JugUais  regia  ienera — the  best  of  all  the  Walnuts-^has  proyed  yalu- 
able,  and  annually  bears  a  fine  crop  in  the  garden  of  Peter  Force,  at  Washington ; 
loamy  soil,  rather  dry  than  moist,  suits  this  tree ;  in  wet-bottomed  land  it  will  not 
thriye.  The  Almond  (Amygdalis  communis)  is  recommended  for  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States.  We  haye  succeeded  with  it,  near  Philadelphia,  in  a  moderate 
degree. 

The  adyantages  of  this  tree  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  words  : 
It  prospers  upon  indifferent  soil ;  requires  but  little  care  in  its  caltiyation ;  is 
beautiful  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  useful  as  a  shade  tree ;  and  profitable  in  its  pro- 
duction of  a  much  desired  fruit,  yielding,  in  its  bearing  years,  about  twenty  pounds 
to  the  tree,  which,  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  would  amount  to  at  least  $500  to  an 
acre.  The  amount  of  ahnonds  annoally  imported  into  the  United  States  is  belieyed 
to  be  yalued  at  more  than  $250,000. 

The  Soil  of  the  SotOh  says  of  the  Chufas:  ''This  is  one  of  the  noyelties  lately 
introduced  that  will  proye  a  blessing  to  the  country.  Its  expressed  juice  makes 
a  delightful  cooling  drink,  much  used  in  the  warm  climates  of  Europe.  In  some 
countries,  it  is  ground  and  distilled,  and  is  said  to  make  a  yaluable  brandy.  They 
are  highly  relished  by  children;  but  their  chief  utility  in  this  country  will  be  in 
the  nutriment  they  afford  to  the  hog,  being  imperishable  in  the  ground,  affording 
him  an  opportunity  of  just  working  enough  for  his  living  to  keep  him  in  good 
order.  Their  immense  productiyeness  is  another  great  recommendation.  We 
have  counted  this  season  the  product  of  one  seed,  which  is  twelye  hundred  and 
fifty  perfect  nuts,  or  something  more  than  a  quart  The  top  resembles  the  rush, 
and  is  said  to  be  good  forage  for  stock." 

The  Cork  OBk(Querctu  suber)  is  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  many  parts 
of  the  Middle  and  SonUiern  States,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  importa- 
tions of  the  seed  will  be  attended  with  good  results. 

The  "Prune  d'Agen"  and  "Prune  Saint  Catharine,"  haye  been  introduced 
from  France,  and  grafted  on  the  common  plum-tree  in  all  the  States  north  of 
Maryland,  with  success.  A  quantity  of  the  cuttings  of  "  Baisin"  and  "  Currant" 
Grape-yines  haye  withstood  the  seyerity  of  our  climate,  as  far  as  heard  from. 
Liquorice  is  also  being  snccessfully  cultivated. 

The  Opium  Poppy  (Papaver  somni/erum)  is  recommended  to  be  experimented 
with ;  the  annual  importation  of  opium  exceeds  $400,000.  The  Yanilla  plants 
Ginger,  Iceland  Moss,  Orris-Root»  medicinal  Rhubarb,  Castor  Oil  plant,  the 
Assafoetida  plant.  Cardamom,  Water-Nut,  or  TVapa,  and  Lotus,  are  all  suggested 
for  trial. 

Among  "  foreign  plants,"  the  report  alludes  favorably  to  the  Guinea  and  Tus- 
sock Grasses,  and,  of  "fibrous"  productions,  Manilla  Hemp;  the  Cochineal  plant, 
and  Madder,  are  recommended  for  trial. 
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The  Tea  plants  new  yarieties  of  Cotton,  and  Sugar-Ganei  the  Boxwood-tree, 
the  European  Sweet  Chestnut,  several  varieties  of  Oaks,  as  the  Edible,  the  Eermes, 
the  Oall«Nut,  with  the  Date  and  Tamarind-trees,  the  Frankincense,  or  Olibanam- 
tree,  the  trae  Balsam  of  Oilead  (Amyris  Giieadeniis),  Gnm  Arabic,  Mastic,  Quassia, 
Senna,  Bhatany,  and  Banya-Bnnya,  or  Araucaria  BidwflUi,  are  all  suggested  as 
possible  to  introduce,  every  intfoduction  rendering  us  more  independent  of  other 
countries.  Let  all  who  have  opportunities  give  some  attention  to  these  matters ; 
it  will  be  a  pretty  addition  to  the  pursuits  of  the  country  gentleman,  attended 
with  the  consciousness  of  doing  something  in  his  day  and  generation. 

The  book  treats  of  insects,  fertilizers,  and  a  thousand  things  of  interest  to  the 
fanner  and  gardener.    The  mechanical  volumes  we  most  leave  to  other  pens. 

Manual  of  ike  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,     Setond  Edition,    £y  Asa 
Gray,     New  York:  Putnam, 

As  horticulturists,  we  may  be  proud  of  the  want  which  has  called  for  a  new 
edition  of  this  well-known  work.  The  author,  we  need  scarcely  remark,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  science  as  an  authority,  and,  in  the  getting-up  of  our  cata^ 
logues  and  lists  of  plants  and  trees,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  this  work  generally 
recognized  as  the  standard  of  nomenclature.  At  present,  we  suffer  much  from 
a  confusion  of  names.  In  a  catalogue  now  before  us,  emanating  from  a  house 
we  should  have  supposed  knew  better,  we  find  "Zisyphus  volubilis,  fifty  cents," 
and,  in  another  page  of  the  same,  **  Berchemia  volubilis,  seventy-five  cents" — both 
names  having  been  given,  by  different  botanists,  to  the  same  plant.  A  work  like 
this  under  review,  has  become  essential  to  every  nurseryman  who  would  keep  pace 
with  Uie  high  character  his  business  is  now  attaining,  not  only  for  the  detection 
and  avoidance  of  errors  like  that  alluded  to  in  our  friend's  catalogue,  but  also  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  the  information  of  the  plants  and  trees  of  his  own  country, 
every  nurseryman  of  any  pretension  ought  to  possess. 

Looking  at  the  work  horticulturally,  we  are  disposed  to  join  in  with  those 
botanists  whom  the  author  tells  us  "  may  find  some  reason  to  complain  of  the 
general  omission  of  synonyms ;"  but,  in  reality,  the  work  is  not  so  very  deficient  in 
this  respect.  For  instance,  in  describing  Magnolia  umbrella,  he  tells  us  it  is  the 
same  as  M.  tripetela,  and  M.  Fraseri  the  same  as  M.  anriculata.  Changes  similar 
to  these  are  very  common  throughout  the  work,  and  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
''  nerve"  to  make  our  catalogues  correspond  with  them,  as  the  rejected  names  are 
so  widely  diffused;  but,  as  these  names  are  generally  acquiesced  in  by  botanists 
as  the  more  correct  designations,  it  will  be  easier  to  correct  the  errors  the  loose 
descriptions  that  Pursh,  Michauz,  and  Rafinesque,  have  bequeathed  to  us  now, 
than*  at  any  future  time. 

In  looking  carefully  through  the  volume,  and  comparing  the  list  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  native  trees  and  plants  with  our  nurserymen's  catalogues,  we  are 
disposed  to  hold  a  higher  opinion  of  our  cultivators'  tastes  in  the  matter  of 
"natives"  than  we  think  is  generally  assumed.  Though  there  are  certainly  some 
very  fine  things  yet  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  there  is  not  a  greater  number 
of  neglected  beauties  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our  flora,  than  could  be  found 
in  similar  comparison  with  a  foreign  catalogue  and  the  flora  of  its  proprietor's 
country.  We  are  pleased  to  note  this,  especially  as  we  know  that  the  taste  for 
our  own  beautiful  trees  is  daily  increasing. 

With  regard  to  tlie  manner  in  which  the  author  has  completed  his  task,  it 
scarcely  becomes  us  to  pass  an  opinion.    To  our  mind,  however,  some  of  the    i[fc 
kinds  he  hasihrown  together  as  being  specifically  identical,  or  mere  varieties  of    ft 
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the  same  species,  we  should  hold  distinct ;  while  others  which  he  regards  as  dis- 
tinct, we  should  imagine  to  be  of  the  same  species. 

Bctula  populifolia,  for  instance,  seems  to  us  to  be  divided  from  B.  alba  by  far 
more  marked  characters  than  divides  B.  excelsa  from  B.  lutea,  Quercus  oHva- 
formis.  Dr.  Gray  considers  to  have  been  made  out  of  an  immature  specimen  of 
Q,  macrocarpa.  We  have  an  opinion  that  Q,  htcolor  also  has  ft  strong  leaning 
that  way  also.  To  a  practical  man,  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  afford  but  little  oppor- 
tunity of  readily  distinguishing  the  species.  Quercus  tinctoria  and  Q,  coccinea, 
for  instance,  we  have  found  to  run  into  each  other  in  every  character,  except  that 
the  flesh  of  the  acorn  is,  in  the  Black  Oak,  orange,  and,  in  the  Scarlet,  white. 
The  leaves  of  the  Black  Oak  do  not,  we  believe,  ever  turn  scarlet,  but  the  other 
kind  has  not  always  got  them  so. 

We  have  only  to  say  that,  though  strictly  a  botanical  work,  we  cannot  do  a 
better  service  to  the  gardening  world  than  to  recommend  every  lover  of  trees  or 
plants  to  procure  and  study  a  copy.     The  price  we  paid  for  it  was  two  dollars. 


Strawberries. — The  advertiaing  sheet  contains  an  important  notice  from  Samuel  Feast  & 
Sons,  of  Baltimore,  of  their  purchase  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Edmondaon,  of  his 
new  strawberries,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  public.  They  have  obtained 
celebrity  from  the  reports  of  the  few  who  have  seen  and  tasted  them— the  Harylamdioay 
especially.    The  Camellias  also  will  attract  attention  from  our  numerous  readers. 


Grapbbibs. — Our  correspondent,  iValiam  Saunders,  advertises  to  construct  graperies  on 
terms  which  must  command  numerous  customers.  Four  dollars  and  a  half  for  each  running 
foot  is  so  reasonable,  when  combined  with  Mr.  S.'8  experience,  that  we  ask  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  his  propositions. 

(G^RAFBs).    An  answer  respecting  the  best  grapes  for  a  grapeiy,  will  be  given  next  month. 

The  Wihtbr  Coktest. — ^The  foUowing  lines  will  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  many 
of  our  readers.    It  is  almost  needless  to  say  they  are  by  Cowper : — 

"  Grudge  not,  je  rich  (since  Luzniy  mii«t  hare 
Her  dainUee,  and  the  World's  more  nniaeroas  half 
LiTes  by  contriving  delicatee  for  you)— 
Grndge  not  the  cost    Ye  little  know  the  cares, 
The  Tigllanoe,  the  labor,  and  the  skill. 
That  day  and  night  are  exercised,  and  hang 
Upon  the  ticklish  balance  of  suspense, 
That  ye  may  garnish  your  profuse  regalea 
With  summer  fruits  brought  forth  by  wintry  suns. 
Ten  thousand  dangers  lie  in  wait  to  thwart 
The  process.    Heat,  and  cold,  and  wind,  and  steam, 
Hoisture  and  drought,  mice,  worms,  and  swarming  flies, 
Hinute  as  dust,  and  numberless,  oft  work 
Dire  disappointment,  that  admits  no  cure, 
And  which  uo  care  can  obviate.    It  were  long. 
Too  long,  to  tell  the  expedients  and  the  shifts 
Which  he  that  lights  a  season  so  severe 
Devises,  while  he  guards  his  fender  trust ; 
And  oft,  at  last,  In  vain." 


TWO  litbrart  salad-bowls. 
"  Salad  for  the  solitary" — Lettuce  alone  1 
"  Salad  for  the  sociaP'— Lettuce  be  merry  [—Punch. 


The  Journal  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  for  1856 — edited  by  the  Secretary, 
William  S.  King — and  the  Transactions  of  the  Pomological  Conventions  held  at  Rochester,  last 
fall,  hare  been  kindly  sent  to  our  "  Table"  by  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  at  the  moment  of  going 
to  press.  The  first  is  all  that  it  ought  to  be ;  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  earnest,  manly,  and 
praiseworthy,  and  shall  receive  further  notice.  The  Pomological  Transactions  are  important, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  impart  to  our  readers  everything  of  value  that  has  not  already 
been  copied  in  these  pages. 

Both  transactions  may  now  be  procured  from  the  State  Agricultural  Societies,  the  Horti- 
cultural Societies,  or,  failing  in  these,  by  addressing  Hon,  M.  P.  Wilder  (with  stamps,  we 
should  hope),  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

PmLADBLPHIA,  DoC.  12,  1856. 

Mt  dsab  Sir  :  Can  you  announce  in  the  February  Horticulturist  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing ?  The  Native  Fruit  Committeo  consists  of— Samuel  Walksk,  of  Roxbury,  Mass. ; 
L.  K  BsBCKMAHS,  of  Plaiufield,  N.  J. ;  G.  M.  Hovbt,  of  Boston ;  P.  Babbt,  of  Rochester ;  J.  B. 
Eatov,  of  Buffalo  ;  A.  H.  Ernst,  Cincinnati ;  and  your  humble  serv/mt.  You  will  therefore 
perceive  that  some  of  the  ablest  pomologists  in  the  United  States  are  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee. Very  truly  yours,  W.  D.  Brisckl£. 
J.  Jat  Smith,  Esq. 

American  Pomological  SociBTT.-^We  learn,  officially,  that,  in  March  next,  the  Committee 
on  Native  Fruit  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  at  the  request  of  the  Hem.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Society,  contemplate  issuing,  probably  quarterly.  Intermediate 
Native  Fruit  Reports  on  such  new  native  fruits  as  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  Committee  for 
examination,  or  may  in  any  way  come  under  their  notice.  These  reports  will  be  published 
simultaneously  in  the  leading  horticultural  journals.  Each  member  of  the  Committee  is 
requested  to  transmit,  monthly,  the  memoranda  he  may  make  on  this  subject  to  Dr.  Brinckl^, 
of  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  (See  March  HorticuUurisi,) 


Pears. — Dr.  J*>  M.  Ward  has  exhibited  to  us  some  Vicar  of  Winkfield  Pears  that  exceed, 
in  size,  any  we  have  seen.  Five  of  them  weigh  over  six  pounds,  and  they  are  as  delicious 
as  they  are  fljie  looking.  They  are  a  portion  of  those  reserved  for  competition,  awaiting, 
beyond  the  specified  time,  the  acceptance  of  a  challenge  for  the  production  of  a  better  lot, 
which  nobody  entared  the  arena  to  claim.  Notwithstanding  assertions  that  Dr.  Ward's 
trees  were  neither  properly  planted  nor  prc^rly  cultivated,  he  does  produce  the  veritable 
article. 

What  is  the  reason  that,  with  sales  for  many  past  years  of  millions  of  dwarf-trees,  pears 
are  still  so  scarce  and  high-priced,  is  answered  by  one  of  our  valued  correspondents  thus, 
but  it  is  scarcely  satisfactory : — 

**  He  who  has  ten  or  twelve  pear-trees  in  his  garden,  is  commonly  situated  as  follows :  Two 
or  three  cooking  pears ;  five  or  six  worthless  varieties ;  and  the  balance,  varieties  that  do 
not  thrive  upon  the  quince  (although  budded  upon  it),  or  grafted  upon  pear  stock,  which 
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throws  out  limbs,  limbs,  limbs,  {knd  roots  (if  not  snokers),  tiU  tbe  other  poor  trees  are  orer- 
shadowed ;  all  that,  badly  planted,  badly  pruned — if  pruned  at  all — near  hard  walks  or 
fences,  surrounded  with  grass,  weeds,  raspberries,  currants,  flowers,  &c.  But,  suppose  no 
great  mischief  is  brought  upon  the  trees  by  children,  animals,  or  the  shadow  of  some  tall 
elm,  or  other  forest-tree,  what  then  ?  More  than  one-half  of  the  fruit  is  picked  wilfully  or 
playfully  by  children,  servants,  &o.  &c. ;  and  if,  by  great  care,  the  busy  man  (nerer  at  home) 
succeeds  in  ripening  some,  is  there  one  of  these  that  can  decently  go  out  of  the  family  f 
Wives,  daughters,  and  inmates,  would  rather  see  their  preserves  and  vegetables  given  away 
than  a  Duchesse  or  Flemish  Beauty. 

<*  If  you  must  have  pears,  raise  th^m  yourselves,  in  gardens  out  of  the  reach  of  (oys, 
and  other  nnisanoes." 

It  is  true  enough  that  we  much  depend  on  our  own  trees,  fior  a  good  pear  commands  fifty 
cents  in  the  show  window ;  but  what  puzzles  the  outsidera,  and  to  which  we  have  no  satis- 
factory answer,  is  where  are  all  the  promised  abundance-^he  barrels  that  were  growing? 
We  admit  progress,  and  rejoice  in  it,  but,  that  the  idea  of  supplying  the  wants  of  our  great 
cities  has  not  yet  been  realized,  we,  In  common  with  the  public,  regret.  The  past  season 
has  been  a  poor  one,  it  is  true,  but  one  would  suppose  the  various  climates  riiould  have 
furnished  more  than  have  yet  been  seen.  The  purchase  of  a  half-barrel  of  good  peais,  we 
have  found  it  impossible  to  accomplish.    Let  us,  however,  live  in  hope. 


RoflBS. — ^The  finest  of  climbing  roses  is  the  **  Cloth  of  Gold."  The  finest  of  yellow  roses 
is  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  finest  of  noisettes  is  still  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  And  yet  how  few 
know  it  except  as  a  dwarf,  grown  in  a  pot  or  a  border,  and  bearing  there  a  scanty  supply  of 
its  noble  blossoms.  Nevertheless,  it  yields  to  none  in  the  power  of  flowering,  producing,  if 
properly  managed,  enormous  quantities  of  golden  balls. 

Bo  says  Dr.  Lindley.  His  correspondents  agree  in  adding,  that,  to  bloom  it  in  perfection, 
it  should  never  be  pruned ;  and  we  add,  that  the  plant  must  have  some  age  to  insure  a 
profuse  bloom. 

GRAPB-Vnr B  B(»iDSBS. — ^Bf  r.  Bdiiob  :  Though  house  gra]>es  have  been  sucoessftilly  grown 
without  the  expensive  preparation  mostly  resorted  to,  they  do  repay  a  liberal  outlay,  both 
in  the  construction  of  the  house  and  materials  for  the  border.  When  rich  borders  so  often 
fail  in  producing,  for  any  length  of  time,  fine  grai>es,  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
position  of  the  border,  or  want  of  sufildent  porous  materials  In  it  to  keep  it  open.  Gar- 
deners have  difllculties  enough  in  obtaining  the  means  of  doing  these  things  as  they  could 
wish,  and  need  not  a  tklse  economy  to  make  things  worse. 

A  TOUKO  AJn>  BSTUVBLASnC  GlXDBirBS. 


Gbaftiho  GtBAHimB. — ^A  writer  in  the  Cottage  Gardener  says  on  this  Mibjeot :  **  Mr.  Peed, 
gardener  to  T.  Tredwell,  had  a  ooUeotion  of  real  curiosity  and  great  interest— one  of  grafted 
geraniume^  thus :  1.  Miee  Emly  Fidd,  a  blush-white  fiower.  2.  Kit^gebwy  Pet,  aa  exoellent 
house  plant.  3.  Reidii,  ajqparentlya  cross  from  Baron  Hugel,aliBa  Coureg^e  Princem  Bogal, 
a  fine  pot  plant,  grafted  three  feet  high,  the  two  before  it  not  quite  so  high.  4.  Bmde  do 
Neige,  grafted  fifteen  inches  above  the  pot,  and  four  feet  high.  5.  Commander-in- Chiefs  five 
feet  high,  and  grafted  four  feet  from  the  pot.  6.  Le  Titian,  four  feet  high.  7.  Brilliant 
ditto.  And  8*  Attraction,  three  feet  six  inches  high.  A  gentleman,  of  great  skill  and  in- 
genuity, wrote  to  me  six  weeks  ago,  saying  that  geraniums  would  graft  as  freely  aa  applo- 
trees,  and  by  the  same  kinds  of  grafting ;  but  Mr.  Peed  grafted  all  these  on  the  continental 
of  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  stock,  and  splitting  the  top  ef  it  in  halves  aboat  aa  inch 
half,  or  not  mere  than  two  inches,  and  wedging  the  end  of  the  grafts  to  slip  down  into 
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the  Blii.    The  onion  in  all  of  them  was  perfect. 
at  this  Bhow." 


Thtit,  in  my  eyes,  was  the  beat  triumph 


Thb  Gtv  ay  a  fbuxdbd  at  CLVTXLAsn.— We  find  the  following  in  the  Ohio  Parmer:-^ 

"  The  Guava  {Paidium  Cattlyanwh*) — Bditos  Ohio  Fabxbr. — Sib  :  I  herewith  Bend  you  a 
fruit  of  the  Gnara  {Pddium),  It  was  produoed  hj  a  tree,  in  mj  greenhouse,  treated  with 
the  ordinary  care  of  the  tenants  of  that  establishment.  As  an  eatable  fruit,  it  is  palatable, 
somewhat  resembling  our  paw-paws,  flayored  with  the  strawberry.  For  ornament,  it  is 
equal  to  the  orange  and  lemon,  and,  for  both  these  puiposes,  it  is  worthy  of  attention  by 
the  amateur  horticulturist.  It  is  the  fruit  fh>m  which  the  Guara  Jelly  is  manufetctured. 
Hy  tree,  about  three  feet  in  height,  has  matured,  this  autumn,  thirteen  specimens  of  the 
sixe  and  perfection  of  the  one  before  you.  In  the  TransttcHons  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  vol.  iy.  page  316,  is  contained  a  beautifrQ  colored  plate  of  the  PMium  Catilyanum^ 
the  name  under  which  I  procured  mine ;  but  as  the  fruit  of  the  one  is  of  a  deep  livid  purple, 
and  the  other  a  rich  lemon  yellow,  the  latter  must  be  either  a  different  species  or  variety. 
The  former  is  said  to  be  the  only  species  whieh  wiU  ripen  its  fruit  in  a  greenhouse ;  hence 
I  infer  that  my  specimen  is  a  mere  variety.  Truly  yours,  J.  P.  Kibtlaitd." 

Cleoeland,  Ohio,  Nov.  13, 1856. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  of  this ;  the  fruit  is  valuable,  and  may  be  cultivated  successfully 
at  the  South ;  in  East  Florida,  the  Psidium  buxifoliwn  is  found  near  the  River  St.  Johns,  but 
it  differs  from  all  other  species.  The  twig  is  round,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  and,  at  near 
distances,  marked  with  the  cicatrices  of  opposite  fkllen  leaves.  The  berry  is  blacldsh- 
purj^e,  pear  shaped,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry ;  internally,  it  is  filled  with  horizontal  rows 
of  flat,  subveniform,  pale,  bony  seeds,  with  a  narrow  embryo  curved  into  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe. This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  the  purple-fruited  Guava,  P.  Gattleianum  (not  Cattly- 
anum,  as  the  Farmer  has  it),  scarcely  differing  in  anything  but  the  smaUness  of  the  leaves 
and  the  pyriform  fruit,  though  the  leaves  of  the  purple  Guava,  besides  being  much  larger, 
are  also  pubescent  when  young. 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated  in  the  tropics  for  their  fruit.  The  P. 
pyriferumj  or  Common  Guava,  bears  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  yellowish,  with  a 
I>eou]iar  odor;  the  pulp  is  rather  firm,  flesh-colored,  agreeable,  and  aromatic.  In  the  West 
Indies,  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  aU  classes,  being  eaten  raw,  as  Br.  Kirtland  indicates,  as  a 
dessert,  or  formed  into  an  excellent  sweetmeat  and  Jelly. 

Of  the  fruit  of  the  Purple  Guava,  to  which  ours  is  so  closely  related,  Lindley  remarks : 
*^The  excellent  flavor  of  its  fruit,  which  is  very  like  strawberries  and  cream,  is  far  superior 
to  either  P.  pyriferum,  pomiferum,  or  polycarpcn."  Mr.  Sabine  remarks  of  the  fruit  of  this 
species,  that  ^  it  is  juicy,  of  consistence  much  like  that  of  a  strawberry,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance  in  flavor." 

Whether  the  Florida  species  may  become  valuable  when  cultivated,  is  uncertain,  but,  in  a 
genus  so  generally  interesting  for  their  fruit,  says  Nuttall,  the  "experiment  is  worth  making." 

The  Guava  will  now  be  sought  as  a  useful  ornament,  like  the  Eugenia  ugni,  for  its  beauty 
and  its  fruit. 

We  possess,  too,  in  Florida,  a  Eugenia^  the  dichotoma  or/raffransy  an  elegant  and  fragrant 
species  not  yet  introduced.  This  genus  was  named  ui  honor  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
who  was  an  encourager  of  botany,  and  possessed  a  botanic  garden. 

Tea  oBmnr  of  Cuba  Bast  is  at  length  discovered.    The  substance  known  under  this  name 
has  now  become  familiar  to  gardeners,  in  oonsequence  of  its  general  substitution  for  Russian 
li    matting  in  tying  up  plants;  but  nobody  could  make  out  what  tree  produced  it.    In  vain 
]B    was  inquiry  directed  to  quarters  where  information  on  such  points  might  have  been  expected 
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to  exist.  Qix  William  Hooker,  by  diligent  inquiries,  has  ascertained  that  it  is  produoed  by 
a  West  Indian  tree,  described,  years  ago,  by  Swartz  under  the  name  of  Hibiscu$  datus,  and 
which  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the  common  H'ibUcus  iiliaceaus,  A  fuU 
account  of  the  discovery  is  given  in  the  new  number  of  the  Journal  of  Botany,  from  infor- 
mation collected  from  Mr.  H.  Christy,  Mr.  Scharfenberg,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Botanic  Qarden,  Jamaica.  There  is,  therefore,  some  hope  that  this  useful  material 
may  now  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  it  bears  at  present. 

Firewood. — Firewood  |s  becoming  scarce  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The  enormous  con- 
sumption of  it  by  railroads  is  fast  exterminating  the  forests  of  our  country.  Two  years 
ago,  the  price  of  cord-wood  at  Sodus  Bay,  N.  Y.,  was  $1  50  per  cord ;  this  year,  Canadians 
from  Toronto  came  over  and  purchased  all  that  could  be  furnished  for  $2  50  per  cord. 

It  will  soon  be  worth  while  for  our  cultivators  to  turn  their  attention  to  raising  trees 
expressly  for  the  supply  of  many  of  our  towns  with  firewood.  At  present,  wood  is  worth 
prices  averaging  $5  per  cord,  in  Philadelphia.  An  acre  planted  with  cherry — excellent  fire- 
wood, and  a  very  rapid  growing  tree — would  be  worth,  at  a  rough  estimate,  $200  in  ten  years. 
As  there  are  many  tracts  of  land  utterly  useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  is  well  to 
consider  whether  this  sum  per  acre,  without  any  labor,  is  not  worth  waiting  for  ?     P. 


Gossip. — In  a  quaint  old  book  by  Gabriel  Thomas,  will  be  found  the  following  description 
of  Philadelphia  when  it  was  a  mere  village :  "  In  the  said  city  are  several  good  schools  for 
youth,  for  the  attainment  of  arts  and  sciences — also  reading  and  writing.  Here  is  to  be 
had,  on  any  day  of  the  week,  cakes,  tarts,  and  pies ;  we  have  also  several  cook-shops,  both 
roasting  and  boiling,  as  in  the  city  of  London :  happy  blessings,  for  which  we  owe  the  high- 
est gratitude  to  our  plentiful  Provider,  the  great  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth."  Let  us 
describe  this  great  city  as  it  now  is :  In  the  said  city  are  several  small  squares  of  ground 
called  ^  public  squares,"  for  youth  and  gray  squirrels — also  for  the  entertainment  of  jump- 
ing the  rope.  Here  is  to  be  had,  on  every  day  in  the  week,  except  in  winter,  when  they  are 
shut  up,  air  a  little  purer  only  than  in  the  streets,  and  the  sight  of  a  deer,  which  gores  you 
without  charge.  We  have  also  belonging  to  the  town  a  fipie  site  for  a  park,  both  for  land 
and  water,  not  improved  as  in  the  city  of  London.  Happy  blessings,  for  which  we  are  called 
upon  for  the  highest  gratitude  to  the  great  Councils  who  have  taken  us  all  in, India- 
rubber,  now  so  abundant,  was  thus  noticed  in  the  Monthly  Review,  in  1772 :  "  Our  readers, 
perhaps,  who  employ  themselves  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will  be  pleased  with  a  transcript 
of  the  following  advertisement :  '  I  have  seen,'  says  Dr.  Priestley,  *  a  substance  excellently 
adapted  to  wiping  from  paper  the  marks  of  a  black  lead  pencil.  It  must,  therefore,  be  of 
singular  use  to  those  who  practise  drawing.  It  is  sold  by  Mr.  Naime,  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  sells  a  cubical  piece,  of  about  half  an  inch, 
for  three  shillings,  and  he  says  it  will  last  for  several  years.' " Chinese  proverbs  some- 
times contain  much  pith,  as  for  instance :  *'  Let  every  man  sweep  the  snow  from  before  his 
own  door,  and  not  busy  himself  about  the  frost  on  his  neighbors'  tiles."  Another :  "  The 
ripest  fruit  will  not  fdll  into  your  mouth."    And  again :  "  Dig  a  well  before  you  are  thirsty." 

A  n^onster  pumpkin  was  raised,  last  season,  in  England — a  "Citronille,"  measuring 

seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  weighing  150  pounds ;  previously,  one  of  the  weight  of  212 
had  astonished  the  gazers.  As  these  valuable  articles  do  not  keep  well  after  having  been 
cut  open,  smaller  kinds  are  greatly  preferable.  The  French  make  great  use  of  these,  par- 
ticularly the  Yellow  Poitron  and  the  Brazilian  Sugar  Gourd.  A  larger  weight  of  wholesome 
winter  food,  both  for  man  and  his  cattle,  can  hardly  be  obtained  from  the  same  space  of 
ground  than  from  these  articles ;  the  tender  extremities  of  the  shoots  form  the  best  spinach 
known,  though  they  are  little  employed  in  this  way  in  America. The  Truffle  is  now  said, 
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by  a  French  writer,  to  be  prodnced  hy  the  "tmiSe  fl/,"  which  stiogs  the  root  of  the  oak- 
trees,  and  produces  the  truffle  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gall  insect  prodnces  the  gall-nut ; 
and  a  Mr.  Ravel,  of  Switzerland,  asserts  that  he  can  supply  the  larvas  of  the  insect ;  adding 
that  each  species  of  truffle  has  its  own  kind  of  oak  and  its  own  truffle  fly.  We  wish  some 
of  our  insects  would  produce  something  as  good.    But  Dr.  Lindley  poses  the  Frenchman 

by  asserting  that  truffles  are  pMpagated  by  spawn  in  the  same  way  as  mushrooms. « The 

Pampas  Ghrass  continues  to  receive  attention  abroad,  and  we  have  a  specimen  coming  on 
favorably.    On  stems  nine  feet  high,  it  produces  noble  panicles  of  flowers ;  one,  in  England, 

had  ^ghteen  panicles,  and,  when  it  spreads,  it  will  be  a  fine  ornament  for  a  lawn. 

There  are  annually  manufactured  in  the  United  States  2,160,000  shovels,  or  about  six  hun- 
dred dozen  per  day.  They  are  made  entirely  in  this  country  ;  about  one^hird  the  number 
in  Massachusetts,  the  rest  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities.  As  the  shovel  is 
one  of  the  civilizers  of  the  world,  the  annual  demand  for  that  useful  article  -shows  how 
much  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  contributing,  by  their  labor,  towards  improving 

the  social  condition  of  mankind. A  new  number  (the  third)  of  Dr.  Hooker's  beautiful 

Flora  of  Tasmania  has  been  issued.  The  plates  consist  wholly  of  composites  ;  the  letter- 
press extends  into  Ericaceffi. Pinus  Austriaca  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  plant  for  mov- 
ing ;  they  may  be  transferred  without  much  risk,  nine  or  ten  feet  high. The  solution 

of  gum  shellac  in  alcohol,  which  gardeners  employ  Cor  covering  cuts  and  wounds  in  trees, 
has  been  used  with  Buccess,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  as  a  cement  to  the  loose  crumbling 
parts  of  old  monuments,  so  that  the  ancient  form  and  appearance  are  permanently  preserved. 
If  melted  white  wax  is  carefully  run  upon  marble  for  the  open  air,  it  will  preserve  it  for  an 

indefinite  period,  the  wax  being  highly  indestructible. Though  the  name  of  Sir  Janisetjee 

Jejeebhoy  sounds  very  outlandish,  it  belongs  to  a  princely  minded  Parsee  in  India,  who  has 
just  given  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  establish  a  school  of  design  in  Bombay.  One  of  our  Phila- 
delphia merchants  rejoices  in  a  correspondent  thence  who  has  the  name  of  Pah-Butty- 

Bassy-Baboo,  and  a  veiy  rich  Baboo  he  Is. Two  most  important  points  are  now  attracting 

the  attention  of  practical  people — steam  culture,  and  drying  of  grain  in  bulk  as  soon  as 
gathered;  both  promise  immense  advantages,  amounting  to  a  '*  revolution. "—A  great  de- 
posit of  copper  has  been  opened,  by  an  earthquake,  in  I(ew  Zealand.  A  region  of  about  4,600 
square  miles  was  raised  in  some  places  one  foot,  and,  in  others,  much  more.  A  chain  of  ancient 
rocks  was  upheaved  vertically,  and  now  forms  a  cliff  nine  feet  high,  which  can  be  followed 

for  ninety  miles,  exhibiting  the  veins  of  copper. ^A  new  process  for  extracting  sugar  from 

all  kinds  of  vegetables,  has  been  published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  it  is  the 
discovery  of  M.  Maurice,  that  sugar  exposed  to  the  action  of  cold  water  undergoes  a  change 
known  to  chemists,  which  prevents  its  crystallization.  A  beet-root,  dug  up  and  stowed 
away,  is  a  cone  of  cold  water,  and  the  longer  it  lies  the  more  is  the  sugar  diminished,  keeping 
it  under  shelter  making  no  difference ;  and  the  same  with  sugar-cane.  The  remedy  ia  to 
crush  out  the  juice  at  once,  discharge  it  into  large  cisterns,  and  throw  in  a  quantity  of  lime 
whereby  a  saccharate  of  lime  is  formed  which  will  keep  a  whole  year,  and  an  immense 
increase  of  sugar  over  the  old  processes  is  the  result.— —At  Wilton  Park,  the  place  men- 
tioned by  Emerson,  in  his  English  Traits^  so  handsomely,  there  are  some  remarkable  Cedars 
of  Lebanon — one,  the  bole  of  which  measures  twenty-three  and  one-half  feet  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  fine  head  in  proportion ;  there  are  also  several  others  nearly  equally  large. 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  South  American  Orchids  grown  in  a  high  tem» 
perature,  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  luxuriance  of  these  plants  here ;  they  stand  in 
vineries  in  which  are  a  quantity  of  grapes :  consequently,  they  are  exposed  to  currents  of 

air  both  day  and  night. ^Alfred  Delvan  has  written  some  curious  articles  on  the  trees  of 

Paris.  He  states  that  the  climate  of  that  city  has  been  unfavorably  modified  since  the 
destruction  of  the  ^oods  and  forests*    But  his  most  novel  speculation  asserts  that  man 


requires  poetry  and  health  to  contrast  with  hia  phjrsical  and  moral  destitution;  he  liyes 
better  in  the  open  air  than  in  badlj  ventilated  honses ;  he  Uyes  longer  tn  the  ooontiy  than 
in  towns ;  terrestrial  magnetism  acts  more  directly  and  more  profitably  on  the  peasant  than 
on  the  citizen,  because  the  latter  walks  on  stone  payement,  which  is  an  isolator,  whereas 
the  peasant  walks  with  bare  feet  on  the  kumus  (the  earth),  his  mother  and  his  nurse.  He 
forgets,  perhaps,  that  the  modem  Parisian  walks  almost  as  much  on  asphAlte  as  on  stone 

jMiyements. ^The  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  and,  indeed,  all  other  species,  are  extremely  acrid 

in  all  their  parts.  It  causes,  when  applied  eztemallyi  or  introduced  into  the  stomach,  all 
the  effects  of  acrid  and  eorrosiye  substances,  as  yident  inflammation,  and  a  stupefying 

action  on  the  neryous  system. ^A  correspondent  describes  the  park  at  Hampton  Court 

humorously  thus :  **  The  'park'  at  Hampton  Court  was  first  laid  out,  like  the  garden,  in  the 
Dutch  style,  and  there  are  still  long  avenues  with  double-planted  rows  of  trees  on  each 
side,  radiating  off  from  the  front  of  the  palace  like  a  pair  of  tongs  with  more  legs  than  a 
pair,  with  level  green  sward  between  them.  A  few  scores  of  highland '  sturks,'  alias  Scotch 
bullocks,  and  some  hundreds  of  fallow  deer,  graze  here  at  ease  and  comfort,  and  shade  and 
shelter  themselves  in  the  avenues."  He  says  strawbenries  are  forced  there  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  they  are  gathered  by  the  bushel  for  routes  and  public  breakfasts.—- *-All  forcing, 

it  will  be  found,  is  up-hill  work  before  the  days  have  begun  to  lengthen. ^It  is  not  at  all 

uncommon,  in  old  places,  to  find  magnificent  trees  so  situated,  that,  instead  of  being  objects 
of  beauty  and  interest,  they  are  just  the  reverse--objects  of  regret.  We  once  saw  a  splen- 
did Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  trunk  of  which  measured  upwards  of  four  feet  in  diameter,  grow- 
ing so  close  to  the  front  door  of  the  edifice  as  to  lash  the  windows  with  its  branches.  This, 
though  exceedingly  annoying,  no  doubt  still  remains  a  mark  of  censure  upon  the  hand 
that  planted  it.  Had  this  tree  been  judiciously  placed  some  thirty  jrards  from  the  buUding, 
instead  of  being  offensively  troublesome,  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting,  and  the 

admiration  of  every  one. Attention  is  largely  attracted  to  a  new  disinfecting  powder, 

invented  by  a  Mr.  HcDougall,  the  composition  of  which  is.  yet  a  secret.  Farm-yard  manure, 
in  the  worst  stage  of  noisomeness,  was  turned  over  in  presence  of  a  great  many  observers, 
and  the  odor  disappeared  almost  instantaneously  on  the  application  of  a  slight  spriz^ing 

of  the  powder. It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  cajeput  oU  of  India  is  obtained  from 

trees  very  similar  to  the  common  Melaleucas,  and  that  even  from  the  leaves  of  the  Euca- 
lypti an  oil  can  be  obtained  of  equal  utility.  The  sandarao  gum,  exuding  from  the  CalHtris, 
or  pine-ti-ee  of  Victoria,  is  now  collected  in  the  greatest  abundance.  An  Australian  manna 
is  being  introduced  into  commerce,  but  is  of  Inferior  quality  to  the  Omus  manna.— ^All 
the  gutta  percha-trees  of  Singapore  have  been  destroyed,  to  procure  the  gum  of  commerce, 
and  explorers  are  in  search  of  new  localities  ;  there  is  said  to  be  five  sorts  of  the  gum,  pro- 
duced by  different  trees. The  death  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  of  Edinbuiigh, 

is  considered,  by  his  fellow-laborers  in  science,  as  a  national  calamity.  By  the  time  he  was 
seven  years  of  age,  he  had  formed  a  small,  though  tolerably  well-arranged  museum  of  his 

own,  and,  from  that  early  age,  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history. It 

is  a  most  dangerous  experiment  to  write  about  things  without  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
them.  When  Oliver  (Goldsmith,  genius  as  he  was,  tried  his  hand  at  a  Hutory  of  Animated 
Nature — and  a  very  delightful  book  he  made  of  it— he  knew  so  little  of  the  chief  subject 
of  his  chapters  (that  of  quadrui>eds),  that  he  described  the  cow  as  casting  her  horns  an- 
nually, lliere  is  no  information  which  passes  more  speedily  and  thoroughly  away  from 
the  memory  than  that  of  natural  history,  if  it  be  learned  from  books  only.— Genial  Dr. 
Darlington,  who,  to  extraordinary  botanical  acquirements,  adds  the  bonhommie  of  an  agreeable 
man,  in  his  Flora  Cetfriea,  or  Botany  of  Cheater  Cmtniyf  JPenn.,  allows  the  student  the  benefit 
extensive  reading,  and  enlivens  the  details  of  the  scienoe  by  an  oooasional  quaint 
remark  or  quotation.    We  cannot  do  better  than  to  close  our  •*  Gossip"  to-day  with  the 
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following,  taken  from  that  reliable  and  able  book.  The  doctor  has  described  the  Staghom 
Snmac  {Rhus  typhina)  all  in  botanical  correctness,  when  he  breaks  ont  with  the  following 
observation :  *'  The  fine  pnrple  clusters  of  frnit,  en  Aie  fertile  plant,  render  it  qnit^  an  orna- 
mental little  tree ;  and,  when  planted  in  the  yards  and  public  squares  of  our  cities,  it  affords 
an  almost  literal  exemplification  of  the  much  admired  Rhus  in  urbe  t"  Of  the  Naked-Stem 
Aralia,  he  says :  **  The  root  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  sarsaparilla  of  the 
shoi)8«  I  beliere  both  the  original  and  the  substitute  to  be  rather  innocent  medicines — 
provided  the  disease  be  not  serious !"  The  author'  is  evidently  an  admirer  of  Bhakspeare ; 
we  wish,  by  the  way,  some  one  would  collect  all  the  obsm^ations  of  the  poet  on  trees  and 
flowers.  The  doctor  has  made  a  good  beginning,  and  were  it  not  that  he  is  a  banker  him- 
self, the  obserrations  he  has  appended  to  Romeo's  remark  would  have  less  force.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  common  plantain  and  the  "  obs."  is  thus  put :  "A  naturalised  foreigner- 
remarkable  for  accompanying  civilized  man  ;  growing  along  his  footpaths,  and  flourishing 
around  his  settlements.  The  leaves  are  a  convenient  and  popular  dressing  for  blisters  and 
other  sores — a  fact  which  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  as  we  learn 
from  his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act.  1,  Scene  2  :  '  Romeo,  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for 
that.  Ben.  For  what,  1  pray  thee  ?  Romeo.  Yor  yowc  broken  shin.*  **  <*  The  plantain  leaf;" 
now  goes  on  the  doctor,  "  continued  in  vogue,  for  that  purpose,  from  the  Elizabethan  age 
down  to  our  own  times,  when  a  substitute  was  furnished  by  the  officious  empirics  who  under- 
took to  reform  and  regulate  our  national  currency  /"  Who  would  expect  a  dissertation  on 
skin  plasters  in  a  severely  scientific  book  f  And  who  is  there  that  is  not  pleased  with  the 
transition  ttom  the  grave  to  the  gay  f 

Trees  as  Abcubs. — In  addition  to  our  illustrations  of  landBcax>e  in  connection  with  tree 
planting,  there  is  a  very  simple  mode 
of  making  a  rapid  natural  arch  in  gar- 
den or  shrubbery  walks,  which  will  be 
appropriate  in  almost  any  scene.  The 
trees  must  be  adapted  by  the  character 
of  their  branching  limbs,  and  once 
established  at  proper  points,  the  limbs 
are  pruned  as  represented. 

Treated  in  this  way,  they  form  um- 
brageous bowers,  and  may  serve  the 

double  purpose  of  arches  over  walks  and  shady  retreats ;  for,  having  lost  their  leading 
branches,  they  will  grow  freely  into  a 
campaot  head.  Limes,  tilia,  aro  suit- 
able for  such  treatment  as  well  as  beech, 
and  even  the  willows ;  but  elms,  maples, 
and  most  free-growing  trees,  wHl  serve 
the  purpose,  and  become  permanent 
ornaments.  Individual  taste  in  the 
selection  and  trimming  of  these  arches, 
may  make  a  great  variety ;  some  might 
be  ornamented  with  Wistarias,  and 
other  blooming  vines. 


LiFpnroonf s  PBOwoinionro  Qaibitibb  or  the  Woru>. — A  correspondent  from  Illinois,  last 
month,  said :  *<  Maps  are  fiur  behind  the  age  so  &r  as  they  have  a  reference  to  the 
where  towns  spring  np  even  while  the  binder  is  putting  the  gilt  trimmings  upon  his  splendid 
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large  atlas.'*  We  remarked  that  map  publishers  are  oontinnally  making  efforts  to  remedy 
this.  If  they  do  not  catch  up  always  with  the  incessant  tramp  of  progressing  ciyillzation, 
we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Gazetteer;  if  our  friend  will  turn  to  Lippincott's  great  work, 
by  Thomas  and  Baldwin,  we  think  he  wiU  say  that  not  only  have  the  proper  men  been 
placed  in  their  proper  positions  as  publisher  and  editors,  but  that  they  have  jointly,  by 
the  aid  of  capital,  and  enterprise,  and  information,  enthusiasm,  and  perseverance,  produced 
a  work  that  may  challenge  the  world  for  its  compeer.  It  is  a  most  portly  volume,  of  2,182 
closely  packed  pages,  every  one  filled  with  valuable  matter,  so  valuable  as  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable work  of  reference  to  all  who  care  to  possess  accurate  knowledge,  whether  student 
or  merchant ;  so  many  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  this  great  book,  such  nume^ 
rous  sources  of  knowledge  have  been  ransacked  to  procure  the  materials,  and  such  indomi- 
table labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  contents,  that,  collectively,  it  exhibits  a  mass  of 
human  intelligence  that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate,  much  less  to  digest.  In  geography,  it  is 
what  Loudon's  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants  is  in  botany,  or  his  Arboretum  Britannicum  ;  it  is,  in 
short,  the  greatest  contribution  to  geography  we  have  ever  had.  Though  a  town  may  have 
sprung  up  while  it  was  in  progress,  the  information  regarding  neighboring  towns,  counties, 
and  States,  is  so  full  that  no  one  can  venture  on  making  that  an  objection ;  but  it  is  here 
that  our  editors  are  so  correct ;  you  may  take  up  a  post-office  book,  and  find  an  account  of 
every  town,  in  existence,  with  accurate  descriptions  of  even  the  number  of  its  blacksmith 
shops.  We  commend  this  work  no  less  to  our  correspondent  than  to  all  the  readers  of  this 
periodical. 

Taxodium  sbmpesvibbns. — Our  European  readers,  and  those  of  our  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  may  have  noticed,  in  our  advertising  pages,  last  month,  an  opportunity  to  provide 
themselves  with  seeds  of  this  fine  Califomian  tree.  North  of  Philadelphia,  we  are  doubtful 
of  its  hardiness.  It  is  time  its  character,  in  this  respect,  was  more  generally  known.  What 
has  been  the  experienca>of  our  friends  f 


Washihotonia  Qio antra. — We  are  assured  by  letters  from  California,  that  a  new  locality 
for  these  gigantic  trees  has  been  discovered,  and  thus  the  fears  of  the  public  lest  the  few 
known  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  most  extraordinary  tree  would  be  lost,  at  least  to  the 
view,  for  centurieS)  are  needless. 

Dr.  Torrey  examined  critically  the  circles  and  rings  in  a  complete  radius  of  a  Washing- 
tonia  exhibited  in  this  country,  and  found  they  were  1,120  in  number.  The  facts  showed 
that  the  tree  lacked  about  three  centuries  of  being  half  as  old  as  it  was  said  to  be.  Its  size 
is  rather  owing  to  its  continued  rapid  growth. 

A  Plan  of  tbb  Nbw  York  Park,  prepared  by  our  correspondent,  A.  G.  Baumann,  Landscape- 
Gardener,  of  that  city,  has  been  forwarded  for  our  inspection.  This  park  is  a  parallelopipedon 
of  hundreds  of  acres,  mostly  without  river  scenery,  but  Mr.  Baumann  has  made  much  of 
it,  and  interspersed  his  trees  and  ornaments  in  a  judicious  manner.  We  trust  his  plan  will 
receive  the  attention  it  merits. 


Thb  Schutlkill  Park. — Efforts  are  making  here  to  redeem  our  character  by  creating  a 
park  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  by  purchasing  the  property  adjoining  Lemon  Hill,  and  uniting 
the  two— in  fact,  the  space  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  between  the  two  water- 
works belonging  to  Philadelphia.  The  intention  is  to  purchase  the  new  property,  improve 
the  two  in  unison,  and  to  present  the  whole  in  a  finished  state  to  the  citizens ;  a  noble 
enterprise,  indeed,  and  one  which  may  be  executed  iot  JCbur  months  interest  on  the  New  York 
V  investment.  Our  park  will  present  a  most  attractive  undulating  surface  of  110  acres,  and 
^    be  bordered  on  one  entire  side  by  the  most  picturesque  of  rivers.     Shall  we  lail  f 
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AvEWEBB  TO  GoBBSSPONDEVTS. — (B.  W.)  Tour  plant  is  Diotaxxmns,  an  ancient  name  of 
what  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  Origannm  diotamnns ;  Fraxinella,  in  allusion  to  the  similarity 
between  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  Fraxinns,  the  ash.  The  whole  plant,  especially  when 
gently  robbed,  emits  an  odor  like  that  of  lemon-peel,  but,  when,  bruised,  it  has  something 
of  a  balsamic  scent.  The  fine  scent  is  strongest  in  the  pedicles  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
covered  wili!h  glands  of  a  rusty-red  color,  exuding  a  viscid  juice  or  resin  which  exhales  in 
vapor,  and,  in  a  dark  place,  may  be  seen  to  take  fire.  The  root  furnishes  an  <^iate  and 
drastic. 

Mb.  EnrroB :  Not  the  least  valuable  pairt  of  your  periodical  is  that  devoted  to  answering 
the  questions  of  correspondents.  Those  answers  are  often  useful  to  others  than  those  who 
make  the  inquiries.  Encouraged  by  your  success  in  assisting  other  inquirers,  and  acting 
on  the  principle  that  editors  are  presumed  to  know  everything,  I  will  propound  a  few  ques- 
tions on  subjects  on  which  I  desire  to  be  enlightened. 

I  have  in  my  yard  a  place  which  would  be  a  good  position  for  a  large  and  showy  tree ; 
but  it  was  formerly  the  cellar  of  a  house,  now  filled  up  with  the  stone>  and  sand,  and  lime- 
mortar,  which  were  thrown  into  it  when  the  house  was  pulled  down,  and  covered  over  with 
about  a  foot  deep  of  earth.  Now,  what  tree  would  thrive  there  f  I  would  prefer  an  ever- 
green.    Would  the  Deodar  Cedar  do  ?  <1.) 

Should  larches  be  trimmed  up,  or  should  they  be  allowed  to  branch  from  the  ground  ?  (2.) 

At  what  distances  should  Norway  spruces  and  hemlocks  be  planted  ax>art  ?  (3.) 

A  SUBSCBIBEB. 

(1.)  The  larch  would  do  better  in  such  a  situation  than  any  other  tree.  It  would  suit 
the  Deodar  Cedar  very  well,  provided  you  are  in  a  region  where  it  is  haTdy.  For  a  grape- 
vine, it  would  be  excellent. 

(2.)  If  you  grow  the  larches  for  the  sake  of  their  timber,  judicious  pruning  will  be  of 
service  to  them.  If  required  for  ornament,  we  would  not  "  trim"  them ;  but  that  is  a  matter 
of  taste  too  often  spoiled  by  observing  the  city  trimmers. 

(3.)  With  what  view  ?  If  for  a  hedge,  two  feet  and  a  half  apart  is  quite  near  enough ; 
nearer,  they  starve  each  other. 

(W.  B.  M.)  The  seeds  sent  you  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Hand 
Plant,"  is  known  to  botanists  as  Cheirostemon  platanoidesj  and  grows  there  to  a  large  shade 
tree.  Its  English  name  is  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  flower  buds,  which,  in  their  re- 
semblance to  the  human  hand,  are  remarkable.  If  you  do  Succeed  in  raising  the  seed,  you 
will  find  no  greenhouse  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  we  can  afibrd  you  no  encouragement 
in  the  hope  that ''  it  may  prove  hardy  here." 

J.  Jat  Smith,  Esq. — Dbab  Sib  :  A  Washington  letter-writer  in  the  Traveller,  comparing 
the  Chinese  sugar-cane  with  that  grown  in  our  Southern  States,  and  referring  to  the  mode 
of  propagating  the  latter  (by  cuttings),  says :  **  In  the  case  of  all  plants  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, there  is  a  constant  deterioration ;  so  that.  In  many  parts  of  the  South,  the  growth  of 
cane  is  not  over  two-thirds  what  it  was  some  years  ago,  and  that  on  an  equally  fertile  sdl." 
Is  this  principle  correct  ?  If  so,  what  is  to  become  of  our  quinces,  and  some  other  trees 
propagated  mainly  by  cuttings  ?  R.  J.  B. 

The  principle  is  not  correct.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  so  by  some  physiologists, 
because  some  kinds  of  plants  were  showing  signs  of  decay  that  had  mostly  been  propagated 
that  way.  We  might  with  as  much  reason  say,  "  all  the  American  buttonwood  that  we 
have  seen  diseased  were  seedlings ;  therefore  there  is  a  deterioration  in  all  plants  raised 
from  se^ds."  Is  the  deterioration  noticed  in  western  districts  once  famous  for  their  wheat 
crops,  to  be  attributed  to  its  being  always  a  seed  crop  ?  We  sometimes  jump  at  conclusions 
when  it  would  be  safer  to  travel  slower. 
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Saiht  Cathabivbb,  G.  W.,  Deo.  15, 1856. 

Sib:  A  great  number  of  frait-treet  li*ve  been  destroyed  in  our  port  of  the  oonntrj,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  bj  mioe«  I  bare  planted  an  orobaxd,  this  fall,  of  peach  and  apple-trees, 
and  find  the  mice  oommenoing  tbelr  depredations.  Can  yon  inform  me  of  a  remedy  f 
And  al80|  if  what  I  have  done  is  likely  to  prove  one,  viz :  smearing  the  stem,  with  tar  from 
gas-woriES,  from  the  groand  to  aboat  one  foot  np  ?    Is  the  gas  tar  an  iignry  to  trees  ? 

Tjimrs,  obediently,  Jaxbb  Tatlob. 

There  is  a  singular  difference  of  opinion  amongst  praotical  men  as  to  whether  gas  tar 
doee  or  dues  not  injniie  trees  xpp^ed  in  the  way  yon  suggest.  We  have  applied  it  to  pre- 
Tent  Uke  attacks  of  the  peach  and  apple  boren,  smearing  the  stems  below,  and  two  inches 
above  the  gronnd,  aehieying  our  object,  and  without  the  slightest  perceptible  ix^ury  to  the 
tree.  Yet  we  know  cultiyators  whose  ^opinions  and  statements  we  place  fiill  reliance  in, 
who  say  that  their  experiments  with  it  have  injured  their  trees.  It  is  an  excellent  means 
of  preserying  trees  from  mice,  and,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  tie  ooarse  paper  or  leatiier  round 
the  stem,  and  tar  tftof.  Scatter,  besides,  as  our  firfend — ^Alan  Corson — ^recommends,  a  few 
prunings  under  the  trees.  They  will  eat  these  when  the  desperation  of  hunger  might 
otherwise,  perhaps,  encourage  them  to  brare  the  tar. 

(Bbevitas.}  We  are  afraid  we  hardly  comprehend  your  question.  A  ''list  of  the  prin- 
cipal vegetables,  with  the  soil  and  manure  suited  to  each,"  would  go  far  to  exhaust  a  com- 
plete treatise  on  kitchen  gardening.  If  we  understand  your  want  correctly,  we  could  not 
do  better  than  recommend  you  to  procure  Buist's  Kitchen  Garden  Directory.  You  will 
probably  succeed  very  well  with  your  melons — ^provided  you  do  not  get  them  too  weak  by 
keeping  them  too  long  in  your  hotbed,  or  too  far  fh>m  the  glass. 


Catalogues,  &c.,  rbcbived. — A  Statement  of  Facts,  showing  the  Advantages  and  Profits  of 
Thorough  Drainage.  Albany,  New  York,  January,  1857.  A  most  important  topic,  ably 
illustrated,  and  distributed  gratis,  by  the  Albany,  New  York  Tile  Works. 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  and  Cultivator  Almanac  for  1857.  A  most  valuable  publication, 
and  illustrated ;  full  of  information  to  the  farmer  and  gardener. 

Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal.  Montreal,  1856. 
A  useful  and  enthusiastic  Society,  the  proofis  of  whose  ardent  labors  in  the  cause  of  science 
are  here  chromcled. 

Fair-Mount  Park  Contributions.  A  pamphlet  giving  the  leading  views  of  the  gentlemen 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  noble  pork  to  Philadelphia,  which  we  have  noticed 
elsewhere. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Bvergreens,  Green- 
house Plants,  Ac.  &c.,  cultivated  and  fbr  sale  at  Fmitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia.  By 
D.  Redmond.    An  excellent  collection,  and  the  catalogue  well  considered. 

Catalogue  G6n<ral  des  Yegetaux  Disponibles  dans  les  P^pini^res  de  E.  Defoss^Thuillier, 
Orleans,  France.    A  French  priced  catalogue,  of  merit,  with  the  articles  reasonably  low. 

An  Address  before  the  Chester  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.  By 
John  B.  Biddle,  M.  D.    Too  short  by  one-half. 

Catalogue  of  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  lor  sale  by  J.  R.  Ray,  No.  90  John  Street,  Sacra- 
mento, Califomia.  This  is  a  large  list,  indeed,  and  though  we  notice  but  few  of  the  indi- 
genous trees  and  shrubs  of  Califomia,  we  trust  Mr.  Ray  wiU  find  it  to  his  interest  to  collect 
them,  and  thus  answer  the  many  caUs  he  would  have  from  Eastern  nurseiymen. 

Etablissement  Horticole  de  Pradel  P6re  et  Fils  Ain6.  A.  Montauban,  France.  Rosiers, 
Geraniums,  &c.  f 

The  Catalogues  of  the  Rose  Hill  Nursery,  Woodstock,  Vermont,  includes  fruit  and  flowers,    g} 
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and  espeoUUy,  among  the  latter,  roees.  Mr.  Luther  Briggs,  proprietor.  Mr.  B.,  in  a  private 
letter,  thinks  his  climate,  with  the  thermometer  oocasionally  bb  low  as  260  below  zero,  an 
uncomfortable,  if  not  an  unfortunate  one,  and  aeks  for  information  of  what  will  grow  in  such 
a  region.  In  the  last  December  number  he  will  find  valuaUe  hints,  in  a  letter  from  Canada, 
as  to  fruit ;  for  flowers  and  shrubs,  we  shall  endearor  to  furnish  further  matter  for  his  con- 
sideration ;  here  we  also  have  much  to  contend  with,  but,  by  careful  ezperienoe,  we  are 
becoming  acquainted  with  what  suits  our  also  v^ry  cold  latitude ;  it  often  happens,  how- 
ever, that  what  we  had  once  considered  ''perfectly  hardy,"  is  ''lost  to  our  hopes,"  though 
"  to  memory  dear." 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Rosee,  and  Bedding-out 
Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  W.,  T.,  and  E.  Smith,  at  the  Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
A  very  valuable  collection,  made  with  judgment  and  taste,  and  an  interesting  catalogue. 


CixcnnrATZ. 

Edzt(«  Hobxicdltubist  :  Your  Western  readers. have  been  much  gratified  by  the  descrip- 
tions given  in  your  valuable  Journal  of  the  splendid  country-seats  cm  the  Hudson,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  your  Eastern  cities,  lliey  would  be  stUl  better  pleased  if  you  could 
find  leisure  to  make  them  a  visit,  in  company  with  some  of  your  friends,  during  the  ensuing 
spring,  and  see  what  they  are  doing  out  hare  for  the  cause  of  kortieidture  and  landscape- 
gardening.  They  can  promise  you  nothing  to  compete  with  their  Eastern  brethren  in  these 
beautiful  adornments  of  the  earth,  but  they  can  assure  you  ot  a  hearty  welcome,  and  will 
be  happy  to  show  you  their  first  efforts  in  embellishing  their  grounds,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  and  shrubbery — ^all  of  which  are  as  yet  but  in  their  infiinoy  in  the  West. 

But  they  have  a  climate  and  soil,  and,  in  xaany  parts,  a  surface  admirably  adapted  to 
show  such  cultivation  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  display  the  skill  of  the  landscape- 
gardener.  Kentucky,  with  its  many  fine,  park-like,  grazing  farms,  is  especially  fitted  for 
such  improvements.  The  wealth  and  the  will  are  there,  and  all  tjiat  is  wanted  is  a  few 
tasteful  examples,  to  make  it  one  of  the  garden  regions  of  the  West. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  city  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  it  will  be  pursued  with 
much  spirit  and  taste.  The  Horticultural  Society  and  your  journal  have  done  much  to 
bring  this  about,  and  a  visit  from  you,  with  an  interchange  of  opinions,  would  do  more. 

Respectfully,  B. 

[Inclination,  and  favorable  remembrances  of  some  of  the  fine  scenes  in  Kentucky,  would 
lead  us  to  such  an  excursion,  and  possibly  time  may  be  found,  in  May  next,  to  respond  to 
this  and  other  truly  kind  invitations  for  a  view  of  the  park-like  scenery  of  the  West.  We 
know  that  Kentucky  possesses  a  good  climate  and  great  natural  advantages ;  that  grass 
grows  under  its  noble  trees ;  and  our  Parkomania  would  be  greatly  excited  by  revisiting 
scenes  now  almost  obscured  in  the  light  of  memories  not  lost,  but  dimmed  by  time.] 

Tub  Valovia  Oak. — J.  Jay  Smith:  In  Leroy*s  sale  catalogue,  the  "Yalonia  Oak"  is  given 
as  the  common  name  of  the  Quereus  jSgilops,  and  in  the  JSortus  KewentU  edition,  1813,  the 
French  name  of  that  species  is  given  from  Voyage  d^  Oliver  as  Chene  valain,  and  the  English 
name,  "the  great  prickly  cupped  Oak,  or  Velanida-tree."  The  description  of  the  species 
from  the  leaves  and  fruit  is  given  in  Hortus  Kewensis  from  Wildenow,  and  may  be  used  to 
determine  whether  the  acorn  from  titw  Trojan  plain  is  the  fruit  of  the  Q.  .figilops,  which 
seems  probable,  especially  as  the  species  is  native  of  the  Levant. 

Respectfully  thy  friend,  Alan  W.  Cobsozt. 

I  expect  a  tree  of  that  species  in  the  spring ;  very  possibly  to  add  to  the  many  introduced 
that  are  too  tender  for  our  climate.    I  believe  it  is  deciduous,  and  have  more  hope 
hardiness  than  of  any  evergreen  oak.  A.  W. 
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Caltnltxr  of  ®$ttati0ns. 

FEBRUART. 
BT  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 

Vrgetablb  GAfiDEir. — ^The  terms  "snbsoiling"  and  "trenching"  are  frequently  misunder- 
stood as  referring  to  the  same  operation.  Snbsoiling  implies  a  mere  stirring  or  loosening 
of  the  subsoil ;  whereas,  trenching  means  a  reversion  of  the  surface  and  subsoil.  Bj  "  sur- 
face soil,"  we  mean  the  top  six  or  ten  inches,  usually  cultivated  with  the  plough  or  spade. 
Trenching  is  the  most  permanently  useful  process,  as,  if  the  subsoil  is  poor,  it  is  thus  brought 
to  a  position  where  it  can  be  improved.  Keeping  the  good  soil  at  top,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  roots  of  plants  near  the  surface,  is  only  half  cultivation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign 
a  limit  to  the  extension  of  roots  in  a  well  drained,  aerated,  and  thoroughly  cultivated  soil. 
On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  vegetation  on  such  soils  continues  in  luxuriance  during  the 
dry  est  and  most  parching  seasons.  This  fact  cannot  be  too  prominently  kept  in  view. 
Draining  is  the  foundation  of  all  improvement  in  culture.  Draining  tiles  are  now  easily 
procured,  and  if  your  ground  does  not  appear  wet,  and  you  dislike  the  word  "  draining," 
call  them  air  tubes,  and  consider  your  object  to  be  underground  ventilation.  Trenching 
should  be  performed  in  the  autumn,  that  the  winter  frosts  may  pulverize  and  disintegrate 
the  newly  turned  up  soil.  It  will  seldom  be  found  so  pernicious  as  to  be  unproductive  after 
such  exposure,  although  subsoils  abounding  in  oxides  frequently  require  several  winters  to 
bring  them  into  a  congenial  state  ;  but  such  are  exceptions. 

Fruit-Trbbb.— An  evil  that  has  been  observed«to  follow  early  winter  pruning,  is  the  great 
evaporation  from  newly-out  surfaces.  The  effect  will  be  noticed  in  the  complete  shrivelling 
of  the  terminal  buds  on  pruned  branches.  Pruning  is  frequently  deferred  till  spring,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  effects  just  noticed.  Evaporation,  in  such  cases,  may  be  prevented  by 
covering  the  cut  surface  with  a  paint  of  gum  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol.  All  fruit  culti- 
vators should  be  provided  with  this  preparation,  for  the  covering  of  cut  surfaces,  and 
accidents  to  the  bark  of  trees. 

Pruning. — ^Never  cut  a  branch  until  you  can  see  a  satisfactory  reason  for  its  removal.  In 
thinning  the  branches  of  old  neglected  trees,  endeavor  to  do  it  regularly,  so  as  to  preserve 
a  well-balanced  head.  Young,  stunted  trees  should  be  pruned  well  back,  and  all  fruit  buds 
picked  out.  On  the  other  hand,  those  that  have  made  strong  growths  should  be  sparingly 
pruned,  and,  if  the  upright  centre  shoots  are  vigorous,  and  the  lower  side  branches  weak, 
the  latter  should  be  pruned  close,  and  the  centre  shoots  reduced  in  vigor  by  pinching  the 
young  shoots  during  growth ;  pruning  them  severely  now,  will  only  increase  their  future 
vigor. 

Grapbrt. — It  is  now  acknowledged  that  the  making  of  grape-vine  borders  has,  in  many 
instances,  been  overdone.  Soil  that  will  produce  good  cabbages,  will  produce  good  crops  of 
grapes,  provided  it  is  thoroughly  aerated,  as  recommended  in  former  calendars. 

Greenhouse. — Continue  to  shift  into  layer  pots,  young  plants  of  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  &c., 
and  repot  generally  all  plants  that  require  changing.  A  soil  composed  of  rotted  turfs  will 
answer  for  all  purposes ;  use  it  without  sifting  and  let  it  be  rather  dry  than  otherwise. 
Plants  that  have  hard,  matted  halls  of  roots,  should  have  the  fresh  soil  pressed  as  hard  as 
posisible,  otherwise  the  water  will  pass  through  it  without  benefiting  the  plant ;  many  plants 
die  for  want  of  attention  to  this  point.  The  pots  should  be  clean,  and  two  or  three  handfuls 
of  broken  pots  or  small  charcoal  put  in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  Plants  that  are  put  in  large 
pots,  as  camellias  and  azaleas  that  have  attained  a  desirable  size,  and  are  likely  not  to  be 
disturbed  for  a  time,  are  all  the  better  for  having  two  or  three  long  strips  of  charcoal  that 
will  reach  from  the  drainage  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  inserted  while  undergoing 
tho  potting  operation.  This  will  prevent  solidity  in  the  soil,  and  insure  a  free  circulation 
of  water  and  air  to  the  roots.  To  prevent  worms  and  insects  from  entering  into  the  soil 
through  the  drainage,  a  small  piece  of  perforated  zinc  may  be  placed  in  the  pot  before 
arranging  the  material  for  drainage. 

Flowbb  Gardbn  and  Plbasubb  Grounds. — ^Where  tke  weather  will  permit,  much  may  be 
done  in  preparing  for  planting,  and  the  formation  of  lawns.  Holes  may  be  prepared  for 
trees,  and  ground  trenched  for  intended  lawns.  In  making  roads  and  walks,  do  not  dig 
out  det^p  ditches,  and  fill  up  with  stone.  From  nine  inches  to  a  foot  will  be  sufficient  depth 
for  carriage  roads.  Break  the  stones  quite  fine  at  the  surface,  and  cover  lightly  with  gravel. 
Procure  gravel,  if  possible,  of  a  tenacious,  irony  nature,  that  will  consolidate  chemically.  ^ 
No  amount  of  mechanical  prAsure  will  form  a  solid  road  of  gravel  or  sand,  at  least  for  <  J 
carriage  use ;  the  materials  must  be  of  a  binding  nature. 
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"^ulsai^t  in  ^BMuiian  taii\  %xn  planting,  |(0«  2« 

OTWITHSTANDING  Kent's  mistakes,  so  many 
country-seats  were  capable  of  great  improvement 
by  merely  clearing  away  redundant  formality,  the 
painter's  ideas  were  not  entirely  neglected,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, "improvement  by  abstraction,"  as  it  has 
been  expressed,  became  the  vogue.  A  sweeping 
sentence  was  soon  pronounced  against  every  right 
line  and  right  angle.  The  Dutch  and  Italian  designs 
quickly  disappeared.  The  venerable  avenues  were 
uprooted ;  the  airy  terrace,  with  its  verdant  slopes, 
were  levelled  with  the  general  surface  of  the  ground ; 
all  the  nicely  clipped  hedges  and  arcades,  the  pyra- 
mids and  globes — all  were  banished  from  the  lawn 
and  gardens ;  insulated  clumps  replaced  the  hedge-row  trees. 

The  regularity  of  the  old  style  was  recklessly  proscribed,  to  admit  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  new,  and  thousands  of  places  were  sacrificed.  Even  Sir  Uvedale 
Price  wag  infected  with  the  mania,  and  ever  after  regretted  his  hasty  operations ; 
he  admitted  that  to  depart  from  the  old  style  by  introducing  the  irregularity  of 
the  new,  was  not  all  that  was  wanted  to  give  to  new  scenery  a  truly  natural 
character. 

Correct  grouping,  it  was  soon  found,  was  one  of  the  first  principles  of  landscape- 
gardening.  Massive  plantings,  dissociated  from  groups  of  trees  and  bushes,  would 
appear  sti£f,  heavy,  and  unnatural,  as  well  as  totally  devoid  of  interest  to  the 
painter.  In  associating  groups  with  masses,  the  best  and  most  natural  effect,  and 
that  which  gives  the  greatest  expression,  is  generally  attained  by  first  placing  the 
largest  group  or  cluster  in  advance,  and  pretty  near  to  a  projection  of  the  mass, 
and  smaller  ones  about  these.  Thus  the  depth  of  bay  in  the  mass  is  augmented, 
and  the  projection  increased.  A  few  small  groups  of  low-growing  trees,  placed 
in  the  bays  at  intervals,  make  the  depth  more  intricate,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  lessen  the  depth,  nor  to  fill  the  bay  too  much.  A  mass  of  trees  of  even 
half  an  acre  in  extent,  requires  several  smaller  groups  tQ  proceed  from  it  by  de- 
grees. A  broken,  loose  appearance,  producing  effective  light  and  shade,  would 
thus  be  attained  ;  the  mass  itself  ought  not  to  appear  one  dense  body,  but  should 
have  its  monotony  broken  by  parts  being  left  unplanted. 

We  shall  continue  some  brief  remarks  on  this  topic  in  a  future  number.  At 
present,  let  us  turn  to  our  illustrations,  and  continue  our  examination  of  groups. 
As  in  the  case  represented  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  so  is  the  wry  group  (Fig.  7)  highly 
improved  in  Fig.  8.  Again ;  the  striking  transition  of  character  between  a  spruce 
or  a  larch  and  a  round-headed  tree  (Fig.  10),  is  improved  by  making  the  spiral 
tree  a  central  object  (Fig.  11).  An  effective  and  balanced  group  may  be  made 
of  seven  or  eight  trees,  or  more,  if  two  of  them  be  placed  only  a  foot  or  two 
apart ;  a  third,  three  or  four  feet  further  off ;  and  the  rest  at  various  distances — 
say  from  ive  to  thirty  feet — the  taller  ones  appearing  midway,  similar  to  the  two 
larches  represented  at  Fig.  9 ;  but  if  one  or  two  tall  trees  appeared  on  one  side, 
this  balance  would  be  no  longer  maintained. 

A  group  of  Scotch  firs,  or  other  pines,  spruces,  or  evergreens,  of  any  kind, 
having  a  larch,  elm,  birch,  or  some  other  deciduous  tree,  on  one  side,  would  be 
objectionable ;   bot  place  these  judiciously  inside,  and  the  effect  will  be  good 

*  See  Frontispieoe. 
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Where  two  trees  only  are  planted  together,  they  should  invariably  be  of  one  kind, 
or  so  nearly  allied  to  each  other  as  not  to  appear  very  dififerent,  either  in  form  or 
color.  Nothing,  in  the  association  of  trees,  can  be  more  defective  or  oflfensive  to 
the  sight  than  two  of  decidedly  opposite  characters.  The  ramified  arms  of  the 
sycamore  conld  never  be  made  to  blend  happily  with  the  delicate  birch  (Fig.  12), 
or  the  ronnd-headed  lime  with  the  spruce  fir  (Fig.  10). 


PARIAN   WARE. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  flower-stand  in 

Parian  ware,  is  one  of  the  many 

forms  into   which   this  elegant 

material  has  been  wrought    Tne 

stand  has  been  exhibited  in  the 

windows  in  Chestnat  Street,  and 

oar  artist  has  faithfully  copied  it. 

The  annexed  flower-vase  is  a 

specimen  of  Swiss   carving  in 

wood;    the    delicate    imitative 

sculpture  which  it  exhibits,  is 

white,  and  reflects  credit  upon 

the  ingenuity  of  the  artist.    These  sculptures  are  becoming  quite  the  vogue,  and 

it  would  not  do  for  a  work  devoted  to  rural  art,  to  neglect  entirely  such  rustic 

productions. 
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INTERMEDIATE  NATIVE  FBUTT  BEPOBT. 

INTERMEDIATE  NATIVE  FRUIT  REPORT. 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  on  Native  Frnits,  respect- 
fally  sabmit  to  the  President' of  the  American  Pomological  Society  its  first  Inter- 
mediate Report.  In  presenting  these  Reports,  the  Committee  is  aware  of  the 
labor  that  will  be  encountered,  and  the  responsibility  that  mast  necessarily  be 
assumed.  A  correct  estimate  of  the  merits  of  a  new  frnit,  examined  for  the  first 
time,  is  no  easy  task.  Doe  allowance  mast  be  made  for  the  difficalty  of  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  period  when  a  new  frait  t^as  arrived  at  its  fall  maturity.  But  as 
the  chances  are  greatly  in  favor  of  its  not  being  examined  exactly  at  the  proper 
time,  its  excellence  will  be  more  likely  to  be  underrated  than  the  reverse.  On 
this  account,  many  varieties  have,  no  doubt,  been  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulets  that  richly  deserved  a  more  enduring  existence.  The  Uwchlan  Pear 
is  an  instance  in  point.  On  its  first  presentation,  it  was  condemned  as  worthless 
by  an  able  and  intelligent  fruit  committee,  that  would  most  assuredly  have  regarded 
it  as  a  variety  of  the  greatest  excellence  had  it  been  examined  at  the  right  moment. 

Catawissa  Raspbebby This  fine  new  ever-bearing  Raspberry  is  a  native  of 

Catawissa,  Columbia  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  brought  into  notice  by 
Mr.  Joshua  Peirce,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  A  plant  that  had  withstood,  without 
protection,  the  unprecedented  and  intense  cold  of  last  winter,  was  examined  on 
the  7th  of  September.  At  that  time  it  was  loaded  with  blossoms,  ripe  fruity  and 
unripe  berries,  in  all  the  intermediate  stages. 

Size  of  Berry,  rather  large,  some  being  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Farm,  roundish-oblate,  or,  more  correctly,  hemispherical.  Shin,  of  a  deep  crim- 
son color,  thickly  covered  with  bloom.  Flavor,  Mly  equal  to  the  so-called,  but 
spurious,  Antwerp  Raspberry  of  the  Philadelphia  market.  Quality,  **yftTj  good." 
This  variety  is  an  ever-bearer,  wonderfully  productive,  and  worthy  of  cultivation. 

l^rrcB  Peach. — ^This  fine  new  Peach  originated  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Titus,  No. 
64  Ogden  Street  above 
Eleventh,  Philadelphia. 
Specimens  of  the  fruit 
were  exhibited  at  the 
annual  fair  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural 
Society,  in  1856. 

Size,  large,  2  and  9- 
16th  inches  in  length  by 
2  and  3-16ths  broad. 
Form,  roundish.  Skin, 
fair  yellow,  with  a  red 
cheek.  Cavity,  open. 
Stone,  deeply  cut,  1} 
inches  long,  1|  wide,  \ 
thick— free.  Fiesh,  yel- 
low, red  next  the  stone, 
juicy,  nnadherent.  Fla- 
vor, luscious.  Quality, 
"best."  Maturity,  from 
the  middle  to  the  last  of 
Jl  September.  Eaten  Sep- 
A    tember  29, 1856. 
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Kebeooa  Grape.— -This  delicious  oew  Grape  is  an  accidental  seedling,  that 
sprung  up  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Peake,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  and  has 
been  in  bearing  for  the  last  five  years.  Specimens  were  shown,  in  1856,  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  HorticnltunJ  Society — subsequently,  at  the 
recent  biennial  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  at  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Fair,  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  described,  and  its  history  given, 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  at  the  Rochester  Meeting.  Specimens  received 
since  that  time,  enable  us  to  give  a  still  more  complete  and  accurate  description. 

Bunch,  of  fair  size,  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  very  compact  in  fonn.  Berr^f 
'^Suee,  full  medium,  three*fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  five*eighths  broad.  Form, 
neither  round  nor  oval,  but  obovate.  Skin,  thin,  semi-diaphanous,  greenish  white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  amber,  and  covered  with  a  thin,  white  bloom.  Fls$h,  very 
juicy,  melting,  and  tender  in  texture  without  being  pdpy.  Flavor,  rich,  saccha- 
rine, and  vinous,  with  a  peculiar  luscious  aroma,  •distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
grape.  Seed,  small,  usually  two,  often  three  or  four,  and  rarely  five,  in  each 
berry.  QtuUity,  ''best.''  Maturity,  middle  of  September.  Leaf,  scarcely  of 
medium  size,  about  seven  inches  long,  and  seven  in  width,  very  deeply  lobed,  and 
coarsely  and  sharply  serrated ;  upper  surface,  light  green,  and  slightly  rough ; 
under  surface,  ^ered  with  a  thin,  whitish  down ;  nerves,  prominent ;  petiole, 
rather  slender. 

The  sterling  merit  of  this  new  and  very  superior  native  variety,  will  cause  it  to 
be  rapidly  diffused  over  the  country. 

WiLMiNOTON  Obapb. — ^This  ucw  natire  Grape  was  shown,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Tatnall,  of  Delaware,  at  the  United  States  Agricultural  Fair,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1856 ;  and,  from  the  investigations  of  Dr.  L.  P.  Bush,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  it  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  Uiat  city. 

Buneh,  of  good  size,  4^  inches  long  by  3^  broad ;  not  compact ;  sometimes 
shouldered.  Berry — Size,  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long  by  eleven-sixteenths 
in  its  transverse  diameter.  Form,  round,  slightly  inclining  to  oval.  Skin,  yellow- 
ish green.  Flesh,  tender  in  texture,  and  not  pulpy.  Flavor,  saccharine  and 
pleasant     Quality,  as  a  native  Grape,  ''best."    Maturity,  last  of  September. 

This  variety  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Canadian  Chtkf  Grape — A  remarkably  fine  bunch  of  this  Grape  was  received 
through  the  Editor  of  the  BorticuUuriet,  It  is  represented  to  be  a  hybridised 
seedling  that  originated  at  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  and  is  said  to  be  hardy  and 
very  productive,  the  vine  having  borne  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  clusters  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  ounces  each. 

Bunch,  very  large,  seven  inches  long  by  six  broad;  compact.  Berry — Size, 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  by  five-eighths.  Form,  round.  Skin,  green,  with  a  faint 
amber  tint.  Flesh,  tender.  Flavor,  pleasant,  but  subacid,  probably  from  being 
pulled  before  being  thoroughly  ripe,  as  the  seeds  were  evidently  somewhat  im- 
mature. Maturity — the  specimen  examined  was  received  in  November,  though 
no  information  was  given  in  reference  to  the  time  it  was  taken  from  the  vine. 

Any  grape  that  will  produce  such  large  bunches  in  the  open  air,  and  especially 
in  the  cold  climate  of  Canada,  must  be  desirable.  But  is  it  a  native  variety  ? 
Some  of  the  Committee  who  think  it  is  not,  regard  it  as  the  White  Sweetwater. 
There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  two  as  well  as  in 
the  size  and  character  of  the  bunch,  that  of  the  Canadian  Chief  being  large  and 
compact,  while  the  other  is  medium-sized,  and  open  or  loose  in  its  structure. 

Abchsb  Grapb. — This  is  an  accidental  seedling,  that  sprung  up,  five  or  six 
years  ago,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Ellis  S.  Archer,  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Seveur 
teenth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
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Bunch,  rather  large,  five  inches  long  by  four  in  width.  Beny — Sitse,  fall  mediam , 
eleren-eizteenths  of  an  inch  long  by  eleyen-sizteenths  broad.  Ibrm,  ronnd,  in- 
clining to  oral.  Skin,  greenish-white,  and,  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  of  an  amber 
tint,  corered  with  a  dense  white  bloom.  Fksk,  not  pnlpy,  juicy.  Flavor,  sweet 
and  pleasant.     QualUy,  "  yery  good."    Maturiiy,  eaten  on  the  5th  of  NoTember. 

The  leaf  of  this  rariety  presents  strong  indications  of  a  foreign  parentage ; 
and  tiiough,  fh>m  this  circumstance  and  its  late  period  of  maturity,  it  may  not 
succeed  well  at  the  north,  yet  it  might  prove  Taluable  in  a  southern  latitude. 

ItaerrsR  Apple. — Specimens  of  this  variety  were  receiyed  from  Mr.  Charles 
Kessler,  of  Readbg,  Berks  County,  Pennsylyania.  It  is  belieyed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Berks  County. 

Sixe^  below  medium,  %\  inches 
long  by  9f  broad.  iWm,  round- 
ish— conical.  Skin,  greenish- 
yellow,  striped  with  red^  with 
numerous  white  spots  contain- 
iBg,  sometimes,  a  russet  point  in 
the  centre,  and  many  russet  dots 
and  ^ort  concentric  curyilinear 
lines  in  and  around  the  basin. 
Stem,  from  three-eighths  to  one- 
half  an  inch  long  by  one-eleyenth 
tiiick,  inserted  in  a  wide,  mode- 
rately deep  cavity.  CWyr,  small, 
closed,  set  in  a  narrow,  shallow 
basin.     Core,   medium.     Seed, 

light  brown,  obovate,  one-third  __ ,  ^     .    . 

of  an  inch  long,  three-siiteenths  ^**''*^  ^PP^*' 

broad,  one-eighth  thick.    FUth,  tender.    Fhitwr^  sprightly  and  pleasant    QucMty, 
"very good."  Maiunty, 
eaten  on  the  8d  of  Oc- 
tober. 

QjoasfsujujL  Apple, 
(R.  9,  T.  10).— ThiB 
beautiful  apple  origi- 
nated near  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  on  the  pre- 
mises of  Mr.  John  R. 
BrinckM,  and  fruited  in 
1855,  for  the  first  time. 

iSise,  medium,  3f  inches 
in  length  by  three  in 
breadth.  Form,  round- 
ish, inclining  to  conical. 
SUn,  beautifully  striped 
and  mottled  with  carmine 
on  a  yellowish  ground. 
Stem,  one-half  an  inch 
long  by  one-eleventh 
thick,  inserted  in  a  deep, 
rather  narrow  cavity. 
(Myx,  partially  closed,  Christians  Apple. 
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set  in  a  deep,  moderately  wide,  plaited  basin.  Core,  small.  Seed,  brownish-gray, 
many  of  them  triangular,  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  three-sixteenths  broad,  one- 
ninth  thick.  FU^^  yellowish  white,  fine  teztore,  juicy.  Flavor,  pleasant,  delicate, 
sprightly,  yinous.  Quality,  **  yery  good."  Maturity,  probably  November ;  the 
specimep  examined  was  eaten  on  the  4ih  of  December,  when  it  was  overripe. 

Bima  FsAB. — Specimens  were  received  from  Mr.  Louis  Bitter,  of  Beading, 
Pennsylvania.    The  tree  from  which  they  were  obtained  was  purchased  in  the 

spring  of  1851,  for  the  Seckel,  from  an  agent  of 
Mr.  John  Perkins,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey; 
but»  instead  of  having  a  rounded  head,  it  is  pyra- 
midal in  its  growth. 

Size,  small,  1(  inches  long  by  If  broad.  Ibrm, 
obovate.  Sikin,  greenish-yellow — a  good  deal 
russeted,  with,  oecasibnally,  a  faint  brown  cheek. 
J^em,  long,  1}  inches  in  length  by  f  thick,  in- 
serted without  depression.  Calyx,  rather  large 
^-set  in  a  shallow,  plaited  basin.  Core,  medium. 
Seed,  small,  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  three- 
sixteenths  wide,  one-eighth  thick.  FUsh,  fine 
texture,  melting,  and  bnttery.  Flavor,  saccha- 
rine, with  the  fuU  Seckel  aroma.  Quality,  **  best" 
Maturity,  October  29. 

This  variety  may  prove  to  be  the*  Seckel, 
although  it  appears  to  differ  from  it  in  the  length 
of  the  stem,  time  of  ripening,  and  in  the  shape 
of  the  tree.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  these 
several  points  of  difference  may  be  merely  acci- 
dental departures  from  the  normal  condition  of 
the  Seckel,  without  being  permanent  character- 
istics. Should  this  not  be  the  case,  then  the 
Bitter  is  worthy  of  cultivation,  chiefly  because 
it  wiU  prolong,  in  another  variety,  the  delicious 
Seckel  aroma. 

Davis  PsAa.-^Specimens  of  this  seedless  native  Pear  were  received  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Davis,  Haverford  Township,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania— six  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  on  the  Westchester  Boad.  They  were  produced  by  a  grafted 
tree  on  his  premises,  the  graft  having  been  taken,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Davis's  father,  from  a  seedling  on  the  farm  of  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Adam  Litzenberg, 
soon  after  which  the  original  tree  died. 

Size,  small,  1}  inches  long  by  If  in  breadth.  Form,  rather  variable,  sometimes 
roundish,  usually  obtuse-pyriform,  widest  at  the  crown,  and  obscurely  pentangular. 
£3kin,  much  russeted,  with  occasionally  marblings  of  greenish-yellow.  iS^em, 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  by  one-eighth  thick,  inserted  in  a  very  shallow 
cavity.  Oalyx,  small,  partially  reflexed,  set  in  a  wide,  somewhat  irregular,  super- 
ficial basin.'  Core,  medium,  solid,  being  entirely  devoid  of  seed  cavities.  Seed, 
not  abortive,  but  altogether  absent  Flesh,  bnttery,  gritty  around  the  core. 
Flavor,  slightly  aromatic,  and  somewhat  vinous.  Quality,  ''good."  Maturity, 
last  of  September  and  beginning,  of  October. 

This  seedless  variety,  though  much  smaller  than  the  Poire  sane  Pepins,  is  much 
superior  to  it  in  quality.  Were  it  not  for  the  grittiness  near  the  core,  the  Davis 
would  be  rated  ''  very  good."  And  even  with  this  objectionable  feature,  it 
mands  a  good  price  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
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Fbankiobd  PkAr.— Specimens  of  this  new  yariety  were  received  from  Mr. 
Robert  Oomelias,  who  procured  them  from  a  grafted  tree  on  the  premises  of  Mr. 


0    Frankford,  Oot  29.  Fnnkford,  Not.  li. 

Eli  Merkins,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Frankford,  Philadelphia.  The  seedling 
from  which  the  grafts  were  obtained,  Mr.  Merkins  found,  four  years  ago,  growing 
on  the  bank  of  Frankford  Creek,  near  the  bridge,  and  having  on  it  three  or  fonr 
pears.  The  following  year,  he  again  saw  it  in  fruit,  and  found  the  specimens  of 
so  good  a -quality,  that  he  determined  to  remove  the  tree  to  his  own  premises. 
This  he  accomplished  at  the  p^per  season,  taking  the  precaution,  at  the  same 
time,  to  insert  several  grafts  from  it  into  a  large^  white  Doyenne  that  stood  on  his 
grounds.  The  originfd  tree  perished,  but,  fortunately,  the  grafts  succeeded,  and 
from  them  were  produced  the  specimens  examined  by  the  Committee. 

Size,  medium,  2{  inches  long  by  2  and  5-16ths  broad.  Farm,  roundish,  some- 
times inclining  to  pyriform,  not  unfrequently  obovate.  Skin,  yellow,  containing 
many  russet  dots,  especially  towards  the  crown,  and  having,  occasionally,  a  faint 
blush  on  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun.  Stem,  usually  about  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  long  by  one-sixth  thick,  sometimes  short,  thick,  and  fleshy,  at  its  termination ; 
inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Cb/yx,  medium,  open  ;  set  in  a  shallow,  moderately 
wide  basin.  Oore,  medium.  Seed,  generally  abortive ;  when  perfect  it  is  ovate, 
dark  brown,  an  angle  at  the  obtuse  end,  plump,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
one-fifth  wide;  one-seventh  thick.  Flesh,  fiue  texture,  and  buttery.  Flavor,  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  with  a  delicious  aroma.     QuaUty,  '*  best."    Maturity,  November. 

This  new  native  Pear  is  a  decided  acquisition,  and,  as  soon  as  its  value  becomes 
known  to  the  pomological  community,  it  will  be  extensively  cultivated.  One 
specimen  was  examined  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  was  pronounced  "very  good." 
But,  on  the  14th  of  November,  when  it  attained  its  full  maturity,  there  was  no 
hesitation  in  placing  it  among  the  "  best."  Its  original  locality,  in  Frankford, 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  of  origin  of  the  "  Philadelphia"  Pear.. 

WiLBCiNQTOK  PBAB  (1847,  E.  1). — The  Wilmington  is  a  seedling  of  the  Passe 
Jr  Colmar,  raised  from  seed  planted  by  the  undersigned  in  1847,  and  grafted  on 
M   quince  in  1860.    This  grafted  tree  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1855,  and  bore 
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Ontario  Pear. 


only  a  single  specimen,  whicli  was 
eaten  on  the  2d  of  October.  In 
1856,  it  matured  ten  specimens; 
the  first  was  eaten  on  the  9ih  of 
September — ^the  last  during  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomolo- 
gical  Society  in  Rochester.  The 
original  tree  has  not  yet  fruited. 

Size,  medium,  from  2  and  11- 
leth  inches  by  2^  to  2f  by  2  and 
5-16ths.  Form,  sometimes  ob- 
tuse-pyriform,  somewhat  com- 
pressed at  the  sides,  sometimes 
roundish-ovate;  which  of  these 
two  forms  will  ultimately  be  the 
normal  one,  can  only  be  deter- 
pained  when  the  variety  has  fully 
established  its  characteristic  pe- 
culiarities. Sidn,  cinnamon  rus- 
set, with  patches  of  greenish- 
yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and 
sometimes  faint  traces  of  carmine 
on  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun, 
with  oocasionally^a  number  of 
black  dots,  encircled  by  a  car- 
mine margin.  Stem,  somewhat 
variable,  from  1^  inches  by  one- 
eighth  to  one  and  one-fourth  by 
one-sixth,  of  a  uniform,  cinnamon 
color,  curved ;  inserted  obliquely 
in  a  small  cavity,  and,  in  some 
instances,  without  depression. 
Calyx,  medium,  with  short,  erect 
segments,  set  in  a  wide,  rather 
deep,  sometimes  slightly  furrowed 
basin.  Cbr^, medium.  S$ed,dBxk. 
brown,  acuminate,  with  an  angle, 
at  the  obtuse  end,  three-eigMhs 
of  an  inch  long,  three-sixteenths 
wide,  and  one-eighth  thick.  Flesh, 
fine  texture,  melting,  and  buttery. 
Flavar,  rich  and  saccharine,  with 
the  delicious  aroma  of  the  Passe 
Colmar.  Quality,  *'beaL"  Met- 
turity,  September.  Eaten,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1855. 

Ontasio  Peas. — ^This  new  na- 
tive Pear  was  concisely  noticed  in 
our  Rochester  Report  Since 
that  time,  other  specimras  have 
been  examined,  which  enables  ' 
Committee  to  give  a  more 
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description  of  the  rariety.  The  Ontario  is  a  seedling  of  the  Ganandaigna.  It 
originated  at  Geneva,  Western  New  York,  and,  in  its  general  appearance,  bears 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Washington. 

Size^  2f  inches  by  2  and  l*16th.  Form,  long,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform, 
iSbn,  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous  pale  green  dots,  which  become  russet  on 
the  shaded  side,  and  sometimes  carmine  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  solar  rays. 
Stem,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  one-tenth  thick,  inserted,  by  a  fleshy  termi- 
nation, in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx,  medium,  open,  set  in  a  wide,  shallow,  fur- 
rowed basin.  Core,  medium.  Seed,  light  brown,  long-obovate,  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  three-sixteenths  wide,  and  one-eighth  thick.  FUsh,  fine  texture,  buttery. 
Flavor,  sugary  and  rich.    Quality,  "very  good."    Maturity,  last  of  September. 

HtTNTiNQTOK  Pbar. — Specimens  of  this  and  the  two  succeeding  varieties,  were 
exhibited  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Rochester,  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Carpenter, 
of  New  Kochelle,  New  York,  and  were  noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  Native  Fruit 
Committee,  but  not  minutely  described.  Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Society,  other 
specimens,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  have  been  received,  and  exam- 
ined, and  a  tisit  to  the  original  trees  has  been  made  by  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

The  Huntington  was  found  growing  in  the  woods,  and,  while  small,  was  taken 
np  by  the  late  James  Huntington,  Esq.,  of  New  Rochelle,  and  planted  in  front  of 
his  residence.  The  tree  is  now  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  and  pyramidal  in  its 
growth.  Having  been  planted  in  a  shallow,  stony  piece  of  ground,  it  does  not 
appear  to  thrive  well,  although  it  produces  fruit  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Size,  rather  under  medium,  2  inches  long  by  2  and  5-16ths  broad.  Form, 
roundish-obovate,  broad  at  the  crown,  tapering  to  the  base,  sometimes  resembling 
in  appearance  the 
Vesouziere.  Skin, 
yellow,  with  a  num- 
ber of  russet  dots, 
andnotunfrequent- 
lyaredcheek.  Stem, 
ftt)m  five-eighths  to 
one  inch  long  by 
one-eighth  thick, 
inserted  in  a  mode- 
rately open  cavity, 
which  occasionally 
is  quite  wide  and 
shallow.  Calyx, 
rather  large,  set  in 
a  wide,  not  very 
deep  basin.  Core, 
medium.  Seed,d2kTk 
brown,  obovate, 
five-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  long,  three- 
sixteenths  broad, 
one-eighth  thick. 
Fleeh,  fine  texture, 
and  buttery.  Flo- 
var,  slightly  vinous, 
with  a  peculiar, 
delicate  aroma.     Quality,  "  very  good."    Maturity,  middle  of  September. 
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Church  Pear. — The  Church  Pear  is  believed  to  be  a  seedling  raised  by  an  old 
HagoeDOt  settler  at  New  Bochelle.  The  original  tree  stands  on  the  premises  of 
L.  P.  Miller,  Esq.,  and  is  presumed  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  years  old.  It  bears, 
annually,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  fruit,  is  uncommonly  healthy  and 
vigorous,  having  no  decayed  limb  al>out  it,  and  spreads  its  lordly  head  over  three 
or  four  square  rods.  The  trunk,  two  feet  above  the  ground,  is  six  or  seven  feet 
in  circumference. 

Size,  medium,  2  and  3-16th  inches  in  length  by  2  and  5-16ths  in  breadth.    Form, 
short-turbinate^  largest  in  the  middle,  and  taperiug  both  ways.     Skin,  greenish- 
yellow,  russeted  at  the  base  and  crown,  with  occasionally  russet  markings  on  other 
portions  of  the  exterior.     Stem,  long,  from  1  to  If  inches  by  ^  in  thickness,  of  a 
cinnamon  color,  and  inserted  without  depression.     Caltfx,  closed,  with  short  seg- 
ments, set  in  a  moderately  wide,  plaited  basin.     Core,  medium.     Seed,  brown, 
ovate,  with  an  angle  at  the  obtuse  end,  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  one-fifth  broad, 
one-eighth  thick.    Flesh,  of  fine  texture,  and  buttery.     Flavor^  mild,  pleasant, 
and  sufficiently  saccharine.     Quality,  **  very  good."    Maturity,  commences  ripen- 
ing about  the  middle  of  July,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  September. 
Future  observation  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  Clark  Pear,  of  Connec- 
ticut, the  Berga- 
mot  of  Dr.  Blood- 
good,  of  Flushing, 
the  Sallaignac,  of 
Oermantown,  and 
Carr's      Autumn 
Bergamot,        are 
synonymous   with 
the  Church  of  New 
Bochelle. 
Parbonaob 

Pear The  Par- 

sonage  is  also  be- 
lieved to  have  ori- 
ginated at  New 
Bochelle.  Itstands 
on  the  premises  of 
the  Bev.  Dr.  B. 
M.  Morgan,  and 
is  a  constant  and 
abundant  bearer, 
of  from  ten  to 
twenty  bushels  an- 
nually. 

Size,  large,  3^ 
inches  in  length  by 
2J  in  width.  Form, 
pyriform,  usually 
rounded  at  the 
base,  sometimes 
long-turbinate. 
Skin,  yellow,  in- 
terspersed with  nu- 
merous russet  dots, 
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a  good  deal  rnsseted  at  the  base,  and  rnsset  markings  at  the  crown.  Stem, 
five-eighths  to  six-eighths  of  an  inch  long  by  one-sixth  thick,  inserted,  with 
little  or  no  depression,  by  sometimes  a  fleshy  termination.  Calyx,  medium ;  seg- 
ments, short  and  stiff,  and  set  in  a  very  shallow,  slightly  plaited  basin.  Core, 
small.  Seed,  dark  brown,  acnminate,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  three-sixteenths 
wide,  one-eighth  thick.  Fleth,  somewhat  granular  in  texture,  and  buttery.  Flavor, 
vinous.  Quality,  "good'J — at  least,  perhaps  "very  good."  Maturity,  last  of 
September. 

Sellbck  Pear. — ^A  box  containing  fine  specimens  of  this  Pear  was  sent,  by 
Mr.  Albert  Bresec,  of  Hnbbardton,  Yermont,  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  at  Rochester.  Having,  however,  been  accident- 
ally misplaced,  it  was  overlooked  till  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Society*  The 
specimens  were  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.,  in  which  it  was  stcij^d  that 
the  tree,  supposed  to  be  the  original  one,  was  planted,  between  the  years  1818 
and  1825,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Columbus  Selleck,  Seedbury,  Yermont,  where  it  now 
stands. 

Size,  large,  sometimes  very  large,  usually  Sj-  inches  long  by  2  and  ll-lSths  in 
width.  Form,  obovate-pyriform,  sometimes  roundish-obovate,  with  a  more  or  less 
distinct  neck,  and  uneven  surface.  Skin,  thick,  yellow,  with  many  large,  russet 
dots,  and  rarely  a  red  cheek.  Stem,  H  inches  long  by  |  thick,  curved,  inserted 
somewhat  obliquely,  by  a  fleshy  termination,  into  a  slight  cavity,  which  is  some- 
times nearly  obsolete.  Ofdyz,  small,  segments  erect,  set  in  a  shallow,  contracted, 
plaited  basin.  Core,  medium.  Seed,  blac^.  Flesh,  rather  coarse  in  texture,  buttery. 
Flavor,  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Bartlett,  but  more  saccharine.  Quality, 
*'rtry  good."    Maturity,  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October. 

Watermelons.— The  "Mountain  Sweet"  Watermelon  has,  for  many  years,  been 
universally  conceded  to  be  the  best  market  variety  cultivated  in  the  Middle  States. 
Of  late,  however,  it  has  lost  some  of  the  qualities  that  recommended  it  so  highly  to 
favor.  This  deterioration  h&s  probably  been  owing  to  the  influence  of  pollen  from 
inferior  kinds  grown  in  its  vicinity.  For  the  last  three  years,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  procuring,  from  the  South,  and  chiefly  from  the  interior  of  South 
Carolina,  seed  of  many  new  watermelons  of  high  repute,  and  disseminating  them. 
During  the  past  season,  fine  specimens  of  some  of  these  kinds  were  received,  and 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  ascertaining  their  merits  has  not  been  neglected. 
At  least  four  of  them  are  unquestionably  equal  in  quality  to  the  Mountain  Sweet 
when  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection;  these  are  the  Clarendon,  Souter,  Ravens- 
croft,  and  Bradford.  Another,  Odell's  Large  White,  though  not  equal,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  four  preceding,  will,  on  account  of  its  size  and  productiveness, 
become  a  desirable  and  profitable  variety  for  market  purposes. 

Clarendon  Watermelon. — This  fine  Watermelon  is  also  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Dark  Speckled.  It  originated  in  Clarendon  County,  South  Carolina, 
and,  when  pure,  may  at  all  times  be  readily  recognized  by  the  peculiarly  charac- 
^ristic  markings  of  the  seed. 

Size,  large.  Form,  oblong.  Skin,  a  mottled  gray,  with  dark  green,  inter- 
rupted, longitudinal  stripes,  irregular  in  their  outline,  and  composed  of  a  succes- 
sion of  peninsulas  and  isthmuses.  £ind,  thin,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch.  Seed, 
yellow,  with  a  black  stripe  extending  around  the  edge,  and  from  one  to  three  black 
spots  on  each  side,  the  form  and  number  corresponding  on  the  two  sides.  Flesh, 
scarlet  to  the  centre.    Flavor,  sugary  and  exquisite.     Quality,  "  best." 

Souter  Watermelon. — ^This  fine  Watermelon  originated  in  Sumpter  District, 
South  Carolina. 

Size,  large^  sometimes  weighing  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.    Form,  oblong,  occa- 
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sionally  roundish.  Skin^  peculiarly  marked  with  finely  reticulated  gray  islands, 
separated  by  pale  green  straits,  and  having  irregular,  dark  green,  longitudinal 
stripes,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  Kind^  thin,  about  half  an  inch. 
Seed,  pure  cream  white,  with  a  faint  russet  stripe  around  the  edge.  Flesh,  deep 
red  to  the  centre.  Flavor,  sugary  and  delicious.  Quality,  ''best."  Productive- 
ness',  said  to  be  unusually  great. 

Katenscroft  Watermelon. — This  valuable  Watermelon  originated  with  Col. 
A.  G.  Summer,  of  South  Carolina. 

Size,  larg6.  Form,  oblong.  Skin,  dark  green,  faintly  striped  and  marked  with 
green  of  a  lighter  shade,  and  divided,  longitudinallv,  by  sutures,  from  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  to  two  inches  apart.  Bind,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Seed,  cream  color,  tipped  with  brown  at  the  eye,  and  having  a  brown  stripe  around 
the  edge.  Flesh,  fine  red,  commencing  abruptly  at  the  rind,  and  extending  to  the 
centre.    -Ravor,  delicious  and  sugary,     ^a/%,  "best." 

Bradfobd  Watermelon. — The  Bradford  is  a  highly  prized  South  Carolina 
Watermelon. 

Size,  large.  Form,  oblong.  Skin,  dark  green,  with  gray,  loh^tndinal  stripes 
mottled  and  reticulated  with  green.  Hind,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Seed,  yellowish  white,  slightly  mottled,  and  with  a  yellowish-brown  stripe 
around- the  edge,  Flesh,  fine  red  to  the  centre.  Flavor,  fine  and  sugary.  Quality, 
"best." 

Odell'b  Large  White  Watermelon. — This  immense  Watermelon  originated 
with  a  negro  man  on  the  property  of  Col.  A.  G.  Summer,  of  South  Carolina. 

Size,  very  large,  sometimes  weighing  sixty  pounds.  Form,  round.  Skin,  gray, 
with  fine  green  network  spread  over  itft  uneven  surface.  £ind,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Seed,  large,  grayish  black,  and  not  numerous.  Flesh, 
pale  red.  Flavor,  fine.  Qvudity,  "very  good."  Productiveness,  said  to  exceed 
that  of  most  other  kinds. 

The  large  size  and  long-keeping  quality,  after  being  separated  from  the  vine, 
will  recommend  this  variety — especially  for  the  market. 

W.  D.  Brinoklb,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 


A  SHORT  ACCOUNT   OP  THE   LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 
OP  JOHN   CLAUDIITS  LOUDON. 

BY  HIS  WIDOW. 
(OONGLUDBD  VBOM  FAGS  64.) 

In  the  year  1827,  Mr.  Loudon  suggested  the  idea  of  planting  some  public  walk 
according  to  the  natural  system,  ana  naming  the  trees  in  the  way  that  has  lately 
been  done  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  same  year,  the  first  notices  were  inserted 
of  horticultural  societies  offering  premiums  for  the  production  of  certain  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  fruits — a  plan  which  has  since  been  carried  to  a  veiy  great  extent. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  was  begun,  being  the  first 
work  of  its  kind;  and  this  work,  though  not  quite  so  successful  as  the  brardener*s 
Magaxine,  was  very  popular,  and  has  had  numerous  imitators.  Towards  the  close 
of  this  year,  Mr.  Loudon  paid  another  visit  to  the  Continent,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion for  a  new'  edition  of  the  Fncydopadia  of  Agriculture,  After  traversing 
France,  he  proceeded  through  Strasbnrg  to  Munich  and  Stuttgard ;  he  afterwards 
visited  Heidelberg  and  Carlsruhe,  and  returned  by  Metz  to  Paris,  and  thence  to 
England.  In  the  Gardener^s  Magazine  for  1828,  he  began  to  give  an  account  of 
this  tour,  and  he  continued  it  through  several  of  the  succeeding  volumes,  inter' 
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spersing  the  deecriptioDs  of  the  yarioos  places  he  saw  with  a  mass  of  Taluable 
reflections  on  various  subjects,  which  he  conceired  woald  be  useful  to  gardeners. 
In  the  following  year,  1829,  he  suggested  the  idea  of  having  breathing  zones,  or 
unoccupied  spaces  half  a  mile  bread,  at  different  intervals  around  London ;  and, 
in  the  next  article  to  this,  he  first  suggested  the  idea  of  making  use  of  the  manure 
now  carried  to  waste  by  the  common, sewers,  a  plan  which  has  since  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  talented  persons.  Another  plan  suggested  by  him  about  this 
period,  was  for  establishing  national  schools,  or,  as  he  termed  them,  parochial 
institutions  for  education.  In  the  same  volume,  is  a  suggestion  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  gardeners'  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  families  of  deceased 
gardeners. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  London  formed  his  first  acquaintance  with  me.  My  &ther 
died  in  1824,  and  finding,  on  the  winding  up  of  his  affairs,  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  do  something  for  my  support,  I  had  written  a  strange,  wild  novel, 
called  "The  Mummy," in  which  I  had  laid  the  scene  in  the  twenty-second  century, 
and  attempted  to  predict  the  state  of  improvement  to  which  this  countir  might 
possibly  arrive.  Mr.  Loudon  chanced  to  see  the  review  of  this  book  in  the  Jbiterartf 
Gazette,  and  as/among  other  things,  I  had  mentioned  a  ateam-plongh,  it  attracted 
his  attention,  and  he  procured  the  work  from  a  circulating  library.  He  read  it, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  published,  in  the  Gardener^  Magazine 
tor  1828,  a  notice  of  it  under  the  head  of  "  Hints  for  Improvements ;"  and  he  had 
from  that  time  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  author,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  a  man.  Jn  February,  1830,  Mr.  Loudon  chanced  to  mention  this 
wish  to  a  lady,  a  friend  of  his,  who  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  me,  and  who 
immediately  invited  him  to  a  party,  where  she  promised  him  he  should  have  the 
wished-for  introdnctioQ.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  author  of  the  book  a  woman ;  but  I  believe  that,  from  that  evening,  he  formed 
an  attachment  to  me,  and,  in  fact,  we  were  married  on  the  14th  of  the  following 
September. 

Immediatdy  after  our  marriage,  Mr.  Loudon  began  to  rewrite  the  Encychpcedia 
of  Gardening,  which  was  published  In  the  course  of  the  year  1881.  On  the  1st 
of  October,  1830,  he  published  the  first  part  of  a  work,  in  atlas  folio,  entitled 
"  IllustratioBS  of  Landscape  Gardening  and  Garden  Architecture ;"  but,  from  the 
very  expensive  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  limited  number  of  subscribers,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  discontinue  it,  and  it  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  third  part,  which 
appeared  in  1833.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831,  he  had  an  application  to 
lay  oat  a  botanic  garden  at  Birmingham,  and  he  agreed  to  do  it  merely  on  the 
payment  of  bis  expenses.  On  this  occasion  I  accompanied  him,  and  after  spend- 
ing about  six  weeks  in  Birmingham  (which,  though  it  is  mv  native  town,  I  had 
not  seen  for  several  years),  we  made  a  tour  through  the  North  of  England,  visiting 
the  lakes  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  It  was  at  Chester  that  we  saw  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Paxton's  Hbrtieukural  Register,  the  first  rival  to  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine,  which,  at  the  time  we  were  married,  produced  £750  a  year,  but  which 
gradually  decreased  from  the  appearance  of  the  Horticultural  Segieter  till  the 
period  of  Mr.  Loudon's  death,  immediately  after  which  it  was  given  up. 

After  visiting  the  beautiful  scenery  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  we  passed 
through  Carlisle,  and  entered  Scotland  by  way  of  Longtown  and  Langholme.  It 
^appened  that  there  was  a  fair  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  town  was  so  exceedingly 
lull  that  they  not  only  could  not  give  us  a  bed,  but  we  could  not  even  find  a  place 
to  sit  down.  When  we  entered  Ayrshire,  the  county  to  which  Mr.  Loudon's  family 
originally  belonged,  he  was  received  with  public  dinners  at  Ayr  and  Kilmarnock. 
A  public  dinner  was  also  preparing  for  him  at  Glasgow ;  but  while  ire  were  staying 
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at  CroBslee  Cottage,  near  Paisley,  the  residence  of  Archibald  Woodhonse,  Esq., 
one  of  his  most  highly  esteemed  friends,  he  received  a  letter  from  Bayswater,  in- 
forming liim  of  the  severe  illness  of  his  mother,  and  her  earnest  vish  to  see  him. 
Mr.  London  was  warmly  attached  to  his  mother,  and  as,  nnfortnnately,  we  did  not 
receive  the  letter  till  late  at  night,  for  we  had  been  dining  in  the  neighborhood, 
we  did.not  go  to  bed,  bat  packed  np  everything  so  as  to  be  able  to  set  off  with 
daylight  the  next  morning  for  Glasgow,  where  we  left  Mr.  London's  man  with  the 
horse  and  carriage,  and  pro(;eeded  to  Edinburgh  by  coach,  though  we  conld  only 
get  oatside  places,  and  it  rained ;  besides  which,  Mr.  London  had  never  ridden  on 
the  outside  of  a  coach  since  his  knee  had  become  stiff,  and  he  could  not  ascend  the 
ladder  without  the  greatest  difficulty.  Nothing,  however,  could  stop  him  in  the 
performance  of  what  he  considered  his  duty,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  his  eagerness 
to  see  his  mother  overpowered  every  other  feeling.  It  was  also  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  after  an  absence  of  neatly  thirty  years, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  pass  through  it  almost  without  stopping ;  yet  such  was 
the  case,  as  we  found,  on  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  that  a  packet  was  just  about  to 
sail  for  London,  and  that  if  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  it  we  should  be  compelled 
to  wait  several  days.  We,  therefore,  hurried  down  to  the  pier,  and  finding  that 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  was  just  going  on  board,  we  hired  a  boat,  and  were,  luckily, 
in  time  to  save  our  passage.  We  had  a  very  quick  voyage,  and  arrived  at  Bays- 
water  about  half  an  hour  after  the  letter  we  had  sent  from  Glasgow  to  announce 
that  we  were  coming.  Mr.  Loudon's  mother  was  so  delighted  to  see  her  son, 
that  she  seemed  partially  to  revive ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  we  bad  hopes  of  her 
recovery.  Nature,  however,  was  too  far  exhausted,  and  she  died  about  six  weeks 
after  our  return,  in  October,  183L 

In  1832,  Mr.  Loudon  commenced  his  Encychpeedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  ViUa 
Architecture,  which  was  the  first  work  he  ever  published  on  his  own  account,  and 
in  which  I  was  his  sole  amanuensis,  though  he  had  several  draughtsmen.  The 
labor  that  attended  this  work  was  immense ;  and  for  several  months  be  and  I  used 
to  sit  up  the  greater  part  of  every  night,  never  having  more  than  four  hours'  sleep, 
and  drinking  strong  coffee  to  keep  ourselves  awake.  The  Fint  Additional  Supple- 
ment to  the  Hortus  Britannicus  was  also  prepared  and  published  in  1832. 

The  great  success  of  the  Cottage  Architecture,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  and 
most  useful  of  all  Mr.  Loudon's  works,  tempted  him  to  publish  the  Arboretum 
Britannicum  also  on  his  own  account.  He  had  long  intended  to  write  a  work  on 
the  hardy  trees  of  Great  Britain ;  but  he  did  not  contemplate  the  expenses  which 
he  should  incur  by  so  doing.  When,  however,  the  Arboretum  was  once  begun, 
he  found  it  was  impossible  to  compress  it  into  the  limits  originally  intended  ;  and, 
in  his  determination  to  make  the  work  as  perfect  as  possible,  he  involved  himself 
in  the  difficulties  which  hastened  his  death.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  labor 
attending  the  Arboretum,  which  was  published  in  monthly  numbers,  Mr.  Loudon, 
in  March,  1834,  began  the  Architectural  Magazine,  the  first  periodical  devoted 
exclusively  to  architecture,  though,  like  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Gardener^s  Magazine,  it  only  served  as  a  pioneer  to  clear  the  way  for  others,  which 
afterwards  followed  in  the  same  course  with  much  greater  success. 

From  the  year  1833  to  midsummer,  1838,  Mr.  Loudon  underwent  the  most 
extraordinary  exertions  both  of  mind  and  body.  Having  resolved  that  all  the 
drawings  of  trees  for  the  Arboretum  should  be  made  from  nature,  he  had  seven 
artists  constantly  employed,  and  he  was  frequently  in  the  open  air  with  them  from 
his  breakfast  at  seven  in  the  morning  till  he  came  home  to  dinner  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  having  remaiued  the  whole  of  that  time  without  taking  the  slightest 
refreshment,  and  generally  without  even  sitting  down.    After  dinner,  he  resumed 
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the  literary  part  of  the  work,  and  continaed  writing,  witli  me  as  his  amannensis, 
till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  constitution  was  naturally  very 
strong,  but  it  ^as  impossible  for  any  human  powers  to  bear,  for  any  lengthened 
period,  the  fatigue  he  underwent.  In  1838,  he  began  the  ISuhurhan  Gardener ^ 
which  was  also  published  in  monthly  numbers,  so  that  he  had  five  monthly  works 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  three  monthly  works, 
besides  the  Arharetum,  were  as  much  as  his  health  would  permit  him  to  undertake 
the  management  of,  and  he  disposed  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  to  Mr. 
Charlesworth.  In  1838,  he  also  gave  up  the  Architectural  Magazine^  and  at  mid- 
summer, in  that  year,  he  finished  the  Arboretum  Britannicum.  He  was  now  in 
circumstances  that  would  have  discouraged  almost  any  person  but  himself.  His 
health  was  very  seriously  injured,  partly  by  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  liver  com- 
plaint, and  partly  by  an  enormous  swelling  in  his  right  knee,  which  some  of  the 
most  eminent  medical  men  in  London  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  disease  in 
the  bone.  In  addition  to  the  large  sums  in  ready  money  he  had  paid  to  the 
artists  and  other  persons  employed  during  the  progress  of  the  Arboretum,  he 
found,  at  its  conclusion,  that  he  owed  ten  thousand  pouBds  to  the  printer,  the 
stationer,  and  the  wood  engraver,  who  had  been  employed  on  that  work.  His 
creditors,  however,  did  not  press  him  for  their  money,  but  gave  him  a  chance  of 
reaping  the  benefit  of  his  labors  at  some  future  time,  by  consenting  to  wait  till 
they  were  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  Arboretum  and  the  Cottage  Architecture,  upon 
condition  that  he  placed  these  works  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Longman,  to  hold 
for  the  creditors  till  the  debt  was  paid. 

Notwithstanding  the  state  of  his  knee,  which  was  now  such  that  he  was  unable 
to  walk  without  assistance,  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  Arboretum  he 
arranged  and  published  his  Hortue  Lignosw  Londintnsis;  and  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Suburban  Gardener,  which  was  finished  about  this  time,  he  informed  the 
public  that  he  intended  to  resume  his  profession  of  landdcape-gardener,  and  that 
he  would  not  only  go  out,  but  give  advice  at  home,  on  any  plans  that  might  be 
sent  to  him.  To  us,  who  saw  the  state  of  his  health,  this  intimation  gave  the 
greatest  pain,  and  we  detennin^d  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  his  exerting  himself.  Two  of  his  sisters  learned  wood  engraving, 
and  I,  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  plants  and  gardens  during  the  eight 
years  I  had  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  began  to  write  books  on  those  subjects  my- 
self. In  the  mean  time,  he  grew  so  much  worse,  that  we  had  very  little  hope  of 
his  recovery,  till  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  William  Lawrence,  Esq., 
when  that  eminent  surgeon  took  a  different  view  of  the  case  from  what  had  been 
before  entertlEtined,  and,  by  his  mode  of  treatment,  rapidly  restored  my  husband 
to  health. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Loudon  began  to  layout  i\it  Arboretum  so  nobly  presented  by  the 
late  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  to  the  town  of  Derby.  In  the  same  year,  he  published 
his  edition  of  Eepton,  and  his  Second  Additional  Supplement  to  the  Hortus  Britan- 
nicus.  In  1840,  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Gardener* s  Gazette,  which, 
however,  he  only  retained  about  twelve  months. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Loudon,  having  a  great  desire  to  examine  some  of  the  trees  in  the 
Jardin  dee  Plantes,  in  order  to  identify  the  species  of  CratsBgus,  went  to  Paris ; 
and  as  his  health  was  beginning  again  to  decline,  I  went  with  him,  taking  with 
me  our  little  daughter  Agnes,  who  was  then  about  seven  years  of  age,  and  who, 
from  this  time,  was  always  the  companion  of  our  journeys.  We  went  by  way  of 
Brighton,  Dieppe,  and  Rouen,  to  Paris,  ascending  the  Seine,  and  we  remained  in 
France  about  two  months. 

When  Mr.  Loudon  left  Scotland  so  abruptly  in  1831,  he  promised  his  friends 
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to  retarn  the  following  year,  and  indeed,  fully  intended  to  do  so,  bot  yarions  cir- 
cumstances occurred  to  prevent  him,  and  it  was  not  till  1841  that  he  was  able  to 
fulfil  his  engagement.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  however,  soon  after  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  Supplement  to  Ihe  Uneydap^edta  of  Plants,  Mr.  Loudon,  AgneB^ 
and  myself,  went  from  London  to  Derby,  and,  after  spending  a  few  days  with  our 
kind  and  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Strutt,  we  proceeded  through  Leeds  to  Manchester. 
It  rained  heavily  when  we  arrived  at  Leeds,  but,  Mr.  London  having  determined 
to  visit  the  Botanic  Garden,  we  went  there  in  a  most  awful  thnnder-storm,  and  the 
whole  of  the  time  we  were  in  the  garden  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  We  were 
all  wet,  and  we  had  no  time  to  change  our  clothes,  as,  on  our  return  to  the  station, 
we  found  the  last  train  to  Manchester  ready  to  start,  and  Mr.  Loudon  was  most 
anxious  to  proceed  thither  without  delay.  When  we  arrived  at  Manchester,  he 
was  far  from  well,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  next  morning,  though  it  still  rained 
heavily,  he  insisted  upon  going  to  the  Botanic  Garden.  Here  he  increased  his 
cold,  and  when  we  returned  to  the  inn,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  The  next 
morning,  however,  he  would  go  on  to  Liverpool,  and,  though  he  was  so  ill  there 
that  when  we  drove  to  the  Botanic  Garden  he  was  nnable  to  get  out  of  the  coach, 
and  was  obliged  to  send  me  to  look  at  some  plants  he  wished  to  have  examined,  he 
would  sail  for  Scotland  that  night.  He  was  very  ill  daring  the  voyage,  and  when 
we  landed  at  Greenock  he  was  in  a  high  fever.  He  persisted,  however,  in  going 
by  the  railway  to  Paisley,  and  thence  to  Croslee  Cottage,  where  we  had  promised 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  our  kind  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodhonse.  When  we 
arrived  there,  he  was  obliged  instantly  to  go  to  bed.  A  doctor  was  sent  for,  who 
pronounced  his  disease  to  be  a  bilioos  fever,  and  for  some  time  his  life  appeared 
in  great  danger. 

It  was  six  weeks  before  he  coulcl  leave  his  bed ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
sit  up  he  became  anxious  to  resume  his  labors,  and  taking  leave  of  our  kind  friends, 
we  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  South  of  Scotland,  visiting  every  garden  of  con- 
sequence on  our  route,  and  making  notes  of  all  we  saw.  Notwithstanding  all  he 
had  suffered  during  his  severe  illness,  and  the  state  of  weakness  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  he  elerted  himself  to  see  everytlung ;  and  he  was  nerer  deterred,  either 
by  fatigue  or  wet  weather,  from  visiting  every  garden  that  he  heard  contained  any- 
thing interesting.  After  travelling  about  a  fortnight  we  reached  Edinburgh,  but 
Mr.  Loudon  only  stayed  one  night ;  and,  leaving  Agnes  and  me  there,  he  proceeded 
on  the  13th  of  August  alone  to  Glasgow,  on  his  road  to  Stranraer,  where  he  was 
going  to  lay  out  the  grounds  at  Castle  Kennedy,  for  thiD  Earl  of  Stair. 

On  the  1st  of  September  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  which  of  course  he  found 
greatly  changed  since  he  had  resided  there  thirty-seven  years  before ;  and,  for  the 
next  fortnight,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  showing  me  the  places  he  had  known  when 
a  boy.  On  the  13th  of  September,  having  hired  a  carriage  at  Edinburgh,  we  set 
out  on  our  return  home  by  land,  and,  at  Newcastle,  we  spent  two  or  three  days 
with  our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sopwith. 

In  December,  1841,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Uncyclopadia  of  Trees 
and  ShfubSf  the  work  consisting  of  ten  monthly  numbers.  The  abridgment  of  the 
Horius  Lignosus  Londinensis  was  published  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Encyelopadia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  in  May,  1842,  appeared  the  First  Addi- 
tional Supplement  to  the  Encydopadia  of  Cottage  Architecture, 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  have  been  enumerated,  Mr.  Loudon  contributed 
to  several  others,  such  as  the  Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy,  and  Brando's 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  He  also  wrote  the  article  **  Planting" 
for  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

Early  in  March,  1842,  he  had  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and,  on 
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his  recoTery,  we  went  down  to  Brighton  for  some  weeks.  We  afterwards  made 
a  tour  tbroagh  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  and  part  of  Coi:nwall,  and,,  on  our 
return  to  Ezeter,  Mr.  Loudon  went  to  Barnstaple,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
he  was  about  to  lay  out  some  grounds  for  Lord  Clinton,  sending  Agnes  and  my- 
self back  to  London.  When  he  returned  home,  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  slight 
cough,  but,  as  it  was  trifling,  it  did  not  make  me  uneasy,  particularly  as  his  spirits 
were  good.  He  now  finished  his  Suburban  HorticuUurUt^  which  had  been  began 
two  years  before,  but  had  been  stopped  on  account  of  his  illness  in.  Scotland ;  this 
work  was  published  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Fleet  Street,  all  his  other  works,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Encyclapcsdia  of  Gardening,  having  been  published  by  Longman. 

In  1843,  his  time  jras  chiefly  occupied  by  his  work  on  Cemeteries,  with  which  he 
took  extraordinary  pains,  and  which  was  very  expensive,  from  the  number  of  the 
engravings.  In  August,  we  were  invited  to  Derby  to  pay  another  visit  to  Mr. 
Strutt,  but  he  was  too  ill  to  go^and  the  doctors  pronounced  his  complaint  to  be  a 
second  attack  of  infialnmation  of  the  lungs. 

Previously  to  Mr.  Loudon^s  illness,  I  had  agreed  to  write  a  little  book  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight^  and  to  visit  it  for  this  purpose.  This  arrangement  I  now  wished 
to  give  up,  but  his  medical*  men  advised  us  to  go,  as  they  thought  the  air  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  might  re-establish  his  health.-  Strange  to  say,  up  to  the  time  of 
our  leaving  home,  I  had  no  idea  that  his  illness  was  at  all  dangerous  ;  but  the 
fact  was,  I  had  seen  him  recover  so  often  when  every  one  thought  he  was  dying, 
that  I  had  become  accustomed  to  place  little  reliance  on  what  was  said  of  his 
attacks  by  others.  When  we  reached  the  Isle  of  Wight,  however,  I  was  struck 
with  a  degree  of  listlessness  and  want  of  energy  about  him  that  I  had  never  seen 
before.  He  became  rapidly  worse  while  we  were  in  the  island,  and  most  eager 
to  leave  it.  On  our  arrival  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  laying  out  a  cemetery, 
he  felt  better,  and,  taking  a  lodging  there,  he  sent  Agnes  and  myself  back  to  town. 
In  a  fortnight  I  went  down  to  see  him,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  change  I  found 
in  him.  The  first  look  told  me  he  was  dying.  His  energy  of  mind  had  now  re- 
turned. He  not  only  attended  to  the  laying  out  of  the  cemetery  at  Southampton, 
bat,  during  his  stay  in  that  tqwn,  he  corrected  the  proofs  of  the  second  Supple- 
ment to  his  Encychpcedia  of  Agriculture,  and  then  went  alone  to  Bath,  in  spite 
of  my  earnest  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to  aecompany  him.  At  Bath,  he  inspected 
the  ground  for  another  cemetery,  and  also  the  grounds  of  a  gentleman,  though  he 
was  obliged  to  be  wheeled  ahoat  in  a  Bath  chair.  He  then  went,  still  alone,  to 
the  seat  of  Mortimer  Ricardo,  Esq.,  near  Enstone,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  was 
also  obliged  to  be  wheeled  round  the  grounds  in  a  chair.  When  about  to  leave, 
he  appeared  so  ill,  that  Mr.  Bicardo  (^ered  to  send  a  servant  with  him  to  town. 

He  returned  to  Bayswater  on  the  30th  of  September,  1843,  and  at  last  con- 
sented to  call  in  medical  aid,  though  he  was  by  no  means  aware  of  his  dangerous 
state.  He  supposed,  indfeed,  that  the  pain  he  felt,  which  was  on  the  right  side, 
proceeded  from  an  affection  of  the  liver,  as,  both  times,  when  he  had  infliunmation 
of  the  lungs,  the  pain  was  on  the  left  side.  On  the  2d  of  October,  I  went  with 
him  to  call  on  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  that 
gentleman  told  him,  without  hesitation,  that  his  disease  was  in  his  lungs.  He 
was  evidently  very  much  struck  at  this  announcement,  but,  as  he  had  the  fullest 
reliance  on  Mr.  Lawrence's  judgment,  he  was  instantly  convinced  that  he  was 
right.  I  think,  from  that  moment,  he  had  no  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery, 
though,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  different  friends,  he  afterwards  consulted 
several  other  eminent  medical  men,  of  whom  Dr.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Richardson 
attended  him  to  the  last. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Loudon  found  that  his  disease  was  likely  to  prove  fatal^ 
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determined,  if  possible,  to  finish  the  works  he  had  in  hand,  and  he  labored  almost 
night  and  day  to  do  so.  He  first,  with  the  assistance  of  his  draughtsman,  finished 
a  plan  for  Baron  Rothschild,  then  one  for  Mr.  Bicardo,  another  for  Mr.  Finder, 
and,  finallj,  a  plan  for  the  cemetery  at  Bath.  He  had  also  engaged  to  make  some 
additional  alterations  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Foller  at  Streatham ;  he  went  there 
on  the  11th  of  October,  bnt*  he  was  unable  to  go  into  the  garden ;  this  was  the 
last  time  he  ever  attempted  to  risit  any  place  professionally.  He  continued, 
however,  to  walk  in  the  open  air  in  his  own  garden,  and  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Hopgood,  nutserymanj  at  Craven  Hill,  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  though  his 
strength  was  fast  decreasing;  and,  after  the  16th  of  October,  he  did  not  leave 
the  house,  but  confined  himself  to  his  bedroom  and  a  dra^ngroom  on  the  same 
floor.  Nothing  could  be  more  awful  than  to  watch  him  during  the  few  weeks 
that  yet  remained  of  his  life.  His  body  was  rapidly  wasting  away,  but  his  mind 
remained  in  all  its  vigor,  and  he  scarcely  allowed  himself  any  rest  in  his  eagerness 
to  complete  the  works  that  he  had  in  hand.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to  finish 
his  Self-In9trucHonfar  Toung  Gardeners^  which  is  published  nearly  in  the  state 
he  left  it,  though,  had  he  lived,  it  would  probably  have  been  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  About  the  middle  of  November,  the  medical  men  who  attended 
my  poor  husband  pronounced  his  disease  to  have  become  chronic  bronchitis;  and 
this  information,  combined  with  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  had  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  him.  He  now  made  an  effort  that  can  only  be  estimated  by  those 
who  knew  the  natural  independence  of  his  mind,  and  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  ask 
even  a  Mfling  fevor.  He  wrote  a  letter  stating  his  situation,  and  that  the  sale  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  Arhorclum  would  free  him  from  a|l  his  em- 
barrassments. This  letter  he  had  lithographed,  and  he  sent  copies  of  it  to  all 
the  nobility  who  took  an  interest  in  gardening.  The  result  was  most  gratifying. 
The  letter  was  only  dated  the  1st  of  December,  and  he  died  on  the  14th  of  that 
month ;  and  yet,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  the  noblemen  he  appealed  to,  with 
that  kindness  which  always  distinguishes  the  English  aristocracy,  purchased  books 
to  the  amount  of  £360.  Mr.  Loudon  had  intended  to  forward  similar  letters  to 
all  the  landed  proprietors  and  capitalists ;  though  only  a  few  were  sent,  they  were 
responded  to  with  eqnal  kindness.  Our  munificent  and  noble-minded  friend, 
Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  took  ten  copies,*  and  letters  from  two  of  our  kindest  friends 
(WiUiam  Spence,  Esq.,  and  Robert  Ohambers,  Esq.),  ordering  copies  of  the 
ArhorBfum^  arrived  the  very  day  he  died. 

This  appeal  was  principally  rendered  necessary  by  the  pecuniary  difficulties  I 
have  alluded  to,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  hastened  his  death.  The  debt  on  the 
Arboreium,  which,  as  already  stated,  was  originally  £10,000,  had,  by  the  sale  of 
that  book  and  of  the  Cottage  Archifeeture,  been  rednced  to  £2,400 ;  but  he  had 
incurred  an  additional  debt  of  £1,200  by  publishing  the  Encgdoptedia  of  Trees 
and  ShrtUfs,  his  edition  of  RepUm^  and  other  works,  on  his  own  account,  though 
all  his  creditors  agreed  to  the  same  terms,  Tiz :  to  wait  for  their  money  until  they 
were  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  works  themselves,  on  condition  of  Messrs.  Longman 
holding  the  stock  of  books  in  trust,  and  not  paying  any  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
works  to  Mr.  Loudon  till  the  demands  of  his  creditors  were  fully  satisfied.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  one  of  the  creditors,  the  engraver,  became  a  bankrupt,  and 
his  assignees  began  to  harass  Mr.  Loudon  for  the  debt  due  them,  which  ^as  about 
£1,500,  threatening  to  make  him  a  bankrupt,  to  arrest  him  for  the  sum,  &c.  I 
believe  they  could  not  have  carried  their  threats  into  execution  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  creditors,  and  who  behaved  most  kindly  and  honorably  Uirough- 
out  But  the  agitation  attendant  on  the  numerous  letters  and  consultations 
Inspecting  this  affair,  proved  fatal  to  my  poor  husband. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  December,  18^43,  he  sent  me  into  London  to  see 
the  as8igne^s,  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  terms,  oar  kind  and  excellent 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Strntt,  having  promised  to  lend  us  money  for  that 

Snrpose.  The  assignees,  however,  refased  to  accept  the  terms  we  offered,  unless 
[r.  London  would  also  give  up  to  them  his  edition  of  Bepton,  which  he  was  most 
unwilling  to  do,  as  the  debt  on  that  work  was  comparatively  small;  and,  conse- 
quently, he  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  income  produced  by  it  would  be  soonest 
available  fqr  the  support  of  his  family.  He  was  accordingly  very  much  agitated 
when  1  told  him  the  result  of  my  mission,  but  he  did  not  on  that  account  relax  in 
his  exertions ;  on  the  contrary,  he  continued  dictating  Self-Instruction  till  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.  When  he  went  to  bed  he  could  not  sleep,  and  the  next  morning 
he  rose  before  it  was  light  He  then  told  me  he  had  determined  to  sacrifice  his 
edition  of  Repton,  in  order  to  have  his  affairs  settled  before  he  died,  adding,  "but 
it  will  break  my  heart  to  do  so."  He  repeated,  however,  that  he  would  make  the 
sacrifice,  but  he  seemed  reluctant  to  send  me  into  town  to  give  his  consent ;  and 
most  fortunate  was  it,  as,  if  I  had  gone  that  morning,  I  sh(}uld  not  have  been  with 
him  when  he  died.  He  now  appeared  very  ill,  and  told  me  he  thought  he  should 
never  live  to  finish  Self-Instruclion  ;  but  that  he  would  ask  his  friend.  Dr.  Jamieson, 
to  whom  he  had  previously  spoken  on  the  subject,  to  finish  the  work  for  him.  .  Soon 
after  this  he  became  very  restless,  and  walked  several  times  from  the  drawing-room 
to  his  bedroom  and  back  again.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  continue  these  melancholy 
details :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  though  his  .body  became  weaker  every  moment, 
his  mind  retained  all  its  vigor  to  the  last,  and  that  he  died  standing  on  his  feet. 
Fortunately,  I  perceived  a  phange  taking  place  in  his  countenance,  and  I  had  just 
time  to  clasp  my  arms  round  him,  to  save  him  from  falling,  when  his  head  sank 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  he  was  no  more* 

I  do  not  attempt  to  give  any  description  of  the  talents  or  character  of  my  late 
husband  as  an  author ;  his  works  are  before  the  world,  and  by  them  he  will  be 
judged ;  but  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  adding,  that,  in  his  private  capacity,  he 
was  equally  estimable  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  as  a  master  and  a  friend. 
He  was  also  a  most  dutiful  son  and  most  affectionate  brother. 

It  was  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Washington  (the  14th  of  December) 
that  Mr.  Loudon  died,  and  he  was  buried,  on  the  21st  of  December,  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Kensall  Qreen.  When  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  stranger 
stepped  forward  from  the  crowd  and  threw  in  a  few  strips  of  ivy.  This  person,  I 
vifas  afterwards  informed,  was  an  artificial  flower  maker,  who  felt  grateful  to  Mr. 
Loudon  for  having  given  ^m,  though  a  stranger,  tickets  for  admission  to  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  and  who,  never  having  been  able  to  thank  Mr.  Loudon  in 
person,  took  this  means  of  paying  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 


DWARF   PEARS. 

BT  BAMTJBL  B.  VAMSOSS,  FLUSHING,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

If  experiments  are  successful,  they  give  great  pleasure ;  if  they  fail,  the  mind 
rarely  likes  to  dwell  upon  them.  Such  have  been  my  experiments  with  dwarf 
pears. 

In  1848, 1  planted  an  orchard  of  somewhat  over  four  acres,  containing  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  standard  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  dwarf  pears.  The 
ground  was  highly  manured  and  thoroughly  cultivated  each  year. 

For  several  years,  the  trees  grew  most  rapidly.  The  varieties  of  the  dwarf 
were  those  which  do  well  upon  the  Quince,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Glout  Morceau, 
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Louise  Bonne,  and  Lawrence.  The  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  occupying  about  one- 
third  of  the  orchard,  outstripped  all  the  others.  The  culmination  of  this  variety 
was  in  1852.  Familiar  as  I  have  been,  from  childhood,  with  vegetation  in  its  most 
beautiful  forms,  I  think  I  never  saw  anything  surpassing  the  beauty  of  these  Vicar 
of  Winkfield  Pear-trees  at  that  time.  The  rows  were  perfectly  straight,  the  trees 
were  making  rapid  growth,  and  the  fruit  hung  all  over  them  almost  as  thickly  as 
the  leaves,  bending  down  each  branch  to  that  graceful  curve  which  artiststhink 
the  true  line  of  beauty.  Several  pear  connoisseurs  came  from  a  distance  to  see 
them,  and  thought  the  sight  amply  repaid  them  for  a  long  journey.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  pleasure  my  orchard  gave  me  that  whole  summer,  from  the  first 
budding-out  of  the  young  and  delicate  leaflet  and  the  overlying  mass  of  snow- 
white  bloom  to  the  well  developed  fruit,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  and  daily 
assuming  a  more  brilliant  color,  till  every  branch  was  pendent  in  ruddy  graceful- 
ness. I  well  recollect  that  the  beauty  of  this  orchard  was  sufficient  to  attract  me 
in  the  hottest  noon.  But  at  no  time  was  it  so  beautiful  as  in  the  early  morning, 
when  leaf  and  fruit  were  all  covered  with  dew-drops,  and  the  sun  rose  upon  them, 
making  them  glisten  and  sparkle  like  diamonds  mount^ed  on  emerald. 

All  this  afforded  pleasure,  but  I  knew  this  was  not  enough.  The  vital  question 
was — would  they  pay  f  So  I  waited  till  October  came,  and  then  gathered  them. 
The  yield  was  enormous,  equalling  all  my  anticipations.  I  sold  them  to  a  dealer 
at  prices  sufficiently  high — if  I  recollect  right,  some  five  dollars  per  bushel.  I 
have  not  now  any  memorandum  of  the  whole  yield  of  the  orchard,  but  it  wa^ 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  me  an  important  ^roblem^ — given  land,  manure,  and 
dwarf  pear-trees,  the  result  would  be  a  large  income.  With  this  conviction,  I 
wrote  an  article  giving  my  experience,  and  highly  laudatory  of  dwarf  pears,  which 
article,  I  now  much  regret,  was  extensively  copied  in  magazines  and  books  on 
fruit. 

And  I  had  abundant  data  to  warrant  me  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion.  I  had 
tested  the  matter  by  actual  experiment,  had  grown  the  trees  and  fruit,  and  received 
the  money.  So  I  bought  another  farm,  and  commenced  preparing  it  for  pear- 
trees.  This  required  two  years,  but,  before  the  twcf  years  had  elapsed,  my  opinion 
of  dwarf  pears  had  undergone  a  material  change.  I  continued  to  give  my  pears 
the  same  cultivation  I  had  before  given  them,  growing  between  them  all  my  kitchen 
vegetables  and  beets  for  stock.  The  year  after  the  great  yield  mentioned  above, 
I  noticed  that  the  dwarfs  were  less  thrifty,  while  the  statidards  in  the  same  orchard 
grew  as  before.  The  next  year,  I  noticed  that  they  were  losing  ground  still  more, 
and,  the  third  year,  they  looked  and  promised  so  p#rly,  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, I  sold  the  whole  orchard  to  a  person  who  offered  a  large  sum  for  them. 
He  removed  them  to  Peniisylvania;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  grew  well  after 
being  placed  in  new  ground.  The  standard  pears  are  still  growing  as  satisfac- 
torily as  I  could  wish,  and  I  feel  assured  that  pear  culture,  with  standards,  can 
be  made  very  profitable. 

Mv  opinion,  therefore,  of,  dwarf  pears,  founded  upon  actual  experiment  and 
careful  culture,  is  simply  this :  that  they  are  very  nice  toys,  and,  like  a  beautiful 
picture,  may  give  great  pleasure.  They  are  admirably  fitted  for  a  small  garden 
where  they  can  be  nursed,  spaded,  trowelled,  and  fed  with  special  manures.  No 
one  should  be  without  them,  if  it  were  only  for  the  pleasure  they  give.  I  have 
no  hope  whatever  that  they  will  be  found  profitable  in  orchards  for  growing  fruit 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  demands  of  our  large  cities. 

We  may  ask  why  the  same  treatment  that  produces  certain  results  in  a  small 
garden,  could  not  be  applied  in  a  large  orchard  of  a  hundred  acres  ?  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  could  not  be ;  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  wotUd  not  be. 
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Old  Priam  was  less  carefdl  in  tbe  training  of  his  children  than  the  father  of  an 
onlj  child.  The  owner  of  a  flock  will  never  care  for  them  as  a  child  cares  for  its 
pet  lamb.  As  human  natare  is  constituted,  so  it  will  always  be ;  to  grow  fruit 
for  the  supply  of  such  a  country  and  population  as  ours,  we  must  have  stocks 
and  varieties  that  will  do  well  under  ordinary  good  treatment. 

Amateurs  will  always  have  others  of  fine  flavor,  perhaps,  to  make  up  for  their 
more  delicate  organization ;  but  those  who  ^ow  for  market,  will  desire  trees  from 
which  they  may,  with  reasonable  care,  expect  a  good  crop^  These  will  have  much 
reason  to  complain,  if  those  who  sell  and  those  who  know,  allow  them  to  invest 
their  capital  in  that  which  may  not  yield  them  any  profit 

It  is,  .therefore,  that  having,  in  former  times,  in  the  full  flush  of  successful 
experiment,  and  in  all  good  faith,  written  in  praise  of  dwarf  pears,  I  feel  bound, 
in  all  fairness,  to  give  also  my  subsequent  experience,  that  no  one  may  be  n^isled 
by  any,  statement  of  mine.  .  However  my  opinions  may  conflict  with  those  of 
others,  they  will  not  doubt  my  sincerity  when  they  recollect  that  this  expression 
of  them  is  opposed  to  my  pecuniary  interests. 

[It  was  due  to  the  many  readers  of  Mx,  Parson's  article  in  the  Horticulturist, 
some  years  ago  (in  which  he  strongly  approve^  of  the  dwarf  pear  as  an  orchard- 
tree),  that  he  should  tell  his  subsequent  experience,  for  which  many  have  been 
looking.  We  continue  to  receive  communications  referring  to  the  very  article 
the  above  contradicts.  The  whole  question  is  now  left  to  the  only  true  argument 
we  can. anticipate  cant}e  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  Let  the  pears  which 
were  promised  be  seen  in  the  markets,  and  all  will  be  convinced.  We  hope  still 
for  the  good  time  to  come,  and  whether  it  be  a  supply  from  the  millions  of  dwaris 
or  standards  that  have  been  planted,  the  ''dear  public"  will  care  but  little,  if 
they  only  have  the  fruit.  Meantime,  let  all  who  have  any  >kind  of  fhiit-trees, 
hurry  the  fruit  into  the  Philadelphia  market,  where  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  yet 
tasted  a  good  pear ;  they  occasionally  see  a  good  one,  in  Newton's  window,  at 
from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar,  but  they  want  a  bushel  for  those  prices. — ^Ed.] 


GARDEN   VEGETABLES,  NO.   3 THE   PEA. 

BY  WnXIAM  CHORLTON. 

A  DISH  of  well  cooked  Green  Peas  is  always  acceptable  on  the  dinner-table, 
and  no  garden  is  perfect,  if  a  portion  be  not  occupied,  in  the  proper  season,  with 
this  universally  esteemed  favorite. 

The  Pea  is  indigenous  to  the  SouUi  of  Europe,  and  all  the  usually  cultivated 
sorts  are  varieties  of  an  annual  plant  named,  by  botanists,  Pisum  sativum.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years,  there  has  been  much  attetition  paid  to  the  improve- 
ment of  sorts,  which  has  resulted  in  far  better  quality  than  formerly. 

To  have  a  regular  succession  of  crops  is  a  desideratum,  and,  to  secure  this,  many 
persons  think  it  necessary  to  employ  many  sorts.  This,  however,  is  an  error ;  for 
with  a  judicious  selection  of  some  three  of  the  best,  and  attention  to  sowing,  an 
nninterrupted  supply  may  be  had  so  long  as  the  weather  is  favorable  to  their 
development,  for,  notwithstanding  its  southern  origin,  our  hot  and  dry  summers, 
except  in  favored  localities,  act  so  powerfully  upon  the  cellular  texture,  as  to  pre- 
vent healthy  action,  and  cause  it  to  be  next  to  worthless.  Generally  speaking, 
we  are  satisfied  with  what  out-door  culture  can  accomplish,  in  which  case,  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  there  should  be  no  delinquency ;  but  fresh  peas  may  be  had 
most  of  the  year,  when  expense  and  convenience  are  not  wanting.  The  most 
suitable  soil  is  newly  turned  up,  but  well  worked  and  friable  pasture  land,  mode- 
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ratelj  fertile.  Fresh  or  rank  mannre  causes  too  luxuriant  a  growth,  with  paucity 
of  fruit,  and  never  ought  to  be  used,  more  particularly  in  6oil  which  has  had  any 
previously  liberal  dressings.  In  such  places,  choose  the  poorest  quarters,  or  those 
in  which  the  dung  has  become  thoroughly  incorporated.  Before  sowing,  the  land 
ought  always  to  be  loosened  some  nine  inches  deep,  with  the  spade,  plough,  or 
fork.  The  seed  may  be  evenly  scattered  along  the  bottom  of  drills  two  inches 
deep,  and  made  level  there.  This  operation  is  best  performed  by  the  spade,  used 
almost  in  a  horizontal  position  by  the  workman,  as  he  travels  along  the  side,  but 
not  in,  the  hollow.  The  requisite  distance  apart  of  these  drills  depends  upon  the 
height  of  the  variety ;  for  instance,  those  which  usually  grow  five  feet  high,  will 
only  have  light  And  air  enough  at  five  feet  from  row  to  row,  while  the  -dwarf,  or 
sorts  of  two  feet,  will  do  with  half  the  space.  There  is  also  a  difl^erence  of  seed 
required,  as  some  kinds  are  of  more  spreading  habit  than  others.  When  these 
peculiarities  are  already  known  to  the  sower,  he  can  limit  accordingly,  but  some- 
thing like  rule  is  necessary  to  the  novice,  and  surety  will  be  gained  by  using  one 
pint  of  seed  to  a  drill  seventy  feet  long.  Allowing  that  every  day,  successively, 
something  like  a  peck  and  a  half  were  wanted,  this  would  take  from  eight  to  nine 
quarts  of  seed ;  and  as  information  is  best  conveyed  by  recording  one's  own  best 
success,  in  my  own  practice  it  is  an  object  to  have  peas  as  early  as  possible,  with 
daily  pullings,  kept  up  until  the  heat  and  drought  render  further  sowings  abortive. 

So  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working  order,  a  warm  spot  on  the  Southern 
side  of  a  fence  is  well  and  deeply  loosened  up  with  the  spade ;  the  drills  are  opened 
and  sowed,  as  above  described,  with  one  quart  of  Extra  EMy  (Sangster's  Early 
No.  1  was  tried  last  year,  and  proved  the  best  early  pea  I  have  seen),  one  quart 
of  Early  Warwick  or  Early  Frame  {alias  Prince  Albert),  and,  at  the  same  tim9, 
on  the  piece  for  general  successions,  one  quart  of  Champion  of  England.  These 
three  kinds,  all  sown  at  the  same  time,  give  a  supply  which  comes  in  immediately 
aftef  each  other,  from  their  individual  difference  of  precocity  or  lateness.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  about  the  middle  of  February,  one  quart  of  the  earlier  sort  is  sown 
in  shallow  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  late  grapery,  kept  from  frost.  In 
the  latter  part  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  trenches  are  made  the  same  as  for 
sowing,  but  deeper,  in  the  warmesit  spot  at  liberty ;  the  boxes  are  conveyed  thither 
containing  the  young  plants  which  are  then  four  inches  high,  the  loosely  tacked 
side  of  each  is  drawn  oflF,  and  the  whole  contents  are  slid  carefully  in  the  trench ; 
the  next  box  to  the  end  of  the  former  one,  and  so  on  until  all  are  done.  The  sides 
are  afterwards  filled  in,  and  the  soil  left  as  a  ridge  on  the  north  side,  which  assists 
in  protecting  from  cold  winds.  The  boxes  are  left  also  alongside  the  rows  for  a 
time,  and,  if  there  be  danger  of  frost  or  severe  weather,  they  are  inverted  over 
the  tops  of  the  plants.  By  this  little  extra  trouble,  I  generally  gain  some  ten 
days  over  those  sowed  as  described  in  the  open  ground.  So  ftir,  we  have  four 
successions  by  two  sowings,  and  the  using  of  three  sorts,  the  Champion  being 
the  latest.  To  keep  up  after  supply,  one  quart  of  the  latter  kind  is  sown  each 
two  weeks  until  the  middle  of  June ;  after  this,  the  weather  prevents,  in  my  situa- 
tion, any  further  success.  The  object  in  using  only  one  variety  for  all  after-sow- 
ings, is  the  certainty  of  regular  supply,  which  cannot  be  so  well  secured  by  many 
kinds,  as  they  do  not  come  in  with  the  same  exactness ;  and  the  reason  for  choosing 
the  Champion  of  England  exclusively,  is  on  account  of  its  excellent  flavor  and 
good  bearing  qualities.  It  is  a  tall  growing  Pea,  however,  of  five  to  six  feet,  and 
should  be  sown  in  rows  six  feet  apart.  This  distance  is  suitable  for  celery,  and, 
consequently,  this  latter  may  be  put  in  for  a  fall  crop,  thus  more  economically 
occupying  the  ground. 

So  far,  we  have  got  a  supply  that  will  be  fit  for  use  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
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the  middle  of  Aagast,  when,  unless  in  nnasually  cool  sitnations,  there  will  be  a 
blank.  Sowings  m^  be  made  the  whole  season,  bat,  in  any  case,  we  may  com- 
mence again  about  the  latter  mentioned  period ;  and  here  it  is  best  to  put  in  one 
of  the  earlier  sorts,  because  there  may  probably  be  some  frosty  nights  before  the 
later  kinds  would  be  filled  in  the  pod.  .  This  sowing  will  be  .ready — say  the  latter 
part  of  September,  or  early  in  October,  and  continue  pn  for  some  time ;  and  if  it 
be  desirable  to  have  Peas  until  New  Year,  an  after-sowing  may  be  made  in  box* 
frames  haying  glass  sashes.  In  this  case,  the  dwarf  sorts  alone  are  admissible, 
and  Buhop^s  Dwarf,  or  Queen  of  Dwarfs  are  two  of  the  best,  the  rows  being 
eighteen  inches  asunder.  The  glasses  ought  not  to  be  put  on  until  frosty  nights 
are  to  be  expected,  and  then  air  should  be  freely  given  on  all  &Yorable  opportu- 
nities, the  intention  being  not  to  force,  but  to  protect. 

As  above,  the  possibility  is.  Peas  may  be  had^most  of  the  year,  viz :  from  May 
to  January,  with  a  brief  deficiency  of  about  six  weeks ;  it  is,  however,  necessary 
to  have  a  low  bouse  or  glazed  pi^  with  the  convenience  of  artificial  heat.  This 
will  only  be  needed  in  severe  weather,  and  just  enough  heat,  but  not  more,  kept 
up  to  give  a  temperature  of  45^  in  the  night,  with  a  rise  to  609  in  the  day.  Th0 
sowings  and  kinds  will  be  the  same  as  for  frames ;  air  will  be  required  freely,  but 
frost  guarded  against ;  it  is  here  absolutely  necessary  to  pinch  out  the  tops  of  the 
vnte^  when  ip  fdl  blossom,  in  order  to  assist  the  pods  to  fill.  In  this  particular 
instance,  it  will  always  be  found  of  benefit  not  only  under  glass,  but  in  out-door 
culture,  if  time  be  allowed,  and  patience  will  undertake  tg  da  it.  There  is 
often  much  waste  made  in  gathering  the  pods ;  a  great  deal  of  difference,  also, 
between  the  good  or  bad  quality  depends  upon  this  operation.  Oreen  Peas  are 
always  best  .wl).en  fairly  swollen,  but  not  so  far  so  as  to  be  approaching  maturity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  puUed  too  young,  the  flavor  is  deficient,  and  the  husks  pre- 
dominate,  A  little  observation  only  is  required.  A  trifling  care  in  this  respect, 
will  often  make  a  crop  do  double  the  service. 

Hofw  to  Bail  Peas ^Put  them  in  boiling  water  in  which  one  teaspoonfnl  of 

common  salt  and  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonfnl  of  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  dis- 
solved in  each  three  quarts.  Simmer  very  slowly  twenty  minutes,  drain  the  water 
off  through  a  hair-sieve,  and  add  pepper  and  butter  to  taste. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  above-mentioned  kinds  will  not  satisfy  all  persons,  not- 
withstanding a  surety  and  good  quality  will  be  gained  thereby.  To  make  our 
essay  more  complete,  a  list  of  the  best  sorts  is  appended  below : — 

WoodforcPs  Grerni  Marrow.-^A,  good  bearer,  of  fin^  quality ;  very  green ;  grows 
three  to  four  feet ;  a  late  sort. 

Knight^s  Dwarf  Marrow. — ^A  fine  sort;  good  beafer;  flavor  sweet;  grows 
three  to  four  feet ;  second  e&rly. 

Hair's  Dwatf  Mammoth. — ^A  large  late  Pea,  of  good  flavor. 

Fairheard^s  Surprise ^Yerygood;  flavor  sweet;  grows  fiTe  feet,  and  continues 

bearing  a  long  time ;  second  eany. 

Biue  Scimitar, — One  of  the  best ;  contiAues  bearing  long^  than  the  last  men- 
tioned ;  grows  five  feet ;  second  early. 

FlacVs  F»c/ory..-.Large,  productive,  and  sweet ;  a  late  sort;  grows  three  feet 

Warner's  Early  Emperor, — A  good  eafly  Pea ;  very  productiye ;  grows  four 
to  five  feet. 

More  might  be  noticed,  but  the  above  contains  all  that  13  necessary  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  they  are  of  the  very  best. 


THS  GAFB8  IN  FOWU. — ^THB  B1TCKWHSAT-TREE. 


THE   GAPES   IN  FOWLS. 

J.  J.  Smith,  Esq. — ^Dsab  Sir  :  Believing  it  a  doty  to  make  public  anything 
that  may  be  advantageons  to  others,  I  sabmit  the  following  infallible  remedy  for 
the  gapes  or  gaps  in  young  chickens.  It  is  well  known  that  a  species  of  entozoa, 
called  the  red-worm,  infests  the  trachea  of  fowls,  obstructing  the  air-passage,  or 
windpipe— the  cause  of  this  distressing  malady. 

In  answer  to  a  letter,  in  which  I  briefly  stated  my  experience,  Prof.  S.  S, 
Haldiman  informed  me  that  D.  J.  Brown  describes  the  worm,  and  gives  various 
remedies  in  his  American  Pouhry-Tard  (p.  264)  [this  I  have  not  seen],  adding 
that  my  method  was  new  to  him  ;  it  may  be  so  to  others — I  have,  at  least,  never 
seen  it  published. 

Take  a  hair  from  a  horse's  tail ;  double  it  once  or  twice,  if  need  be,  to  stiffen 
it ;  twist  the  doubled  hair  between  your  thumb  and  finger,  so  as  to  leave  but  a 

small  loop  at  the  other  end  (  •  ,-->  ■ zz>  ).    Now  seize  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

of  the  afflicted  fowl,  and  extend  it'  out  and  downwards,  which  will  enable  you  to 
introduce  the  doubled  horse-hair  as  far  down  the  windpipe  as  necessary ;  let  the 
hair  untwist,  or  assist  a  rotary  motion  with  your  thumb  and  finger,  which  will 
entangle  the  slimy  worm,  and  it  will  be  found  on  the  hair  on  withdrawing  it. 

Sometimes  two  or  more  are  brought  away  at  one  operation,  much  to  the  relief 
of  the  sufferer,  and,  when  skilfully  performed,  effects  a  perfect  cure,  to  which  I  can 

testify.  The  following 
drawing  represents 
this  parasite  consider- 
ably enlarged.  The 
head  is  cup-shaped, 
open,  the  larger  being 
the  female;  the  male  is 
smaller,  and  soldered 
on,  centrally,  at  some 
distance  behind  the 
head  of  the  female,  the 
body  of  which  is  con- 
torted, and  watered  by 
thread-like  bodies,  of 
various  sh&des  of  co- 
lors, curiously  plaited 
and  twisted  within, 
and  distinctly  visible 
through  the  transparent  cuticle.  Those  may  prove  to  consist  of  species  of  ento- 
phyta,  or  vegetable  parasites,  found  within  the  animal  parasite,  many  of  which 
are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  accounts  published,  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, the  discovery  and  research  of  your  fellow-citizen,  Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Jacob  StauitIee. 

Mount  Joy,  Pa, 


Entozoa  from  the  traohea  of  a  young  chicken. 


THE  BUCKWHEAT-TREE. 

Cliftonia  myloooiinin. 

This  curious  production  has  excited  very  little  attention  among  us.    It  is  a 
native ;  and,  no  doubt,  partially  hardy,  if  not  entirely  so,  in  this  latitude.    By 
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taming  ta  the  second  volume  of  Nnttall's  Supplement  to  ARchaux^s  Sylva,  the  fol- 
lowng  carious  account  is  foand,  together  with  a  figure  of  the  tree  in  blossom  : — 

"  This  elegant  tree,  which  enlivens  the  borders  of  the  pine-barren  swamps  of 
the  South,  is  met  with  nowhere  north  of  the  Savannah  River,  on  the  line  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Prom  hence,  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  all  the  lower 
and  maritime  region  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  Aliabama  and  West 
Florida.  It  attains  the  height  of  eight  to  fifteen  or  more  feet,  being  much  branched, 
and  spreading  out  at  the  head  like  an  apple-tree.  The  verticillate  branches  are 
regularly  covered  with  a  smooth,  gray  bark.  The  wood  is  compact  and  whitish. 
It  is  exceedingly  ornamental  in  flower,  which  takes  place  in  early  spring  (March), 
when  the  whole  surface  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  the  most  delicate,  elegant,  and 
somewhat  fragrant  flowers.  *  *  When  the  flowers  are  past,  the  tree  puts  on  a 
still  more  curious  appearance,  being  loaded  witb  triangular-winged  capsules,  re- 
sembling buckwheat,  and  hence  its  common  name.  The  leaves  resemble  those 
Of  privet,  are  evergreen,  thick,  very  smooth,  not  perceptibly  veined,  and  glaucous 
beneath." 

Mr.  Bartram  discovered  this  tree,  and  very  clearly  describes  it  as  "  a  new  shrub 
of  great  beauty  and  singularity.  .It  grows  erect  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  A 
multitude  of  stems  arise  from  its  root  ^^  these  divide  themselves  into  ascending 
branches,  which  are  garnished  with  abundance  of  narrow,  lanceolate,  obtuse- 
pointed  leaves,  of  a  light  green,  smooth  and  shining.  These  branches,  with  their 
many  divisions,  terminate  in  simple  racemes  of  pale;  incarnate  flowers,  which  make 
a  fine  appearance  among  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  desiccated, 
triquetrous  pericarp!,  each  containing  a  single  kernel."  (Bartram's  Travels^  p.  81.) 
How  so  fine  a  plant  came  to  be  overlooked  for  near  half  a  century,  and  to  be  still 
uaintroduced  among  us,  is  really  surprising.  "In  the  Northern  States,  and  in 
Britain,"  Nuttall  says, ''  it  is  a  hardy  greenhouse  plant,  and  well  worth  cultivating. 
But/ to  see  it  in  perfection,  you  must  behold  it  in  its  native  swamps,  attaining  the 
magnitude  of  a  tree,  and  blooming  profusely  on  the  verge  of  winter,  without  any- 
thing near  it  as  a  contrast,  save  a  withered  carpet  of  leaves  and  leafless  plants, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  gloom  and  solitude  that  scarcely  anything  else  at  the  same 
time  relieves." 

He  adds :  "  In  Bartram^s  Botanic  Garden,  Philadelphia,  it  appeared  to  be 
quite  hardy,  and  survived  for  many  years  without  protection." 

If  any  of  our  friends  have  this  tree,  they  will  confer  a  favor  by  informing  us, 
and  if  any  correspondents  at  the  South  can  supply  us  with  a  fey^  seeds  the 
coming  seaspU;  they  will  especially  oblige  us. — Editor  JBarticulturuts 


VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  — THEORY   OF    NUTRITION 

AND    GROWTH. 

BY  TABDLET  TAYLOR,  LOUDON  COUNTY,  VA. 

When  philosophers  began  to  make  observations  on  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  to  form  theories  respecting  its  laws,  they  did  ^o  by  observing  but  a  few  of  the 
facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  Thus  their  theories  were  often  very  imperfect  at 
first,  and  founded  more  upon  fancy  than  fact..  But  as  facts  began  to  be  more  and 
more  observed,  and  finally  acknowledged  as  the  only  true  base  of  theory,  most  of 
these,  being  faneifbl,  have  been  so  modified,  as  to  conform  nearer  to  what  appears 
to  be  the  true  laws  of  nature.  Witness  the  ancient  theories  of  the  motions  of 
the  earth  and  the  planets^  &c.,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  process  of 
nutrition  and  growth  of  animalSi  as  well  as  the  process  of  nutrition  and  growth 
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of  vegetables.  Philosopbers  hare  giyen  so  much  atteBtion  and  research  to  the 
motioD  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  made  themselves  so  well  apquainted  with  the 
laws  governing  the  same,  as  to  be  able  to  predict  the  time  and  place  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hitherto  andiscovere^  planet.  The  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  of  nutrition,  is  believed  to  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  laws  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  wtU  account  for  the  varied  phenomena  we  witness.  The  science  of 
vegetable  physiology,  being  of  later  origin,  may  be  said  to  have  not  yet  reached 
that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  nor  so  fuUy  to  cocrespond  to  the 
facts  bearing  upon  it. 

When  philosophy  began  to  turn  its  attentioii  to  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and 
the  growth  of  vegetable  matter,  and  to  form  a  theory  of  its  laws,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  animal  economy,  and  its  Jaws  of  nutrition,  were  supposed  to 
present  a  parallel  case  so  nearl}^  allied,  as  to  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  law  in 
that  case.  The  facjb  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves,  and 
the  proof  that  carbonic  acid  gas  was  imbibed  by  them,  while  water  and  oxygen  gas 
was  given  off,  seemed  to  point  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  leaves  acted  to- 
tbe  vegetable  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  the  lungs  did  in  the  animal.  It  was 
believed  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  substances  were  taken  up  by  the  roots 
in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state  with  the  Si^p»  and  then  carried  by  it  to  the  leaves,  where, 
being  exposed  to  sunlight  in  their  broad  surfaces,  a  decomposition  or  cliange  took 
place,  making  these  materials  organizable,  or  ready  to  be  assimilated  by  the  plant. 
This  newly  prepared  matter  was  now  supposed,  to  descend  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood,,  and  to  be  deposited  as  growth,  thus  carrying  out  the  parallel  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economy.  This  parallel  is  beginning  to  be  seen  ngt  to 
exist  to  the  extent  it  was  once  thought.  Professor  Gray,  in  bis  Botanical  Text- 
Book,  says  ''there  is  no  circulation  in  plants  similar  to  that  in  animals." 

In  the  last  number  of  the  last  v61ume  of  the  BorticuUumt  (page  655),  is  an 
article  on  the  "  True  Theory  of  Grafts."  In  this  article,  Dr.  Lindley's  "  own 
words"  are  directly  applicable  to  the  case.  "It  is,  however)  now  certain,"  he 
says,  "  that  although  wood  is  formed  by  a  descending  process,  yet  that  its  descent 
is  not  in  an  organized  state.  Pluid  matter — out  qf  which  it  is  produced — ^passes 
indeed  from  above  downwards,  but  the  formation  itself  is  wholly  local  and  super- 
ficial, and,  consequently,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Encasement  of  the  lower 
part  of  a  tree  by  wopd  descending  from  above."  This  ''important  fact,"  as  he 
terms  it,  rcKseives  "  a  new  demonstration"  from  the  experiment  of  "  Dr.  Maclean," 
who,  in  grafting  a  white  beet  on  a  red  beet,  "and  vice  versa,^^  showed  t&at  there 
was  no  "  bfending  of  the  two  colors,"  but  that  the  growth  of  the  white  p^  made 
white  growth,  and  of  the  red  part  made  red  growth,  whether  the. root  from  which 
it  received  its  sap  was  red  or  white.  Thus  proving,  that  of  each  part  "its  own 
cells  produced  its  own  coloring  matter  as  they  formed  superficially."  "This  is 
entirely  consistent,"  says  the  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to,  "  with  all  that  has 
been  discovered  by  the  modern  physiologists  who  have  applied  themselves  to  a 
study  of  the  natue  of  the  individual  cells  of  which  plants  consist." 

Admitting  these  positions  to  be  true,  and  "that  each  cell  has  its  own  inherent 
power  of  secretion,"  and  that  "fluid  matter  out  of  which  wood  is  produced,"  is 
"  not  in  an  organized  state"  in  its  supposed  downward  descent,  it  may  be  asked, 
where  is  the  necessity  for  such  "  descending  process"  at  all  ?  What  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  "fluid  matter"  being  carried  to  the  leaves,  as  is  supposed,  if,  in 
its  descent,  it  is  not  organized,  but  that  "  each  cell  has  its  own  inherent  power  of 
secretion," 'and  'iperseveringly  retains  that  which  is  natural  to  it?"  Indeed, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  no  such  downward  process  at 
all.    Where  is  its  evidence  ?  where  is  the  necessity  for  its  existence  ?    It  has  been 
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Btipposed  that  light  acts  bj  decomposing  the  carbonic  add  gas  in  the  sap  as  it  is 
carried  through  the  leaves,  and  thus  enables  the  plant  to  appropriate  the  carbon 
in  bnilding  np  its  own  stractnre.  Bnt  19  there  any  evidence  in-  chemistry  that 
sunlight  can  decompose  carbonic  acid,  or  release  oxygen  from  its  compounds  in 
uny  case.  Until  this  is  shown,  it  wonld  ^seem  to  be  hardly  proper  to  attribute  to 
it  an  effect  without  some  proof  of  its  power  to  produce  such  an  effect.  That  such 
an  effect  is  produced,  is  no  evidence  that  that  was  the  agent  in  producing  it ;  more 

.particularly,  as  there  is  an  agent  in  nature  that  is  known  to  produce  such  an  effect, 
and  one  within  reach  of  every  plant. 

That  agent  is  electricity,  the  power  of  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  fully  ascertained, 
b\it  enough  is  already  known  to  consider  it  fully  capable  of  performing  all  that 
may  be  required  of  it  in  the  growth  of  plants^  The  beautiful  ar^  of  gilding  by 
galvanism  is  proof  of  this.  In.  this  case,  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  acid,  the  oxygen 
here  dissolving  the  metal,  making  it  flaid  and  colorless.  Now,  if  the  object  to  be 
gilded  is  connected  with  the  pole  of  a  battery,  and  galvanism  applied,  the  one 
pole  will  attract  the  oxygen,  and  the  met^il  in  solution  will  be  drawn  to  the  other 
pole,  and  will  be  distribpted  over  the  surface  to  be  gilded.  Now,  as  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  a  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  (and  it  is  from  this  that  vegetable 
physi^ogists  generally  consider  wood  is  derived  in  its  growth),  and  as  carbon  is 
positive  and  oxygen  is  negative,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity in  such  case  would  release  the  oxygen  and  retain  the  carbon,  and  unite  it 
to  the  already  formed  wood  of  the  plant.  That  carbonic  acid  gas  is  carried  up  by 
the  sap  as  well  as  imbibed  by  the  leaves,  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  as  this 
gas  is  readily  imbibed  by  water,  and  will  unite  with  it  in  large  proportion,  we 
have  the  exact  condition  necessary  to  effect  the  object  desired,  on  the  application 
of  electricity,  without  reporting  to  any  stipposed  hypothesis. 

That  electricity  is  present,  in  sufficient  quantities,  during  the  growing  season, 
vre  have  reason  to  believe  from  experiments  already  made.  In  a  work  published 
in  New  York,  and  staled  "  The  Farmer's  Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Agri- 
culture," by  Henry  Stevens,  of  Edinburgh,  and  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  is 
an  article  on  "  Electro^Gulture."  In  this  article,  the  anthor  quotes  the  language 
of  William  Sturgeon,  of  Manchester,  who  has  bestowed  much  attention  to  the 

'  subject  of  electricity  in  all  its  bearings,  and  who  asserts  that  "  this  active  element 
of  nature  is  so  universally  diffused  througfi  every  part  of  the  terrestrial  creation, 
that  it  becomes  an  occupant  Of  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  shell 
of  air  that  surrounds  it ;  that  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  and  crops  of  every 
kind,  partake  of  this  electric  distribhtion ;"  t^d  then  goes  on  to  show  that  "each 
individual  object  is  requisitely  susceptible  of  disturbance  when  the  circumstances 
vary,"  when  they  become  "  positive"  and  "  negative"  to  each  other.  This  con- 
dition, "  the  various  objects  whicb  constitute  the  vegetable  clothing  of  the  land 
are  now  in  precisely  the  same  condition,  being  positive  and  negative  with  regard 
to  each  other.  A  similar  inequality  of  electric  force  occurs  among  growing 
plants  and  their  manures,  and  even  amongst  the  various  elements  which  constitute 
the  latter,  no  two  of  them  being  precisely  alike  at  the  same  time.'^  And  after 
describing  the  manner  of  electric  action,  the  writer  concludes :  "  From  this  train 
of  reasoning,  we  are  led  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  vegetable 
physiology.  The  electro-polar  condition  of  plants  qualifies  them  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  the  performance  of  those  operations  which  develop  electro-chemical 
phenomena ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  laws  of  this  beautiful  branch  of 
electricity  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  admirably  complied  with,  in  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  their  foliaceous,  parts ;  for,  in  this  process,  the  electro- 
positive carbon  is  drawn  to  the  electro-negative  poles  of  the  plants  in  precisely 
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the  same  manner  as  any  electro-negatire  pole,  arti^cially  made,  wonld  release 
the  carbon  from  the  oxygen,  and  select  it  in  preferei^ce." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  theory  of  nutrition  and  growth  of  vegetable  matter,  in 
connection  with  the  living  principle,  that  will  aeconnt  for  all  we  see  of  growth, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  doubtful  theory  of  the  downward  flow  of  sap,  and 
the  decomposing  power  of  sunlight.  Admit  that  the  sap  carries  up  with  it,  from 
the  roots,  matter  suitable  for  growth,  and  that  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas  imbibed 
by  the  leaves,  and  distributed  through  the  sap  (as  it  no  doubt  is),  then,  by  the 
agency  of  electricity  passing  through  the  sap,  and  decomposing  the  gas,  the  car- 
bon is  precisely  in  the  place  where  needed  for  growth,. and  its  conditions,  as  far 
as  we  know  them,  are  as  completely  fulfilled  in  that  case  as  they  caa  be  supposed 
to  be  in  the  other.  It  will  set  aside  the  necessity  of  a  supposed  downward  flow 
of  sap,  which  has  been  often  asserted,  but  never  proved.  It  will  further  release 
the  theory  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  two  sets  of  vessels,  one  for  the  upward, 
and  the  other  for  the  downward  flow  of  sap,  when  no  such  distinction  can  be 
perceived,  and  when  there  is  no  power  that  we  know  of  can  produce  such  an  effect 
Physiologists  will  doubtless  see  cause  to  advance  this  further  step  in  theory,  and 
no  lohger  assign  to  nature's  laws  a  round-about  way  of  producing  a  result,  when 
all  we  see  in  her  laws  are  remarkable  for  simplicity. 


FRUIT  GROWERS*  SOCIETY  OP  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  ahnual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  in  Rochester. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: — 

Presidents omi  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs. 

Vice-PresidenU — AsA  RowB,  Sweden;    H.  P.  NoBTON,  Brockport;   B.  C. 
Frost,  Catharine. 
Secretaries^^,  B.  Eaton,  Buffalo ;  H.  E.  Hooker,  Rochester. 
7V«a«<rcr— W.  P.  Townsend,  Lockport 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  to  propose  subjects  for  discussion,  made  a 
report,  of  the  following  questions,  which  were  discussed  in  the  order  reported : — 

SsfALL  Fruits. — Several  members  of  the  Convention  thought  the  Currant  might 
be  grown  extensively,  both  for  sale  and  for  making  wine. 

Mr.  Barry  being  called  upon  to  state  some  of  the  best  varieties,  recommended 
the  Cherry  Currant^  the  White  Grape^  and  the  Victoria — the  two  latter  excellent 
bearers ;  the  Cherry  Currant,  not  quite  so  good,  though  very  fair,  and  the  Victoria, 
valuable  on  account  of  its  lateness. 

Mr.  Warren,  of  Genesee  Co.,  found  the  CSierry  Currant  very  productive,  more 
so  than  any  other  variety. 

Dr.  Long  found  the  Black  Currant  to  make  the  best  wine,  as  good  as  Port 
Wine,  and  very  much  resembling  it,  and  exceedingly  valuable  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. The  doctor  strongly  recommended  the  growth  and  use  of  the  Black 
Currant, 

The  Raspberry  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Burtis,  and  others,  as  worthy  of 
extensive  cultivation. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Hooker  said  the  fruit  growers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati, 
had  cultivated  the  Black  Raspberry  for  market.  It  would  bear  shipment  without 
injury.  Th^.  AnJtwerps,  and  other  varieties,  would  spoil  in  twelve  hours  after 
picking. 
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Col.  Hodge,  of  Baffalo,  bad  found  the  codimoii  Black  Xeupherry,  or  Black  Oap^ 
as  it  is  generally  called,  the  most  hardj,  and,  take  it  altogether,  the  best  for  general 
cnltiyation.  The  Aniwerps  ,were  tender  unless  grown  among  trees,  which  woald 
afford  sufficient  protection.  Goyering  the  plants  in  the  fall  was  tronblesome  and 
expensive.  The  Allen  is  a  variety  much  grown  around  Buffalo,  and  is  a  native  of 
Ohio.     It  is  of  a  reddish  black,  and  a  superior  fruit. 

Mr.  Barrj  said  the  growing  of  the  Antwerps,  and  other  good  varieties,  is  pro- 
fitable near  large  cities.  The  Bed  Antwerp  is  the  variety  grown  so  extensively 
on  the  Hudson  River  for  the  New  York  market.  His  practice  was,  in  the  fall, 
to  bend  the  tops  down,  and  throw  a  spadeful  of  earth  over  them.  The  snow  soon 
covers  them.  The  Antwerps  are  far  superior,  in  flavor,  to  the  native  varieties 
mentioned — so  is  the  Orange,  and  other  varieties  that  might  be  named — ^they  are 
the  Raspberry  in  perfection.  The  Red  Aatwerp  is  hardy  in  the  gardens  about 
this  city,  requiring  no  protection. 

Mr.  Hooker  observed  that  the  Black  Raspberry  would  usually  sell  higher  than 
other  varieties,  being  much  sought  after  for  preserving.  The  foreign  varieties 
ripened  very  fast,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  over-ripe,  so  that  they  required  to  be 
watched,  or  a  portion  of  the  crop  was  destroyed.  This  was  not  so  with  the  Black. 
It  would  keep  in  good  condition  several  days. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Oswego,  thought  it  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Black  Raspberry 
was  not  attacked  by  worms  when  ripe,  like  other  varieties. 

Mr.  Barry  considered  this  a  bad  sign,  as  insects  were  good  judges  of  fruit. 
'  If  the  people  want  the  Black  Raspberry,  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  them 
than  for  a  better  sort,  so  as  to  make  their  growth  more  profitable,  of  course  fruit 
growers  would  do  well  to  raise  them.  But,  when  all  the  pains  necessary  to  grow 
better  kinds  is  a  slight  protection  in  winter,  in  exposed  localities,  no  one  should 
allow  the  trouble  to  frighten  them  from  their  culture.  This  would  be  progress  in 
the  wrong  direction.  The  Black  Raspberry  is  too  woody  for  our  fancy.  If  we 
were  obliged  to  eat  a  certain  amount  of  wood,  we  should  prefer  to  have  it  separate 
from  the  fruit 

Gooseberries. — ^Mr.  Hooker  thought  Gooseberries  a  veiy  profitable  crop  for 
market,  if  they  could  be  grown  free  from  mildew.  Had  raised  some  for  market, 
which  he  sold  at  eighteen  cents  per  quart. 

Mr.  George  Ellwanger  had  found  that  the  Orovm  Boh,  White  Smith,  and  other 
strong  growing  varieties,  were  not  apt  to  mildew. 

'  Mr.  Hooker;  on  light  soils,  never  got  a  good  berry,  even  with  thorough  mulch- 
ing. Had  no  trouble  in  growing  Gooseberries  free  from  mildew  on  a  heavy  soil. 
Houghton's  Seedling  had  never  mildewed  with  him. 

Mr.  Ellwanger  h^  never  known  Houghton's  Seedling  to  mildew,  even  on  the 
lightest  soil. 

Mr.  Hodge  cultivated  twenty  varieties.  Found  that,  after  two  or  three  years, 
the  mildew  entirely  destroyed  them.  Does  better  in  a  heavy  soil,  but  even  then 
mildews.  Heavy  pruning  and  a  stiff  soil,  are  the  best  preventives.  Never  recol- 
lected seeing  mildew  on  Houghton's  Seedling. 

Mr.  Barry  said  the  Gooseberry  required  a  cool,  moist  soil.  In  Lower  Canada, 
Maine,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  it  succeeded  almost  as  well  as  in 
the  cool,  moist  climate  of  England. 

Mr.  Warren,  of  Genesee  Co.,' had  raised  the  Gooseberry,  without  trouble  from 
mildew,  in  a  light  soil,  on  the  north  side  of  a  board  fence. 

Sheltib. — ^Benjamin  Hodge  thought  this  subject  very  important.  Shelter  was 
W  essential  to  the  growth  of  fruit  in  many  localities.  Peaches  could  not  be  raised 
A    at  Buffalo— not  on  account  of  severe  frosts,  as  many  thought^  but  because 
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cold,  bleftk  winds.  At  the  lower  end  of  Grand  Island,  is  a  tract  of  land  called 
Peach  Haven,  it  is  protected  from  the  west  winds  by  a  nataral  forest.  There 
the  Peach  sticceeds  well.  Would  advise  the  planting  of  the  Norway  Spruce;  it 
grows  quick,  and  will  aflford  good  shelter. 

Mr.  Hooker  said  many  fruit  growers  thought  the  principal  injury  to  the  Peach, 
was  from  the  cold  northeasterly  winds  in  the  spring,  just  after  blossoming. 

Mr.  Burtis,  of  Rochester,  would  prefer  the  coldest,  bleakest  hill  for  a  peach 
orchard,  so  that  the  ground  would  freeze  4eep,  and  thus  keep  the  trees  back  in 
the  spring. 

Mr.  Fish,  of  Rochester,  had  found,  by  experience,  that  when  the  Peach  crop 
failed,  it  was,  in  almost  every  case,  in  consequence  of  extreme  cold  in  winter.    , 

Dr.  Roach,  of  Ontario  Co.,  has  two  peach  orchards,  of  about  two  hundred  trees 
each.  One  is  exposed  to  the  west  wind,  and  the  other  pretty  well  sheltered.  From 
the  exposed  orchard  he  gathered  about  a  peck  of  peaches,  last  season,  and,  from 
the  other,  one  hundred  and  fifty  baskets. 

Mr.  Barry  had  no  donbt  but  exposure  to  the  west  winds  was  very  injurious. 
The  winter  before  last,  the  west  sides  of  hemlock-trees,  standing  in  the  natural 
forest,  were  injured  by  Uie  cold  of  the  winter,  as  were  the  west  sides  of  privet 
hedges,  and  other  hardy  plants,  plainly  showing  the  evil  effects  of  continued  cold 
blasts  from  the  west.  Pear  plantations  that  were  exposed,  bore  but  little.  Mr. 
Barry  agreed  with  Mr.  Hodge,  that  the  Norway  Spruce  should  be  recommended 
as  a  suitable  tree  to  plant  for  sheltering  orchards.  For  small  gardens;  the  Arbor 
Vita  would  be  suitable.  - 

Mr.  Langworthy  had  cultivated  the  Peach  for  twenty-five  years,  somewhat  as  a 
profession.  He  fpund  that  both  the  east  ahd  west  winds  destroyed  a  good  deal 
of  fruit.  As  a  general  rule,  the  rows  of  trees  on  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the 
orchards  bear  but  little,  while  those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  orchard  bear  well. 

Of  the  value  of  shelter  for  the  orchard,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Those 
who  have  travelled  over  the  Western  prairies,  and  noticed  the  effects  of  the 
tremendous  winds  that  prevail  there  on  fruit-trees,  must  feel  the  importance  of 
shelter.  Were  we  to  plant  an  orchard  t>n  the  prairies,  we  would  almost  surround 
it  with  a  belt  of  Norways. 

Hardy  Grapes, — H.  N.  Langworthy  would  like  to  have  gentlemen  talk  freely 
about  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the  Qrape.  The  finest  Grapes,  he  often 
observed,  were  those  that  were  grown  on  part  of  vines  that  had  run  up  among 
the  branches  of  some  neighboring  apple,  or  other  tree,  where  they  seemed  to  fully 
ripen  in  the  shade.  From  this,  he  argued  that  the  sun  was  not  necessary  to  ripen 
the  Grape — ^it  seemed  to  require  warm  air. 

Mr.  Hodge  hardly  thought  the  Isabella  Grape  would  ripen  well  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rochester,  in  ordinary  seasons. 

Mr.  Barry  thought,  with  proper  culture,  the  Isabella  Grape  could  be  ripened  in 
Rochester  almost  every  season.  He  referred  to  the  beautiful,  w^ll-ripened  Isabellas 
raised  by  Mr.  McKay,  of  Naples,  Ontario  Co.,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  McKay,  to  give  the  meeting  some  in- 
formation as  to  his  mode  of  culture,  profits,  &c. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  been  somewhat  interested  with  Mr.  McKay  in  the  imiture  of 
the  Grape.  He  pruned  very  close  every  season,  and  trained  his  vines  on  wire 
trellises  some  seven  feet  high.  The  lower  branches  were  trained  very  near  the 
ground.  The  vines  were  one  rod  apart  each  way,  making  one  hundred  and  sixty 
to  the  acre.  He  thoroughly  manured.  The  fruit  ripened  every  season  perfectly. 
The  soil  is  gravelly,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  a  northeastern  exposure.  The  product 
is  abont  $1,200  per  acre.    Mostly  sold  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 
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Mr.  Flower,  of  Syracnse,  stated  that  a  gentleman  near  Sjracase  had  sold  $800 
worth  of  Grapes  from  half^n  acre. 

Mr.  Hodge  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  McKay's  Grapes.  They  are  ripe  Grapes 
— a  beautifal  black.  Not  one-quarter  of  the  people  of  Buffalo  ever  saw  a  ripe 
Isabella  Grape. 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  of  Bloomfield,  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  McKay's  Grapes.  He 
has  a  favorable  situation.  He  prunes  very  thoroughly  both  in  the  winter  and  in 
the  summer,  and  thus  the  shade  is  lessened,  and  the  fruit  exposed  to  the  light  and 
air.  Got  a  fiiir  crop  the  third  year  after  planting.  At  present  prices,  the  culti- 
rator  can  depend  upon  from  $500  to  $800  per  acre  profit. 

Mr.  Barry  thought  that  this  discussion  must  have  convinced  all  that  the  Isabella 
Grape  will  ripen  here  ^very  season ;  and  that  the  raising,  of  hardy  Grapes  is  not 
only  profitable,  but  exceedingly  so. 

Some  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Ainsworth  in  regard  to  their 
method  of  pruning  the  Grape, 

Graiting  old  Apple-Treks. — Mr.  Hodge  said,  if  trees  were  healthy  and 
rigorous,  it  would  be  wise  to  graft ;  if  old  and  sickly,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
cut  them  down,  and  })lant  out  young  trees.  Some  years  since,  a  gentleman  in  his 
neighborhood  wished  him  to  send  men  to  graft  an  old  orchard  on  his  place.  Mr. 
H.  advised  him  to  cut  down  his  old  trees  and  plant  a  young  orchard.  He  found 
some  itinerant  grafters  that  did  the  work.  In  three  years,  he  was  so  sick  of  the 
operation  that  be  cut  the  whole  down,  and  planted  young  trees.  If  the  ground 
is  well  prepared  by  thorough,  deep  ploughing  and  manuring,  and  the  trees  well 
cnltivated,  young  trees  will  bear  so  early  as  to  astonish  those  who  plant.  In  1848, 
he  furnished  a  gentleman  with  one  hundred  apple-trees.  From  these  trees,  in  the 
fall  of  1854,  were  picked  one  hundred  and  twenty  barrels  of  apples.  They  were 
mostly  Baldwins  and  Greenings.     Two  Baldwin  trees  bore  three  barrels  each. 

Mr.  Barber,  of  Ontario  Co.,  had  considerable  experience  in  grafting  old  or- 
chards. He  did  not  graft  in  the  tops  of  trees,  but  cut  off  large  limbs  six  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  or  more.  Then  put  in  good,  strong  scions,  of  some  quick 
growing  varieties,  all  around  the  limb,  as  thick  as  they  can  set,  about  an  inch 
apart.  This  must  be  done  before  the  sap  starts.  These  scions  grow  and  form  a 
lip  all  around  the  limb  of  the  tree,  and  the  more  feeble  of  these  scions  can  be  cut 
away.  Trees  treated  in  this  way,  had  produced  three  barrels  the  third  year.  Had 
grafted  Apple-trees  in  this  manner  that  had  been  broken  off,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  stump,  and  Pear-frees  that  had  lost  the  entire  head  by  blight,  and  never  failed 
to  get  a  good  top.  If  the  grafting  was  done  early,  a  lot  of  shoots  would  soon 
appear,  and  furnish  leaves  enough  to  elaborate  the  sap. 

Mr.  Hooker  had  pursued  a  similar  method  with  Pear-trees  destroyed  with 
blight,  and  with  success.  Also,  with  Apple-trees  in  a  few  cas^s.  The  wood  of 
the  large  limb  became  discolored,  and  showed  signs  of  decay. 

Benjamin  Fish  thought  there  was  no  general  rule  for  grafting  old  trees.  If  a 
tree  had  been- well  pruned  and  well  cared  for,  it  could  be  grafted  with  success ; 
but  as  farmers  generally  treat  their  trees,  pruning  them  with  an  axe,  they  become 
diseased,  and  when  a  large  limb  of  such  a  tree  is  grafted,  the  wood  decays,  and 
the  tree  becomes  hollow  and  worthless. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  said  there  were  a  number  of  old  Apple-trees  near  Geneva,  planted 
in  the  olden  time  by  the  Indians.  These  trees  were  cut  down  by  Gen.  Sullivan. 
They  show  signs  of  this,  as  many  of  them  have  two  trunks.  These  trees  were 
grafted  fifteen  years  since,  and  are  now  profitable  trees. 

Mr.  Barry  thought  Mr.  Barber  showed  some  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology 
in  his  remarks.    He  was  opposed^  however,  to  grafting  old  trees,  when  in  a  state 
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of  decline,  except  in  special  cases — as  when  a  person  takes  possession  of  a  farm 
destitate  of  good  frnit,  with  a  few  old  Apple-trees  growing.  In  snch  a  case,  it 
would  be  well  to  graft,  so  as  to  have  fruit  enough  for  family  use  as  quick  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Barry  said  that  the  growing  of  Winter  Pears  was  yet  a  new  business. 
Winter  Pears  could  be  grown  as  easily  as  Fall  Pears — ^the  only  difference  is  the 
trouble  of  keeping  the  Winter  Pears  until  they  ripen.  Most  of  the  winter  varie- 
ties will  keep  and  ripen  in  barrels  in  the  cellar,  as  easily  as  Apples.  He  had 
been  surprised  to  find  how  little  care  and  trouble  they  required.  The  JSaster 
BuerrSj  Lawrence,  and  Vicar  of  WifikfMf  mskj  \>^  grown  and  ripened  here  aa 
easily  as  Baldwin  Apples. 

At  this  stage  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Barry  presented  to  the  Convention  a  fine  dish 
of  Easter  BeurrS  Fears,  kept  in  a  barrel  in  the  cellar  until  taken  out  to  bring  to 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hodge  observed,  that  in  selecting  Pears  for  market  culture,  it  was  important 
not  only  to  get  Pears  of  good  quality,  but  those  that  bear  large  crops.  As  to 
making  Pear  culture  pay,  there  could  be  no  question  about  that  A  Pear-tree  in 
Mr.  H.'s  vicinity,  bore  forty  bushels  last  season,  and  another,  belonging  to  his 
brother,  bore  twenty  bushels,  which  were  sold  at  $2  per  bushel.  This  was  an 
inferior  variety. 

Mr.  Hooker  found  Winter  Pears  quite  variable  as  to  quality.  Had  no  trouble 
in  ripening  them — ^the  trouble  was  to  grow  them  good.  If  well  grown,  they  would 
ripen  well. 

Mr.  Barry  observed  that  trees  of  Winter  Pears  did  not 'bear  fine  fruit  until  they 
attained  some  age.  The  GlotU  Morceau  did  not  bear  fine  fruit,  even  on  the  quince, 
until  eight  or  ten  years  old.  Winter  Pears  must  be  well  grown.  Imperfect,  poor 
specimens  will  never  ripen. 

A  small,  but  very  fine  exhibition  of  WirUer  Fruit,  was  made  by  several  members 
of  the  Society. — Rural  New  Yorker. 
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PHARBITIS   RUBRO-GCBRULBA,* 

ConvolTulaoeze,  Pentandria  Monogjnia. 

The  appearance  alone,  and  tHe  form  of  the  flower,  as  wdl  as  can  be  produced 
in  a  picture,  for  want  of  an  example  from  natnre,  oblige  us  to  append  to  the 
Pharlntis  this  Ipoms&a  of  authors.  In  adopting  as  a  nsefnl  and  probablj  natural 
dlyision,  this  distinction  of  the  Pharbitis  from  out  of  the  still  very  irregular  group 
of  the  Ipomaeas,  it  seems  to  us  evi()entl7  impossible  to  separate  the  species  in 
question  from  the  Pharbitis  hispida,  Choisj  (Convolvulus  purpureus,  L.),  proto- 
type of  ibis  group  of  Liseron's  Annual,  so  popular  for  the  decoration  of  windows, 
balconies,  and  green  arbors. 

Notwithstanding  the  tropical  origin  of  the  Pharbitis,  it  owes  to  its  annual 
continuance  as  well  as  to  its  rapid  development,  the  faculty,  valuable  to  us,  of 
vegetating  and  flowering  in  the  open  air  in  our  climate.  It  is,  at  least,  true^  of 
the  common  species,  such  as  the  Pharbitis ' hispida  and  P.  Nil;  as  to  the  less 
common  species  here  figured  from  a  cultivated  specimen,  last  summer,  in  the  Tan 
Houtte  establishment,  it  appears  to  be  of  a  more  delicate  nature. 

Pre-eminently  distingnished  in  the  genus  by  its  general  smoothness,  and  by  the 
remarkable  shortness  of  the  calyx  divisions,  this  species  probably  varies  in  color, 
and  does  not  always  present  the  contrast  of  blue  and  violet  carmine  on  thq  two 
faces'Of  the  corolla.  Let  us  add  that,  in  the  pictures  of  the  model  plant,  the 
angles  are  sharply  acuminate,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  figure,  slightly  indented 
apd  obtase.  Should  not  this  constitute  a  specific  difference  ?  A  question  im- 
possible to  determine  without  studying  the  plant  itself. 

The  Pharbitis  rubro-coBrulea  comes  from  Mexico.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land before  1834,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Anglo- 
Mexican  Society  for  the  worthing  of  mines.  We  have  every  reason  to  belie Ve 
that  it  is  still  very  rare  in  the  gardens  on  the  continent.  J.  K  P. 

Culture^ — The  Pharbitis*  rubro-ccBrulea  should  be  sown  in  a  warm  bed,  and 
nnder  glass,  redressed,  and  put  into  a  warm  greenhouse ;  or,  simply  sow  it,  soon 
after,  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  in  March  or  April.  '  Its  very  tender  stems  require 
to  be  trained,  twined  into  juniper  branches',  or  any  other  small  shrub  with  strong 
twigs.  Later,  place  these  stems  within  reach  of  some  branched  bush,  to  pass  the 
summer,  and  the  plant  will  very  soon  cover  and  ornament  it.  It  will  there  display 
during  the  whole  summer  its  numerous  flowers,  which  are  very  large,  and  of  the 
purest  cerulean  blue  color  I  Here  and  there,  a  flash  of  carmine  will  ornament 
some  part  of  the  corolla. — Flore  des  Serres, 


HABROTHAMNUS  AURANTIACUS. 

BEGEL. 

'  This  belongs  to  a  sub-genus  of  Oestrum,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  Oestrum 
AuraDtiacnm.  This  elegant  species  flowered  first  in  the  garden  of  Rurich,  about 
1850;  its  origin  Guatemala;  its  color  suffices  to. distinguish  it  from  the  other 
species  of  Habrothamnns,  and  especially  B.  elegans.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  greenhouse  shrubs. — Ibid. 


♦  See  Ppontispfece. 
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EVERGREENS.— WHAT   SHALL  WE  PLANT? 
Mr.  BuUCi  Catalogue. 

-^*-  ^tf-:.M        WKiiL  prepared  catalogue  of  trees,  with  information  snch 

V-  /  y^/M^^  as  an  experienced  nurseryman  is  capable  of  giving,  if  he 
inclines  to  embody  his  acqaired  knowledge,  we  always 
welcome.  It  is  a  task  to  make  soch  an  one,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  give  due  credit  to  the  maker  when  we  find 
'  his  information  reliable.  Sach,  in  the  main,  is  "  A  De- 
j  scriptive  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  grown 
(and  for  sale  by  Robert  Buist,  Rosedale  Nurseries,  Darby 
\  Road,  near  Philadelphia."  Since  the  breaking-up  of  the 
(old  Landreth  Nurseries,  in  this  neighborhood,  Pbiladel- 
^  phia  has  presented  fewer  extensive  establishments  where 
trees  in  large  quantities  could  be  purchased  than  would 
seem  to  be  her  proportion ;  but  land  has  become  so  dear 
in  our  vicinity,  that  nurserymen  have  been  obliged  to  remove  to  some  distance, 
where  ground  was  more  reasonable,  and  they  are  distributed  near  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns  and  villages,  such  as  Westchester,  J.  L.  Darlington  &  Co. ;  near 
Norristown,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  Alan  W.  Corson ;  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  David 
J.  Qriscom;  Germantown,  Thomas  Meehan,  William  Saunders,  John  Bright, 
Messrs.  Maupay,  Bowman,  Ac;  Ellzabethtown,  N.  J.,  Wm.  Reid;  Marcus  Hook, 
Pa.,  D.  Fulton;  near  Burlington,  N.  J.,  George  Deacon;  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  Isaac 
Pullen;  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  David  Ferguson.  Several  other  establishments 
are  growing  up,  and  promise,  ere  long,  to  have  a  supply  that  wilt  keep  us  by  no 
means  in  the  rear,  in  this  respect.  Meantime,  we  shall  make  Mr.  Buist's  Catalogue 
the  text  for  a  few  remarks. 

The  Evergreens  are  the  first,  and  Mr.  B.^s  list  is  a  highly  interesting  one.  The 
following,  from  the  Introduction,  is  excellent ;  the  difficulty  generally  is  to  induce 
the  planter,  or  his  successor,  to  cut  away  a  fine  tre^,  to  make  room  for  better 
growth : — 

<<  We  mnst  obserre  that  nearly  all  planters  of  coniferous  Evergi:een8  make  the  same  fatal 
error  in  planting  the  margins  of  walks,  oarriage-roads,  and  drires.  Trees  are  generally 
small  when  procured  from  the  nursery,  and  they  are  at  once  planted  about  thi^e  to  six  feet 
from  the  edge  of  an  entrance  in  place  of  twenty  feet.  Where  an  approach  is  required  to 
be  belted  with  Pines  or  Spruce,  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared,  at  least  twenty  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  drive ;  and  any  quick-growing  tree,  such  as  Silver  Maple,  planted  close 
to  the  verge,  to  give  shade  or  shelter.  When  the  Evergreens  have  attained  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  the  Maples  «an  be  dispensed  with,  and  removed  to  some  boundarj,  or 
destroyed.  Some  may  think  this  a  tedious  process,  but  it  is  the  best  and  most  permanent 
for  having  an  approach  to  a  mansion  worthy  of  a  name,  and  it  will  he  a  permanent  memento 
of  the  planter  to  all  eyeS  of  taste." 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  above  advice.  We  have  seen  recently  many 
examples  where  the  newly  planted  trees  have  encroached  upon  walks  and  drives, 
after  four  or  five  years'  planting.  It  is  difficult,  we  know  by  eirperience,  to  look 
upon  the  little  trees  of  three  or  four  feet  height  as  towering  monarchs,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  points  which  requires  the  experience  of  a  landscape-gardener,  or  of  a 
man  of  some  forethought. 

Commencing  on  page  1,  it  may  prove  a  useful  service  to  many  about  to  plant, 
if  we  insert  Mr.  Buist's  remarks  on  the  several  species  of  Evergreens  which  he 
has  for  sale  : —  M 

**  Trees  and  Shrubs  can  be  removed  from  October  to  April,  whilst  the  ground  is  open.    The     D) 
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roots  of  trees  shoald  nerer  be  exposed  to  the  air  after  arrival.  T^ej  should  be  watered  and 
placed  in  the  earth  at  onoe  till  properly  planted. 

**  AbieSf  the  Spruce  Fir.  All  the  species  are  ornamental,  and  many  are  useful  as  timber- 
trees.  Thejr  grow  in  dry,  elevated,  rich  soils,  though  some  will  do  well  in  rich,  moist  valleys, 
in  the  vicinity  of  water,  or  Jin  the  midst  of  rocks.  Their  diversity  of  growth  Is  excessive. 
We  have  had  Pygmea  twenty  years,  and  it  does  not  exceed  three  fee\,  whilst  we  have  had 
ExctUa  to  grow  as  much  in  one  year, 

'*  Araucaria,  a  genus  of  remarkable  trees,  natives  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  all  of 
majestic  growth,  attaining  the  height  of  over  100  feet.  We  feax;  that  none  of  them  will  be 
generally  hardy  here,  but,  in  Southern  latitudes,  they  grow  freely  in  sandy,  rich  soil,  with 
a  dry  bottom. 

**  Berberis,  Berberry.  Some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  have  been  raised  to  a  new  genus, 
Mahonia^  by  botanidts.  We  adhere  to  the  original  name  for  all.  They  are  pretty  dwarf 
shrubs,  with  shining  foliage  of  various  forms,  and  all  pleasing.    All  have  yellow  flowers. 

**  Buxusy  Box-Tree,  principally  native^  of  the  East,  where,  they  are  much  used  in  formal 
gardening,  as  they  may  be  trimmed  into  every  imaginable  shape.  They  like  rich,  deep, 
loamy  soil,  and  succeed  well  in  shady  situations. 

*'  Ctdrus,  To  this  family  belongs  the  celebrated  tree  of  Mount  Lebanon.  They  all  delight 
in  rieh,  sandy  soil,  with  a  dry  bottom ;  being  natives  of  mountains,  th^  are  impatient  of 
their  roots  being  saturated  at  any  period  of  the  year.  They  are  all  trees  of  a  gigantic 
habit,  with  a  grandeur  that  excitea  universal  admiration ;  growth  from  60  to  140  feet. 

'*  Cephaletaxva^  Japan  Yew-Tree.  This  valuable  addition  to  our  evergreen  Conifers  is  one 
of  the  discoveries  of  B.  Fortune,  in  his  enterprising  travels  in  Japan  and  China.  The  spe- 
cies which  bears  his  name,  the  only  individual  yet  knoi^n  to  us,  is  a  shrub  of  pleasing  habit, 
and  likely  to  become  popular  when  a  little  more  common ;  at  present,  the  supply  is  rather 
limited  to  make  it  available  to  the  general  purchaser.     Fortunii^  Fortune's  yew. 

"Ceragus,  the  Laurel  Bird  Cherry.  An  indispensable  family  to  the  landscape,  or  the  most 
humble  gardener  who  has  any  pretensions  to  taste.  It  is  the  universal  favorite  of  all  Europe ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  species  are  not  perfectly  hardy  here,  though  south  of  Baltimore  they 
grow  luxuriantly.     They  are  all  shrubs  of  from  four  to  fifteen  feet  high. 

'^Cotoneatter,  dwarf  shrubs  of  procumbent  habit,  much  used  in  covering  rockwork  or  low 
walls ;  small  foliage ;  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  scarlet  berries,  that  are  as  brilliant  as 
garnets  during  winter. 

*'  Cryptomeria^  Japan  Cedar,  a  new  tree  of  very  distinct  habit,  from  the  mountains  of  Japan ; 
it  delights  in  moist,  rich  soils ;  of  pyramidal  form,  with  drooping  branchlets ;  perfectly  hardy, 
and'grows  rapidly,  two  to  four  feet  in  a  season :  if  planted  in  a  poor  soil,  the  foliage  has  a 
brown,  stunted  appearance." 

As  regards  tbe  Cryptomeria,  we  have  doDbts  in  recommending  it  even  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia,  and  we  would  make  the  same  remark  regarding  Deodara ; 
it  has,  in  some  favored  situations,  stood  well  in  our  neighborhood,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  has  proved  a  failure  ;  there  may  be,  and  probably  is,  much  in  what 
Mr.  Buist  says  regarding  a  moist,  rich  soil  for  the  Cryptomeria,  and  situation  and 
aspect  will  have  much  to  do  with  it,  probably.  Our  native  Cedars  were  every- 
where  extremely  injured  by  the  winter  of  1856,  and  we  must  not  abandon  these 
two  beautiful  Evergreens  without  further  trial.  Cilpressns  fnnebris  has  not 
proved  hardy  with  us,  and  the  others  require  further  trial. 

**  Cupresgus,  Evergreen  Cypress.  It  is  but  very  recently  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
introduce  this  family  amongst  our  hardy  Evergreens.  They  appear  to  be  natives  of  all 
parts  of  fhe  globe,  and  recent  introductions  render  them  very  interesting  shrubs  to  the 
planter.  They  are  best  planted  on  lawns,  or  as  single  specimens  in  the  shrubbery,  or  on 
the  margin  of  walks.     They  attain  considerable  height,  and  will  grow  in  any  good  soil. 

"  Cunninghamia^  sinensis  or  lanceolata,  approaches  Araucaria  Braziliensis  in  appearance, 
but  more  hardy ;  requires  light,  rich  soil,  and  will  grow  thirty  feet  high ;  scarce. 

"  Eieagnus  kortetuU,  Silvery  Oleaster,  a  rather  tender  shrub  fmr  this  latitude. 

"  Mri^botryajaponica,  Loquat.  A  small  tree,  with  large  foliage,  nearly  equal  to  the  Mag- 
nolia, producing  a  fruit,  in  the  winter  season,  very  similar  to  an  Aprioot ;  grows  well  in  the 
Southern  States. 

"  EsccUloniaf  dwarf  shrubs,  with  rosy  red  flowers ;  very  desirable  for  Southern  latitudes 

{To  be  c<mUnued,) 
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Ab-iktbsxm  Rspobt. — The  ad-interim  report  from  the  Conmiittee  of  the  American  Pomolo- 
gical  Society,  will  be  found  of  the  highest  interest.  The  neW  fnzits  ripened  the  past  season, 
have  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  the  Committee,  and  they  give  their  unbiassed  opinions  in  a 
manner  highly  satisfactory ;  their  labors  will  attract  the  attention  of  all  persons  interested 
in  these  important  topics. 

The  length  of  the  above  report  has  prevented  the  insertion,  this  month,  of  "  Visits  to 
Country  Places,  around  Newport ;"  Mr.  Chorlton^s  excellent  article  on  "  Peas"  supersedes 
one  of  the  "  Old  Digger's"  on  the  same  subject,  and  contains  later  information  as  to  kinds 
to  be  selected  for  growth.  The  interesting  biography  of  Loudon  being  concluded  in  the 
present  number,  we  shall  have  more  spiice  in  our  next  to  devote  to  our  correspondents. 


Mbmoib  of  Loudon. — ^This  graceful  memoir  is  concluded  in  the  present  number,  and  doubt- 
less has  interested  most  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Loudon's  career  was  a  tnost  usefVil  one ;  in 
respect  to  its  close,  it  resembled  Sir  Walter  Scott's ;  he  was  ruined  pecuniarily,  however, 
by  his  own  publication  of  the  great  work,  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum,  which 
was  issued,  on  his  own  account,  at  an  outlay  of  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  but  it  sold  so  well, 
that  only  thirteen  thousand  remained  to  be  paid  at  the  eod  of  1841,  and  he  died  in  1843. 
The  work  has  since  sold  extensively,- and  his  debts  were  paid. 

In  industry,  Mr.  London  will  compare  favorably  with  Sir  Walter;  he  had  four  periodicals, 
viz  :  The  Gardener%  NeUurcU  History,  and  Architectural  Magazines,  and  tiie  Arboretum^  which 
was  published  in  monthly  numbers,  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and,  to  produce  these  at  the 
proper  time,  he  literally  worked  dCght  and  day,  suffering  much  pain,  and  writing  with  two 
fingers  of  his  left  hand.  Never  did  any  man  possess  more  energy  and  determination; 
whatever  he  began  he  pursued  with  enthusiasm,  and  carried  out,  notwithstanding  obstacles 
that  would  have  discouraged  any  ordinary  person. 

His  labors  as  a  landscape-gardener  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed,  but  he  always  con- 
sidered the  most  important  was  laying  out  the  arboretum  so  nobly  presented  by  Joseph 
Stmtt,  M.  P.,  to  the  town  of  Derby. 


Thb  Advebtisino  Shbbt. — ^Nothing  marks  the  increased  influence  of  the  Horticulturist 
more  than  the  demand  for  space  in  its  advertising  sheet ;  it  seems  likely  to  exceed,  in 
extent  of  pages,  the  work  itself.  The  present  month's  issue  is  an  interesting  resume  of  the 
business  of  the  country,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  which  will  command  attention.  The 
printer  has  been  curious  enough  to  sum  up  the  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  thirty- 
four  pages  that  have  passed  under  his  critical  eye,  and  finds  them  to  amount  to  two  million 
and  upwards,  independent  of  those  without  enumeration  of  the  quantity. 

The  importanee  d  concentrating  in  one  journal  the  whole  advertising  of  this  extensive 
and  flourishing  business  must  be  apparent ;  we  receive  incidentally  from  correspondents 
the  strongest  evidence  of  its  value  to  both  buyer  and  seller,  and  were  we  at  all  disposed  to 
be  jealous,  might  take  exception  to  remarks  which  indicate  that  it  is  the  first  part  to  be 
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read.  The  pabUslier  will  gire  increased  attention  to  this  department,  as  the  circulation 
increases,  and  as  he  is  enabled  to  spread  this  Information  before  the  purchasers,  he  may  be 
obliged  to  increase  his  ehaiges  to  prevent  the  adyertising  from  exceeding  the  limits  of  the 
post-office  regulations.    The  20th  of  the  month  is  now  rather  late. 

CAUomAB  OF  THE  VnrKTABD. — ^We  add,  bj  the  kindness  and  knowledge  of  R.  Bnchanan, 
Ebq.,  of  Cindinnati,  a  Calendar  of  the  operations  in  the  vineyard,  which  is  not  only  a  new 
feature,  bat  a  most  valuable  one.  Coming  as  it  does  from  the  vicinage  of  the  vineyards, 
and  penned  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  observant  of  the  cultivators  of  the  vine,  and 
an  esteemed  writer  upon  it,  we  feel  n^uch  pleased  in  presenting  such  results  to  our  readers. 

Ths  iLLoroiB  Statb  HoBTicDiAinUL  SocziTT  has  organised  in  the  right  spirit,  and  discus- 
sions on  fruit  have  been  held  at  Decatur— E.  6.  Hull,  President,  J.  B.  Starr,  Reoording 
Seoretaiy.  This  Society  will  be  extremely  usefol^  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  reoeive  its 
reports. 

Pbajis  AOAiir. — We  had  hoped  to  have  got  rid  of  the  subject  of  "  Pears  on  the  Quince," 
leaving  them  to  the  test  of  time,  but  a  cogent  reply  of  Dr.  Ward  to  Mr.  Field's  article  in 
last  number,  will  require  insertion  at  our  hands,  and,  if  we  possibly  can  find  room,  shall 
appear  next  month.  . 

Ths  Cold  of  Jakuart  has  been  even  more  severe  than  daring  the  previous  winter,  and 
has,  we  fear,  again  done  injury  to  fruit  and  other  trees.  The  snow,  however,  proved  a 
protection  to  wheat,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  plants  and  even  trees.  The  cold  '*  cycle"  which 
has  been  upon  us,  it  may  be  hoped,  has  readied  its  maximum.  In  this  region,  thermo- 
meters exhibited  various  degrees  of  cold  from  20O  below  zero  to  60  at  the  same  time,  and 
at  not  greater  distances  than  a  mile  or  two  apart,  proving  that  there  are  eddies  of  cold  air 
not  entirely  influenced  by  elevation.  It  is  believed,  the  intensity  of  cold  has  been  as  great 
as  any  of  the  same  duration  daring  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Skaters  have  had  their 
amusement  at  New  Orleans,  and  in  much  of  the  southern  country  there  has  been  great 
suffering,  while,  at  the  north  and  northwest,  it  has  been  intolerable  ;  thermometers  at  4(P 
below  zero  are  so  often  reported  as  not  to  be  chronicable,  and  we  are  obliged  to  leave  that 
matter  to  some  accurate  meteorologists. 

Frittf  nr  Cakada. — In  looking' over  the  December  number  of  the  HorticulturUt,  I  saw  an 
article—written  by  Cockbum  and  Brown,  of  Montreal — speaking  of  the  apple-tree  being 
killed  down ;  they  say  it  is  a  thing  almost  unknown  with  them.  I  find  it  one  of  the  worst 
things  to  contend  with.  Losing  the  tenninal  bud  causes  a  crook  at  every  year's  growth, 
which  injures  the  looks  of  our  trees  very  much.  And  another  thing  we  have  to  contend 
with — ^the  heaving  up  of  trees  in  the  spring.  In  the  nursery  row  we  can  manage  them  very 
well,  by  farrowing  up  in  the  fall,  but  seedlings  are  difficult  to  manage.  I  am  aware  that 
draining  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Brown,  or  some  other  gentleman,  will 
give  some  information,  through  the  Hortictdtwrist^  touching  this  matter.  He  speaks  rather 
ttnfkvorably  qf  the  Early  Harvest  and  the  Baldwin.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  those  two 
famous  apples  are  the  most  hardy  we  have  here  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario ;  as 
for  the  Fameuse  and  St.  Lawrence,  they  are  very  productive ;  Burrasso,  rather  a  poor  keeper ; 
Keswick  Codlin,  very  hardy,  and  comes  into  bearing  first  of  all;  Hawthomdon,  a  great 
bearer ;  Alexander,  a  fine  grower ;  Read  Astrachan,  promises  well ;  R.  I.  Greening,  a  strag- 
gling grower,  but  makes  a  fine  tree ;  Ribston  Pippin,  a  fine  grower,  and  one  of  our  most 
profitable  apples  ;  Northern  Spy,  I  could  not  recommend  for  general  cultivation;  Fall  Pip- 
pin, Spice  Sweet,  Talman  Sweet,  and  Qravenstein,  are  among  our  very  best  apples. 
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Plums.    We  have  a  diiBonlty  in  badding  the  sioek  on  acootint  of  the  blight,  and  we  have 
the  black  rot  to  contend  with,  and  the  little  Turk,  the  cnrcnlio. 
Cherries  suffered  very  much  hy  the  hard  winter  or  apring,  especlallj  the  Heart  kinds. 

B.  hoBBRf  Nurseryman. 
Cohowrg^  Canada  West. 


A  Nbw  Fruft. — Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany  describes  a  new  fruit — ^the  Durian  of  Borneo 
— thus :  "  The  Durian  is  a  fruit  of  which  we  hear  little,  where  all  praise  is  given  to  the 
Hangosteen,  while  the  Durian  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  fruit  much  liked  hy  natives,  but 
whose  offensive  smell  renders  it  disagreeable  to*  Europeans.  There  is,  however,  no  com- 
parison between  them ;  tlie  Mangosteen  resembles  a  peach  or  a  grape,  and  can  hardlj  be 
said  to  be  superior,  if  equal,  to  either :  the  Durian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fruit  of  a  per- 
fectly unique  character ;  we  have  nothing  with  which  it  can  be  compared,  and  it  is  ther^iire 
the  more  diflcult  to  Judge  whetb^Br  it  is  or  is  not  superior  to  all  other  fruits.  The  Durian 
grows  on  a  large  and  lofty  forest-tree,  something  resembling  an  elm  in  character,  but  with 
a  more  smooth  and  scaly  bark.  The  fruit  is  round,  or  slightly  oval,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  melon,  of  a  green  color,  aud  covered  with  strong  spinesj  the  bases  of  which  touch 
each  other,  and  are  consequently  somewhat  hexagonal,  while  the  points  are  very  strong 
and  sharp.  It  is  so  completely  armed,  that,  if  the  stalk  is  broken  off,  it  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter t<^lift  one  from  the  ground.  The  outer  rind  is  so  thick  and  tough,  that,  from  whatever 
height  it  may  fall,  it  is  never  broken.  From  the  base  to  the  apex,  five  very  faint  lines 
may  be  traced,  over  which,  the  spines  somewhat  curve  and  approximfl.te ;  these  are  the 
sutures  of  the  carpels,  and  show  where  the  fruit  may  be  opened  with  a  heavy  knife  and  a 
strong  hand.  The  five  cells  are  silky-white  within,  and  are  filled  with  a  mass  of  firm, 
oream-colpred  pulp,  containing  about  three  seeds  each.  This  pulp  is  the  eatable  }>art,  and 
its  consistence  and  flavor  are  indescribable.  A  rich  custard,  highly  flavored  with  almonds, 
gives  the  best  general  idea  of  it,  but  there  are  occasional  wafts  of  flavor  that  call  to  mind 
cream-cheese,  onion-sauce,  sherry-wine,  and  other  incongruous  dishes.  Then  there  is  a 
rich  glutinous  smoothness  in  the  pulp  which  nothing  else  possesses,  but  which  adds  to  its 
delicacy.  It  is  neither  acid,  nor  sweet,  nor  Juicy ;  yet  it  wants  neither  of  these  qualities, 
for  it  is  in  itself  perfect.  It  produces  no  nausea  or  other  bad  effect,  and  the  more  you  eat 
of  it  the  less  you  feel  inclined  to  stop.  In  fact,  to  eat  Durians  is  a  new  sensation  worth  a 
voyage  to  the  East  to  experience.  The  smell  of  the  ripe  fruit  it  certainly  at  first  disagree- 
able, though  less  so  when  it  has  newly  fallen  from  the  tree ;  for  the  moment  it  is  ripe  it 
falls  of  itself,  and  the  only  way  to  eat  Durians  in  perfection,  is  to  get  them  as  they  fall." 


MtTSHBOOKS. — ^These  valuable  esculents  may  be  propagated  with  greater  advantage  than 
by  the  old  mode ;  the  spawn  may  be  broken  fine,  the  largest  bits  not  exceeding  a  marble  in 
size.  Thus  prepared,  sow  it  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  beat  it  down  at  once  firmly, 
and  cover  it  with  soil.  This  plan  will  require  but  half  the  quantity  of  spawn,  and  the 
mushrooms  are  diffused  over  the  whole  surface,  no  loss  being  sustained  iu  gathering.  They 
produce  sooner  by  this  mode.  We  have  had  good  success,  the  present  winter,  with  spawn 
obtained  from  the  Messrs.  Thorbum,  jN.  Y.,  after  failing  utterly  with  that  from  others. 


Ndts  AicD  Seeds. — A  large  Christmas  box  was  carried  out,  from  this  legion,  by  the  Persiai 
which  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  at  Kew  Gardens,  near  London. 
They  are  a  present  from  Dr.  Darlington,  and  consist  of  nuts  and  seeds  of  our  forest-trees, 
collected  by  Joshua  Hoopes,  Esq.,  at  the  request  of  Sir  William.  Last  May,  the  doctor 
sent  three  boxes  containing  sections  of  our  forest-trees  and  shrubs,  each  section  a  foot  in 
length.    These  interchanges  of  value  are  highly  interesting  mementos,  and  serviceable  in 
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tlM  higheat  degree.  Our  botanical  friend  baa  lately  received  Dr.  Bromfieldg  Flora  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  a  very  complete  and  interesting  work,  which  frequently  mentions  the  Flora 
Ceairiea  of  the  recipient.    Dr.  Bromfield  recently  died,  daring  his  oriental  toar,  at  Damascns. 

Feabodt's  Sbbdlino  Stbawbsbrt  is  now  ready  to  be  sent  ont.  Mr.  P.  reqaests  his  sub- 
scribers to  inform  him  when  they  wish  to  receive  the  plants.  Address  Charles  A.  Peabody, 
Columbu?,  Georgia. 

Thk  Society  R^gionale  d* Acclimation  of  Nancy,  have  ftsned  a  cnriond' pamphlet  entitled 
"  Une  Pr^iense  Conqn^te  K  Faire,"  in  which  they  earnestly  recommend  farmers  to  breed 
horses  for  human  food  t 

The  Joftmal  of  the  United  States  Agrieuitural  Society  for  185d,  contains  matter  of  great 
interest. — We  trust  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  the  topics  discussed,  and  ean 
only  point  to  a  few  of  the  matters  it  contains,  hoping  thereby  to  call  attention  to  them.  The 
**  Relations  of  Keteorology  to  Agriculture,"  and  Lieut.  Maury's  remarks,  are  especially  worthy 
of  perusaL  Townsend  Glover's  papw  on '"  Entomology  as  applied  to  Agriculture/'  will  be 
read  with  deep  interest  and  profit.  The  "True  Value  of  Chemical  Analysis  of  Soils,"  by 
Dr.  John  D.  Baster,  every  farmer  should  study ;  that  on  '^Colza  Oil,"  by  Dr.  Ware,  demands 
further  experiment,  as  promising  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  The  "  President's 
Addresses,"  and  some  of  those  of  members  and  guests,  may  be  read  with  profit.  Altogether, 
this  volume  exhibits  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  progress  highly  creditable  to  our  country 
and  countrymen.  The  attendance  exceeded,  in  numbers,  any  meeting  of  the  kind.  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  is  to  be  the  place  of  holding  the  next  mioeting,  and  wd  consider  this  a 
judidoos  selection. 

TBiLva£SB8.-<-The  Gardeuer*s  Chronicle  regrets,  with  many  others,  that  the  missictoary, 
Livingstone,  who  has  spent  sixteen  weary  years  in  exploring  Africa,  should  have  been  totally 
ignorant  of  botany  and  gardening.  He  has  made  some  sad  mistakes  in  attempting  to  give 
information,  and  thus  thrown  discredit  on  what  may  be  true.  This  wai^t  of  education  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  in  many  travellers.  For  instance,  pleasant  aa  Bayard  Taylor's  books 
of  travel  may  be,  he  appears  never  to  have  had  his  attention  turned  to  distinguishing  one 
tree  from  another,  and  we  read  of  countries  of  the  highest  botanical  interest  with  scarcely 
an  allusion  to  the  vegetation  that  can  be  understood.  Children's  gardens,  and  a  little 
.knowledge  infused  at  school,  s)iould  be  attended  ta 

Flore  dee  Serres.-^The  three  last  numbers  of  this  Journal,  unrivalled  for  the  beauty  of 
ita  illustrations,  contain  figures  of  the  following  new  plants  superbly  drawn  and  colored  : 
Lnlia  pjurpurata ;  Dircna  blassil;  Mandevillea  suaveolens ;  Dendrobinm  bigibbum ;  Correa 
oardinaUs;  Pentapterygium  flavum ;  Primula  rosea;  Salvia  Boliviana;  Bulbocodium  verum ; 
Dianthua  sinensis,  varietates ;  WlstjEiria  frutescens,  var.  Magnifica^-quite  an  acquisition ; 
Barbacenia  hybndes ;  Colohipum  variegatum ;  Salvia  splendens,  var.  Sou,cheti ;  Thalictrum 
aneminoides,  var.  flore  pleno ;  Fuchsia,  var.  Rosea ;  Azalea  Indica,  var.  Beauts  d'Burope  ; 
Cypripedium  purpuratum ;  Hibiscus  marmoratus  ;  Tropseolum  azureum  grandiflonim ;  Pan- 
sies,  Imperatrioe  Eugenie  and  Leonidas ;  Stenanthera  pinifolia ;  and  lochora  Warscewiczii. 
We  wish  me  could  impart  all  of  their  beauty  to  these  pages. 

Of  the  new  Wistaria  frutescens,  var.  Magnifica,  the  Flore  says:  "For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  the  introduction  of  the  Glycine  of  China,  Europe  possessed  the  American  species, 
now  named  Wistaria  frutescens,  of  which  the  present  is  a  hybrid  variety,  raised  from  seed 
hy  M.  DelaviUe,  Sen«,  gardener  near  Clermont  (Oise).  The  flowers  are  borne  in  graceful 
clusters,  of  a  pale  lUac,  with  a  yellow  spot.    It  is  said  to  exceed  o.thers  in  the  abundance 
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of  its  bloom,  whioh  makes  its  appearance  towards  the  close  of  Jane.  The  readiest  method 
of  propagating  it  is  bj  grafting.*' 

Gossip. — The  spores  of  some  of  the  fimgi  are  said  to  be  omnipresent,  and  so  nnmeroas 
are  thej,  that  Fries  calculated- more  than  10,000,000  to  be  present  in  a  single  individual  of 
the  Ljooperdon  of  large  size.  Bauer  estimated  that  7,840,000,  not  of  the  sporules,  but  of  the 
individual  plants  themselves,  belonging  to  the  common  smut — the  Ure^  Segetum — would 
be  required  to'oover  a  square  inch.  Dr.  Daubenjr,  of  England,  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  written  papers  of  much  research,  to  prove  that  fungi  are  the  cause  of  cholera 
and  numerous  diseases. Some  species  of  lichens  are  extensively  collected,  to  make  dye- 
stuffs  ;  cudbear,  a  well-known  article  of  commerce,  is  prepared  from  lichens  collected  by  the 

peasantry  in  rarious  parts  of  Europe. ^The' horseradish-tree  of  the  West  Indies — Moringa 

— attains  the  height  of  twenty-four  feet  in  nine  months,  and  that  in  a  stony,  poor  soiL  The 
power  of  vegetation  within  the  tropics,  is  illustrated  by  the  above  as  well  as  by  the  growth 
of  the  bamboo,  which  sometimes  shoots  fourteen  inches  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  6ztraordinai7  productiveness  of  the  tropics,  is  by  many  considered  an  inestimable 
advantage,  but  the  counterbalancing  evil  is  the  astonishing  growth  of  the  weeds.    The  poet 

may  sing  .  * 

**0f  th«  redundant  growth 
Of  rlnee  and  maize,  and  bower,  and  brake, 
Which  nature,  kind  to  sloth, 
And  searee  eolidted  hj  human  t<rfl, 
Poors  from  the  riches  of  the  teeming  Boll," 

but  the  planter  ilnds  that  nowhere  is  more  care  and  industry  reguired  than  within  the 
tropics,  to  make  agriculture  profitable.    The  weeds  exhaust  and  smother  everything  that 

is  not  frequently  attended  to. Why  is  it  f    Our  government  land  costs  one  dollar  an  acre 

on  an  average,  and  champagne  two  dollars  a  bbttle.  How  many  a  man  dies  landless,  who, 
during  his  life,  has  swallowed  a  township — ^trees  and  all.-s — Captain  Pope,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  expedition  to  dig  artesian  wells  in  Texas,  reports  a  novel  source  of  fuel,  in 
the  roots  of  the  mesquit,  which  are  found  preserved  beneath  the  soil — ^perfbotly  sound  and 

hard— extending  sometimes  to  the  incredible  depth  of  seventy  feet  I The  sales  of  the 

land  on  draining  the  Lake  of  Haarlem,  produced  suiflcient  money  to  repay  all  the  expenses 
incurred.  Sixteen  years  of  labor  and  care  were  exhausted  before  the  work  was  completed. 
As  soon  as  the  grounds  were  dry,  they  were  covered  spontaneously  with  a  multftude  of 
plants,  reeds,  and  willows  ;  these  prevented  walking,  being  soon  higher  than  a  man.  A 
heavy  roller  was  passed  over  the  brittle  plants  after  the  willows  are  pulled  up,  and  the  fallen 
stems  covered  with  the  earth  taken  from  the  ditches,  and  rap^-seed  was  immediately  sown ; 
the  rape  overpowers  the  next  growth,  and  the  land  is  then  ready  fbr  grain.  After  harvest, 
they  work  with  large  wooden  shoes  on  the  horses'  feet,  when  the  soil  is  yet  too  soft.  If  the 
horses  sink,  they  leave  them  on  the  spot.— Though  the  Berberries  are  commonly  treated 
as  shrubs,  some  of  them  may  be  formed  into  the  most  beautiful  and  durable  small  trees 
that  can  be  introduced  jnto  garde&esque  scenery.  The  common  berbeny,  when  pruned  up 
to  a  single  stem  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  all  suckers  from  the  root,  and  all  side 
buds  from  the  stem  removed  at  the  moment  they  appear,  will  fibrm  a  fine  .orbicular  head, 
with  the  extremity  of  the  branches  drooping ;  and  this  pendulous  appearance  wOl  increase 
with  the  age  of  the  tree.  Such  a  tree,  covered,  as  it  will  be,  every  year,  with  yellow  blos- 
soms and  scarlet  fruit,  may  rank,  in  beautjr  and  value,  with  the  handsomest.  The  low- 
growing  berberries— now  mahonias— are  veiy  beautiful  in  masses.  The  common  berbeny, 
trained  as  above,  will  reach  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  endure  for  centuries.  In  a  cata- 
logue for  1825,  the  now  common  Mahonia  aquifollum  is  priced  at  twenty-five  dollars  I ^The 

best  plan  to  forward  cut  flowers  to  a  distance  without  injury,  is  to  prepare  a  cylinder  of  tin 
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three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  this, 
place  a  tin  tnhe,  of,  an  inoh  in  diameter,  which  fits  into  sockets  in  the  bottom  and  the  lid. 
Bonnd  this  tube  the  flowers  are  tied,  nd  it  is  inserted  in  the  bottom,;  the  centre  tube  is  now 
filled  with  water,  and  coirked,  and  the  lid  put  on,  in  which  is  the  socket  4^hich  embraces  the 
tnbe.  The  case  may  now  be  sent  to  any  distance,  the  natural  moistore  and  the  water  keep- 
ing the  flowers  cool  and  fresh.    A  little  damp  moss,  tied  under  the  flowers,  will  assist  this. 


Wavkesha,  Whamsin,  Jan.,  1857. 

WnooHSor  Fruit  G^wbu'  Assooiatioit. — The  annnal  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held, 
at  Waukesha,  on  the  14th  Jan.  The  attendance  was  good,  though  not  large.  Some  inte- 
resting discussions  were  held.  Among  resolutions  passed,  was  one  in  faror  of  a  law  fot  the 
punishment  of  stealing  prowinff  fruit,  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  A  meeting  for  the 
exhibition  of  small  fruits  and  flowers  was  appointed  for  the  last  of  June,  at  Whitewater. 
The  fall  exhibition  will  be  merged  with  that  of  the  Northwest  Fruit  Gh^wers'  Association 
at  Milwaukie,  in  September  next.  The  faith  and  hope  of  fruit  growen  in  the  Northwest, 
hare  been  sorely  tried  in  the  destruction  of  our  trees  the  "psM  winter — ^whole  orchards,  in 
some  instances,  being  entirely  destroyed,  while,  in  others,  **  the  many  were  taken,  and  the 
few  left."  Occasionally,  ain  orchard  escai>ed  with  little  or  no  Injury.  Generally,  fruit-trees 
have  made  but  moderate  ^wth  the  past  summer ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  struggle  for  life 
and  health,  which,  in  many  instances,  yielded  at  last  to  death,  while  the  tree  was  loaded 
With  flowers  or  fruit. 

This  winter  we  regard  as  favorable  for  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  merely  injui*ed  trees 
which  struggled  sickly  and  weak  through  the  summer,  yet  determined  to  live.  Snow  fell 
early  in  December,  before  hard  freesing,  to  which  more  has  been  added  firom  time  to  time. 

H. 

OffieerM  of  Wii&mnn  Fruit  Grow€f8^  AuodoHonfor  1857. — Pretident — Cbarlbs  Gifford,  of 
Milwaukie.  Ftce-ZVenifente— Col.  H.  Crockbr,  of  Milwaukie ;  G.  Kutxbt,  of  Whitewater ; 
H.  T.  Woodward,  of  Beloit.  Becording  Secretary — Ahdrew  Child,  of  Delafield.  Corresponding 
SeerfiUny^^UABUBB  Coist,  of  Janesville.     Trecuurer — C.  C.  Ouk,  of  Waukesha. 

Executive  Conanittee,-r-yf.  C.  Bratbov,  of  Aztalan;  H.  I.  Starof,  bf  Whitewater;  A.  G. 
Hakiord^  of  Waukesha. 

Drztbr  Srow*s  VbrbbhaIi. — ^The  catalogue  for  1857  of  Dexter  Snow,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  is 
one  of  the  neatest  things  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  Cultivating  the  verbena  only,  he  has 
given  a  complete  treatise  on  his  particular  favorite  which  all  admirers  of  this  beautiful 
plant  should  possess  and  study.  His  plan  of  doing  business  is  direct  and  understandable. 
He  will  send  by  mail,  or  in  boxes  by  express,  and  will  fill  several  orders  from  the  same 
town  to  save  cost  of  carriage ;  his  prices  are  moderate,  his  plants  the  newest  and  best. 

Mr.  Snow  has  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  plant  growing,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  making 
it  known.    (See  Advertisement.) 


Thb  Orarob  Easfbbrrt. — As  an  additional  recommendation  of  Dr.  Brinckl6's  Orange 
Raspberry,  now  generally  sought  for,  we  have  our  own,  an4  the  testimony  of  others,  that 
in  the  form  of  a  Jam  it  retains  more  thoroughly  its  delightful  fiavor  than  other  varieties ; 
it  has,  in  fsct,  the  raspberry  taste  in  perfection. 


OATALOOtnss,  &c.,  RBCRivRD. — Catalogue  des  Cultures  de  I'Ktabllssement  Horticole  de 
Claude  Bahut,  k  Montpelier,  France,  1856-57.  Mr.  Sahut  is  extensively  engaged  in  ax;bori- 
culture  and  the  seed  business,  and  would  be  pleased  to  increase  his  connections  with  America. 

A.  Frast  k  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  have  idsued  three  catalogues  in  veiy  handsome  style. 
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No.  1,  Desoriptlve  Catalogne  of  Fruits ;  No.  2,  of  Roaos  and  Ornamoatal  Tnw ;  and  No.  3, 
Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  &c.  These  *'  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries/'  among  the  large$t 
in  the  Union,  seem  to  be  not  only  prosperous,  but  to  be  controlled  hy  students  and  readers. 

Catalogues  of  Select  Vegetable,  and  another  of  Annual,  &o.,  Flower  Seeds,  sold  by  Alfred 
Bridgman,  874  Broadway,  New  York,  embrace  all  the  varieties  of  eaoh. 

The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory — from  the  office  of  the  Gen€8e€  Fohmt — 
by  Joseph  Harris.  An  excellent  and  reliable,  as  well  as  handsome  manual,  with  profuse 
illustrations. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Vines,  &o.,  culti- 
vated and  for  sale  by  John  W.  Adams,  Portland,  Maine.    A  capital  catalogue  in  all  respects. 

Special  Select  Catalogue  for  1857  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  ko*    Wm.  F.  Smith. 

Rose  Cottage  Nurseries,  late,  Tobin's,  Augusta,  Georgia.    Oh  I  for  your  climate ! 

H.  A.  Dreer*s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Implements,  Books,  &o., 
117  Chestnut  Street,  near  Fourth,  Philadelphia.  This  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful 
catalogue,  containing  a  variety  of  information  and  instruction. 

R.  Buist's  Select  Catalogue  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Haidy  Plants,  Philadelphia. 
Few  catalogues  issued  in  this  country,  have  contained  the  variety  of  plants  here  offered  for 
sale  at  moderate  prices.  If  it  were  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  typography  Mid  engravings, 
it  is  worth  possessing,  but  such  a  li^rt  is  valuable  to  turn  to  at  all  times.  May  be  had  by 
inclosing  a  stamp.    It  contains  directions  for  culture. 

Lincoln  and  Welland  Horticultural  and  Mechanical  Society's  Circular,  setting  forth  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Association. 


OvshXEsrskL  Flowbr-Stajid.  —  The  annexed 
figure  represents  a  design  for  an  ornamental 
flower-stand,  to  be  made  of  wire,  which  we  com- 
mend to  workers  in  this  material.  Where  a 
greenhouse  is  well-managed,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  furnishing  it  with  a  succesBion  of 
camellias,  roees,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  asaleas, 
calceolarias,  &e.  &c.,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  i>os8e68or  to  preserve  the  brightness  of  the 
scene  all  through  the  year.  The  moment  a  plant 
'  goes  out  of  bloom,  it  should  be  removed,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  another;  for,  as  to  rearing 
plants  in  such  situations,  and  in  dry  rooms,  it  is 
wasting  one  of  the  best  opportunities  which  art 
affords  us  for  a  display  of  successive  pictures. 
As  well  might  the  acton  dress  and  rehearse  be- 
fore the  audience,  as  a  collection  of  plants  be 
allowed  to  present  themselves  in  all  their  prepa- 
ratory stages  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor  or  the  host. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this,  to  prevent  the  window 
culture  which  gives  'many  so  much  pleasure. 


WASHinoTOir,  D.  C. 
DbIb  Sib  :  I  thought  of  you,  to-day,  whbn  I  received  from  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  of 
Georgetown  College,  a  great  and  valuable  vegetable  curiosity — ^the  greatest,  perhaps,  in 
America,  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  Truffle  found  in  Virginia.    I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Mafion, 
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Commiaeioner  of  Pateata,  and  prodaced  quite  a  senaatioiiy  as  thej  had  published  ia  their 
report  for  1S54  only  an  aoconnt  of  the  Piedmontese  traffles,  not  dreaming  that  they  existed 
80  dose  at  hand.  We  may  now  hope  to  have  Strasbnrg  pies  as  soon  as  some  American 
makes  the  fois  gras.  My  Virginia  Troffle  weighs  one  pound  eleven  ounces,  dried,  giving 
double  that  weight  green.  It  would  have  sold,  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  for  nine  dollars  \ 
[A  similar  report  was  circulated  some  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Washington  had  discovered  the  Truffle  in  Virginia,  but  it  was  never  till 
now  followed  by  a  veriQcation.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that  this  delicious  esculent 
was  not  cultivable ;  more  recent  inibrmation  leads  us  to  believe  tiiat,  like  the  mushroom,  it 
may  be  artificially  propagated ;  Dr.  Lindley  says  so ;  and  a  Frenchman  has  lately  asserted, 
without  sufficient  data,  that  the  Truffle  is  the  result  of  the  stinging  of  roots  of  oak-trees 
by  the  Truffle  fly,  which  Dr.  Lindley  denies.    We  shall  probably  know  more  of  this  ere 


Answebs  to  Cobrbspondbkts. — We  never  object  to  answering  the  queries  of  correspond- 
ents, provided  they  do  not  require  too  long  a  reply,  and  that  they  are  on  topics  of  general 
interest,  or  such  as  are  not  readily  found  in  books : — 

"The  sages  say,  Danu  lyuth  delights  to  dwell— 
t  Strange  manslQit  \-^\v.  the  bottom  of  a  well : 

'        QwettUma  aie  then  the  windlass  and  the  rope 
That  pull  the  grave  old  gentlewoman  np." 

As  we  have  got  to  rhyming,  we  answer  *^  Betsy  W."  by  saying  that  she  is  doing  a  service 
by  culling  from  the  entire  works  of  Shakspeare  his  allusions  to  botanical  matters.  His 
lelicity  in  this  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  other  apparently  intuitive  knowledge.  The  process, 
now  so  common,  of  changing  the  chahMter  of  aeedling-trees,  is  thus  ezpvessed  in  his  Winter^ $ 

raic,Aot4:— 

"— Ton  see,  we  marry 
A  gentler  acion  to  the  wildest  Hodc ; 
And  make  oonoelTe  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
Bj  bnd  of  nobler  race.    This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature— chimge  it  rather :  bat 
The  art  itself  is  nature." 

(D.  W.  Bat).  Your  excellent  notice  of  the  Rebecca  Grape  is  superseded  by  former 
notices  and  the  official  one,  in  the  present  number,  from  the  Committee  of  the  Pomological 
Society.    We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 

(Wh.  H.  Albzakdeb).    We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

(H.  A.  HisH,  Harrisburg,  Fa.)  Tan  is  an  excellent  covering  for  strawberries,  both  as  a 
manure  and  a  mulch.  It  should  be  well  spent— «ay  a  year  from  the  vat.  New  tan  has 
proved  destructive  in  many  instances.    It  has  not  been  found  of  service  to  any  other  crop. 

Don't  plant  *'  cuttings,  small  evergreens,  and  seedlings,"  in  weedy  ground.  If  you  wUl, 
depend  rather  on  the  hoe  and  the  rake  as  "  weed  smotherers." 

Sawdust  is  a  superior  article  to  throw  amongst  raspberries ;  but  useless,  in  that  form,  for 
any  other  purpose.  If  you  could  char  it  easily,  and  throw  it  into  th^  soakings  of  your  dung- 
yard,  it  would  probably  be  the  best  thing  you  could  do  with  it.  Leather  ohippings  from 
shoemakers'  shcps,  saddlers',  &o.,  make  an  admirable  muleh  for  the  raspberry,  and  may 
often  be  had  for  the  asking. 

BssT  Gbapbs  fob  ▲  VxHSET.— The  following  list  of  grapes  for  a  vineiy  may  be  relied  on, 
and  in  this  mode  we  answer  many  inquirers.  The  present  season  will,  no  doubt  add  the 
Bowood  Muscat  and  Golden  Hamburg,  which  are  to  be  dispersed,  in  England  this  siHring,  and 
are  spoken  of  as  most  valuable,  of  the  highest  grade  of  (eov^,  and  "  best.'.'  At  present, 
list  is  as  follows : — 
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Best  Grapes. — ^Muscat)  of  Alexandria ;  Black  Hambnrg ;  Rojal  Muscadine  or  Fontain- 
blen ;  McCreadj's  Barly  White  Pitmaston ;  Chasselas  Mnsqnd  (IMb  Grape  \b  apt  to  crack, 
but,  in  every  other  respect,  among  the  "  beat")  ;  Purple  Chasseias ;  Black  Prince  ;  Black 
St.  Peten  ;  Deoans  snperb ;  GMzzly  Frontignan. 

F&r  Curiosity. — ^De  la  Palestine. 

For  Show  and  Beauty. — Purple  Damascus ;  Beine  de  Nice ;  Flame-colored  Tokay ;  White 
Nice;  Syrian. 

To  this  list  many  would  add  Black  Morocco,  but,  without  lfa«-heat,  it  is  a  bad  setter. 

If  we  could  cultivate  only  one  grape,  U  would  be  Blach  Hamburg.  U  three — Black  Ham- 
burg, Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Fontainbleu  or  Royal  Muscadine.  The  Musoat  of  Alexandria, 
only  with  fire-heat,  and,  without  it.  White  Frontignan. 

Best  Peaches  for  an  Orchard-House. — The  four  best  Peaches  for  your  orchard-house  are  the 
following:  Early  Tork  (serrated  leaf)  ;  George  IV. ;  Grosse  Mignonne;  Late  Red  Bare  Ripe. 
The  best  eight  will  include  the  above,  and  the  addition  of  the  four  following :  Matta ; 
Noblesse  ;  Teton  de  Venus  ;  and  Heath  Cling.  If  you  object  to  a  cling,  omit  the  last,  and 
replace  by  a  free-stone. 

(M.  C.  E.  HuoBoir,  Ohio.)  The  "  Bgyptian  Bean"  sent  is  unknown  to  ns,  and  we  a)iould 
8iq>pose  it  valuable. 

MeMahon^s  Book  on  Gardening,  we  regret  to  learn,  is  out  of  print ;  the  eleventh  edition 
will  be  put  to  press  immediately. 

W.  F.  Bassett,  W.  Gboox,  and  half  a  dozen  subscribers,  answers  crowded  out. 

IsTSRMDcrnBH  OF  Sbbd8.^(B.  G.  G.,  Wyoming.)  Different  varieties  of  melon,  cabbage, 
oauliflower,  turnip,  &o.,  readily  mix  when  growing  even  several  hundred  feet  apart.  Peas 
do  not  mix  so  readily,  because  the  structure  of  the  flower  prevents  any  other  pollen  than 
its  own  from  coming  easily  in  contact  with  the  stigma ;  ^ecies  mix  with  more  difficulty — 
seldom,  indeed,  without  artificial  aid.  Cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  ko.,  may  therefore 
be  grown  tolerably  near  together,  without  great  danger  of  Inteimlxture.  Ruta  Bagas,  and 
white  turnips,  cabbages,  and  cauliflowers,  not. 

(SusAv).  Verbenas,  well  taken  care  of,  you  willilnd  the  best  plants  for  your  vases.  Mr. 
Gti  C.  Thorbum's  new  variety  will  make  a  showy  exhibition  all  the  season.    Also  Lobelias. 

Blub  Rot  nr  Plums. — J.  D.  L.,  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  asks  of  pomologists  to  give  som^  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  blue  rot  in  plums,  which  worries  his  fruit  more  than  the  curculio.  Re 
also  wants  to  know  if  any  reason  can  be  assigned  why  some  plum-trees,  probably  the  General 
Hand,  which  are  eleven  years  planted,  strong  and  thrifty,  seldom  bear,  while  other  varieties 
have  plentiful  crops  f 

(Asa  Thomas.)  The  Manchlneel  tree  (Hypomane  mancinella)  attains  a  large  size  on  the 
sea-coasts  of  the  West  Indies  and  our  own  continent,  being  common  at  Key  West,  where  it 
is  found  of  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  It  has  the  aspect  of  the  pear-tree  at  a  dis- 
tance, while  the  fruit  resembles,  in  appearance  and  scent,  a  small  apple,  which  has  deceived 
your  correspondent.  The  abundance  of  the  fruit  is  so  great,  that  the  ground  appears  to  be 
paved  with  them.  They  possess  very  little  pulp,  the  interior  being  occupied  by  a  deeply 
grooved  nut  as  large  as  a  chestnut.  No  animals,  except  goats,  and,  of  birds,  the  maocaw, 
choose  to  feed  on  them,  and  they  become  brown,  dry,  and  spongy,  and  Aa  useless  as  they 
are  deleterious.  The  Juiee  of  the  tree  is  poisonous.  Gatesby  was  blind  for  some  days  in 
consequence  of  getting  it  in  his  eyes.  It  is  said  sleeping  under  the  tree  is  fktal ;  oily  sub- 
•tanoes  axe  the  best  remedy  for  this  poison.  The  poisonous  Upas  apt>roaohe8  nearer  to  the 
anomalous  manchlneel  than  to  any  plant  of  the  Autoeaipee.  The  seeds,  ftxrmeriy  so  much 
»yed  for  buttons  in  England,  are  the  produce  of  the  soapberry-tree,  saqnndus  saponaria, 


of  th«  West  indies,  which  produces  soap,  as  does  an  exdnsiyelj  Anxerican  tree,  S.  margl- 
natns,  which  is  foond  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and,  in  the  interior,  as  far  as 
Arkansas.  The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  oherrTV  The  soap  is  found  in  the  fleehypulp 
of  the  berries,  and  also  in  the  root,  but,  if  it  is  used  too  frequently,  and  of  too  great  strength, 
it  is  apt  to  bum  and  ii^ure  the  texture  of  the  cloth. , 


APFLBSb-^DsAE  Sib  :  I  hereby  send  you,  per  express,  two  specimens  of  two  new  yarieties 
of  the  apple.  First,  the  Rome  Beauty,  Its  diameter  is  four  and  two-thirds  inches,  weight, 
fourteen  ounces,  and  keeps  until  May  and  June ;  is  a  prolific  bearer,  and  blossoms  from  ten 
to  fifteen  days  later  than  other  yarieties  in  its  ylcinity.  They  haye  succeeded  as  far  south 
as  New  Orleans^  and  as  far  north  as  Cojumbus,  Ohio.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  an  early 
bearer. 

Second — Craaeford  Keeper.  Origin,  seedling ;  weight,  nine  ounces ;  keeps  until  August. 
Bemains  sound  and  hard  all  winter  and  spring,  and  neyer  loses  its  fiayor.  The  tree  is  a 
large,  heayy  grower,  requiring  to  be  set  forty  feet  apart,  owing  to  its  massiye  form. .  The 
original  tree  now  liying,  aged  twenty-flye  years.  At  fourteen  years  from  bearing,  there  was 
picked  from  it,  In  1855,  fifty-seyen  bushels  of  good  merchantable  apples.  This  being  a  very 
hardy  a'pple,  will  undoubtedly  succeed  well  as  far  north  as  Maine  and  the  Canadas.  Both 
these  yarieties  originated  near  Burlington,  Lawrence  County^  Ohio--the  extrome  southern 
part  of  the  State— and  are  laigely  cultiyated,  with  abundant  success. 

Tours,  resi>eotfully,  '   J»  B.  Wood. 

Ir&n  Fumacee  P,  0.,  Scioto  County y  Ohio, 

.324  WALxvt  Strsbt,  Dec.  8, 1866. 

DBAS  Sib  :  I  send  you  a  China  quince  ( Cydonia  stnensie}  which  grew  at  Columbus,  Qeorgia. 
The  tree  is  some  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  was,  within  a  few  days,  loaded  with 
fruit.  I  understand  that  the  plant  was  obtained  in  the  West  Indies.  It  grows  well  at 
Columbus,  requiring  no  protection,  in  the  open  air. 

M.  Lorseleur  Deslongehamps,  in  the  Dict^  dee  Set,  NaU^  under  the  article  "  Coignassier," 
says  this  quince  attains  a  height  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  The  blossoms  are  eighteen  or 
twenty  lines  in  breadth,  and  of  a  fine  rose  color.  It  was  introduced  in  Holland  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  has  been  in  France  since  1802y  fruiting  for  the  first  time  in  the  Jardin 
du  Roi,  in  1811.  It  was  hardy  at  Paris,  growing  in  the  open  air  in  that  city.  M.  Deslong- 
ehamps considers  it  a  good  fruit.  Your  obedient  seryant,  C.  P.  Mbiob. 
J.  J.  SmTH,  Esq. 

This  fine  specimen  measured  eleyen  and  a  half  inches,  in  circumference,  by  fourteen  and 
one-fourth  inches,  and  its  weight  was  one  pound  and  a  quarter.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  flower- 
ing quince,  Cydonia  Japonica,  grown  here  for  the  beauty  of  its  bloom,  the  fruit  being  with 
us  utterly  worthless,  and  so  hard,  as  to  be  turned  in  a  lathe.  Dr.  M.'s  specimen  looks  so 
tempting,  that  we  haye  little  doubt  it  would  make  a  good  jelly.  The  difference  of  the  Georgia 
climate  from  that  of  Pennsylyania,  is  yery  marked  in  this  fruit. 


J.  Jat  Smitb,  Esq. :  Potatoes  are  now  treated  to  a  drying  process ;  they  are  first  depriyed 
of  their  skins,  and  properly  prepared,  fresh  currents  of  air  moyed  in  contact  with  the  potato 
pulp  by  machinery.  The  material  is  made  to  take  the  shape  of  tubes,  maccaroni  fashion, 
and,  when  dry,  is  broken  in  a  proper  mill  into  the  fonn  of  what  is  called  "  samp,"  or 
hominy ;  it  has  lost  nothing  but  water,  and  being  placed  in  tin  canisters,  the  weight  of  four 
pounds  is  reduced  to  one,  and  it  is  ready  for  long  yoyages  or  trayels,  retaining  all  its  taste 
and  yirtues  as  well  or  better  than  ship  crackers.    The  manufacture  is  in  Hinesburg,  tf 

,  Ybbhokt. 


XOKT.  Qi 


IDITOR'8  TABLE. 


To  NuBSBRTifBsr. — Attention  is  called  to  the  adrertisement  ef  G.  B.  Chejnej,  of  an  old 
established  nnrsery  for  sale,  which  we  are  assured  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  an  invest- 
ment. 


Boeiov»  l§th  of  Deoember,  1856. 

J.  J.  SxTTH,  Esq.,  Fhila. — ^Dbab  Sib  :  I  haye  Just  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  the  last 
number  of  the  Horticulturist — a  pleasure  and  privilege  I  have  enjojed  monthly,  from  its 
oommenoement  in  July,  1846,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  an  old  subscriber  to  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  a  want  whioh  is  already  seriously  felt,  yiz :  a  general  index  to  the  past  volnmes.  A 
work  so  eminently  practical,  and  containing  such  a  yast  amount  of  yaluable  information, 
becomes  a  book  of  reference,  and  there  are  few  books  in  my  own  library  so  much  used  in 
this  way.  I  am  sure  not  a  week  passed,  in  the  last  year,  in  which  I  have  not  had  occasion 
to  look  oyer  the  ten  indexes  of  the  first  ten  yolumes.  This  labor  becomes  appalling  in 
prospect  of  the  success  which  seems  to  be  attending  your  able  conduct  of  the  work,  and 
which  guarantees  a  long  continuance  of  my  monthly  enjoyment.  I  find  that  this  feeling 
is  common  to  many  of  my  friends,  and  am  induced  to  belieye  that  a  general  index  of  the 
first  ten  yolumes  would  meet  with  a  yery  ready  sale,  at  a  remuneratlye  price.  A  periodical 
index  at  the  close  of  each  ten  yolumes,  would  giye  a  permanent  character  and  yalue  to  the 
journal,  as  if  it  were  an  elaborated  treatise  which  would  be  otherwise  incompatible  with  its 
periodical  and  descripilye  form.  As  the  labor  would  be  of  collation  only,  it  would  not 
require  much  or  either  time  or  skill.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  the  plan  meets  with  your 
approval,  for,  if  there  is  a  probability  of  receiving  such  an  addition,  I  shall  wait  for  it,  to 
bind  in  with  my  eleventh  volume. 

Excuse  this  freedom,  but  my  acquaintance  with  its  founder  gives  me  an  affection  for  his 
work ;  and,  when  I  find  you  drawing  on  the  resources  of  my  friends,  Sargent  and  LCLrman, 
I  do  not  feel  that  you  are  altogether  a  stranger.  Very  truly  yours,  J.  J.  D. 

[We  are  much  obliged  for  the  suggestion,  but  scarcely  think  it  would  at  present  pay 
the  expense  necessary  to  be  incurred.  A  general  index,  hbweyer,  may  some  time  be  both 
convenient  and  necessary,  and  if  we  hear  of  a  sufficient  demand,  shall  be  forthwith  made. 
—Ed.] 


Iowa  Crrr,  Deo.  28, 1866. 

Dear  J :  Iowa  City  contains  about  six  thouband  inhabitants,  and  six  churches,  and 

three  public  schools  (now  building.)  The  capitol  is  "  bird's-eye"  stone,  and  was  built  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  weather,  at  present,  is  a  mixture  of  rain,  snow,  &c.  In  some  jdaces, 
the  land  is  very  good ;  timber  is  very  scarce — ^wood  being  five  dollars  per  cord  t  In  Septem- 
ber, the  wild  plums  are  ripe,  and  crab-apples  and  grapes ;  the  plums  grow  wild  all  over  the 
country ;  there  are  no  chestnuts  here,  but  plenty  of  hazel-nuts.  Fruit  is  very  scarce  out 
here.  I  have  not  seen  a  peach  since  I  have  been  in  Iowa.  Apples  are  selling  at  five  dollars 
per  barrel.  This  is  a  great  place  for  game ;  there  are  prairie  chickens,  quails,  turkeys,  deer, 
elks,  bears,  &c.  Tou  must  not  believe  all  you  read  in  the  papers ;  the  speculators  praise 
up  their  land  in  this  way.  Tours,  truly,  Robert  Hicks  Whitb. 


f  ortitHltttral  SBtittm. 


PjurHSTLyAViA  HoBncuLTirBALSociETT.— The  following  gentlemen  haye  been  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year :  President-— (Hn,  Robbbt  Pattebsob.  Vice-Presidents--^ Aum  Dukdas, 
£.  W.  Eetseb,  Robbbt  Buist,  B.  A.  Fahbbstocr.  Treasurer — John  Tbomab.  Corresponding 
Secretary — ^Thoxas  C.  Pbbcival.  Recording  Secretary — ^Thomas  P.  Jambs.  Professor  of 
Entomolgy — Saxitbl  S.  HALDBXAir,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Botany — William  Dablibotoic, 
fessor  of  Bortieulturai  Chemistry — Robbst  Habb,  M.  D. 


naxom'a  tabu. 
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lu^mm  HoRncranniAi  Socnmr.— A  hortionltoral  meeting  was  held,  at  Decatur,  on  tbto 
17tK  of  December,  at  which  an  **  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society"  was  organised.  The 
following  officera  were  elected  :  Presidtnt — ^Dr.  B.  S.  Hull,  Alton.  Vice'Pre9ident8 — R.  W. 
Hurt,  Nkpenrille ;  W.  H.  Mahh,  Bloomington ;  L.  Shaw,  Tremont;  Wv.  Stswabt,  Payson ; 
8.  Fbavcis, Springfield;  Dr.  Ebll,  Paris;  Johv  P.  Rbtvolds,  Salem;  Dr.  Cokdon,  Jonesboro'. 
Corresponding  Secretary — A.  B.  Galusha,  Lisbon.  Recording  Secretary — Jambs  Stabb,  Alton. 
A9ti$Uint  Recording  Secretary — P.  H.  Phbnix,  Bloomington.    Treasurer — Dr.  B.  P.  Loho,  Alton. 

Califobhia  State  Hobticultdbal  Sochstt. — ^We  hare  received  from  Mr.  Wm.  Daniels,  of 
San  Jo86,  California,  the  account  of  the  formation  of  a  State  Horticultural  Society,  which  is 
destined  to  be  of  great  importance  in  communicating  to  the  rest  of  the  world  accounts  of 
the  fruits,  &c.,  of  that  great  commonwealth.  P.  W.  Macoudray,  of  San  Francisco,  is  Presi- 
dent— 0.  C.  Wheeler,  of  Sacramento,  Secretary. 


Csltn^itr  at  iS$trati0ns« 


MARCH. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BT  B.   BUCHANAN,   CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

Tou  hare  requested  me  to  furnish  you  with  a  Monthly  Vineyard  Calendar  for  your 
TalUAble  magazine.  I  shall  do  so  cheerfully,  and  with  a  hope  that  it  may,  in  some  measure, 
assist  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  In  whatever  aspect  this-  new  branch  of  agri- 
culture may  be  viewed,  its  usefulness  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  unbiassed  minds. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  rapidly  on  the  increase  all  over  the  West  and  Southwest. 
The  uplands  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tenneesee,  and  G^rgia,  have  recently  been  dis- 
eoverA  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  our  great  wine  grape,  the  Catawba.  There 
it  is  getting  baok  to  )iSA  native  locality^  after  years  of  wandering  over  the  Middle  and  Western 
States.  The  sale  of  cuttings  and  grape  roots  in  Cincinnati  alone,  will  be  about  1,500,000  of 
the  former,  and  300,000  to  400,000  of  the  latter,  during  the  present  season. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  offer  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  to  your 
munerous  readera,  scattered,  as  they  are,  over  the  whole  Union.  But  I  trust  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  my  presumption,  when  I  state  that  the  rules  here  given  are  such  as  ara  practised 
bythe  best  vine  dressers  in  this  vicinity.  The  intelligent  cultivator  elsewhere,  will  of  course 
make  due  allowance  for  the  difference  of  climate  and  soil. 

With  Some  vine  dressen,  this  is  the  great  month  for  epring  pruning^  but  it  is  found  best 
to  prune,  in  any  mild  and  open  weather,  in  Pebruary — ^never  in  hard,  freezing  weather~Hio 
that  too  much  work  may  not  be  thrown  into  March.  Some  commence  pruning  late  in  Novem- 
ber, and  continue  all  through  the  winter,  when  the  weather  permits.  This  will  be  the  mode 
best  adapted  to  the  South. 

In  adapting  the  spur  an^  bow  system — ^which  is  in  general  use  in  this  vicinity — the  best 
cane  or  branch  of  last  yeu^s  growth  is  selected,  and  cut  back  to  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
j(»nts,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  vine ;  this  is  to  form  the  bow.  The  bow  of  last  year 
is  eut  away.  Another  cane,  below  this,  is  cut  back  to  two  joints,  and  left  for  the  spur,  from 
which  the  bow^rill  probably  be  formed  the  succeeding  year,  the  object  being  to  keep  the 
stock  or  stem  of  the  vine  down  to  one  to  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  new  or  last  year's 
wood,  trimmed  from  the  vines,  is  then  cut  into  lengths  of  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches, 
and  tied  up,  with  willow  ties,  into  bundles  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  and  kept  in  a 
cool,  damp  cellar,  or  buried  on  end  with  the  buds  a  few  inches  in  the  ground,  to  be  ready 
for  sale  or  for  planting  when  the  ground  opens  in  April. 

In  preparing  cuttings,  reject  the  small  spindling  tops  of  the  vine,  and  put  up  none  but 
the  strong,  well-ripened  wood,  and  if  »  piece  of  the  old  wood  is  left  on  the  cutting.  It  will 
better  assisi  it  to  strike  root. 

In  any  open,  dry  weather  in  this  month,  manure  may  be  put  in  if  required,  and  walls  and 
trenches  repaired,  if  any,  but  never  when  the  ground  is  wet.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  the  stakes  may  be  driven  tight,  and  %ny  broken  ones  replaced.  And,  late  in  this 
month,  should  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  the  bow  may  be  formed  by  fastening  the  centre  of 
the  cane  to  the  stake  with  a  willow  tie,  and  bending  round  and  fastening  the  point  (or  upper 
end)  to  the  stake  at  the  base  of  the  bow  with  another  willow  tie.  This  should  be  done,  in 
moist  weather,  in  the  forepart  of  the  day.  The  vine  is  then  more  pliable,  and  less  liable  to 
break  in  bending. 


-[•S5S^ 


XDITOA'S  TABUB. 


Training  on  trellises  is  rerj  simpleu  The  vine  is  out  down  in  jndldoas  proportion  to  its 
capacity,  and  spars  of  the  new  wood  left  from  two  to  ten  joints,  aooording  to  their  position 
on  the  trellis,  and  fSsstened  to  it  with  willow  ties. 

Any  vine  that  may  ha^e  died,  may  be  replaced  by  poiting  down  a  good  layer  from  the 
adjoining  yine,  as  soon  as  the  root  is  oat  of  the  ground.  R.  Buchahav. 

Cincinnati^  Feb.,  1867. 

BT  WILLIAM  0AUNDEB& 

Vboetablb  Gabdb5. — ^The  earliness  of  crops  is  maoh  accelerated  by  the  application  of 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure  at  the  time  of  sowing ;  the  matters  for  absorption  are  thus 
presented  in  a  highly  concentrated  form  to  the  roots,  and  the  plants  more  speedily  arrive 
at  maturity.  Much  also  depends  on  the  state  of  the  soil  at  th0  time  of  sowing.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  so  little  attention  is  giv^en  to  draining  by  those  who  are  interested  in  securing 
early  crops ;  drained  ground  is  always  in  a  fit  o<^dition  for  working  much  sooner  than  that 
andrained.  Draining,  also^  by  the  greater  efficiency  it  confers  on  water  as  a  solvent  of  plant 
food,  increases  the  available  supply  of  the  soil,  and  the  rapidity  of  this  supply  depends 
upon  the  aggregate  surface  of  particles  presented  to  the  dissolving  agent.  Reduce  a  soil, 
therefore,  and  the  roots  of  plants  will  have  an  increased  pastilrage.  Hence  the  benefit  of 
repeated  culture,  such  as  digging,  forking,  hoeing,  &c.,  and  hence,  also,  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  frosts  on  soil.  Frost  is  not  a  fertilizer,  but  as  water  expands  in  freezing,  and  as 
the  crystals  of  ice  pervade  the  entire  substance,  a  dimioation  of  the  particles  follows  after 
thawing,  increasing  the  soluble  surface.  So  far  from  diminishing  the  liecessity  of  applying 
manures,  the  increased  power  of  manufacture  thus  conferred  on  the  soil  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  supply  of  the  raw  material,  if  a  permanent  benefit  is  to  be  realized. 

0BAPBBT. — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  the  architecture  of  graperies  admits  of  much  im- 
provement. According  to  present  forms,  the  space  for  growth  is  limited,  and  the  method  of 
training  objectionable ;  the  amount  of  cubic  feet  inclosed  is  so  small,  that  sadden  changes 
of  temperature  are  unavoidable— more  particularly,  hygrometric  changes,  which  are  more 
injurious  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  method  of  training  the  vines  close  up  to  the 
sloping  glass,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  fruit  to  alternations  of  atmosphere,  is  a 
practical  difficulty  in  cultivation.  Rei>eated  observation  leads  to  the  belief  that  vines 
trained  on  perpendicular  trellises  are  seldom  subject  to  mildew ;  the  fruit  is  then  protected 
and  nearly  covered  by  foliage,  which  defends  it  from  injurious  external  influences. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment,  and  one  in  which  we  would  have  much  faith,  to 
cover  in  a  large  space  on  the  principle  adopted  by  Paxton  in  the  erection  of  the  far-famed 
Crystal  Palace.  A  square  structure,  with  upright  sides  ten  feet  high,  covered  by  a  series 
of  small  spans  laid  on  horizontal  rafters,  could  be  made  to  inclose  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
border  at  an  expense  not  greater  than  is  frequently  incurred  in  houses  eighty  feet  by  twenty. 
The  plants  could  then  be  planted  in  rows  as  those  in  out-door  cultivation,  and  trained  oii 
similar  trellises.    Such  a  house  would  be  worthy  the  name  of  grapery. 

Shxlteb. — ^This  is  an  important  subject  for  gardeners  and  fruit  growers,  and  has  of  late 
been  frequently  adverted  to  by  horticultural  writers.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
dwarf  pear-trees,  and,  indeed,  all  small  fruits,  are  more  or  less  injured,  yearly,  by  the  cold, 
drying  winds  of  winter  and  spring.  Evergreen  hedges  are  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and 
efficient  protection,  and  the  American  arbor  vitae  the  best  plant  to  produce  them. 

Flowsb  Gabdbn  aitd  Plbasubb  Gbounb. — It  is  more  difficult  to  arrange  small  places 
satisfactorily,  of  tmm  one  to  three  acres,  than  those  of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  especially  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  develop  all  the  features  of  the  large  extent  in  the  smaller.  The 
smaller  the  grounds,  the  more  necessity  of  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  employed.  Attention  should  be  given  not  only  to  the  height  and'  size,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  beauty  and  profnseness  of  foliage.  Trees  of  compact  and  pleasing  habit, 
and  large  foliaged  shrubs,  should  be  selected.  Of  Bvergreens,  the  Korway  Spruce  Fir,  the 
Silver  Fir,  Hemlock  Spruce,  Cembrian  Pine,  Pinus  pumilis.  White  and  Black  American 
Spruce,  Pinus  exoelsa,  among  trees ;  and  Mahonias,  Rhododendrons,  Ilex  latifolia,  Euonymus 
japonica,  Aucuba  japonica,  Ealmia  latifolia,  as  shrubs.  These  should  mostly  be  planted  in 
masses  of  two,  three,  or  more  plants.  Of  d'eciduous  trees,  the  Sugar,  Norway,  and  Tartarian 
Maples,  Horse  Chestnut,  English  Alder,  Judas-tree,  Kolreuteria,  Osage  Orange,  Magnolia 
umbrella,  Virgilia  lutea,  and  such  shrubs  as  Virginian  fringe,  Euonymus  latifolia.  Hydrangea 
quercifolia,  Ligustrum  rotundifolia,  Mist  bush,  Spirea  Reevesii,  Large-leaved  Lilacs,  Wegelia 
Viburnum  oxycoccus.  Magnolia  purpurea,  and  M.  conspicua,  and  Dwarf  Horse  '" 
are  a  few  of  the  kinds  alluded  to. 
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HE  piqtares  of  the  landscape  of  a  private  dwelling  are 
fonned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  or  with  special 
reference  to  the  views  from  its  windows,  balconies,  or 
piazzas.  In  the  execution  of  this,  the  most  refined  taste, 
united  with  a  competent  share  of  practical,  botanical,  and 
arboricoltnral  knowledge,  is  necessary  to  snccess ;  the 
painter^s  eye  should  also  have  its  influence.  If  water 
entered  into  the  composition,  it  would  be  disposed  in 
its  natural  place ;  the  banks  be  as  natural  as  possible, 
nor.  should  too  much  of  the  water  be  exposed  in  one 
place,  unless  it  could  appear  as  a  reach.  Buildings 
should  be  only  partially  exposed,  with  the  most  charac- 
teristic angle  Jutting  out  from  among  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines.  Thus  the  hard  lines  in  the  dressed  ground  would 
"  C^^  ^  ^^  hidden,  the  asperities  softened,  and  the  exuberance 

Jl  of  the  imagination  would  have  full  play. 

In  planting  a  larger  lawn  or  a  park,  and  adjusting 
trees  in  them,  the  dressed  ground  should  be  linked  easily  and  naturally  with  the 
scene,  by  placing  groups  of  trees  and  bushes  of  the  same  relation  or  character 
as  those  of  thB  kept  ground,  so  as  to  appear  parts  of  one  mass  or  group;  thus 
preventing  a  sudden  break  between  the  two  scenes. 

As  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  character  in  places  which  are  to  be  laid  out, 
the  improver  ought  to  have  a  general  stock  of  knowledge,  to  be  drawn  upon  as 
opportunity  offers ;  no  rule  can  be  applicable  to  all  places,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  code  of  laws  by  which  a  place  can  be  properly  improved  without 
a  tasteful  direction.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  best  mode  of  conveying  to  the  reader 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  delightful  art,  is  to  first  impress 
him  with  the  beauty  of  single  trees,  their  character  of  outline,  leaf,  and  spray, 
and  then  to  show  him  the  principles  of  grouping  as  established  by  the  concurrent 
taste  of  the  painter  and  the  improver. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  apparent  that  both  the  planting  and  thin- 
ning of  ornamental  trees  require  the  attention  of  a  skilful  hand.  The  form  and 
varieties  of  a  group  or  groups,  must  be  studied.  When  two  only  are  planted,  at 
least  so  close  togetheV  as  to  intermingle  their  branches  (Fig.  15),  as  before  ob- 
served, the  best  effect  is  produced  when  they  are  placed  as  near  to  each  Qther  as, 
to  all  appearance,  to  form  but  one  tree,  as  also  seen  in  Fig.  6,  in  the  February 
number,  and  the  Beech  (Fig.  18).  In  Fig.  13,  the  small  Spruce  Fir  is  highly 
injurious,  but  greatly  improves  Fig.  1 4.  An  Ash  with  a  Scotch  Fir,  the  Horse^ 
chestnut  with  the  Larch  or  Narrow  Poplar  (Fig.  16),  would  be  as  improper  as 
the  Round-headed  Lime  with  the  Spruce  Fir  (Fig.  13).  The  union  of  a  spiral 
with  a  flame-shaped  tree,  as  the  Lombardy  Poplar  (Fig.  16),  is  out  of  keeping, 
compared  with  Fig.  17,  when  a  greater  breadth  of  Poplars  is  introduced,  which 
may  form  the  centre  of  a  group  planted  on  the  left  as  well  as  on  the  right.  These 
portraits,  addressed  to  the  eye,  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  appreciating  the  beauty  of  groups. 

Few  will  deny  that  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  shrubberies  and  ornametital 
plantations,  is  the  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  displayed  in  them.  A 
good  deal,  no  doubt,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  ground,  the  distance,  and 
the  arrangement ;  but  still,  the  grand  source  of  the  beauty  and  interest,  when  to 
many  are  botanists  and  arboricoltorista,  is  the  number  of  species  and  varieties. 
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THE  DIANA  ORAPS. 


We  mast  now  stadj  not  only  to  display  in  oar  groonds  the  pictnresqiie,  but  the 
gardenesqae ;  and,  accordingly,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  variety  that  may 
be  introduced,  and  that  with  admirable  effect.  One  word  here  regarding  this 
subject  It  is  for  gentlemen  and  gardening  ladies  to  bring  about  reform ;  they 
have  only  to  insist  on  planting  collections,  instead  of  a  few  kinds  forever  repeated. 
This  will  effect  a  doable  good ;  it  will  establish  arboretnms,  and  add  immensely 
to  their  interest ;  and  it  will  render  necessary  the  propagation  of  a  great  number 
of  species  and  varieties  in  narseries,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  business. 


I 


THE   DIANA   GRAPE.* 

loiTA,  N.  Y.,  Fehruary,  1857. 

Mb.  J.  J.  Smith. — Dear  Sir  :  I  send  yon  a  painting  of  the  Diana  Grape  whi^h 
very  traly  represents  its  beauty,  and,  also,  a  hasty  description  of  it,  believing  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Horticuiturtst,  and  particularly  to  those 
who  are  wishing  for  a  grape  "earlier  than  the  Isabella,  and  better  than  the 
Catawba.". 

Seven  years  since,  the  exquisite  perception  and  nnerring  judgment  of  A.  J. 
Downing,  after  two  seasons'  acquaintance  with  its  fruit,  "unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  of  American  grapes."  Time  has  not  only  affirmed  the  decision, 
but  more  fully  developed  its  surpassing  excellences  and  beauty.  In  habit  and 
appearance,  it  strongly  resembles  the  Catawba,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  offspring 
of  that  fine  grape,  but  it  is  a  much  more  vigorous  grower,  and,  in  consequence  of 
ripening  ite  wood  much  earlier,  it  is  more  hardy,  and  its  fruit  is  not,  like  the 
Catawba,  liable  to  occasional  injury  by  "rot." 

It  grows  without  difficulty  from  "  single  eyes,"  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  pro- 
pagator, but  does  not  take  root  readily,  in  the  open  air,  from  cuttings.  Layers 
furnish  the  best  plants  for  immediate  bearing,  and,  when  well  grown,  produce  fine 
specimens  of  fruit  the  first  season-  after  planting.  To  exhibit  its  excellence,  it 
requires  such  treatment  as  all  other  grapes  need:  soil  deeply  worked,  dry,  and 
generously,  but  not  excessively  enriched,  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  breadth 
of.  border  proportioned  to  its  rampant  growth.  It  is  not  dainty,  but  does  not 
tolerate  ill  usage. 

Its  berries  are  slightly  less  in  size  than  those  of  Catawba,  of  the  same  globular 
form — ^bunches  very  compact  and  heavy — conical — not  properly  shouldered ;  but 
the  main  bunch  has  generally  a  small  one  appended  by  a  long  branch.  In  color, 
it  resembles  its  parent,  but  .is  subdued  by  a  delicate  tinge  of  lilac,  which  gives  an 
exceeding  loveliness  of  tone  that  seems  to  invite  the  expectation  of  its  superior 
flavor.  The  berries  have,  generally,  npon  their  exposed  surface  three  or  four 
small  white  stars  whose  rays  are  often  obscured  by  its  copious  bloom,  showing 
only  a  milky  dot.  The  berries  adhere  strongly  to  the  peduncle,  which  is  woody, 
and  consequently  fitted  for  long  keeping,  which  is  one  of  its  valuable  characteristics. 

Towards  the  last  of  August,  in  this  vicinity  (fifty  miles  north  of  New  York), 
it  has  made  considerable  progress  in  ripening,  and  has  become  "  good"  to  eat, 
being  very  sweet  and  juicy,  with  but  little  toughness  or  acidity  in  its  pulp.  At 
this  period,  it  has  something  of  the  foxiness  that  characterizes  the  Isabella  and 
Catawba.  This  is  fully  two  weeks  before  the  Isabella  arrives  at  the  eatable  stage, 
and  before  the  Catawba  has  begun  to  color. 

As  the  season  advances,  it  parts  with  all  of  its  foxiness  and  the  acidity  in  its 
pulp,  but  retaining  a  vestige  of  its  toughness  scarcely  perceptible,  it  becomes 

*  See  Frontispieee. 


THE  REAL  MONUMENT  TO  DOWNING. 


exceedingly  sw^et,  juicy,  rich,  and  vinous,  and  delightfully  aromatic.  In  pure, 
high,  vinous  flavor,  it  greatly  surpasses  the  Catawba,  in  its  best  state,  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  ripens  two  degrees  of  latitude  further  north  than  the  Isabella.  Although 
it  ripens  early,  it  is  not  injured  by  hanging  late  on  the  vines,  and  severe  frosts 
destroy  none  of  its  vinous  life  or  aroma.  C.  W.  G. 


THE    REAL    MONUMENT    TO    DOWNING. 

BY  ONi:  07  HIS  ADlflREBS. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  was  greatly  interested  to  see  the  representation  of  the  monu- 
ment erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  institute,  in  your  last  volume, 
and  though  I  should,  with  you,  have  greatly  preferred  that  it  should  have  been 
placed  over  his  grave,  I  too,  as  one  of  the  interested,  acquiesce.  Perhaps  you 
and  your  readers  will  be  pleaned  to  see  the  figure  of  the  real  monument  erected  to 
his  memory.  It  is  at  Newburg,  in  the  church  ground,  where  I  have  frequenjly 
visited  it  with  interest;  and  I  consider  it  a  most  perfect  memento  in  all  respects, 
characterized  by  the  best  taste,  such  as  he  knew  so  well  how  to  inculcate  in  what- 
ever he  undertook. 


-J*^^"^^ 


MOWUMBNT  TO  THE  LATB  A.  J.  DOWWIWO,  IN  THE  CHURCH  CBinrPEBT  AT  VBWBURO,  V,  T. 

The  inscription  is — 

"  This  mortal  musi  put  on  immortality,^* 
"  Be  not  dismay edf  I  am  thy  God.** 

Bitter  was  the  day,  and  bitterer  still  was  the  blast,  that  wliirled  around  -me,  as 
with  shivering  hands  I  scraped  away  the  snow  which  had  buried  in  its  folds,  as 
with  a  winding  sheet,  the  above  inscriptions ;  and  yet  cheerless  and  desolate  as 
were  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  scene  around  me,  they  did  not  compare  with  the 
deep  sorrow  with  which  I  well  remember  I  saw  entombed  here  all  that  was  mortal 
of  our  lamented  friend.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  summer  day,  when  still 
stunned  by  the  horror  of  his  sudden  death,  I  witnessed  that  solemn  and  impressive 
service  amidst  those  trees  and  flowers  that  he  had  planted  and  loved  so  well,  and 
which  seemed,  in  their  abundant  gratitude,  to  bloom  more  sweetly  for  his  hands 
than  for  any  other.  His  death  was  so  sudden,  and  his  burial  followed  so  hard 
upon  it,  that  one  could  scarcely  realize  that  even  here,  into  that  blooming  para- 
dise, the  destroyer  had  come. 

It  seemed  to  have  been  the  desire  of  his  friends  that  the  last  known  and 


of  bim  on  earth  should  be  as  lovely  as  was  his  life.  As  he  was  born  among  flowefs, 
so  among  them  he  lived  and  was  buried. 

In  the  carefnl  cnltnre  of  his  beaatiful  home,  he  never  permitted  any  evidence  of 
neglect.  Every  fallen  leaf,  even,  was  constantly  removed ;  so  in  his  death  there 
was  no  evidence  of  decay,  in  the  fall  beanty  and  prime  of  manhood  ;  without  a 
spot  or  blemish  was  he  stricken  down ;  neither  old  age,  nor  sickness,  nor  misfor- 
tune had  laid  their  heavy  hands  upon  him,  but  like  a  beautiful  meteor  he  disap- 
peared ;  and  many  years  must  roll  on  ere  those  who  admired  and  loved  him  will 
have  forgotten  his  brightness^ 

The  adoption  of  the  texts  as  above  must  be  deemed  every  way  satisfactory^ 
and  more  in  accordance  with  proper  feeling  than  any  elaborate  effort  of  the  Muse ; 
and  yet  there  have  been  successes ;  I  am  tempted  to  quote  two  examples,  which 
in  their  sentiments  seem  to  apply  to  the  departed.     The  first  is  the 
Epitaph  on  John  Diyden,  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

This  Sheiileld  taised,  to  Diyden'a  ashes  Just, 
There  fiz'd  his  name,  and  there  his  laorell'd  bust. 
What  else  the  Mnae  in  marble  might  express, 
Is  known  already ;  praise  would  make  it  less. 

Hogarth's  is  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  applicable  in  some  respects : — 
Epitaph  on  Hogarth,  by  Garrick, 

If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay ; 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

For  Hogarth's  honored  dust  lies  here. 

Many  will  be  the  feet  in  future  years  that  will  wend  their  way  to  this  shrine  of 
one  greatly  endeared  to  a  large  circle. 

Well,  indeed,  in  Downing's  instance,  might  the  beautiful  words  of  the  poet 
have  been  applied,  as  his  coffin  disappeared  among  his  trees.    And  now — 

**  Linguenda  tellus  et  dormus  et  placens. 
Uxor,  neque  harum  quas  cells  arborum, 
Te  prater  invisas  cupressos, 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur." 

Which,  literally  translated,  would  read  thus :  "  The  world  must  be  given  up, 
and  home,  and  the  gentle  wife  ;  and  not  one  of  all  these  trees  you  have  cherished, 
except  the  envious  cypress,  shall  follow  thee,  their  short-lived  master,  to  the 
grave." — 


VISITS  TO  COUNTRY  PLACES No.  8. 

AROUND  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Though  climate  exercises  less  influence  upon  the  life  and  health  of  animals 
than  on  plants,  it  is  very  desirable  to  the  animal — man — neither  to  be  roasted  nor 
frozen  ;  at  Newport,  by  general  consent,  it  is  admitted  there  is  a  more  agreeable 
temperature,  both  summer  and  winter,  than  in  any  latitude  of  ours  so  far  north.  If 
the  people  of  this  country  are  ever  able  to  afford  it,  and  they  will  be,  most  assuredly, 
they  will  have  two  cities,  one  for  winter  and  one  for  summer;  one  where  trade  and 
manufactures  can  flourish,  and  another  on  the  sea-coast,  or  in  the  mountains.  It 
is  fast  coming  to  this ;  our  desirable  watering-places  are  now  crowded ;  those  who 
can  manage  to  do  so,  have  their  own  dwellings,  and  Newport  can  boast  of  some 
'  i  of  the  best  in  the  country.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  George  Calvert,  of  Baltimore,  i ' 
jA    David  Sears,  Robert  Mason,  Sidney  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Boston,  William    i  ^ 


YISITS  TO  OOUNTET  PLAGE& 

Beach  Lawrence,  Samnel  Nicholson,  Ac.,  of  New  York,  Samnel  Powel  and  John 
A.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  Ralph  Izard  and  Henry  Haywood,  of  Sonth  Carolinap 
George  Jones,  of  Oeorgia,  and  varioas  other  gentlemen,  have  chosen  this  place 
for  its  climate  and  its  society.  From  this  section  and  the  Sonth,  there  are  fewer 
housekeepers  than  from  the  eastward,  and  we  verily  believe  it  is  because  the  access 
from  New  York  is  over  a  sometimes  rongh  sea ;  but  mainly  from  the  arrival  of  the 
boats  at  the  Newport  wharf  at  night.  In  case  of  a  storm  or  a  fog,  it  is  vastly 
disagreeable.  A  minor  nuisance,  but  still  a  nuisance  that  should  be.  abated,  is 
the  horrible  din  of  stentorian  lungs  hired  to  cry  the  names  of  the  hotels,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  as  every  one  has  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  accommodations  before  arrival.  It  is  a  great  drawback  to  Newport  that  it  is 
so  hard  to  arrive  and  depart.  Had  the  scheme  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  to 
take  passengers  to  the  place,  been  carried  out,  the  number  of  residents,  in  both 
summer  and  winter,  would  have  been  vastly  increased. 

Once  fairly  setj^led  on  the  island,  however,  you  begin  to  feel  the  genial  influences 
of  the  place ;  it  is  climate  (and  society  united)  that  has  given  back  to  the  jaded 
citizen  some  of  the  feelings  of  health ;  that  this  is  the  case,  the  return  of  the  same 
immigrants  year  after  year  testifies;  many  of  these  are  beyond  and  above  the  mere 
requirements  of  fashion ;  they  have  experienced  the  benefit,  and  desire  their  fami- 
lies likewise  to  enjoy  it.  Hence  many  have  built  fine  houses ;  others,  mere  boxes 
for  a  few  weeks'  occupancy.  Among  the  most  finished,  we  might  say  the  most,  is 
the 

SeMenee  of  De  Lancey  Kane,  Esq.,  Beachclyffe,  within  sight  of  the  bathing- 
ground,  isolated,  and  yet  near  the  busy  haunts  of  fashion.  It  is  Mr.  Kane's  own 
creation,  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Leuchars,  and  he  has  shown,  in  its  details,  an 
educated  taste  as  rare  as  it  is  correct.  A  fine  mansion,  in  the  style  of  the  best 
class  of  Belgian  chateaus,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  about  twenty  acres,  and  is 
so  built  as  to  command  the  sea  as  well  as  inland  views.  The  whole  town  and  its 
visitors  bathe  at  such  a  distance  as  to  give  animation  to  the  scene  from  one  end 
of  the  house,  but  they  are  so  far  off  as  to  look  like  birds  disporting  in  the  waves. 
The  lawn,  however,  is  Mr.  Kane's  greatest  triumph ;  here  difficulties  had  to  be 
encountered  which  would  have  discouraged  most.  The  ^Id  inhabitants  were 
satisfied  that  they  must  live  without  trees ;  the  coast  is  without  them ;  the  winds 
were  too  powerful,  and  the  thing  was  pronounced  impossible.  Not  discouraged  by 
the  croakers,  our  host  has  solved  the  problem,  and  this  was  his  mode  of  operation. 

Trees,  such  as  the  Abele  or  White  Poplar,  were  planted  on  the  boundaries^ 
and,  within  their  magic  circle,  belts,  and  single  trees  and  shrubs,  soon  flourished. 
It  is  true,  that  the  gales  are  strong  enough  to  cut  the  leaves  of  the  Horse-Chestnuts 
annually  into  ribbons,  but  shelter  has  at  length  done  its  work,  and  Mr.  Kane  now 
possesses  an  arboretum  of  rare  trees  and  shrubbery  such  as  would  do  credit  to  any 
soil  or  situation ;  but  he  has  given  great  attention  to  his  planting,  opened  and 
loosened  the  ground,  brought  the  proper  manures,  staked,  trimmed,  and  tended, 
till  the  place  presents  beauties  and  effects  which  more  favored  and  less  windy 
localities  rarely  possess.  We  found  here,  in  great  perfection,  the  following  trees ; 
the  list,  though  imperfect,  we  give  with  confidence,  as  that  adapted  to  Newport 
planting : — 

All  the  Maples  except  the  Sugar  and  the  common  English.  The  best  are  the 
White  and  the  Norway. 

The  English  and  the  Turkey  Oaks. 

The  English  Elm,  and  several  others. 

The  English  Hornbeam. 

The  whole  of  the  family  of  Willows. 


Of  the  Pines,  the  Escelea^  SylvestriSj  Anstriaca,  and  Cembra,  may  be  said  to 
do  extremely  well* 

Spruces — the  Norway  succeeds  tolerably  well  j  the  Himalayan  perfectly ;  and 
Menzies  wiil  no  doubt  grow. 

The  Ciinninghamia  sinensis  flonrishes  well^  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  Atlaa 
Cedar,  the  Japan  Yew,  and  the  rnre  Round-leaved  Yew,  do  well,  and  are  hardy, 
as  likewise  do  the  Chinese^  Swedish,  and  English  Junipei-s.  Arbor- Vitses,  such 
as  the  Siberian  and  Yellow,  and  many  others  of  this  g^roup,  are  entirely  successful. 

As  a  test  of  this  climate,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Ali:)ert  Smith  that  the  Araa- 
rylHs  longjfolia  has  fitood  out  in  his  garden  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  Pride  of 
India,  that  charm  of  Southern  cities,  and  which  dies  down  annually  in  Phtledel- 
phia,  stood  out  duriugthe  cold  winter  of  1855-56,  and  bloomed  in  the  autumn- 
It  does  not  make  a  tree,  but  succeeds  as  a  shrub,  Phyllyrias  stood  out  also  un- 
injured. All  the  Spireas,  new  and  old,  do  remarkably  well,  as  al«o  the  Dentziaa, 
The  Belgian  Azaleas  must  be  protected  from  the  wind.  Six  sorts  of  English 
Heaths  withstood  the  cold  effects  of  tht  cold  winter,  and  flowered  nearly  all  last 
summer.  The  Deodar  Cedar  ia  more  snceessful  here  than  anywhere  north  of 
Baltimore,  as  are  the  rarieties  of  Chinese  Magnolias  j  and  no  doubt  the  Salisbuna 
and  Tulip  Poplar  would  grow  well. 

Here  ia  a  surprising  list  for  a  Northern  home ;  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Gulf-Stream  are  clearly  traced,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  so 
many  people  are  selecting  Newport  for  both  a  summer  and  a  permanent  residence. 

At  Mr,  Kane's,  we  saw  aa  example  of  the  value  of  Swift's  Lawn  Mower,  that 
sets  at  rest  every  possible  objection  to  the  success  of  that  instrument.  The  lawn 
is  as  perfect  as  any  one  can  desire — ^a  smooth,  even,  green  carpet,  that  pves  more 
effect  and  expression  than  can  be  imagiued  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  a 
good  example  of  high  keeping.  Two  men  and  a  horse  mow  six  acres  in  a  day, 
also  cutting  round  the  shrubbery,  and  this  includes  taking  away  the  short  grass 
picked  up  by  the  machine  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  a  good  rolling  to  the 
ground. 

The  whole  effect  of  Mr,  Kane's  grounds  is  eminently  satisfactory.  Neatness 
prevails  throughout.     The  visitor  to  Newport  will  recall  the  place  by  the  very 
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chaste  entrance  lodge  of  brown  stone,  of  which  the  faregping  is  a  sketch.  The 
orchard-hoase  is  seen  on  the  right,  and  this  has  for  neighbor  a  large  and  snccess- 
ful  grapery,  and  a  most  productive  garden,  Ac.  &c.  In  short,  Mr.  Kane's  already 
presents  the  air  of  an  old  European  place,  and  when  the  hospitality  of  its  owners, 
the  elegance  of  the  entire  manage,  and  the  charming  family  of  children  (who  are 
great-grandchildren  of  John  Jacob  Astof),  are  taken  into  the  account,  we  know 
of  no  more  agreeable  spot  in  America. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  mode  of  laying  out  Mr.  Kane's  grounds  by 
Mr.  Leucars: — 


A.  The  xnaDsion. 

B.  An  open  vista  to  the  sea. 
D.  Beds  for  shrabbery. 


E.  Flower  garden. 

F.  Entrance  gate. 

G.  Gate  lodge. 


H.  Kitchen  garden,  graperies, 

orchard-house,  Ac. 
I.    Vases  and  statues. 


TTiomas  R,  Hazzard?i,  at  Yancluse,  about  five  miles  from  Newport,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  well-planted  place,  now  somewhat  old,  and,  we  must  say,  a  little  ne- 
glected by  its  owner.  It  was  the  residence  of  Samuel  Eland,  who  laid  it  out  in 
the  English  style  of  gardening,  with  artificial  water,  and  groves  in  abundance, 
but  time  has  so  intermingled  the  trees  and  shrubs,  that  the  traces  of  the  original 
design  have  been  nearly  lost.  A  thorough  improver  who  would  go  to  work 
judiciously,  might  make  much  of  Mr.  Hazzard's  grounds.  Even  as  it  now  is,  it 
is  attractive.  The  owner  is  understood  to  be  more  attached  to  rendering  his  own 
species  happy  by  charitable  acts  to  the  suffering,  than  to  the  inanimate  but  beau- 
tiful vegetation  around  him.  dj 

Miu  Gibbs\  near  to  Mr.  Hazzard's,  is  a  fine  old  place,  with  some  remarkable    0} 
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specimens  of  trees,  bat  we  took  no  notes  here  of  a  short  walk  in  the  plantations 
now  fairly  grown  into  "  woods." 

«/!  Preteott  HaWs  place,  some  distance  abore  Kewport,  is  a  good  example  of 
snccessfnl  farming  and  of  open-hearted  hospitality.    Here  stands  the  original  • 
Bnffam  Pear-tree,  in  full  vigor,  though  it  has  seen  many  a  blast,  and  has  twice 
been  repaired  with  cement  in  its  old  body.    Mr.  H.  has  begud  to  plant,  and 
already  his  screens  promise  protection. 

Alfred  Smith,  an  enthusiast  in  new  Evergreens  and  other  horticultural  matters, 
resides  in  Newport,  an^  was  an  esteemed  correspondent  of  Downing's.  His  garden 
possesses  a  great  variety  of  the  newer  trees  and  shrubbery ;  a  visit  to  it  will  be  a 
treat. 

Our  fellow^itizen,  Oeneral  Cadwallader,  is  making  great  progress  in  laying  out 
one  of  the  finest  sites  for  building  in  all  this  region.  It  is  near  the  sea,  on  the 
south  shore,  at  Coggersha]l's  Point,  and  commands  very  fine  views.  The  plant- 
ing and  levelling  has  been  in  progress  for  several  seasons.  Mrs.  Cadwallader 
takes  great  interest  in  this  work,  and  her  taste  is  eminently  successful.  Ere  long, 
the  Newport  visitor  will  no  doubt  see  a  stately  mansion  rise  to  ornament  this 
superb  situation. 

WUUam  S.  Wetmore  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  mansions  in  New- 
port, built  of  Fall  River  granite.  It  is  situated  in  the  ''  Neck,"  on  the  road  to 
Oeneral  Cadwallader's.  Mr.  Wetmore  has  about  forty  acres,  very  large  and  well 
constructed  graperies,  conservatories,  &c.     He  has  a  fine  view  of  the  ocean. 

Mr,  George  GcUvert  has  a  cottage  with  about  three  acres,  which  he  has  made 
the  most  of  by  judicious  planting.  His  literary  tastes,  and  the  vicinity  of  Mr. 
Bancroft,  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  any  notice  of  Newport  society — a  residence 
among  which  is  of  course  rendered  more  agreeable  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  habitues  of  the  place. 

At  Newport,  especially  at  Edward  King,  Esq.'s,  are  fine  specimens  of  Gembran 
Pine,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  a  slow-growing  tree,  when  young,  but  one 
of  the  most  ornamental.  Also,  very  fine  specimens  of  the  different  varieties  of 
evergreens,  Oak,  Purple  Beach,  and  the  different  Junipers. 

In  front  of  the  Redwood  Library,  we  noticed  the  finest  specimen,  probably,  in 
America,  of  the  Fern-leaved  Beech,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  which  we 
hope  those  who  read  this  sketch,  and  visit  Newport  thereafter,  will  not  fail  to 
remark.  A  speciality  of  the  place  is  the  great  produce,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Quince-trees ;  they  attain  a  size,  and  bear  fruit  of  a  quality,  nowhere  else  realized 
in  our  observation ;  in  fact,  they  remind  us  of  the  finest  Orange-trees  in  their 
greenness  and  luxuriance. 

Before  concluding,  we  may  observe  that  Mr.  Kane  has  planted  some  three 
hundred  Rhododendrons,  quite  large;  they  are  employed  as  ''under  growth," 
and  are  to  be  cut  down  when  they  become  too  tall ;  he  has  tried  this  method,  and 
finds  it  to  be  the  only  way  to  get  well  furnished,  stocky  plants.  In  fact,  he  thinks 
if  the  Spruces,  Pines,  and  most  of  the  Evergreens,  were  headed  in,  they  would 
be  much  improved,  by  being  more  compact ;  the  soil  at  Beachclyffo  is  so  rich, 
and  the  warm,  moist  climate,  so  favorable  to  these  trees,  is  of  %o  forcing  a  charac- 
ter, that  nearly  everything  grows  too  quickly,  or,  rather,  too  tall  and  slender. 

We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  these  places  with  much  interest. 

No  sketches  "  Around  Newport"  can  be  complete  without  mentioning  the  capi- 
tal fishing  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  here,  both  from  boat  and  shore.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded,  by  a  wish  to  throw  in  a  sketch  of  character  here,  and  a  hint  of 
elegance  now  and  then,  that  we  are  encased  in  a  kind  of  armor  which  forbids 
use  of  one'a  natural  taste  for  accounts  of  conversations,  or  the  introduction  of 
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anecdotes  of  home  circles.  Were  we  more  unshackled  in  these  respects,  and  less 
confined  to  particalar  topics,  Newport  woqld  afford  opportunities  to  sketch  pleasant 
people  no  less  than  scenes ;  we  shonid,  in  fact,  close  every  sketch  withont  the 
mortifying  reflection  that  - '  kindness,"  ''  hospitality,"  the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen 
who  people  the  delightfal  places,  are  to  be  omitted ;  for,  after  all,  the  paradise 
18  more  freqnently  in  the  inhabitants  than  in  the  most  cultivated  scenery. 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES,  NO.  4.— BEANS. 

BY  WIUJAM  CHORLTON. 

Thb  genns  Pkaseoius,  to  which  onr  cultivated  beans,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English,  belong,  possesses  a  wide  geographical  range.  It  is  fonnd  indigenous 
in  Asia,  AFricd.,  and  America,  with  its  adjacent  islands ;  but  Nature  has  not 
furnished  Europe,  so  far  as  investigation  has  gone,  with  a  single  species.  We 
have  several  on  our  northern  continent,  but  those  that  we  usually  grow  as  food, 
and  are  to  be  most  profitably  recommended,  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  Notwith- 
standing which,  during  the  growing  season,  onr  climate  is  highly  suitable  to  their 
condition,  and  from  their  productive  and  wholesome  qualities,  they  have  now 
become  a  class  of  standard  vegetables. 

There  have  been  many  species  introduced  to  notice,  from  time  to  time,  by 
hardy  adventurers,  and  high  expectations  have  been  anticipated ;  but  when  fruiting 
time  came,  they  were  found  to  be  only  duplicates  of  former  importations,  or  were 
of  inferior  properties,  and  we  have  as  often  had  to  fa31  back  upon  well-tried,  and 
formerly  accepted  varieties.  The  hybridizer  is,  however,  doing  his  share  of 
improvement,  and  there  is  still  work  ahead. 

The  best  soil  for  this  class  of  plants,  without  exception,  is  a  rich  sandy  loam. 
Any  tolerably  fertile  mould,  with  a  dry  bottom,  will  grow  them  well  enough.  A 
cold  or  wet  situation  should  always  be  avoided,  as  in  such  the  seeds  will  most 
commonly  rot  before  vegetating;  and,  in  all  cases,  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  have  the  beans  in  the  ground  before  some  solar 
warmth  has  been  infused  into  it.  Great  mistakes  are  often  made  in  this  way,  and 
the  seedsman  is  afterwards  blamed  for  having  sold  bad  seed.  The  fact  is,  the 
organization  is  of  tropical  constitution,  and  we  cannot  force  its  healthy  develop- 
ment under  contrary  circumstances ;  therefore  we  may  say,  as  the  best  advice — 
wait  until  the  peculiar  chilliness  which  winter  leaves  behind,  and  with  which  all 
cultivators  must  be  acquainted,  has  been  evaporated  from  the  soil.  According 
to  each  situation  or  locality,  so  will  the  suitable  state  be,  and  after  this  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  sowing  the  first  crop.  The  hardiest  of  the  Dwarfs,  and  also  the 
Scarlet  Runners,  will  generally  succeed  if  put  in  early ;  but  with  the  Lima,  or 
indeed  all  Pole  beans,  it  is  better  to  let  the  soil  get  somewhat  warmed  by  the  sun's 
influence.  Seasons  differ,  and  localities  are  earlier  or  later  according  to  the 
latitude,  situation,  or  dryness  of  base;  and  on  this  account  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  actual  requirement,  instead  of  mentioning  exact  time.  So  far  for  out 
door  culture ;  but  further,  if  it  be  required,  and  expense  is  no  object,  the  Dwarfs 
may  be  had  fresh  gathered  the  year  round. 

Dwarf  or  Bush  Bbans  (Phaseohu  vulgaris) Some  of  the  varieties  are  only 

fit  to  be  used  while  the  pods  are  in  a  young  and  crisp  state,  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  boiled ;  others  are  allowed  to  ripen,  and  the  seeds  only  cooked ;  while  a  few 
are  adapted  to  both  purposes.  They  require  to  be  sowed  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart  Stretch  a  garden  line  tight,  and  with  the  corner  of  a  hoe  open  a  drill  two 
inches  deep  ;  into  this  lay  the  seeds,  two  inches  distant  from  each  other ;  cover  up 


carefally,  and  when  the  plants  wre  fairly  above  gropad,  thin  ont  to  six  inches,  ai 
the  same  time  loosen  the  soil  on  each  Bide,  and  draw  a  portion  to  the  steins.  This 
will  assist  the  growth,  and  preyent  the  wind  f^om  blowing  the  plants  over ;  and, 
if  the  same  operation  be  again  repeated  in  two  weeks,  it  will  be  of  still  farther 
benefit. 

There  is  often  much  waste  of  land  in  the  way  some  vegetable  gardens  are 
cropped  with  the  more  transient  articles,  and  here  is  one  of  the  examples.  In 
most  edibles  of  this  character,  only  a  small  quantity,  with  frequent  sowings,  is 
needed,  and  if  a  plot  be  occupied  by  such  alone,  it  interferes  with  the  space  that 
may  be  wanted  for  those  of  a  more  permanent,  or  later  character.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  we  take  the  piece  intended  for  Water,  or  Musk-melons,  the  rows  will 
be  seven  to  eight  feet  distant,  and  the  vines  will  not  meet  till  midsammer.  Now, 
if  between  each  of  these,  a  couple  of  rows  of  the  first  and  second  sowing  of  Dwarf 
Beans  be  put  in,  they  will  be  palled  and  ready  for  removal  before  the  melons 
interfere  with  them;  a  third  and  fourth  sowing  may  be  accommodated  between 
the  later  plantings  of  corn,  and  a  trifle  of  thought  or  forecast  will  readily  show 
how ;  not  only  this,  but  many  other  things,  as  radishes,  lettuces,  &c.,  may  be 
had  in  abundance,  and  still  the  garden  be  fully  and  generally  filled  with  those 
kinds  that  occupy  the  whole  space  most  of  the  after  part  of  the  season.  With 
such  ideas,  judiciously  applied,  one  acre  may  be  made  to  produce  more  than  two 
without  them,  besides  the  avoiding  the  having  one-half  bare  soil  all  summer. 

To  keep  up  a  regular  succession  of  Dwarf  Beans,  it  will,  be  necessary  to^sow 
about  each  three  weeks,  commencing  as  soon  as  the  earth  gets  to  be  warmed  a 
little.  In  latitude  40^,  this  will  generally  be  about  the  first  of  April,  but  earlier 
or  later  according  to  the  divergence,  and  continuing  on  to  the  beginning  of 
Septegiber.  Many  kinds  are  to  be  found  in  the  seed  lists.  The  best  I  have  tried 
are,  for  the  first  sowing,  Eablt  Mohawk,  a  hardy,  very  early,  and  good  sort. 
As.  a  second,  Eaelt  China,  a  free  bearer  of  good  quality.  For  all  after  summer 
successions,  Eefijgee,  a  most  abondant  and  profitable  kind ;  a^d  Royal  White, 
a  fine,  late  sort,  of  good  flavor,  suitable  for  use  either  as  a  legume,  or  a  dried  bean 
for  winter.  Any  ordinary  family  will  obtain  enough,  for  the  time  being,  from  a 
row  fifty  feet  long,  and  if  the  successive  sowings  be  attended  to,  there  will  always 
be  a  gathering  ready  until  frost  cuts  down  the  plants.  When  it  is  determined  to 
have  fresh  "  string"  beans  the  whole  year,  the  sowings  will  have  to  be  continued 
under  glass  with  artificial  heat,  and  in  this  case  the  temperature  shonld  be  kept 
up  from  550  to  60^  by  night,  and  T(F  to  80^  in  the  day,  and  the  {>lauts  placed 
near  the  glass.  Boxes,  three  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  five  inches  deep,  with 
a  few  holes  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  each  of 
which  will  serve  for  eighteen  plants.  These  may  be  filled  with  a  well  incorporated 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  very  rotten  barnyard  manure  and  good  friable  loam. 
Sow  the  seeds,  and  cover  one  inch ;  when  the  plants  are  up,  add  another  inch  to 
the  surface.  Be  careful  to  have  the  soil  not  more  than  slightly  moist,  unless  with 
a  strong  heat,  until  the  seeds  are  above  ground,  as  they  are  subject  to  rot  For 
this  purpose,  the  Early  China^  or  Early  Valentine  are  two  of  the  besyt.  Bix  of 
these  boxes  will  give  enough  as  one  crop,  but  there  should  be  a  fresh  lot  sown 
each  three  weeks.  In  the  forcing-house  this  plant  is  very  subject  to  red  spider, 
which,  if  not  kept  under,  will  prevent  all  success.  It  may  be  effectually  destroyed 
by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe,  and  a  little  sulphur  mixed  in  the  water  thus  applied. 

Lima  Beans  (Phaseolus  bmatus). — There  are  several  varieties  known  by  this 
name.  The  large  white  is  about  the  best.  Being  tall  growers,  they  require  more 
\  than  the  dwarf  sorts.  The  most  usual,  and  on  &e  whole  the  best  method, 
plant  in  hills  four  feet  apart.    Mark  off  the  piece  intended  for  plantii 
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gtraiglit  and  right-angled  lines  ;  at  each  of  the  intersections,  driye  down  an  iron 
bar  two  feet  deep ;  into  the  hole  thas  made,  sink  a  twelve  foot  pole ;  afterwards 
dig  aronnd  each,  raise  a  small  hill  two  inches  high,  and  level  the  surface ;  lay 
down  six  or  eight  beans,  with  the  radicle  or  eye  side  downwards,  and  cover  one 
inch.  If  poles  are  not  to  be  obtained  conveniently,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  six 
inches  apart,  in  rows  six  feet  asunder,  and  the  vines  trained  up  strings.  These, 
however,  will  require  support,  and  it  is  only  a  makeshift  job  without  economy. 
When  the  plants  show  the  first  rough  leaves,  thin  oat  to  four  of  the  best,  loosen 
the  snrronnding  soil,  and  draw  a  portion  up  to  the  stems.  At  the  first  start,  the 
wind  sometimes  prevents  the  young  vines  attaching  themselves  to  the  poles ;  when 
so,  they  should  be  twined  round,  always  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  sun's 
course.  Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  grapery,  greenhouse,  or  hotbed,  a 
quantity  may  be  sown  in  pots,  or  boxes,  the  first  week  in  March ;  and,  when  five 
or  six  inches  high,  they  may  be  gradually  hardened  off  in  a  cold  frame,  to  be 
afterwards  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  when  danger  of  frost  is  over.  In  cold 
or  wet  situations,  this  is  of  advantage ;  and,  occasionally,  under  any  circumstances 
with  a  favorable  spring  time ;  but,  as  a  few  days  only,  at  the  best,  can  be  gained, 
it  is  scarcely  worth  the  time  and  trouble  which  have  to  be  bestowed. 

The  sorts  recorded  above  will  effectually  answer  all  kitchen  purposes,  and  they 
undoubtedly  possess  the  finest  quality,  but  as  many  persons  are  fond  of  variety, 
the  following  may  be  noticed : — 

Red  and  White  Cbanb|bry. — These  are  easily  cultivated,  and  may  be  kept 
for  winter  use. 

Dutch  Cabs  Knite  may  be  used  young  in  the  pod,  or  allowed  to  ripen  for 
winter. 

SoA&LST  AND  White  Runners  are  only  serviceable  as  a  string  bean.  They 
may  be  sowed  earlier  than  other  running  beans,  and  are  subject  to  ''bum"  out 
during  hot  and  dry  summers. 

Cabolina  is  like  the  Lima,  but  smaller,  and  as  the  latter  is  better  in  quality, 
this  has  no  property  to  recommend  it  but  its  greater  hardiness. 

AsPARAous  or  Yard  Lono — of  fine  flavor  when  the  pod  is'  gathered  quite 
young,  as  a  string  bean. 

All  these  last  mentioned,  excepting  the  Carolina,  may  be  sowed  six  inches  apart, 
in  rows  six  feet  asunder,  and  staked  in  the  same  way  as  tall  peas ;  or,  the  seeds 
may  be  planted  at  the  base  of  each  hill  of  the  earliest  crop  of  sweet  com,  in 
which  case,  if  the  cobs,  after  being  ready,  and  the  leaves  also  be  stripped  off,  the 
stalks  will  become  supports  to  the  beans,  without  any  expense,  and  will  continue 
to  keep  the  ground  occupied  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Here  is  another 
idea  in  economical  cropping. 

English  or  Broad  Bean. — ^This  is  a  very  different  subject  from  those  we  have 
already  treated  on.  It  is  the  Vtcia  Faba  of  botanists,  and  grows  three  to  four 
feet  high,  having  a  short  stem,  and  very  sweet-scented,  black  and  white,  showy, 
pea-shaped  flowers.  Our  climate  is  too  hot  and  dry  for  its  constitution ;  conse- 
quently, it  only  succeeds  as  a  first  and  early  crop,  excepting  in  very  cool  situations. 
When  it  is  obtained,  the  flavor  is  so  strong  that  nothing  but  a  piece  of  fat  pork, 
boiled  in  the  same  vessel  along  with  it,  will  render  it  at  all  palatable.  It  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  wholesome  farinaceous  vegetable,  and  a  small  variety  is 
extensively  given  as  fodd  to  horses,  while  other  kinds  are  used  as  a  kitchen  edible 
in  Northern  Europe.  The  Windtor  and  Lotig  Pod  are  two  of  the  best  for  the 
latter  purpose.  The  seeds  should  be  sowed  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  working 
after  the  frost  breaks  up,  six  inches  apart,  in  rows  three  feet  asunder.  When 
plants  are  four  inches  high,  hoe  the  soil  up  to  the  stems,  and  when 


blossom,  pinch  out  the  tops  of  the  shoots,  which  will  cause  the  pods  to  swell  more 
evenly.  The  seeds  only  are  used,  and  they  are  fit  to  gather  when  fully  swollen, 
bat  not  approaching  to  ripeness. 

A 11  kinds  of  beans  will  readily  impregnate  with  each  other,  if  the  different 
sorts  be  near  neighbors  and  in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  for  which  reason,  when  the 
saving  of  seed  is  an  object,  and  pnrity  is  desired,  they  onght  to  be  sown  in  places 
as  far  apart  as  the  limits  of  the  premises  will  admit  of. 

Bow  to  Cook. — "String"  beans,  "Snap  Shorts,^*  or  those  of  which  the  pods  are 
nsed,  are  only  good  while  fleshy  and  brittle.  If  they  approach  towards  matarity, 
they  become  tough,  and  are  always  discarded  by  any  cook  who  knows  her  business. 
Take  each  pod  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  with  the  point  upwards,  and  with 
a  knife  cut  or  strip  out  the  stringy  substance,  which  is  attached  to  the  back  part. 
Cut  into  small  strips  and  throw  into  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  Have  ready  an 
ordinary  sized  pan  of  boiling  water,  put  in  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth 
of  the  same  spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Boil  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  drain 
through  a  sieve,  and  serve  up  with  melted  butter.  Dried  Lima,  or  the  other 
kinds — the  seeds  of  which  are  nsed-*-may  be  soaked  in  water  from  the  night 
previous,  and  boiled  in  the  same  manner. 


PETTY  ANNOYANCES  TO  AMATEtlE  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

BY  ANONYMOUS. 

Dear  Editor  :  Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  your  readers  of  the  Horticulhi- 
rist  about  the  petty  annoyances  of  the  fruit  grower.  The  source  of  the  present 
sketch  might,  with  some  propriety,  be  ranked  among  the  same  category  as  grub- 
worms,  millers,  butterflies,  and  caterpillars,  were  it  not  that  it  proceeded,  and  has 
to  be  endured,  from  a  much  higher  order  of  beings,  though  they  are  often  intrin- 
sically equally  vexatious. 

Now,  sir,  we  live  in  the  country,  of  course.  When  I  say  we,  I  mean  myself 
and  good  housewife.  ^  small  estate,  I  may  say,  is  our  own,  and  has  become  so 
entirely  by  our  combined  industry.  We  have  co-operated  together  for  years, 
held  many  consultations  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  "  matters  and  things'' 
about  and  around  the  house,  and  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  finally 
succeeded  in  having  things  to  our  taste  and  satisfaction.  Though  the  whole  is, 
throughout,  on  a  miniature  scale,  it  yet  affords  us  many  peculiar  pleasures  not 
enjoyed  in  every  condition  of  life,  for  it  is  here  that  we  may  reap  the  fruits  of  our 
labor  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  To  this,  indeed,  not  a  few  are  strangers. 
Quite  too  many  fail  from  neglect  to  plant  and  cultivate  at  all,  and  hence  must 
reap  the  fruits  of  negligence.  Let  us  see  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  moral  deport- 
ment of  both.  The  latter  often  fail  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  properly  respect 
those  that  do  plant.  The  systematic  cultivator,  on  the  other  hand,  plants  and 
rears  around  him,  and,  as  years  roll  by,  his  place  soon  grows  into  a  little  terrestrial 
paradise,  abounding  in  peace  and  plenty,  rendering  a  home  an  inviting  place, 
lovely  and  beautiful,  where  friends  lov«  to  dwell. 

We  greatly  enjoy  the  condition  of  things  around  us,  and  so  do  our  little  chubby 
boys.  They  also  love  the  charming  retreats  among  the  various  bowers  and  arbors. 
Though  they  are  yet  quite  young,  they  ha^e  already  imbibed  the  influences  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  They  take  pride  in  all  these  things,  and  seem  to  thrive 
all  the  better  for  occasionally  lending  willing  hands  in  aid  where  anything  requires 
repair  and  fixing.    They  vie  to  excel,  and  vie  in  growing  up  strong  and  ruddy, 
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Bat  thej  have  learned 
They  woald  not  harm  a 


not  unlike  the  flowers  they  are  so  food  of  coltivating. 
more ;  the  effect  of  these  influences  does  not  stop  here. 

single  flower  unbidden ;  neither  touch  any  of  the  tempting  fruit  which  surrounds 
them,  unless  directed.  They  know  that  they  will  share  it  when  it  has  fully  ma- 
tured, and  already  look  forward  to  the  beautiful  pictures,  the  fine  dwarf  pears, 
the  rich  clustering  grapes,  will  afford  them  in  their  natural  perfection,  undefaced 
by  them  or  anybody  else.  They  love  pictures,  they  appreciate  them,  and  know 
full  well  that  bunches  of  grapes  deprived  of  half  their  berries,  do  not  afterwards 
present  a  very  desirable  aspect.     At  least,  but  a  bad  picture. 

Such  is  but  a  meagre  description  of  the  influences  of  our  country  home  upon 
ourselves  and  family.  Morally,  its  effects  are  as  obvious,  if  not  more  so,  than 
physically.  It  inculcates  and  cultivates  a  sense  of  taste  and  propriety  which  we 
find  of  inestimable  value  in  our  intercourse  at  home  or  abroad.  But  how  does 
this  apply  to  some  of  our  friends  that  occasionally  honor  us  with  a  visit  ?  Let 
us  draw  a  sketch  from  life  and  see.    Let  the  season  be  autumn. 

The  summer  is  well  advanced,  and  a  fine  prospect  of  half-ripe  fruit  decorates 
our  trees  and  arbors.  All  presents  a  fine  prospective,  and  all  are  looking  forward 
with  high  anticipations  and  gladness,  especially  to  the  ripening  of  the  newly  added 
varieties.  It  is  a  fine,  sunny  day,  and  the  family  is  honored  with  a  visit  of  some 
half-dozen  ladies.  In  the  absence  of  the  husband,  the  wife  seats  them  comfortably 
in  the  parlor,  and  entertains  them  until  the  big  hours  of  noon  draw  nigh.  Din- 
ner is  to  be  served,  and  cannot  be  done  by  proxy,  and,  taking  circumstances  in 
consideration  (for  the  visit  was  unannounced),  requires  rather  busy  hands  to  be 
in  time ;  for,  in  the  country,  we  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  not  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  company  is  left  to  itself  for  the  moment  But  time  drags  heavily  with 
them,  though  surrounded  with  mental  food  and  amusement — all  that  could  be 
desired ;  for  the  company  boasts  of  an  acquaintance  with  all  these  matters.  They 
break  up,  and  start  on  a  ramble  through  the  gardens.  They  ask  no  questions. 
They  seem  perfectly  at  home.  They  seem  to  require  no  guide,  preferring  to  go 
on  their  own  hook. 

They  advanced  but  a  short  distance ;  their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  dwarf 
pear-tree.  This  was  a  new  and  rare  variety.  It  bore  a  few  this  year,  for  the  first 
time — the  first  fruit  looked  forward  to  by  the  proprietor,  after  bestowing  four 
years  of  careful  attention.  The  fruit  looked  somewhat  tempting.  It  was  plucked 
and  tasted  by  them.  It  was  found  unpalatable.  Another  is  tried,  and  another, 
and  all  found  equally  unripe,  and  are  heedlessly  and  carelessly  thrown  away,  as 
though  there  was  no  reason  for  disappointing  them. 

But  the  depredation  does  not  stop  here.  They  seem  to  act  as  though  they  were 
in  the  wild  woods,  and  entirely  unobserved.  Yet  the  little  boys  were  taking 
observations,  all  the  while,  from  one  of  their  hiding  arbors.  Though  surrounded 
with  flowers  of  beauty  and  fragrance,  this  seemed  to  make  but  little  impression 
upon  their  cultivated  minds  (?).  But  the  ornamental  grape  arbor  seems  to  offer 
new  and  better  attractions,  and  thither  they  repair. 

The  fruit  hung  in  its  grandest  beauty,  in  rich  clusters,  just  on  the  verge  of 
assuming  the  amethystine  hue  of  ripening.  The  temptation  was  greater  than  the 
first  (especially  to  such  as  have  learned  more  of  everything  else  than  'Mead  us  not 
into  temptation.")  It  proved  irresistible,  and,  for  the  time,  all  moral  law  of 
propriety  was  lost  sight  of.  Down  came  the  fruit,  and  all  accessible  bunches 
having  berries  with  wdy  a  purple  blueh^  were  picked ! 
k  The  actual  value  of  such  an  amount  of  fruit,  and  much  better  fruit  than  this,  is 
A    considered  as  nothing ;  but  the  almost  unsurpassable  beauty  of  the  arbor,  where 
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the  work  of  art  atid  nature  were  so  teceessfullj  interwoven,  presenting  a  picture 
of  which  we  felt  proud,  was  sadly  the  worse  for  it  in  the  eyes  of  an  amateur. 

As  these  proceedings  were  progressing ;  the  silent  lookers-on  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  The^  stole  away  unobserved,  and  told  their  busy  mother  all  about  it. 
She  went  to  the  rescue.  But  what  would  she  do  ?  Scold  them  7  Put  'em  in 
jail  ?  as  these  towners  would  be  very  ready  to  do,  were  we  to  venture  to  town, 
and  attempt  to  act  their  part.  Nay,  we'jnust  take  it  all  good-naturedly.  In  this 
case,  as  dinner  was  over,  li,nd  a  few  hours  spent  in  social  t&e  d  tete^  the  poor  things 
needed  no  further  chastisement,  for  their  imprudent  violation  of  the  laws  of  health 
by  eating  an  undue  quantity  of  unripe  fruit,  inflicted  its  punishment  most  keenly ; 
it  told  a  sickening  tale  on  them. 

Trivial  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch  may  appear  to  you  and  others,  it  is  not  the 
less  truthful,  and  is  what  we  have  frequently  to  undergo ;  and  I  ask  whether  you 
do  not  consider  such  conduct  very  annoying,  especially  when  it  has  to  be  endured 
from  such  as  lay  claims  to  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  ?  To  the  generality 
of  amateurs,  it  is  ever  a  pleasure  to  give,  but  few  will  be  found  who  do  not  keenly 
regret  having  the  things  in  which  they  feel  so  lively  an  interest  pillaged  and  de- 
spoiled ;  most  who  cultivate,  have  learned  to  value  them  too  much  to  be  thus  trifled 
with.  Very  often  we  have  new  varieties,  just  coming  into  first  bearing,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  we  have  spent  time  and  money,  and  are  thus  doprived  of 
ascertaining  their  real  qualities. 

Sketches,  ad  infinitum^  of  a  similar  character,  and  some  far  more  vexatious, 
could  be  added,  if  desired ;  but  this  may,  perhaps,  suffice  for  the  present  (if  not 
already  superfluous). 


HOW    TO    TREAT    PEACH-TREES. 

BY  THE  LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

ApriIi  is  the  time  to  "shorten-in"  your  peach,  apricot,  and  nectarine-trees, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  they  will  bear  this  season  and  the  health  and  good 
condition  of  the  trees.  I  suppose  everybody  understands  the  difference  between 
shortening-in  and  common  pruning.  If  not,  I  must  make  a  long  story  short  by 
saying,  that  shortening-in  is  nothing  more  than  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  last 
year's  shoots. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  young  peach-tree  just  coming  into  bearing. 
The  growth  of  last  year  consists  of  shoots,  all  over  the  outside  of  the  head,  or  top 
of  the  tree,  each  shoot  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  long.  Well,  in  the  case  of  such 
a  tree,  I  should  shorten-in  every  shoot  one-half— that  is,  I  would  cut  off  five 
inches  of  the  end  if  the  shoot  is  ten  inches  long,  or  ten  inches  if  it  is  twice  that 
length.  If  the  tree  has  made  but  a  moderate  growth,  then  I  would  take  off  only 
a  third ;  or  the  same  if  there  is  but  a  scanty  store  of  blossom-buds.  But  if  the 
tree  is  strong  and  healthy,  and  shows  an  abundance  of  blossom-buds,  then  half 
the  length  of  the  last  year's  shoot  is  not  too  much.*  The  fruit  will  be  larger, 
you  will  have  as  many  bushels,  and  the  flavor  will  be  much  richer ;  and  what  is 
of  great  consequence,  the  constitution  of  the  tree  will  not  be  impaired  by  over- 
bearing. 

In  the  case  of  large,  or  old  peach-trees — especially  if  they  have  been  neglected, 
or  badly  pruned — something  must  be  done  that  will  bring  them  within  bounds 

mean,  of  all  the  strongest  shoots.    The  weak  ones  may  be  left  tw^o-thfrds 
length. 
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again,  and  restore  them  to  good  condition.  Thifl,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself,  maj 
be  done  by  "  heading-in,"  which  is  nothing  else  than  cutting  back  the  ends  of  the 
principal  limbs — say  from  two  to  fonr  feet — in  order  to  make  the  tree  throw  out 
a  new  head  of  young,  healthy  bearing  wood.  Of  course,  this  proceeding  loses 
you  the  crop  of  fruit  for  this  year ;  so,  that  if  that  is  important,  you  must  take 
cne  side  of  the  tree  this  yjear,  leaving  the  other  side  to  bear,  and  next  year  head-in 
the  other  side.  In  this  way  I  ha?e  restored  old  apricot  and  peach-trees  that  were 
"  given  up  by  the  doctors"  as  superannuated  and  worn  out  in  service,  to  a  pretty 
respectable  condition  of  youth  again ;  good  at  least  for  half  a  dozen  years  more. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays,  when  the  chemietts  and  doctors  wish  to  know  what 
18  to  be  done  to  help  a  plant  or  tree,  to  examine  its  ashes.  It  is,  in  truth,  not  a 
bad  plan,  and  is  evidently  founded  on  the  old  doctrine  that  the  new  grows  out  of 
the  old  ;  **  ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust."  Exactly  what  the  elements  of  the 
peach-tree  ash  are  I  don't  know,  for  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  find  any  analysis ; 
but  I  conclude  they  are  pretty  largely  lime  and  potash,  for  I  have  found  by  re- 
peated trials  that  wood-ashes  is  the  very  substance  (along  with  sufficient  manure 
in  the  soil,  mind),  to  maintain  a  healthy,  substantial,  and  productive  habit  in  a 
peach-tree. 

Don't  be  so  foolish  (as  many  persons  are,  when  they  are  going  to  give  an  extra- 
ordinary relish  of  a  new-fangled  manure  to  a  plant),  don't  be  so  foolish  as  to 
content  yourself  with  sprinkling  four  or  five  handfuls  of  ashes  around  a  peach 
tree  and  expect  its  leaves  to  turn  color  with  a  lease  of  new  life.  Take  half  a  peck 
of  ieached  ashes  to  a  young  tree,  or  half  a  bushel  to  a  fall  grown  tree — ^in  that 
proportion  at  least ;  put  not  a  dust  of  it  around  the  trunk  (that  is,  so  far  as  bene- 
fiting the  roots  go),  but  make  a  calculation  with  your  eye  of  how  far  the  roots  of 
the  tree  spread ;  it  may  be  two  feet,  it  may  be  six  feet  every  way  from  the  trunk. 
Then,  having  satisfied  yourself  about  where  the  greater  part  of  the  young  fibres 
are,  spread  the  ashes  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  over  them,  and  turn  it  under 
about  thr^e  inches  wfth  the  three-pronged  spud,  or  a  light  spade.  If  such  treat- 
ment as  this  don't  give  you  healthy  trees,  then  your  stock  is  radically  diseased, 
and  only  worth  a  place  on  the  wood-pile. 

That  little  enemy,  the  peach-worm,  will  very  likely  have  established  himself  in 
your  trees ;  he  is  already  there  to  a  dead  certainty  if  yon  are  not  wide  awake  to 
his  sapping  and  mining  habits.  If,  therefore,  you  have  not  been  over  your  trees 
last  fall,  and  got  the  upper  hand  of  him  for  the  next  six  months,  altogether  the 
best  way  of  doing  business  with  this  gentleman  is  to  Lynch  him  on  the  spot,  by 
ferreting  him  out  of  his  hole,  in  the  neck  of  the  tree,  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  You  can  do  this  good  turn  for  a  peach-tree  in  five  minutes,  by  lifting 
the  soil  around  it  two  or  three  inches  deep,  laying  bare  the  stem  just  between 
wind  and  water>  as  the  old  sailors  say.  If  all  looks  clean  and  smooth  there,  very 
well ;  replace  the  soil  again.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  see  gum,  then  look  out 
for  the  enemy.  Scratch  a  moment  with  your  knife  where  the  gum  oozes  out,  and 
you  will  get  on  his  trail ;  cut  into  the  bark  till  you  find  him — in  the  shape  of  a 
white  grub,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long — and  when  found,  "  make  no  note  of 
it^"  but  settle  his  accounts  as  rapidly  as  you  can. 

This  grub  comes  from  an  tg^  laid  in  the  bark,  in  summer,  by  the  winged  in- 
sect. Unless  the  creature  is  wonderfully  abundant,  it  contents  itself  with  looking 
about  for  the  tender  bark  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  this  account  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  outwit  the  rascal  by  heaping  up  a  little  cone  or  pile  of  wood  ashes, 
tan  or  sand,  say  six  inches  high,  around  the  trunk.  The  sole  object  of  this  is  to 
guard  the  soft  place  in  the  bark  at  the*  neck  of  the  tree.  On  this  account  yon 
must  clear  away  the  pile  every  fall,  so  as  to  let  the  bark  harden  again.     If  you 
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do  not,  but  keep  it  there  winter  and  sammer,  you  will  find  that  it  does  no  more 
good  than  blowing  against  the  wind — for  the  very  plain  reason  that  the  bark 
becomes  tender  at  the  top  of  the  pile,  instead  of  the  snrface  of  the  ground,  as 
before. 

Some  years  ago  a  good  deal  was  said  in  faTor  of  ponring  boiling  water  about 
the  neck"*"  of  peach-trees.  It  was  said  to  kill  the  worms  and  do  no  harm  to  the 
tree.  I  am  an  advocate  for  this  practice.  I  do  not  consider  it,  by  any  means, 
so  thorough  a  means  of  ridding  the  tree  of  worms  as  "  war  to  the  knife''  is,  but 
still,  it  will  in  most  cases  do  the  job  for  them  most  effectually ;  and  many  a  tree 
that  stands  near  the  kitchen  door  may  be  protected  in  this  way  by  her  who  holds 
the  kettle  for  a  weapon,  as  well  as  by  the  *'  regular  army"  of  practical  gardeners. 

Besides  this,  I  have  satisfied  myself,  by  experiment  (though  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  get  up  the  theory)^  that  a  good  dose  of  hot  water  is  a  means 
of  bringing-to  many  a  peach-tree  just  about  giving  up  the  ghost.  It  seems  to 
rouse  the  vital  powers ;  and  if  there  is  life  enough  left,  a  good  scalding  at  the 
neck  seems  to  produce  a  reaction  that  is  at  times  quite  wonderful. 

Three  years  ago  I  had  two  trees,  a  peach  and  a  favorite  apricot,  that  had  been 
failing  for  a  couple  of  seasons — often  thought  before  that  very  serviceable  trees. 
They  had  been  rather  badly  treated  by  the  worm,  to  be  sure,  but  that  had  been 
attended  to  in  time,  and  the  roots  appeared  to  be  in  very  fair  condition.  Still, 
the  trees  dwindled,  looked  sickly,  and  bore  little  or  no  fruit.  As  a  desperate 
remedy,  I  resolved  on  a  trial  of  hot  water.  I  removed  the  soil  directly  round  the 
neck  of  the  tree,  making  a  basin  three  inches  deep  and  twenty  inches  across. 
Into  this  I  poured  twelve  gallons  of  boiling  water. 

To  my  great  satisfaction  the  trees,  instead  of  dying,  immediately  pushed  out 
vigorous  shoots,  took  a  healthy  appearapce,  and  made  a  fine  grcfWth  of  wood,  and 
have  since  borne  two  crops  of  delicious  fruit.  I  experimented  last  year  again, 
with  equal  success,  and  now  am  ready,  like  old  Dr.  Sangrado,  to  prescribe. Aot 
water  in  all  desperate  cases.     Yours, 

AN  OLD  DIQOER. 


PROPAGATION  BY  MERE  LEAVES. 

Richard  Bradley,  in  the  last  century,  published  a  translation  from  the  Dutch 
of  Agricola,  on  the  **  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Leaves,"  in  which  it  was  asserted 
that,  by  the  aid  of  a  mastic  invented  by  the  author,  the  leaves  of  any  plant  dipped 
at  the  stalk  end  into  this  preparation,  would  immediately  strike  root ;  the  book 
was  adorned  with  copper-plates,  exhibiting  both  the  process  and  its  result,  in  the 
form  of  fields  stock  full  of  orange  leaves  growing  into  trees. 

This  is  absurd  enough,  yet  it  originated  in  the  discovery  that  the  mere  leaves  of 
some  plants  will  grow  under  special  circumstances — a  fact  often  supposed  to  be 
much  more  rare  than  it  is.  Rocl^ea  falcata,  the  orange,  the  aueuba,  and  the  fig, 
are  named,  by  Professor  Morren,  as  instances  of  leaves  which  will  multiply  their 
leaves ;  the  power  of  Bryophillum  to  do  the  same  thing,  is  a  familiar  example. 
Echeverias  grow  immediately  from  the  leaves  that  naturally  fall  off  even  its  fiower- 
stalks.  Hedwig  found  the  leaves  of  the  Crown  Imperial,  put  into  a  plant-press, 
produce  bulbs  from  their  surface.  The  Ornitfaogalum  thyrsoideum,  the  Theo- 
phrasta,  the  Cardamine  pratensis,  are  said  to  be  cultivated  thus.  Ferns,  especially 
the  Woodwardia  radicans,  do  the  same.  It  is  even  said,  by  Turpin,  that  water- 
mean  by  the  neek  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  Just  at  tbe  iorfaoe  of  the  ground, 

roots  start  out. 
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crefis  leayes,  cnt  np  by  a  bird  for  its  nest,  **  produce  presently  from  their  base  and 
below  the  common  petiole,  at  first  two  or  three  colorless  roots,  then,  in  their  centre, 
a  small,  conical  bad,  from  which  snccesdvelj  arise  all  the  aerial  parts  of  a  new 
water-cress  plant,  while  the  roots  multiply  and  lengthen. 

M.  Flonrens  also  mentions  a  case  of  Purslane,  whose  leaves,  divided  into  three, 
produced  as  many  new  plants,  each  having  a  root^  stem,  and  leaves.     In  the  TVans- 
oeHans  of  the  London  Horticul-  * 
tural  Society,  is  an  account  of  a 
Zamia,  each  of  whose  scales  (see 
figure  below)  produced  a  new  plant, 
when  the  central  part  of  the  stem 
was  decayed. 

Some  leaves  of  mint  (Mentha 
piperita)  were  planted,  without 
any  portion  of  the  substance  of 
the  stems  upon  which  they  had 
grown,  in  small  pots,  and  sub- 
jected to  artificial  heat  under  glass. 
They  emitted  roots,  and  lived  more 
than  twelve,  months,  having  natu- 
ral roots. 

In  gardens,  we  have  many  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind.  Hoya, 
or  the  wax  plant,  is  a  common  in- 
stance; Gesnera,  Clianthus  puni- 
cens,  Gloxinia  speciosa,  are  also 
well  known,  but  it  is  probable  that 
most  leaves,  when  separated  from 
their  parent,  are  incapable  of  doing 
so  for  reasons  which  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  explain.  The  scales 
of  a  bulb  will,  with  some  certainty, 
produce  new  plants  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  viz :  a  strong 
bottom  heat,  moderate  moisture, 
and  a  rich,  stimulating  soil. 

Leaves  intended  for  cuttings, 
should  be  taken  from  about  the 
middle  of  a  branch.  Gloxinia, 
Bryophillum,  Lilies,  &c.,  may  be 
experimented  upon  by  the  amateur. 
If  we  wish  to  get  on  very  quickly, 
the  midrib  on  the  lowep  face  of 
the  leaf  may  be  broken  in  several 
places,  without  injuring  the  limb, 

and  BO  lightly  that  the  broken  places  can  scarcely  be  distinguished ;  the  lower  face 
of  the  Imf  is  then  placed  on  the  earth  of  a  pot.  Soon  at  each  fracture  a  little 
calks  develops  itself,  which  gives  rise  to  roots  as  seen  on  next  page,  e.  Some 
leaves,  when  employed  as  cuttings,  send  out  roots  and  buds  at  each  indsion,  as  in 
Hemionitis  palmata,  Bryophillum,  ftc. ;  d,  shows  how  this  effect  is  produced. 
Time  is  required  to  accomplish  this,  and  especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  bury-  fk 
ing  the  end  of  the  petiole,  or  the  base  of  the  leaf;  e,  represents  Tbeophrasta   ^ 


Scale  of  Zamia  sprouting. 
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latifolia  with  its  leaf  cut  in  two,  which  strack  and  developed  bads ;  the  dotted 
party  shown  in  the  upper  half  of  the  leaf,  e,  was  removed,  in  order  to  put  the  leaf 


into  a  little  pot,  bat  this  did  not  prevent  the  saccess  of  the  cotting.  The  above 
is  abridged  from  Dr.  Lindley's  new  edition  of  his  ''Theory  of  Horticulture." 
a,  indicates  at  what  place  we  may  cat  the  leaf  without  hurting  the  plant ;  the  leaf 
being  placed  in  the  earth  forms  a  callus  at  its  base,  h,  whence  the  roots,  and, 
consequently,  more  shoots,  spring  up. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OP  OUR  FORESTS. 

My  Dsab  HoRncuLTURifirr :  You  were  so  kind  as  to  embody  in  an  article  for 
your  November  number,  on  the  nse  of  steam  power  in  the  more  common  affairs 
of  life,  some  thoughts  I  communicated  on  the  -subject. 

The  season  for  planting  trees  is  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  some  facts  in 
connection  with  pedestrian  steam-engines,  induces  me  to  ask  the  favor  of  sub- 
mitting a  few  thoughts  on  the  duty  of  land  owners  to  plant  trees,  and  plant  them 
this  spring. 

Though  the  HorticuUurist  has  frequently  urged  and  enjoined  this  duty  in  past 
volumes,  it  doubtless  has  many  readers  in  1857  which  it  has  never  had  in  former 
years,  whose  particular  attention  is  desirable,  and  no  old  reader  will  fail  to  be 
benefited  by  having  this  duty  urged  upon  him  again. 

The  necessity  for  thus  pressing  on  the  notice  of  your  readers  the  importance 
of  tree  planting,  was  forcibly  demonstrated  by  witnessing  the  feats  of  one  of  these 
pedestrian  engines  in  cutting  up  the  trunks  of  large  trees  into  lumber  for  purposes 
of  utility  and  necessity.  The  pedestrian  saw-mUl  is  by  far  the  most  energetic 
and  terrible  devastator  of  the  forest  known  at  present  They  are  taken  to  por- 
tions of  forest  or  timber  which  would  never  be  touched  if  the  logs  had  to  be  con- 
veyed to  watercourse  or  stationary  steam  saw-mills. 

I  do  not  object  to  having  trees  cut  down  and  sawed  into  lumber  for  purposes 
of  utility  in  building  and  fencing.    But  how  long  will  the  existing  forests  in 
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America  last,  if  the  terrible  havoc  now  annnally  made  on  them  is  not  in  some 
way  provided  for  7  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  planting.  We  Americans 
inquire  of  ourselves  in  regard  to  most  undertakings,  ''Will  they  payf"  and 
"  Will  the  pay  come  soon  ?"  The  answers  to  these  questions,  for  the  most  part, 
determine  our  actions.  This  is  especially  true  as  applied  to  the  masses;  for  here 
and  there  we  find  persons  willing  to  labor  and  watt  for  the  reward.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  application  to  horticulturists  and  florists. 

In  my  former  letter  I  spoke  of  the  good  the  steam-engine  was  capable  of  accom- 
plishing for  agriculturists  and  horticulturists.  Your  article  called  attention  to 
two  builders  of  portable  engines,  one  in  Delaware,  the  other  in  Ohio.  I  find  on 
inquiry  at  the  Ohio  estaUishment,  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  engines  con- 
structed are  used  for  saw-mill  purposes — ^in  other  words,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  forests.  ITiejf  pay  better  is  the  secret,  and  so  they  send  out  large  numbers, 
annually,  on  their  double  mission  of  Ufe  and  death;  life  to  buildings  and  improve-^ 
ments,  death  to  the  forests. 

These  pedestrian  lumber-cutters  appear  so  insignificant  in  locomotion,  or  after 
locating  in  the  forests,  that,  without  evidence,  we  could  scarcely  give  them  credit 
for  Uie  terrific  energy  they  pos^sess  in  converting  trees  into  useful  and  necessary 
forms  of  lumber.  One  pedestrian  mill  will  make  three  iofive  times  as  much  lumber 
as  any  ordinary  water-power  or  stationary  steam  saw-mill.  Almost  an  acre  a  day 
of  average  forest  or  timber  is  required  to  keep  one  steadily  at  work.  Yet  ttiey 
are  only  one  of  the  many  agencies  at  work  in  destroying  our  forests.  Each  year 
these  combined  agen^cies  seem  to  gather  new  strength  for  the  next,  and  the  secret 
is,  they  pay.  Let  your  readers,  kind  Bbrtictdturist,  make,  each  for  himself,  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  snvface  of  our  primal  forests^  each  year  stripped  to  feed  the 
pedestrian  and  local  saw-mills;  the  thousands  of  steam-engines  propelling  railway 
trains  and  steamers  on  our  rivers,  where  coal  is  not  to  be  had ;  and  all  the  other 
demands  for  rails,  shingles,  fuel,  cross-ties,  A;c.  &o,,  and  I  think  we  shall  all  be  of 
one  mind  in  regard  to  our  duty  to  take  immediate  measures  to  compensate  for 
this  energetic  destruction.  But  the  loss  of  the  forest  brings  some  secondary  re- 
sults which  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  their  importance  holds  first  rank.  I  allude 
to  the  influence  on  climate  and  the  cereal  crops  of  our  country.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
stave  off  the  consideration  of  these  topics,  they  must  be  met,  and  we  of  this  gene- 
ration may  as  well  commence  to  build  up,  as  well  as  destroy  our  forests.  It  must 
and  will  have  its  day  of  "  small  things."  It  must  have  a  starting  point,  and  you, 
dear  Horticulturist  must  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Planting  trees — ^trees  that  are  natives — ^trees  that  are  valuable  for  fuel  alone,  as 
well  as  valuable  for  fruits  and  SBSthetic  purposes,  will  pay  ^  and  pay  well.  But  you, 
kind  reader,  who  do  the  planting,  may  not  get  the  pay,  but  those  who  come  after 
you  certainly  will  realize  it.  Benefits,  varied  and  valuable,  almost  fabulous  in 
number  and  kind,  will  flow  to  those  who  come  after  you,  and  take  your  places  in 
this  busy  world.  Money  you  may  get  more  speedily  by  cutting  down,  than  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  trees  during  their  earlier  years.  But  your  money  cannot 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  trees  on  our  soil.  Money  has  its  uses,  but  it  is  not 
omnipotent.  It  cannot  create  a  forest  to  furnish  wood  for  utility  and  beauty  ; 
the  price  of  this  is  time,  and  toil,  and  waiting. 

Soon  the  fetters  which  now  hold  our  soil  and  watercourses  in  close  embrace 
will  be  aaclasped  by  the  advancing  sun.  The  tender  herb,  the  beautiful  flower, 
as  well  as  the  humble  grass,  and  nobler  trees,  will  again  spring  into  new  life.  The 
earth  will  again  be  clothed  in  her  magnificent  vegetable  garniture,  gladdening 
the  eye  and  r^'oicing  the  hearts  of  us  idl ;  while,  at  the  same  dme,  this  terrible 
work  of  destruction  to  the  forest  will  go  on  with  redoubled  energy. 
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Let  me  beseech  jonr  readers  to  commence  now  the  reconstraction  of  the  wast- 
ing forests.  The  time  of  year  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  so  brief  and  fleeting, 
a  little  hesitation  about  the  resolve  to  do  so,  and  the  moment  has  gone  for  another 
year. 

The  necessity  and  utility,  coupled  with  the  real  pleasure  of  planting  and  pro- 
tecting trees,  should  lead  to  immediate  action ;  the  ultimate  beneficent  results  will 
as  surely  follow  as  that  cause  and  effect  are  linked  together. 

F.  C.  MoELROT. 

Zasbsyillb,  0.,  Feb.  1857. 


A  SELECT  LIST  OP  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS,  VINES,  46. 

Planters  and  improvers  are  now  looking  over  their  lists  of  garden  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  vines,  ahd  may  not  object  to  read  in  our  columns,  lists  of  a  few  that 
are  valuable,  if  not  indispensable ;  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  hardy,  and 
requiring  only  common  garden  soil. 

The  most  desirable  hardy,  decidnoui»  shrubs :  Fors^ia  viridUtima ;  Pink 
Mezereon,  Daphne  mezereutn;  Japan  Quince,  two  sorts,  white  and  scarlet, 
Cydonia  japonica  ;  Double  Almond,  Amygdalu9  pumila  pi, ;  jyoviSA^  Purple  Tree 
PfiBony,  P(B(m%a  moutan  JBanktii ;  White  Persian  LUac,  Syringa  perHca  idba; 
Chinese  White  Magnolia,  Magnolia  cantpieua  ;  Soulange's  Magnolia,  H.  sotdan' 
giana;  Sweet-scented  Magnolia,  M.  glauea;  White  Fringe  Tree,  Chionanlhui 
Vtrginiea;  Garland  Deutziai,  Devizia  seahra;  ditto  graeiUg;  Broad-leaved 
Laburnum,  OytUius  laburnum  IcOtfoUa;  Rose  Acacia,  Eohinia  htsptda;  White 
Tartarian  Tree  Honeysuckle^  Lonicera  tartarica;  Red  Tartarian  Tree  Honey- 
suckle ;  Double  White  Hawthorn,  Orategut  oxycantha,  ulba  pi. ;  Double  Pink 
Hawthorn ;  Sweet-scented  Shrub,  Calyeanthus  fiorida ;  Dwarf  White  Horse 
Chestnut,  Pavia  macroHachya ;  Fragrant  Clethra,  Olethra  alnifoUa ;  Oak-leaved 
Hydrangea,  Hydrangea  quereifolia ;  Yenetian  Sumac,  Bhus  cotinus;  Purple 
Burning-bush,  £uanymus  airopurpureug ;  Buffalo  Berry,  male  and  female,  Shsp- 
herdta  argentea  ;  Weigelta  rosea  and  amahiUs ;  Spirea  Eeeveeii  and  Ihre-pleno  ; 
Fortune  BtUarc^  and  Grandifiora ;  Mahonia  aquifoUum  and  facicularis  ;  Ever- 
green Thorn,  OraUBgus  pyracaniha;  the  Yirginian  and  Maryland  Stuartia, 
Siuartia  Vtrginiea  and  Marylandica. 

The  foregoing  will  furnish  a  succession  of  flowers  or  ornamental  fruit  from 
March  to  November. 

A  selection  of  hardy  deciduoue  ehrvhs  of  rapid  and  htdhy  growth,  suited  for 
masses  or  screens^  for  immediate  effect,  is  the  following:  Common  Privet, 
Ligustrum  tndgare ;  Carolina  Syringa,  PhUadelphus  grandifl&rus ;  English  Fly 
Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  xylosteum  ;  Cornelian  Cherry,  Comus  mascukt ;  Common 
White  Lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris  alb. ;  English  Filberts,  Coryhis  aveUana  ;  Common 
Buckthorn,  Rhamnus  cathartica ;  Sea  Buckthorn,  Bippophea  rhamnaides, 

A  few  of  the  finest  hardy  vines,  or  climbing  sAru b,  are  the  following :  Large 
Flowering  Trumpet  Creeper,  Bignonia  (Thcoma)  grandifiora;  Queen  of  the 
Prairies  Rose,  Sosa  ratiafoUa;  Chinese  Wistaria,  purple  and  white,  Wistaria 
sinensis;  Sweet-scented  Clematis,  Clematis  flammvla;  Double  Purple  Clematis, 
01  verticella,  pi. ;  Monthly  Fragrant  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  belgtca ;  Chinese 
Twining  Honej^snckle,  X.  flexuosa;  Yellow  Monthly  Trumpet  Honeysuckle, 
Lonicera  frazerii. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  hardy  shrubs,  remarkable  for  ike  fragrance  of  their 
'|i  flowers:  Mezereum,  Daphne  mezereum;  Fragrant  Clethra,  ClMra  ainifolia; 
^    Missouri  Curraat,  Sibes  aureum;  Sweet-scented  Alagnolia,  Magnolia  ghuea; 
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Chinese  White  do.,  M,  consptcua;  Chinese  Purple  do.,  M,  purpurea;  Soulange's 
do.,  JkT.  soulanffiana  ;  Common  Sjringa,  PhUadelphus  coronanus;  Sweet-scented 
Shrub,  Gcdycanthus  Jtcrida.  Flagrant  vines  or  cUmhing  shrubs :  Persian  and 
other  Lilacs ;  sweet-scented  Clematis,  O.fiammvla;  Chinese  Wistaria,  Wistaria 
sinensis ;  Chinese  Twining  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  flexuosa  ;  Monthly  Fragrant 
do.,  L,  Belgica  ;  White  Jasmine,  Jasminum  officinale. 

A  list  of  hardy  shrubs  that  will  grow  in  wet  places:  Willow-leaved  Sporia, 
Sporia  saUcifolia ;  Tomentosa  do.,  S,  tomentosa;  Swamp  Globe  Flower,  Apha- 
ktnthus  oecidentalis;  Leatherwood,  Dirca  palustris ;  Sweet  WillcJw,  Saiix  lucida^ 
and  all  other  willows;  Clethra,  G.  alnifolia;  Spicewood,  Laurus  benzoin; 
Winterberry,  Prinos  verticilkUus. 

A  list  of  hardy  shrubs  that  will  grow  in  dry^  poor  soil:  Privet,  Ligustrum 
vulgare;  Buckthorn,  Rhamnus  catharticus ;  Buffalo-berry,  Shepherdia  argentea; 
Bloody  Dogwood,  Oomus  sanguinea ;  Snowberry,  Symphoria  racemosa ;  Jersey 
Tea,  Ceanoihus  americanus,  &q,  i 

In  planting  garden  beds,  do  not  forget  the  Dielytra  spectabilis. 

A  selection  ^plants  that  wiU  succeed  in  the  shade :  Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias; 
English  Ivy,  Hedera  helix.  There  are  several  new  varieties  of  ivy,  including  the 
Yellow-berried,  the  Ragneriana,  &c.  Aucuba  japonica  ;  the  several  varieties  of 
i?ox  and  Tew;  the  arbor-vitms,  of  which  the  golden,  the  filiformis,  Ac.  Buck- 
thorn, Holly,  Missouri  Currant  and  Cornelian  Cherry;  Daphne mezereum ;  Clethra 
alnifolia ;  Bloody  Dogwood,  Comus  sanguinea ;  the  Snowberry,  Symphora  race- 
mosa  ;  Junipers ;  Savin,  and  Styrax  grandifolium. 

List  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs :  American  Holly,  Ilex  opaca  ;  Rhododendrons, 
Ponticum  and  catawbiense,  and  the  Belgic  varieties ;  Laurel,  Kalmia  latifdia ; 
Prinos  glaber;  Yews,  English,  Irish,  and  American ;  Savin,  Juniperus  sabina  ; 
Junipers,  of  which  there  are  several  ornamental  varieties ;  Hemlock  Spruce  treated 
as  a  shrub ;  Torreya  taxifolia ;  Evergreen  thorn,  Crcetegus  pyracantha ;  Pinus 
pumilii;  Weeping  Cyprus,  Oupressus  pendida. 

For  a  list  of  the  newer  evergreens,  see  page  227  of  the  volume  for  1856. 

As  rapid  growing  trees,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Populus  angulata  and 
the  whole  list  of  Poplars ;  the  Dutch  or  Cork  Elm ;  the  American  Weeping  Elm ; 
the  Ash-leaved  and  Silver  Maple. 


THE  PEA&  CONTBOYERSY. 


THE   PEAR   CONTROVERSY. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  WARD. 

T  is  marvellous  to  what  extent  controversies  are  carried  on,  at  the 
present  day,  by  matnal  misrepresentation.  Devontly  as  I  had  hoped 
that  the  charm  thrown  aronnd  the  study  and  practice  of  horticulture 
— its  peaceful,  love-engendering,  purifying  influence — would  preserve 
its  devotees  from  the  exercise  of  this  spirit ;  that  which  I  had  feared 
seems  at  last  to  have  come  upon  us. 

These  reflections  were  excited  by  a  perusal  of  the  communica- 
tion, in  the  February  number  of  the  Jlorticultunst,  misstyled  **  A 
Reply  to  Dr.  Ward  on  Dwarf  Pears,"  and  evidently  penned  by 
the  writer  without  first  having  acquainted  himself  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  articles  referred  to.     Of  this  I  complain,  and  not  that 
the  articles  should  be  made  the  subject  of  criticism.     That  there 
was  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  the  minds  of  some  that  would 
make  a  bare  allusion  to  the  failures  of  the  pear  on  the  quince  a 
*'  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,"  I  well  knew ;  and  therefore 
it  was  that  I  asked  that  the  storm  of  opposition  the  examination  of  the  subject 
would  wake  up,  might  not  rest,  even  by  implication,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
HorttctUturist. 

The  publication  of  these  articles,  embodying  the  result  of  carefully  conducted 
experiments,  I  regarded  due  from  myself — a  debtor  to  the  cause  of  horticulture 
for  instruction  often  enjoyed  from  the  recorded  experiments  of  others  in  the  pages 
of  this  journal.  They  were  penned  as  the  result  "  of  the  observations  of  but  a 
solitary  individual  in  his  own  fruit  orchards,"*  in  the  hope,  that  being  made  the 
subject  of  reflection  as  well  as  criticism,  the  successful  trial  of  many  varieties  would 
encourage  some,  and  the  failures  of  other  varieties — if  such  failure  could  not  be 
accounted  for — would  serve  as  beacon-lights  to  the  less  experienced ;  while  the 
idea  of  the  abandonment  of  the  pear  stock  by  the  substitution  of  the  quince  for 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  would  appear,  in  its  true  light,  as  an  ignis  fatuus, 

I  claim  to  be  misrepresented  where  the  language  used  so  clearly  conveyed  my 
meaning,  that  a  mifetatement  subjects  the  reviewer  to  the  charge  of  wilful  mis- 
representation, or  else  to  the  more  charitable  one  of  having  written  without  having 
examined  the  articles  reviewed. 

Before  attempting  to  substantiate  this  charge,  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
closing  paragraph,  in  which  Mr.  F.  more  than  intimates  that  I  should  either 
cease  growing  certain  varieties  of  the  pear  on  the  quince,  or  else  cease  writing 
against  the  cultivation  on  that  stock,  verily  declaring  that  I  object  altogether  to 
the  use  of  the  quince  stock.  Again  he  says:  "A  certain  gentleman  who  had 
visited  my  grounds,  had  found  abundant  testimony  in  favor  of  the  quince  stock  on 
my  own  grounds ;"  thus  intimating,  with  equal  clearness,  that  I  had  denied  this 
altogether.  Now,  do  such  assertions  find  support  in  my  recorded  views  on  that 
point  ?  On  page  217,  May  number,  it  is  written  :  "  A  few  pears  upon  quince 
stocks  succeed  much  better  than  upon  their  native  stock,  and  are  really  so  im- 
proved in  character  as  to  demand  their  perpetual  use,"  &c. 

This  charge  of  misrepresentation  will  now  be  substantiated  by  further  extracts 
from  the  articles  alluded  to. 

*  Page  216,  May  nnmber,  Mr.  T.  suggests  that  Dr.  W.  *^  should  have  visited  other  orchards." 
Would  this  have  helped  him  in  recording  the  experiments  made  in  his  own  orchard  ? 


On  page  63,  Febrnary  nnmber,  it  ia  written : — 

"  With  some  yarieties  I  have  been  eminently  snccessfal.  The  crop  dnring  the  past  season 
has  not  only  been  gratifying  to  my  pride  as  an  orchardist,  but  has  proved  eminently  remn- 
naratire ;  indeed,  the  facts  will  warrant  the  remark,  no  crop  grown  npon  the  farm  has  paid 
80  well,  in  view  of  the  labor  bestowed,  as  a  crop  of  Dnohesse  d'Angonleme,  on  the  qoinoe. 

"  The  sight  of  a  hundred  trees,  closely  planted  in  rows,  about  twenty  in  a  row— «ach  tree 
resembling  its  fellow  in  size  and  form,  and  each  sustaining  as  much  of  a  crop  as  it  could 
prudently  be  trusted  with ;  the  eye  here  and  there  lighting  upon  a  specimen  with  its  blush- 
ing cheek  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  the  whole,  when  gathere<^  yielding  orer  twenty 
bushels — ^was  an  argument  in  fayor  of  dwarf-trees,  tiie  force  of  which  the  most  incredulous 
could  not  well  withstand.'^ 

Again,  on  page  350,  August  number : — 

"  Our  experience  in  this  country  certainly  demands  that  the  Duchess  d*  Angouleme  should, 
of  all  others,  be  cultiyated  on  tlie  quince — the  more  yigorous  growth  of  the  tree — together 
with  the  improyement  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  secures  to  it,  in  my  Judgment,  aboye  all 
others,  a  substitution  of  the  quince  for  the  pear  stock.'* 

Could  I  have  said  more  in  favor  of  this  variety  on  the  quince  without  exciting 
a  suspicion  that  I  was  actuated  by  other  motives  than  simply  giving  expression 
to  my  honest  conviction  of  its  worth  ? 

On  page  218,  May  number,  read : — 

*'  In  the  same  year,  I  planted  twenty  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  on  quince,  all  of  which  are, 
as  to  thriftlness  of  growth,  symmetry  of  proportion,  healthfulness  of  aspect,  and  productive- 
ness of  habit,  all  that  could  be  desired.  These  stand  contiguous  to  the  failing  Bartletts  on 
quince — indeed,  all  the  above  are  on  the  same  plat  of  ground,  and  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  as  fkr  as  the  eye  can  judge  of  it,  being  similar.*' 

On  page  211 : — 

"  Forty  other  Yicars  on  quince  were  planted  at  the  same  time  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
same  field,  have  made  most  wonderful  growth,  and  haye  borne  more  or  less  eyery  year,  and 
from  the  rapid  deyelopment  of  the  wood  principle,  give  promise  of  long  lives  of  usefulness 
and  profit.'*  ^    • 

Is  not  my  testimony  as  to  the  adaptation  of  this  variety  sufficiently  explicit  f  if 
not,  I  can  add,  at  the  close  of  another  season,  that  the  last  year's  crop  of  Cruit 
exceeded  twelve  bushels,  very  many  specimens  weighing  over  a  pound  apiece. 

On  page  218,  speaking  of  the  three  varieties  above  named,  it  is  said  of  them  : 
"Which,  in  their  thrifbiness  and  productiveness,  have  far  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tion." After  quoting  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kivers — ^that  most  accomplished 
English  pomologist — viz:  that  out  of  one  thousand  varieties  of  pear  in  cultiva- 
tion, he  grows  but  four  for  the  Govent  Qarden  Market;  three  of  these  are  on 
pear  stock,  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  alone  on  quince.  I  added,  page  350, 
August  number : — 

"  No  judge  of  pears  wiU  dare  to  lift  his  yolce  disparagingly  to  the  character  of  that  most 
rapid  growing  yariety,  uniformly  bearing  abundant  crops  of  well-formed  frmt,  which,  though 
not  of  the  highest  flayor,  is  yet  such  a  pleasant  subacid,  as  to  be  a  universal  favorite.'' 

Now,  with  such  testimony  in  favor  of  my  successful  culture  of  these  varitties 
of  pear  on  quince  stock — testimony  corroborating  that  of  our  most  distinguished 
pomologists — ^with  what  justice  should  I  be  arraigned  as  imperatively  "pro- 
nouncing against  the  experience  of  French  cultivators  for  one  hundred  years,  and 
the  English  and  American  for  twenty  years?''  What  advantage  will  it  be  to  the 
cause  of  horticultural  science,  in  searching  for  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  other 
varieties,  to  drag  the  inquirer  after  truth  through  the  mazes  of  suppositions  and 
insinuations  as  to  whether  the  stocks  used  were  not  the  n€Utve  instead  of  the 
Angiers  Quince^  when  it  had  been  distinctly  stated  (on  page  218)  that  they 
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been  obtained  from  two  of  oar  most  reliable  narserymen,  the  late  Mr.  Wikion, 
of  Albany,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Beid,  of  Elizabeth  City  ?  And  since,  moreoTer,  the 
demonstration  that  they  were  tme  to  their  character,  was  foand  in  the  fact  that 
the  Yarieties  known  to  be  adapted  to  the  quince  had  given  yigorons  growth ; — or 
that  other  unwarranted  assertion  that  they  had  been  planted  with  the  qninee 
stock  from  two  to  four  inches  above  the  snrfttce  Of  the  gronnd,  when  not  five  in  a 
thousand  will  show  the  line  of  junction  without  searching  for  it  below  the  surface. 
Equally  unwarrantable  was  the  inference  on  which  was  based  the  assertion  that 
"I  complained  that  my  trees  blew  down." 

Jf  the  conversation  touching  the  ''  exceptions,"  reported  to  Mr.  F.,  and  duly 
credited  to  me  by  quotation  marks,  was  faithfully  and  truly  reported  to  him,  charity 
demands  (since  I  repudiate  it  altogether)  that  I  regard  the  communication  as  made 
through  one  of  the  mediums  that  abound  in  this  spiritual  age.  I  appeal  to  that 
gentleman  himself  to  say  if  such  language  as  is  there  ascribed  to  me,  is  not  irre- 
concilable with  my  previously  recorded  testimony. 

Equally  gratuitous  was  the  remark  that  where  I  had  success,  it  was  on  the  much 
abused  quince  stock ;  for,  by  far  the  largest  quantity  of  pears  I  have  grown,  have 
been  on  the  pear  stock.  This  is  tme  of  the  product  this  past,  as  well  as  of  all 
preceding  years.  The  admission,  however,  of  my  success  on  the  quince  stock--of 
my  having  grown  on  that  stock  the  largest  pear  ever  known-r-the  acknowledgment 
of  an  unaccepted  challenge  for  a  comparison  of  fine  fruit,  the  product  of  the  quince 
stock — is,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.,  a  two-edged  sword,  cutting  more  severely  him 
who  wields  than  the  one  against  whom  it  is  directed ;  for,  in  the  paragraph  above, 
he  says :  "The  doctor's  treatment  of  his  trees  has  violated  all  the  laws  governing 
the  growth  of  the  pear  on  the  quince."  The  admission  of  success,  if  not  an  un- 
fortunate admission,  to  say  the  least,  is  in  unfortunate  proximity  with  the  charge 
of  ''violating,  in  the  treatment  of  the  trees,  all  ^he  laws  governing  the  growth  of 
the  pear  on  the  quince ;  for,  if  there  be  ^ny  one  fact  clearly  established  in  nature 
— as  well  in  art  as  in  science — it  is  that  sbccbss  depends  upon  our  obedience  to 
the  laws  governing  that  department  of  science  or  art. 

But  th^  most  unkind  as  well  as  unwarranted  charge  is  that  in  which  Mr.  F. 
attempts  to  arraign  me  against  the  nurseryn^en,  by  representing  me  as  cherishing 
a  "  suspicion  of  their  exact  truthfulness."  Search  the  pages  of  the  JlorticuUurisi, 
and  there  will  not  be  found  an  expression  that  will  make  plausible  such  an  impu- 
tation. In  a  challenge  for  a  comparison  of  fruit,  published  in  the  Country  GetUle- 
man,  I  named  a  nurseryman  as  chairman,  with  power  to  add  two  to  the  committee, 
restricting  him  only  to  those  not  engaged  in  the  nursery  business.  Is  the  challenge 
of  a,  juryman  as  to  his  right  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  juryman's  box,  because  he  has 
expressed  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  €a8e,  tantamount  to  a  doubt  of  his 
truthfulness  ? 

Most  truly  unfortunate  is  it  for  the  canse  sought  to  be  advanced,  when  the 
views  of  an  opponent  are  perverted — ^his  facts  stated,  misrepresented^is  admis- 
sions concealed — and  his  arguments  obscured  by  engendering  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  to  weigh  them,  a  prejudice  against  him  by  arraigning  him  as  ''  an 
accuser  of  his  brethren." 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say,  the  facts  embodied  in  the  articles  claimed 
to  be  reviewed,  viz :  of  the  successful  culture  of  certain  varieties  of  the  pear  on 
the  quince,  and  the  failure  of  others  that  had  enjoyed  equal  culture  on  the  same 
plat  of  ground ;  the  successful  culture  of  certain  varieties  that  ordinarily  do  well 
on  the  quince,  that  have  done  well  in  certain  localities  on  my  farm,  and  that  have 
failed  in  all  other  positions — ^present  phenomena  that  are  still  unexplained,  unless 
the  causes  of  their  success  in  one  position,  and  their  failure  in  another,  is  owing 
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to  the  physical  adaptation  of  the  soil  in  one  instance,  and  its  want  of  adaptation 
in  the  other^  to  the  growth  of  the  qnince  stock ;  while  the  drift  of  the  argument 
was  intended  to  caution  the  inexperienced  against  the  indiscriminate  en^afting 
of  all  the  varieties  of  pear  upon  the  quince,  as  well  as  the  transfer  of  even  the 
approved  Tarieties  from  fhe  garden  to  the  orchard,  unless  there  was  transferred 
with  them  the  high  culture  of  the  garden. 

Will  not  my  recorded  testimony  of  the  excellency  of  the  quince  stock  for  cer- 
tain yarieties  of  pear — my  denial  of  the  use  of  the  native  quince  stock-^of  the 
exposure  of  the  quince  stock  above  the  surface  of  the  ground — my  denial  of  ever 
having  suffered  loss  from  the  blowing  down  of  my  trees — of  the  conversation 
touching  the  "exceptions" — ^my  denial  of  any  wholesale  denunciation  of  the 
quince  stock — make  it  clear  to  the  reader  that  Mr.  F.  was  fighting  ''  a  man  of 
straw,"  instead  of  contributing  his  mite  toward  the  settlement  of  a  controverted 
question  ? 

Kind  readers,  with  a  solitary  apology  for  Mr,  F.,  we  will  dismiss  the  subject 
He  is  still  in  the  frst  years  of  horticultural  experience.  The  golden  harvests 
that  glitter  in  the  distance,  seemingly  near  ^ough.to  heunlder,  are  yet  to  be 
realized.  The  buoyancy  o(  hope  that  trees  yet  under  four  years  of  age  has  in- 
spired, rests  upon  promises  that  may  never  be  redeemed.  Those  promises  that 
now  appear  to  him  as  "  necessitous  of  success"  when  airy  castle  building  has 
given  place  to  stem  reality,  may  be  written  promises  unredeemed.  When  a  few 
more  years  of  observation  shall  have  given  age  to  his  experience,  may  we  not 
hope  that,  as  an  honest  inquirer,  he  will  enlighten  us  with  the  facts — ^the  result  of 
his  observations  in  the  orchard — ^instead  of  giving  us  theories  1  When  such 
record  is  truthfully  and  faithfully,  made,  it  may  not  be  unlike  that  which  is  begin- 
ning to  be  made  by  other  cultivators — as  unlike  the  anticipated  results  as  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  celebrate^  ordiard  of  Mr.  Rivers,  to  what  we  had  reason 
to  expect  it  to  be  from  the  glowing  description  given  of  it  when  visited  by  the 
lamented  Downing. 


REPORT    OP    THE    COMMITTEE    AD    INTERIM    OP    THE 
POMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY  OF   GEORGIA. 

YouB  Committee  would  respectfully  report  that  quite  a  large  number  of  fruits 
have  been  submitted  to  them  for  examination,  the  past  season,  of  which  several 
seem  worthy  of  general  cnltivation.    Among  these  are — 

1st.  Princess  Paragon  Peach ;  ripe  specimens  were  received  from  Peters,  Har- 
den &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  ripe  August  19.  Ihiit,  large,  oval — one  side  larger 
than  the  oUier.  Skin,  downy,  yellowish-white,  dotted  with  red,  and,  in  the  sun, 
nearly  overspread  with  dull  red.  Flesh,  white,  melting  and  Juicy.  .  Quality,  best 
Freestone. 

2d,  Baltimore  Rove  (?)  Peach  (from  the  same  parties).  Fruit,  large,  roundish, 
tapering  a  little  to  the  swollen  point,  suture  extending  more  than  half  around. 
Skin,  creamy  white,  with  red  dots,  and  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh,  greenish-white, 
red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  adheres,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  and  excellent— -quite 
equal  to  the  Old  Mixon  Cling,  with  which  it  ripens,  August  24. 

Zd,  Snoio  Cling  (also  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.),  is  a  very  sweet  and  juicy 
Peach,  of  enturely  too  small  size  to  merit  further  propagation ;  ripe  August  20. 

4th.  Large  White  CHng,  from  Peters,  Harden  k  Co.,  bought  by  them  as  Stew- 
art's Late,  is  another  Peach  of  the  highest  character,  ripening  about  the  20th  of 
August 
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bth.  The  Long  Grape,  from  Dr.  C.  W.  Long,  Athens,  Qa.  This  fruit  was 
found,  over  thirtj  years  since,  by  Col.  James  Long  on  his  plantation,  near 
Danielsville,  Ga.  The  vine  makes  a  vigorous  growth.  Leaf,  is  heart-shaped, 
slightly  lobed,  and  similar  in  shape  to  the  I^enoir.  Bunches  of  fruit  somewhat 
shouldered,  very  compact,  of  medium  to  large  size.  Skin,  thin,  dark  purple,  with 
a  thin  bloom.  Berries,  rather  small  (size  of  Lenoir),  tender,  very  little  pulp, 
pretty  sweet,  vinous,  and  very  good.  This  Grape  promises  to  be  valuable  for 
wine,  being  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  producing  a  good,  sparkling  wine. 
Ripens  the  last  of  August — three  weeks  later  than  Lenoir. 

hth.  The  Jackson  Cling  Peach,  a  seedling  variety,  from  Mrs.  Col.  L.  A.  Frank- 
lin, Athens,  Ga.  Fruit,  large,  oblong,  with  a  very  large,  swollen  point.  Skin, 
rich  dark  yellow,  covered  with  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh,  rather  firm,  orange- 
yellow,  and  dark  red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy,  sprightly,  and  rich ;  distinct  from 
the  Lemon  and  Blanton  Cling.  Quality,  best.  A  delicious  Peach,  and  it  is 
thought  unusually  hardy,  not  having  failed  of  a  crop  in  eight  years.  Ripe 
August  20. 

*lth.  Pearl  Cling,  also  a  Seedling  of  Mrs.  Franklin ;  ripens  at  the  same  time. 
Fruit,  large,  round,  suture  extending  three-quarters  around  the  fruit.  SJdn, 
creamy  white,  profusely  dotted  with  red,  and  a  rich  red  cheek.  Flesh,  firm,  white, 
red  at  the  stone,  vinous,  juicy,  and  exceilent.     Very  good,  or  best. 

8^A.  A  large  seedling  Peach  (freestone),  sent  September  1,  by  J.  Van  Buren, 
Clarksville,  Ga.,  similar  in  form  to  Heath  Cling,  was  received  too  green  to  decide 
upon  its  quality. 

9<A.  Pace  or  Columbia  Peach,  The  largest  specimen  of  this  variety  we  have 
seen  this  year,  was  sent,  in  August  26,  by  Jeremiah  Gray,  of  Clarke  County. 
Too  well  known  to  need  description. 

10^.  A  late  Summer  Apple,  also  from  Mr,  Gray,  on  which  we  will  not  report 
until  we  get  the  name. 

11^.  Stephenson  ding  Peach,  from  Thos.  Stephenson,  of  Clarke  County,  is  of 
the  Blood  Cling  family,  hybridized  with  some  light  fleshed  variety,  or  as  if  it  is  a 
*'  half-Indian  Peach."  Size,  large,  roundish,  suture  distinct.  Skin,  very  downy, 
of  a  creamy  tint,  shaded  with  flesh  color,  the  tint  deepening  in  the  sun,  and  pass- 
ing through  deep  pink  to  a  dark,  dull,  purplish-red  where  fully  exposed.  Flesh, 
white,  somewhat  tinged  with  red  and  deep  red  at  the  stone,  very  tender,  melting, 
juicy,  and  of  a  delicious  vinous  flavor.     Quality,  best.     September  1. 

I2th.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  Pear,  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.  Very  fine. 
September  6. 

Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  Did,  and  Napoleon  Pears,  from.  J.  Van  Buren.    Very  fine. 

Surpass  Virgalieu,  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  is  most  delicious. 

13<A.  AlberVs  Late  Rare  Ripe  Peach,  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.  Glands, 
globose.  Fruit,  very  large,  roundish,  suture  slight.  Skin,  not  very  downy,  yel- 
lowish-white, sprinkled  with  red  dots,  and  with  a  marbled  red  cheek.  Flesh, 
pale,  light  red  at  the  stone,  very  sweet  and  juicy.  Very  good.  Freestone. 
September  6. 

\ith.  Golden,  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  but  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify 
a  description.     September  6. 

\bth,  St.  Michael  Peach.  Glands,  reniform.  A  beautiful  Southern  variety  of 
the  Pace  or  Columbia  type,  but  rather  later  and  better  than  that  variety ;  very 
large  and  globular.  Skin,  downy,  bright  yellow,  striped  and  marbled  with  dull 
red,  suture  slight.     Flesh,  yellow,  slightly  marbled  with  red,  near  the  apex  the 

'  not  reaching  to  the  stone  ,sweet,  juicy,  and  very  good,  or  best.    September " 

White  English, — Late  White  English  or  Heath.     Beautiful  specimens  of 
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noble  and  well-known  cling  have  been  banded  in.  Those  from  Gov.  W.  Lump- 
kin, Dr.  R.  D.  Moore,  Mr.  Waddel,  Mr.  Pridgeon,  and  Mr.  Donnahoo,  of  Athens, 
and  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  and  one  of  the  same  class  from  Mr.  Nelson, 
were  all  fine.     Ripe,  gradually  from  the  6th  to  the  20th  of  September. 

16^.  To  KdUm  Grape,  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  ripens  early  in  September,  and 
very  good,  but  said  to  be  a  very  poor  bearer  by  the  growers. 

IT^A.  Bland  Grape,  beautiful  bunches  from  Peters,  Harden  k  Co.,  and  from 
Dr.  J.  C.  Orr,  were  received,  early  in  September,  perfectly  ripened.  A  desirable 
variety,  bat  requires  careful  pruning  and  cultivation. 

18^.  Ohio,  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  is  a  very  fine  tasted  Orape,  but  the 
berries  are  entirely  too  small. 

19^.  Catawba  Grape;  magnificent  bunches,  from  Mr.  Axt,  through  Dr.  Linton, 
the  flavor  of  which  did  not  belie  their  exterior. 

20/A.  Baymond  Cling;  large,  roundish,  slightly  oblong,  suture  shallow,  but 
distinct.  Skin,  downy,  yellowish- white  at  apex,  but  nearly  or  entirely  covered 
with  different  shades  of  red.  Fle$h,  white,  juicy,  vinous,  and  very  good.  Ripe, 
middle  of  September. 

Several  seedling  Peaches  were  received  at  this  time  from  Dr.  J.  Orr,  J.  H. 
Coult,  of  Athens;  R.  Nelson,  Macon;  and  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  Atlanta; 
some  which  were  of  large  size  and  good  quality,  but  none  quite  equal,  in  flavor, 
to  other  varieties  ripening  at  the  same  season. 

21^.  A  seedling  Apple,  raised  by  Mr.  Mangum,  and  sent  to  the  Committee 
by  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.  Fruit,  large,  roundish,  much  flattened.  Stem,  short, 
in  a  regular  cavity.  Calyx,  open,  in  a  deep  basin.  Skin,  yellow  striped,  and 
washed  with  varying  shades  of  red,  a  few  russet  specks.  Flesh,  yellowish-white, 
fine  grained,  tender,  moderately  juicy,  with'  a  fine,  mild  Summer  Pearmain  flavor, 
very  good,  or  best     Ripe  September  12. 

225.  Donnahoo  Cling. — Glands,  reniform.  Fruit,  very  large,  roundish,  suture 
quite  deep  on  one  side,  and  visible  entirely  around  the  fruit.  Apex,  depressed,  or 
with  but  a  slight,  swollen  point.  Shin,  creamy  white,  beautifully  dotted,  and  tinged 
with  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh,  white  to  the  ston^,  exceedingly  juicy,  excelling  the 
Heath  Cling  in  tenderness  of  texture,  equally  rich  and  luscious.  A  most  desirable 
Peach.  Ripe  September  10th  to  20th.  Different  from  Heath  in  shape,  and  still 
better  in  quality.     From  Mr.  Donnahoo,  Clarke  County. 

23rf.  President  Church. — Glands,  reniform.  Size,  large,  roundish,  inclining  to 
oval,  suture  shallow,  often  a  mere  line,  with  a  small  point  at  the  apex,  which  is 
rarely  depressed,  with  pale  red  in  the  shade,  and  beautifully  marbled  and  washed 
with  dark  red  in  the  sun ;  the  exposed  specimens  are  nearly  covered  with  dark 
red ;  in  size  and  color  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Late  Admiral,  and  is  quite  as 
fine  a  flavored  Peach.  Flesh,  pale  red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy,  melting,  of  de- 
licious flavor,  the  fruit  free  from  rot.  A  great  acquisition.  A  seedling,  raised 
by  Rev.  A.  Church,  D.  D.,  President  of  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Ga. 

Mth,  Oconee  Greening  Apple,  from  Mr.  Pridgeon,  Athens,  Ga.  Fruit,  very 
large,  roundish,  flattened.  Skin,  smooth,  green,  turning  to  yellow ;  when  ripe,  a 
little  brownish  in  the  sun,  russet  about  the  stem,  with  a  few  scattered  russet  dots. 
Calyx,  open,  in  a  shallow,  slightly  furrowed  basin.  Stalk^  very  short,  in  a  rather 
deep,  regular  cavity.  Flesh,  yellowish,  fine  grained,  crisp,  abounding  in  a  delight- 
ful, aromatic,  lively,  subacid  juice.  Quality,  best.  Original  tree  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oconee  River,  a  little  below  Athens.  Ripens  from  October  1st  to 
December. 

26<A.  Topp^s  Favorite  Apple,  from  Robert  Nelson.     Fr%iit,  large  to  very 
roundish,  somewhat  conical.     Skin,  oily,  smooth,  greenish-yellow,  with  a 
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in  the  sun,  sprinkled  sparingly  with  rnsset  dots,  a  little  riisseted  about  the  stem, 
and  somewhat  marbled  with  dark  patches  made  np  of  minute  black  dots.  Ccdyx, 
open,  in  a  deep  basin.  StaUc,  short,  in  a  deep  cavity.  Fleshy  white,  fine  grained, 
tender,  juicy,  almost  melting,  and  of  a  most  grateful,  subacid  flavor.  From 
Laurens  County,  in  this  State.     Qwdity^  best. 

26^A.  Bbrton^s  Delieiaus  Peachy  from  John  T.  Grant.  Esq.,  of  Walton  County. 
Tree  bought  of  Mr.  Gamp,  of  Newton  County.  Fruit,  large,  round,  a  little  oral, 
depressed  at  the  apex.  PoiiU,  yery  small,  and  within  the  depression.  Suture, 
shallow.  Skin,  moderately  downy,  of  a  rich,  creamy  white,  with  a  faint  blush  in 
the  sun.  Flesh,  white  to  the  stone,  with  the  exact  flavor  of  a  Heath  Cling. 
Quality,  best.    October  10. 

2^th.  Grants  Cling.— A  clingstone  Peach,  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Grant.  Ihiil,  medium 
to  large,  oblong,  tapering  to  the  prominent  point.  Suture,  well  marked.  Skin, 
pale,  creamy  white,  quite  downy,  and  pretty  much  covered  with  dull  red.  Flesh, 
pale  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  tender,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  very  good. 

28rt.  Athenian  CUng,  from  Henry  Hull,  Jr.,  Athens.  Fruit,  yerj  large,  oblong, 
depressed  at  the  apex.  Suture,  a  mere  line.  Skin,  very  downy,  yellowish -white, 
marbled  with  dull  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh,  pale  red  at  the  stone,  rather  firm  and 
rich,  of  a  high  vinous  flavor.  A  very  great  acquisition.  This  and  Horton's 
Delicious,  are  the  two  best  October  clingstone  Peaches,  and  they  are  of  flavor 
totally  distinct  from  each  other — one,  a  very  sweet  and  luscious,  the  other  of  a 
brisk  and  vinous  flavor. 

As  we  are  closing  this  report,  three  promising  late  peaches  have  been  presented 
by  Mr.  Y.  L.  G.  Harris,  and  a  box  with  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  fine  apples 
has  been  received  from  J.  Yan  Buren,  Esq.,  Clarksville.  On  these  the  Committee 
will  report  hereafter,  through  the  agricultural  press. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  Wm.  N.  Whitb,  Chairman. 

Athens,  Go* 
(I^am  the  Southern  CuUivaior.) 


RIBBON    GARDENING. 

Ws  frequently  see  allusions  to  "  Ribbon  Gardening"  in  the  foreign  papers ; 
the  following  will  attract  some  of  our  enthusiasts  of  beautiful  gardens  to  the 
subject  :*' 

Among  the  more  recent  innovations  in  flower  gardening,  the  introduction,  or 
rather  more  general  dissemination  of  what  is  called  the  ribbon  system  of  embel- 
lishment, is  not  the  least  interesting ;  or  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  least 
effective.  That  it  is  artistic  there  cannot  be  a  question,  for  as  associated  with 
architectural  objects  it  is  an  extension  of  those  lines  to  which  the  mouldings  apd 
various  enrichments  owe  their  entire  interest.  The  idea  therefore  was  a  happy 
one  which  transferred  these  multiplied  lines  of  color  to  garden  scenery. 

Of  the  form  of  a  ribbon -a  notion  prevails  jthat  a  straight  line  only  is  admissible. 
I  incline  to  an  opposite  opinion,  and  though  I  have  no  objection  to  a  straight 
line  in  a  proper  position,  yet  if  I  must  have  my  choice,  give  me  by  all  means  a 
softly  curving  line,  **  the  line  of  beauty,"  rendered  still  more  beautiful  by  the  gentle 
play  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  variously  contrasted  colors.  A  ribbon,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  of  considerable  length,  and  narrow  rather  than  broad — ^indeed, 
six  to  eight  feet  is  wide  enough,  and  beyond  that  width  they  present  too  large  a 
surface  of  color,  and  pain  rather  than  please  the  eye.  I  have  seen  ribbons  very 
effective  when  only  three  feet  wide,  but  they  were  planted  with  plants  of  propor- 
tionate size. 
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Tn  the  coanties  of  Stafford  and  Salop  this  syBtem  of  gardening  is  perhaps  more 
extensiyelj  practised  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  At  Trentham,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  the  ribbon  system  is  extensively  carried  oat,  and  the  rib- 
bons are  very  effectiye.  The  principal,  which  stretches  the  whole  length  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  may  be  said  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  utilitarian  and 
the  decoratiye  departments,  and  emerging  as  I  did  from  the  garden,  the  "  sur- 
prise'^  of  that  **  blaze  of  bloom"  was  not  only  very  dazzling,  bnt  also  highly  grati- 
fying. The  following  is  yery  effective:  Back  row— -Branching  Larkspnr,  blue; 
Matricaria  g^andiflora,  white ;  Petunia  Shrnbland  Rose,  rose ;  Calceolaria  Eayi, 
orange ;  Myosotis,  bine,  and  Saponaria  calabrica,  pink,  doable  row  intermixed ; 
Geranium  Golden  Chain,  green  and  gold ;  Lobelia  ramosoides,  double  row  blue. 
Where. the  Golden  Chain  Geranium  is  not  sufficiently  plentiful,  "Musk''  may  be 
substituted  with  good  effect.  Mr.  Fleming  had  various  modifications  of  ribbons, 
and  as  a  hardy  one  accessible  to  every  one  Eschscholtzia  califomica,  orange ; 
Convolvulus  minor,  blue ;  and  Musk,  yellow ;  the  last  abutting  upon  Grass,  looked 
exceedingly  well.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  rivulet  of  Forget*me-Not  It 
apparently  meanders  in  a  circuitous  route  between  some  specimen  evergreen  trees, 
and  certainly  at  a  distance  the  casual  observer  might  mistake  it  for  water.  The 
following  is  a  nice  arrangement  for  a  ribbon :  Back  row — Salvia  patens  and 
Branching  Larkspur  intermixed,  blue ;  Matricaria  grandiflora,  white ;  Geranium 
Tom  Thumb,  scarlet;  Calceolaria  Trentham  Brown,  bronzy  brown;  Calceolaria 
Kayi,  orange ;  Geranium  Manglesi  (variegated),  and  Yerbena  Tweediana  (scar- 
let), intermixed,  white  and  scarlet ;  Musk,  yellow ;  Lobelia  ramosoides,  blue,  or 
next  the  walk  Musk,  then  Geranium  Tom  Thumb,  afterwards  an  excellent  variety 
of  double  Feverfew  (white),  and  backed  by  Dahlia  Zelinda,  maroon.  These  bor- 
ders were  not  more  than  four  feet  wide,  and  beidg  full  of  plants,  certainly  looked 
exceedingly  well. 

Passing  on  to  Enville,  the  most  enchanting  ribbon  I  ever  fiaw  waa  thus  formed. 
The  line  was  a  curved  one.  Back  row — ^Delphinum  Hendersonii,  blue ;  Pentste* 
mon  gentianoides  coccineum,  red  scarlet ;  Calceolaria  Eayi,  orange ;  Geranium 
Cerise  Unique,  cerise  ;  Lobelia  speciosa,  blue ;  Geranium  Golden  Chain,  orange 
variegated.  The  beautiful  play  of  color  in  this  arrangen^ent  was  very  remarka^ 
ble.  The  variegations  of  the  Golden  Chain,  the  flowers  being  taken  off,  the  cerise 
of  the  flowers,  coral  stems,  and  peculiar  marking  of  the  foliage  of  the  Cerise 
Unique,  divided  as  the  two  kinds  were  by  a  doise  line  of  bright  blue,  and  backed 
by  the  Orange  Calceolaria,  was  a  combination  of  color  the  effect  of  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  For  a  narrow  ribbon  no  arrangement  could  be  more 
effective,  but  it  is  not  every  person  that  can  plant  out  Golden  Chain  by  the  thou- 
sand, and  those  who  cannot  will  find  s  good  substitute  in  small  plants  of  the 
Flower  of  the  Day,  if  the  flowers  are  regularly  taken  off,  and  the  plants  are  not 
permitted  to  get  too  tall.  The  C^se  Unique,  in  this  arrangement,  will  also  look 
best  if  placed  in  the  full  sun ;  then  the  stems  and  leaves  get  their  full  color, 
which  is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  I  should  mention  that  the  preceding 
ribbon  was  verged  witii  Grass.  Here  is  another  arrangement  with  a  Grass  verge : 
Back  row — Homea  elegans,  brown;  Salvia  patens,  blue;  Calceolaria  Kayi, 
orange ;  ditto,  Indian  Chief,  crimson  brown ;  Geranium  Tom  Thumb,  scarlet ; 
Forgei-me^Not,  blue ;  Geranium  Golden  Chain,  orange  and  green. 

I  think  periiaps  the  groups  at  Dudmaston,  near  Bridgenorth,  were  still  more 
beauUftil.  Kothing  could  exceed  them,  and  I  never  saw  beds  so  perfectly  sheeted 
vrith  bloom.  The  gwden  is  small,  as  compared  with  those  previously  mentioned, 
bnt  the  whole  of  the  shrubbery  borders  were  ribboned,  and  standing  as  you  could 
at  one  point,  and  take  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  garden,  nearly  a  mUe  of  ribbon 
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was  presented  to  view ;  and  certainly  the  coup  d*€nl  was  most  enchanting.  The 
Variegated  Alyssum  was  very  extensively  used'  next  the  Grass,  but  in  adjoining 
walks  blue  Lobelia  was  introduced.  The  following  is  a  very  nice  ribbon: 
Back  row — Dahlia  Zelinda,  maroon ;  Calceolaria  Kayi,  orange ;  Verbena  Tweed- 
iana,  scarlet;  Variegated  Alyssum,  white.  Another  very  nice  pattern  was: 
Back  row — ^Pentstemon  gentianoides  coccineum,  Scarlet  and  White  Phlox  mixed, 
scarlet  and  white ;  Calceolaria  Kayi,  orange ;  Geranium  Tom  Thumb,  scarlet ; 
Lobelia  ramosoides,  blue ;  Alyssum,  Variegated,  white. 

In  gardens  of  strictly  architectural  design,  plain  and  variegated  Hollies,  plain 
and  variegated  shrubs,  of  all  kinds,  hardy  Heaths,  and  many  hardy  American 
shrubs,  offer  great  facilities  for  the  ribbon  system ;  and  I  doubt  not  before  many 
years  pass  we  shall  see  such  ribbons  planted  extensively.  The  planter,  however, 
of  a  ribbon  must  not  stick  in  his  plants  at  equal  distances,  and  think  the  ribbon 
will  come  without  further  trouble.  The  line  of  demarcation  of  each  color  must  be 
strictly  preserved,  for  if  the  various  lines  of  color  are  allowed  to  intermix,  the 
effect,  and,  in  fact,  intention,  will  be  marred  at  once.  It  is  upon  keeping  the 
various  lines  of  color  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  touching  but  not  inter- 
mixing, that  the  whole  success  of  the  system  hinges ;  and  those  who  cannot  de- 
vote sufficient  attention  to  that  particular,  had  better  not  attempt  the  plan. 

A.  P.  W.,  in  Cottage  Gardener, 
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BY  LOGOS,  PHIULDXLFHIA. 

Editor  of  the  HoRTiouLTTJRtsT — 

Dear  Sir  :  A  paper  headed  as  above,  in  the  December  No.,  has  very  much 
interested  m\B,  as  it  confirms  me  in  the  same  idea  which  I  have  held  for  some 
time.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  care  little  to  know  how  any 
operation  in  this  business  is  performed,  unless  they  can  at  the  same  time  be 
permitted  to  know  the  reason  why.  Believing  that  there  are  many  such  among 
your  readers,  I  make  no  apology  for  endeavoring  to  keep  the  subject  before  them. 

That  each  cell  must  have  its  own  inherent  power  of  secretion,  has  often  struck 
me.  I  once  saw  a  white  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grape,  grafted  on  the  end  of  a 
cane  of  the  black  Hamburg.  It  of  course  always  bore  white  Muscat  grapes,  in 
every  shade  of  color,  every  form,  and  every  peculiarity  of  taste  the  same  as  other 
Muscats  not  grafted ;  yet  all  its  sap  had  to  be  drawn  through  the  cells  or  sap 
vessels  of  the  Hamburg.  If  the  first  had  the  power  of  forming  its  own  peculiar 
secretions  so  as  to  retain  its  exact  distinctiveness,  why  should  the  wood-prodndng 
principle  be  deemed  an  exception  ? 

If  wood  was  formed,  corporeallf/,  from  above  downwards,  would  it  not  in  time 
so  encase  the  wood  of  the  stock,  that  when  a  shoot  sprung  out  of  what  was  once 
the  stock,  it  would  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  scion  ?  For  I  have  never 
understood  that  physiologists  believe  that  the  bud  or  eye  producing  shoot,  pro- 
ceeds, in  all  cases,  through  from  the  pith,  as  the  heart  or  pith  of  trees  is  often 
dead  and  rotten  many  years  before  the  outsides  begin  to  decay. 

Satisfied  that  the  true  theory  of  grafting  is  now  settled,  I  give  the  following 
chip  for  what  it  is  worth,  in  return  for  the  information  I  have  received  : — 

Two  years  ago  I  received  a  lot  of  pear  grafts  from  a  distant  friend.  They  were 
buried  in  the  ground  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  preserve  them  a  few  weeks  till  the 
season  was  further  advanced.  When  that  came,  the  closest  search  could  not  find 
In  July,  while  budding  pears,  I  ''ran  against"  these  grafts.   They  appeared 
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green  and  tolerably  fresh,  so  I  budded  them,  as  I  wonld  do  with  jonng  wood. 
Every  bud  had  started  to  grow  iminediately,  and  made,  on  an  average,  shoots  a 
foot  long  before  fall.  The  resalt  was  that,  though  I  had  not  quite  as  strong  plants 
as  I  should  have  had  by  March  grafting,  I  had  double  the  quantity  I  should  have 
had,  besides  no  failures.  I  think  my  practical  friends  may  probably  turn  this  fact 
to  some  account. 

While  on  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  inquire  on  what  theory  root-grafting  apples 
is  supposed  to  render  fhem  less  hardy  or  vigorous,  as  I  see  Mr.  Hovey  and 
others  hold.  I  have  compared  seedling  Kentucky  coffee's,  alianthus'  and  Paul- 
ownias,  with  others  raised  from  pieces  of  roots,  and  can  trace  no  difference  in 
their  relative  vigor  or  hardiness ;  nor  can  I  see  any  difference  in  the  vigor  or 
hardiness  of  a  root-grafted  rose  over  one  grafted  in  any  other  way.  But  even 
could  I  see  any  difference,  I  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  impression  that  **  I 
could  attribute  it  to  nothing  else,"  unless  I  could  see  some  trace  of  a  physiological 
reason  why  it  should  be  so,  which  I  confess  I  cannot  do.  I  should  be  glad  if 
some  of  our  friends  who  hold  Mr.  Hovey's  view  would  enlighten  us. 
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PiNTJS  Oexnyillsa  Nat.  Ord.  ConifertB. — ^A  noble  Conifer,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hartweg,  on  some  of  the  highest  mountains  near  Tepic,  in  Mexico.  It  is  of 
robust  habit,  and  has  in  consequence  been  called  "Ocote  macho,"  or  male  Pine, 
by  the  natives.  •  The  foliage  is  very  robust,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length ; 
leaves  are  in  fives.  The  cones  are  solitary,  pendulous,  straight,  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  three  to  four  inches  across  the  base.  This  species  is  easily  distinguishable, 
from  its  straight  cones  and  robust  foliage.  In  its  native  habitat  it  attains  to  the 
height  of  seventy  to  eighty  feet.  It  has  been  named  in  honor  of  the  Eight 
Honorable  Lady  Grenville. — Hort.  Soe,  Jbum, 

PiNTJS  GoKDONiANA.  Nat.  Ord.  Oonifera, — A  companion  to  the  last-named 
species,  introduced  by  the  same  gentleman,  from  the  same  locality.  It  is  a 
remarkably  handsome  species,  possessing  the  longest  foliage  of  any  of  the  tribe 
yet  brought  to  this  country.  It  attains  about  the  same  height  as  its  predecessor. 
It  is  called  "  Ocote  hembra,"  or  female  Pine,  by  the  natives.  The  leaves  are 
produced  in  fives,  are  sixteen  inches  in  length,  not  so  robust  as  in  P.  GrenviUe^e, 
and  of  a  li^ht  green.  The  cones  are  pendulous,  generally  solitary,  from  four  to 
five  inches  m  length,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  at  the  base ;  they  are  slightly  curved, 
'  and  regularly  tapering.  It  is  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  is  a  splendid  species,  the  long 
slender  foliage  rendering  it  an  attractive  object. — Ibid, 

Laohsvaiia  aubea.     Nat.  Ord.    Asphodelea The  Horticultural  Society 

purchased  this  beautiful  species  of  a  collector,  who  discovered  it  in  Natal.  It 
first  bloomed  in  the  greenhouse  at  Chiswick,  last  spring.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  time  it  remains  in  flower,  a  much  longer  period  than  any  other  of  this 
much-neglected  genus ;  although  the  Lachenalia  is  of  as  easy  a  culture  as  the 
Hyacinth  and  other  spring  bulbs,  we  very  seldom  meet  with  them  in  the  green- 
house. The  numerous  bfoad  flaccid  leaves,  which  are  a  lively  green,  slightly 
mottled  with  purple,  fall  back  upon  the  ground,  and  the  scapes,  which  are  of  the 
same  mottled  colors,  rise  erect  to  the  height  of  near  two  feet,  profnsely  laden  with 
its  brilliant  gulden  yellow  tubular  flowers.  The  individnid  blooms  are  much 
J|  krger  than  those  of  L.  tricolor  (the  most  common  species),  and  are  of  a  firm 
A    waxy  substance.  This  species  deserves  to  be  in  every  greenhouse. — Gard.  Ohron. 


^SB^ 
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ON  THE  HABITS  OF  THE  GOPHE'R  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Oeomys  bonariiu. 
BT  J.  B.  PABYIN,  ILLINOIS  OOLLEQB. 

I  SEND  to  the  lostitation  a  young  Oopber,  a  little  more  than  half  grown,  which 
I  hope  will  reach  yon  in  safety.  If  he  arriyes  alive,  take  a  flour  barrel  and  fill 
it  half  full  of  moist  earth,  potatoes,  corti,  or  beets,  at  the  bottom,  for  food,  and 
he  will  dig  down  and  help  himself,  if  the  earth  is  compact,  so  that  he  can  make  a 
hole  in  it  without  its  caving  in  upon  him.  I  have  never  seen  them  drink ;  but  it 
will  be  well  to  set  a  dish  of  water  where  he  can  come  out  on  the  top  of  the  earth 
and  drink  It  Keep  the  barrel  coTered  loosely,  but  so  that  he  cannot  climb  out ; 
and  set' it  on  a  floor  or  plank,  so  that,  if  he  should  get  out»  he  need  not  get  easily 
into  the  ground.  His  nabits  of  diggii^  and  eating  you  will  see  only  by  careful 
watching  in  the  barrel.  He  uses  his  paws  and  his  pouches  to  carry  both  dirt  and 
food.  He  digs  long  holes  in  the  ground,  extending  sometimes  for  rods  or  even 
miles,  about  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  at  suitable  distances  makes  side  cuts, 
at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  running  from  the  longitudinal  main  track  up  to  the 
surface.  Through  these  side  cuts  he  carries  up  the  dirt  from  the  trunk  below,  as 
long  as  he  finds  it  convenient  to  retain  it,  in  his  pouches ;  then  he  turns  back, 
and  fills  this  side  cut  full  of  quite  hard  earth  down  to  his  main  trenches,  and  then 
makes  another  and  another  side  cut  further  on,  filling  all  these  up,  and  stopping 
every  crevice  where  light  or  air  can  enter,  so  that  his  abode,  when  finished,  is  one 
long,  winding  passage,  wholly  excluded  from  all  liffht  and  air,  from  one  to  three 
or  four,  perhaps  more  feet  under  ground— generally  about  two  feet,  except  in 
places  where  it  is  made  deeper,  to  deposit  food  in  piles,  or  to  procure  water.  In 
these  subterranean  passages  he  lives  at  all  times,  and  gathers  food,  roots,  &c.,  in 
summer,  and  stores  them  in  large,  deep  holes  for  winter.  He  is  never  seen  above 
ground,  except  in  the  rare  cases  when  food  becomes  scarce  in  one  field,  or  for 
some  other  cause  he  prefers  another ;  then,  he  will  sometimes  condescend  to  walk 
a  part  of  the  way  above  ground,  rather  than  persevere  in  his  migration  by  digging 
below,  and  then,  for  most  part,  only  in  the  night  Whether  tiliey  lire  in  droves 
or  families,  or  only  in  pairs,  is  uncertain ;  but  if  two  strange  gophers  are  put 
together,  they  at  once  attack  each  other,  and  the  victor  devours  his  antagonist 
I  cannot^  therefore,  send  you  a  pair  at  once,  as  I  promised ;  and  this  is  the  first 
and  only  one  I  have  seen  this  summer,  except  one  killed  and  mangled  in  taking, 
so  thoroughly  did  my  boys  wage  their  war  of  extermination  on  them  last  year.  I 
will  watch  for  more  in  the  spring,  if  wanted.  I  have  not  time  now  for  a  more 
particular  description,  but  will  answer  in  future  any  questions  desired.  You  are 
aware  of  its  mischievous  destruction  of  hedges  and  fruit-trees,  as  also  of  clover 
and  all  root  crpps. — Smiihsonian  Transaetiom. 


ABE  THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  AZALEA  POISONOUS? 

BIT  T.  M. 

A  SHOBT  time  since,  I  endeavored  to  rescue  the  Sjdmia  from  what  I  believed 
the  unjust  reputation  of  being  poisonous.  I  notice  that  the  English  horticultu- 
rists are  now  in  a  flutter  about  the  Bhododeadron.  They  say  that  honey  extracted 
by  bees  from  its  flowers,  is  poisonous.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  combating  tiie  notion, 
admits  that  it  is  so  in  the  easci  of  the  Aaalea,  but  not  in  the  Bhododendron.    Now, 
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sir^  I  do  think  there  is  some  mistake  in  sach  an  admission.  As  I  observed,  when 
writing  of  the  Kalmia,  I  believe  that  poisons  are  destructive,  in  more  or  less  de- 
gree, to  all  animals  alike.  If  the  honey  secreted  by  the  bee,  from  this  source,  be 
so  poisonous  to  man,  why  is  it  not  poisonous  to  the  bees  themselves  ?  One  would 
think  that,  in  the  act  of  secretion,  such  poisonous  material  would  be  destructive 
to  the  life  of  the  bee ;  unless,  as  I  presume  few  people  in  this  enlightened  age 
believe,  the  bee  were  to  gather  the  honey,  and  place  it  in  his  *'bag"  as  an  apple 
gatherer  would  put  the  fruit  in  his  pouch.  I  may  be  "  all  wrong,"  but  "  that  is 
my  impression." 


PROTECTING  TREES  PROM  CATTLE. 

The  beauty  of  individual  specimens,  as  well  as  groups  of  trees,  is  often  marred, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  the  means  employed  to  protect  them  from  cattle.  None  of 
these  are  more  objectionable  than  the  abomination  termed  a  crate.  Where  such 
heavy-looking  and  unsightly  objects  are  thickly  placed^  as  they  often  are,  the 
effect  is  disagreeable  in  the  extreme,  and  as  they 
have  to  be  endured  for  years,  any  substitute  that 
will  afford  equal  protection  without  their  objec- 
tionable appearance,  should  be  readily  adopted. 

The  accompanying  sketch  illustrates  a  contriv- 
ance which  combines  both  support  and  protection 
from  cattle,  and  is  also  neat  in  appearance.  This 
fence,  by  being  entirely  below  the  eye,  is  very 
little  seen,  and  the  supports  of  the  tree,  being  of 
wire,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  except  upon 
close  examination.  If  the  whole  were  of  iron,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  still  less  objectionable,  -on 
the  score  of  appearance.  The  uprights  of  the 
fence,  as  given  in  the  sketch,  are  supposed  to  be 
stout  piles,  six  in  number,  driven  into  the  ground 
at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  tree  to  prevent  cattle  from  reaching  the 
stem  or  branches.  The  uprights  should  be  about 
three  feet  six  inches^  out  of  the  ground.  They  are 
connected  by  rails* placed  horizontally,  and  suf- 
ficiently close  to  prevent  sheep  from  getting  be- 
tween them.  Prom  the  tops  of  three  or  four  of 
these  uprights,  stout  wires  are  fixed,  the  upper 
ends  meeting  at  the  tree,  where  they  are  attached  to  a  collar,  which  should  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  stem  it  is  to  surround ;  the  intervening  space  is  then  to 
be  filled  with  leaves,  hay,  or  moss,  and  properly  secured,  to  prevent  damage  to 
the  bark.  These  wire  supports  are,  of  courib,  only  required  when  the  tree  is 
newly  planted :  by  employing  them,  stakes — ^which  are  rarely  effective,  and  always 
objectionable  in  appearance — are  entirely  dispensed  with. 
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EVERGREENS.— WHAT   SHALL  WE  PLANT? 

Mr,  BuisVs  Catalogtce, — (Concluded.) 

The  Eaonjmns,  till  last  winter,  was  considered  here  so  nearly  hardy,  as  to  be 
adopted;  it  occasionally  lost  a  limb,  but  was,  last  year,  entirely  destroyed;  still, 
it  may  be  again  planted,  with  a  prospect  of  saccess;  the  green  is  much  more 
desirable  than  the  variegated,  and  is  a  snperb  shrub. 

"  Euonymus,  Brergreen  Chinese  Spindle-Tree.  A  dwarf  shmb,  that  grows  freely  in  the 
shade  or  sun ;  makes  a  beautiful  hedge  sonth  of  Philadelphia,  growing  in  any  soil ;  height, 
eight  to  ten  feet.  In  ornamental  gardening,  it  is  with  us  as  the  Holly  is  in  England,  indis- 
pensable. 

"  Fitz-Boya  Patagonica^  a  new  Evergreen,  with  drooping  branches ;  supposed  to  be  hardy 
here. 

"  Ilexy  Holly.  Beantifol  Evergreens,  that  do  well  in  Southern  latitndes,  and  tolerably 
hardy  in  this  vicinity,  when  protected  from  the  son  in  winter.  For  dlyersity  of  character 
and  beauty  of  foliage,  no  family  surpasses  it ;  it  delightui  in  rich  soil ;  many  varieties,  and 
our  native  Opaca  not  to  be  forgotten. 

"  Juniperus.  The  Juniper  is  a  very  classical  plant,  being  frequently  mentioned  by,  and 
highly  esteemed  amongst  the  ancients.  It  luxuriates  in  every  temperate  country,  even  on 
the  most  barren  soils,  being  an  important  feature  in  all  ragged  countries — growing  on  any 
soil  or  situation,  even  under  the  drip  of  trees.  The  plants  generally  attain  a  height  of  ten 
to  twenty  feet ;  many  varieties. 

'^  Kalmia,  Sheep  Laurel.  The  broad-leaved.  Sheep  Laurel,  or  Kalmia  latifolia,  is  common 
in  all  moist  or  shady  woods  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  Its  beautifully  white  and 
pink  crimped  blossoms  resting  on  a  bed  of  the  richest  green,  are  truly  elegant.  A  dwarf 
bush. 

**  LatantSf  Laurel  Bay.  Plants  with  very  thick,  coriaceous  leaves,  generally  of  a  spicy 
fragrance ;  grow  well  in  any  soil,  but  are  too  tender  for  culture  in  the  Middle  States ;  height, 
from  six  to  twelve  feet. 

"  LiffustruMf  Prim  or  Privet.  Shrubs  with  beautiful,  dark,  shining  green  leaves :  they 
are  often  sheared  into  various  forms,  and  make  very  agreeable  fancy  hedges ;  will  grow  in 
shade  or  sunshine ;  in  height,  from  six  to  twelve  feet. 

"  Libocedrusj  chiliensis.  This  genuft  is  closely  related  to  Thuja,  Yery  recently  introduced 
from  the  mountains  of  Chili ;  it  has  a  beautiful  silvery  soft  green  appearance,  and  will  grow 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet ;  'scarce  yet. 

*'  Magnolia,  the  Tree  Laurel  of  the  South.  Whether  regarded  for  the  richness  of  its  foliage, 
the  beauty  of  its  flower,  or  the  majestic  habit  of  the  tree,  it  has  no  superior,  and  is  every- 
where hardy  south  of  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati.  It  attains  a  height  of  forty  to  eighty 
feet ;  requires  deep,  rich  soil. 

"  Mespilus,  Pyraoantha,  or  Evergreen  Thorn.  There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  plant  during 
our  autumnal  and  early  winter  months ;  neither  is  there  a  more  neglected  one  than  the 
present  subject ;  thickly  studded  with  its  beautiful  coral  berries,  it  forms  a  very  attractive 
bush  or  pillar. 

*'  Philesia.  A  very  limited  and  little  known  family  of  plants.  This  is  the  first  species  of 
the  genus  introduced  to  this  country.  The  plant  has  a  high  reputation  in  Europe ;  we  hope 
it  may  prove  as  popular  here.  The  foliage  is  neat,  and  the  flower  large  in  proportion, 
j^tm/b/ta,  Buxus,  or  Box-leaved,  smalL 

\ "  Piceoj  Balsam  Fir.  This  tribe  differs  in  its  natural  habitat  from  Abies  or  Spruce,  from 
its  growing  in  lower  situations,  and  will  luxuriate  in  rich  moisture  where  Abies  would  die ; 
they  will  grow  from  50  to  200  feet  high.  BcUsamea,  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir.  Cephalonicay  Black 
Silver  Fir.  /Vozcnt,  Prazer's,  ditto.  .A7b6t7t«,avery  symmetrical,  majestic  tree.  Pectinata, 
Silver  Fir.  Pichtaj  Pitch  Silver  Fir.  Pindrow,  Tooth-leaved  Silver  Fir.  Pinsapo,  the  Spanish 
Silver  Fir.     WebbianOf  the  Purple-Coned  Silver  Fir. 

"  PinuSf  Pine-Tree.  The  Pine-tree  grows  in  every  region  of  the  world,  from  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  to  the  icy  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  All  the  species  belonging  to  the  genus  are 
distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  their  leaves,,  which-  are  produced  in  bundles  of  two, 
three,  or  five,  inclosed  in  a  sheath.  The  cones  also  are  generally  erect.  The  trees,  judiciously 
selected,  are  suitable  for  planting  in  every  situation ;  they  generally  attain  a  height  of  from 
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50  to  100  feet,  though  we  have  them  that  have  not  grown  four  feet  in  twenty  years,  whilst 
others  have  grown  as  much  in  one  year.  Austriacaf  Austrian  or  Black  Pine ;  very  desirable. 
Cembra,  the  Gembrian  Pine,  conical  habit.  ExceUay  the  Bhotan  Pine.  Hartwegiiy  Hartweg's 
Mexican  Pine.  Laricioii  Gorsican  or  Larch  Pine.  Lamberticmaf  Lambert's  Rocky  Mountain 
Fine.  Macrocarpa,  the  Qreat  Hooked  Pine.  Montieola,  the  Mountain  Pine.  Mughus^  Mugho 
Pine.  Pinaster,  Cluster  Pine.  Ponderosa,  the  Heavy- Wooded  Pine.  StrobuSf  the  White  or 
Weymouth  Pine.     Stflvestrisy  Scotch  Pine  or  Pir.     Webbiana, 

*'  Podocarpusy  Chinese  Yew.  A  family  of  hard-wooded  evergreen  plants,  well  known  to 
the  gardener.  The  species  now  offered  to  notice,  is  the  most  useful  for  out-door  cultivation, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  one  capable  of  enduring  our  winters ;  several  of  them  are  desirable 
greenhouse  shrubs.     Tuxifotia,  Yew-leaved. 

"  Prunus.  The  species  of  this  genus  are,  generally  speaking,  more  useful  than  ornamental ; 
that  now  under  notice  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  suited  to  our  climate,  and  quite  def^irable. 
Ilicifolia,  Holly-leaved,  or  Califomian  Evergreen  Plum. 

'^  Bhododendron^  Mountain  Laurel  or  Rosebay.  As  many  say  they  find  great  difficulty  in 
eultivating  this  plant  in  the  open  air,  we  give  a  few  hints,  which,  if  acted  upon,  will  result 
in  success.  That  they  grow  in  *  wild  luxuriance,'  every  one  who  has  visited  our  mountains 
can  testify ;  their  locality  there,  is  on  the  northern  shady  moist  steeps.  We  find  that  they 
grow  well  in  one-half  sandy  loam,  one-quarter  rotten  leaves,  one-eighth  sand,  one-eighth 
well-decayed  manure ;  plant  them  in  the  shade  of,  or  partially  under,  trees  on  the  north 
side  of  buildings  or  fences,  in  deep,  moist  soil,  or  where  it  can  be  frequently  watered.  They 
are  allbeautiful,  and  grow  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  blooming  in  May  or  June. 

"  Taxodium,  sempervirenSf  or  Weeping  Gypress ;  rather  tender  with  us ;  the  winter  of  1861 
killed  them  down  to  the  ground :  they  are  perfectly  hardy  South,  and  form  a  very  beautiful 
tree  of  rapid  growth.  It  is  the  '  Bed  Wood'  of  California,  and  there  attains  a  height  of  from 
200  to  300  feet. 

*'  Taxus,  The  Yew-tree  is  everywhere  known,  and  most  frequently  chosen  for  oemeteiy 
planting — an  *  Evergreen'  in  memory  of  the  departed.  One  of  the  species  is  used  as  the 
badge  of  the  Scottish  Highland  clan  Frazer.  The  Yew  is  a  plant  of  comparatively  slow 
.growth,  though  in  good,  moist,  'but  not  wet'  ground,  where  it  makes  rapid  progress,  it  attains 
a  height  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet :  it  is  frequently  used  for  hedges. 

"  Thuja,  Arbor-Vit».  One  of  the  most  recent  changes  adopted  by  botanists.  Is  the  naming 
of  this  well-known  family,  Biota»  Whoever  reads  of  and  orders  Biota  occidentalism  Will 
recognize  our  beautiful  American  Arbor-Vitte.  The  whole  genus  is  highly  deserving  of 
culture,  and  the  various  species  form  ornamental  plants  of  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  height ; 
some  are  well  adapted  for  hedges ;  they  maybe  trimmed  at  any  period  of  the  year,  and  will 
grow  in  any  soil. 

"  Torreya  taxi/olio,  Florida  Yew.  A  shrub  of  medium  growth,  perfectly  hardy  with  us, 
of  a  branching  habit,  smalL 

"  Washingtonia,  gigantea,  the  Big  Tree  of  California.     A  tree  of  rapid  and  robust  growth. 

"  Yucca,  Adam's  Needle.  Low-growing  plants  that  shoot  up  spikes  four  to  eight  feet  long, 
of  white  flowers ;  not  generally  adapted  for  planting  with  other  Evergreens,  but  are  ijtsed  wiUi 
good  effect  on  lawns,  terraces,  or  rookwork." 

Mr.  Baist's  list  of  decidaoas  trees  is  also  extensive,  as  are  tbose  of  Orapes, 
Strawberries,  and  greenhouse  plants. 

The  industry  and  intelligence  which  have  bnilt  up  the  extensive  business  of  Mr. 
Baist,  are  exactly  sach  as  we  would  hold  up  as  an  example  to  jonng  nurserymen. 
Mr.  B.  has  been  indefatigable  in  every  department,  working  early  and  late  with 
his  men,  and  having  no  idle  honr  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  eminent  saccess  has  attended  his  cai^er,  and  that  his  large  establish- 
ment at  Rosedale,  a  short  distance  below  Philadelphia,  has  no  soperior  in  America. 


««^^c»« 
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[Thb  April  Horticulturist  lias  been  partly  printed  without  the  supervision  of  the  press 
by  the  Sditor,  who  was  passing  a  short  time  in  Cuba.  This  will  account  for  anj  apparent 
omissions  of  the  favors  of  oorrespondents,  as  well  as  e^ccuse  ersors  or  deficiencies.  M  bat 
few  of  the  tourists  io  Cuba  who  have  written  upon  this  interesting  tropical  region  have  had 
an  eye  for  its  gardening  beauties,  we  may  hope  for  some  descriptions  which  will  interest 
the  readers  of  this  work.  Publiswkr. 

To  Adybrtibbrs. — ^We  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  exclude  about  a  doxen  i>ages  of  ad- 
rertisements  fnmi  the  March  number,  for  wftot  of  room.  Advertisers  should  send  early  in 
the  month  to  secure  a  place.  Publisher.] 


OtKBkT  Balb  of  fiRBSHHOusB  Plavts. — By  reference  to  the  advertisements,  it  will  be  j^een 
that  there  will  be  one  of  the  largest  sales  of  plants  in  this  city,  in  May  next,  that 
has  ever  taken  place  here.  The  fine  collection  belonging  to  that  enthusiastic  lover  of 
horticulture,  Caleb  Cope,  Esq.,  is  to  be  then  dispersed  by  auction.  Embracing  as  it  does 
an  immense  variety  of  plants,  we  may  specify  the  camellias,  cactus  tribes,  and  the  orchids, 
as  superior  in  all  respects.  We  call  especial  attention  to  the  sale,  and  anticipate  seeing  a 
large  audience  of  amateurs  from  all  parts  of  our  gardening  world. 


ELVAstoir  Castlb,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  near  Derby,  in  England,  has  long 
been  one  of  the  wonders  of  that  country,  but  till  lately  was  a  sealed  book,  no  one  being 
admitted  but  the  family  and  immediate  friends.  Mr.  Downing  was  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  a  peep  from  the  neighboring  steeple  I  Mr.  Buist,  however,  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
gardener,  gained  admission,  and  stayed  all  night,  most  of  which  he  employed  in  roaming 
about  among  its  surpassing  beauties.  At  our  request  he  has  thrown  his  recollections  into 
the  form  of  a  very  good  and  graphic  description,  which  shall  appear  in  these  columns 
very  soon. 

RosRB.— A  select  list  of  roses :  La  Reine,  Baronne  Prevost,  William  Jesse,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Madame  Masson,  Madame  Vidot,  Prince  Leon,  Lord  Baglan, 
Paul  Ricaut,  Madame  Domage,  General  Jacqueminot,  General  Castellane,  Paul's  Victoria, 
Auguste  Mie,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Doctor  Herron,  General  Pelissier,  G^ieral  Simpson,  Madame  Knorr,  Mathurin  Regnier, 
PaBonia,  Pauline  Sansezeur,  Souvenir  de  la  Beine  d'Angleterre,  Toujours  fleuri,  Triomphe 
D^Avranches,  Triomphe  de  TExposition,  Imp^atrice  Eugenie.  We  give  some  of  the  above 
more  to  accustom  the  reader  to  their  names  than  anything  else ;  being  quite  new  in  France 
and  England,  they  must  be  rare  in  America  as  yet. 


Thb  Rebbooa  Grapb. — ^The  entire  stock  of  Mr.  Brooksbank*s  Rebecca  Grape  was  exhausted 
weeks  ago.    He  informs  us  that  he  will  have  plants  in  the  autumn. 


Qrbat  YtMLD. — An  example  of  an  enoimona  yield  in  a  x>ear-tne  in  Deyonshire,  is  thus 
mentioned  in  the  Cottage  Gardener— the  kind  was  the  Windsor :  **  The  branches  of  the  tree 
oommenoed  at  seven  Uset  from  the  ground,  where  the  tree  is  aboat  a  foot  in  diameter*  It 
has  been  planted  thirty  yean,  and  in  the  snmmer  referred  to  it  prodneed  5,600  pears.  So 
great  was  the  weight,  that,  notwithstanding  it  was  supported  by  numerous  strong  props,  the 
tree  was  split  in  two  in  the  bole,  beginning  where  the  branches  spring  oli;  and  extending 
for  two  feet  down  the  stem,  leaving  a  yawning  chasm  in  which  a  man's  head  could  be 
placed.    The  split  portions  of  the  tree  were  afterwards  drawn  together  by  strong  iron  bolts. " 


A  Two-POOTTD  StbawbbrstI— We  take  the  following  as  we  find  it  from  the  London  Illus- 
trated News,  where  it  appears  as  if  In  good  faith : — 

*'  New  Plants  and  Fruits  of  Messrs,  Afartin, — Whatever  jealousy  we  may  have  had  of  the 
extension  of  French  dominion  on  the  Mediterranean  some  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  conquest  of  Algeria,  and  the  gradual  occupation  of  the  districts  behind,  have  been 
productive  of  great  accessions  of  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  Afrlpa ;  and  a  visit 
to  the  establishment  pf  Messrs.  Martin,  of  Paris,  at  their  temporary  depot  in  New  Bond  Street, 
has  acquainted  us  with  several  specimens  of  fruit  which  created  astonishment ;  while  the 
new  plants  from  the  Atlas  region,  as  well  as  some  from  California,  show  the  singular  rich- 
ness of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  those  remote  and  hitherto  little-explored  mountain  regions. 
.  «  Louis  Martin,  bom  at  Venose,  in  the  department  of  the  Is^e,  was  gardener  to  Prince 
Torlonia,  the  eminent  banker  of  Rome ;  and,  4osiring  to  know  more  of  the  highland  regions 
to  which  access  had  been  procured  by  the  activity  and  valor  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
Algeria,  proceeded  to  Africa  with  other  amateurs ;  and  we  have  here  some  of  the  plants  sent 
to  Paris,  as  well  as  some  others  from  California,  and  fruits  from  the  South  of  France,  which 
have  created  much  admiration  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  which  are  here  only 
beginning  to  be  known  to  the  general  amateurs  of  this  delightful  pursuit. 

''Of  the  fruits  in  the  catalogue  we  are  most  struck  with  the  Belle  Inexagorej  from  the 
nursery  of  M.  Audibert,  of  Tarascon — a  pear  of  extraordinary  delicacy  of  flavor,  weighing 
between  two  and  three  pounds ;  also  the  Bergamotte  cT  Oisan  and  Beurr^  Martin^  of  the  same 
weight.  The  peach  of  Oran  is  of  great  size,  and  small  soft  heart.  The  plums  of  Oran  are 
also  very  fine ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  in  size  and  flavor  they  are  beaten  by  the  English 
plum  of  our  best  horticulturists.  The  cherries  of  Tlemecen,  perfected  in  France  (^Cerise 
Crede),  have  bunches  weighing  two  pounds.  The  Avooatier,  from  California,  has  the  taste 
of  firesh  butter,  the  large  green  fruit  attaining  the  weight  of  no  less  than  six  pounds.  The 
Carambolier  is  of  great  beauty  {Averrhoa),  tasting  like  honey,  and  the  fruit  of  a  bright 
yellow.  To  which  we  may  add  the  Pomme  d' Acajou  {Anacardium) ,  or  "  heartless  Mahogany 
Apple,"  the  kernel  being  altogether  outside,  tasting  like  a  delicate  almond,  and  the  fruit 
itself  luscious.  Perhaps  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  Strawberry  of  Morocco,  from  the 
sputt  of  the  Atlas,  a  tree  with  a  trunk,  which  produces  a  monster  spedimen  of  the  usual 
strawberry,  two  pounds  weight  and  five  inches  in  diameter.  It  resembles  the  Ananas  Mu- 
ricata  of  California,  but  has  a  much  more  delicate  taste.     [Where  is  Peabody's  Seedling  ?] 

**  From  the  same  vast  region  of  unexplored  forests,  defended  by  the  feline  beast  of  prey 
and  the  formidable  serpent,  we  have  the  finest  specimen  of  the  gentian  family  we  have  seen. 
The  Calypso  Africana,  of  the  most  beautiful  pyramidal  construction,  the  cups  of  the  most 
exquisite  velvet-like  tissue,  and  of  a  deep  paljntating  cerulean  blue  color.  We  have  also 
from  the  Atlas  the  IMium  Lancifolitm  Aurantheum,  a  lily  that  looks  exactly  like  the  skin  of 
one  of  those  panthers  that  guard  this  mainland  Qhirden  of  the  Hesperides.  We  have  far 
from  exhausted  the  catalogue  i>f  these  novelties  ;  l)ut  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
value  of  the  plants  which  can  be  procured  at  this  establishment.'' 
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WiOBLU.  AiUBiLis. — A  correspondent  at  Baltimore  writes  as  follows :  '*  I  notice  the  Horti- 
cnltuTal  Journals  lay  great  stress  on  the  Wigelia  Amabilis  blooming  late.  Mj  plant,  now 
standing  out  two  years,  and  in  a  sunny  aspeot,  has  both  seasona  bloomed  twice — ^In  May, 
and  again  in  September^— one  as  profnse  as  the  other.  I  also  find  great  difference  between 
the  blooms  of  it  and  W.  rosea ;  the  latter  is  in  banohes  of  four  or  six  upright  flowers, 
while  the  Amabilis  forms  pendulous  heads  of  a  dozen  or  more  blooms  like  Deutzia  gracilis." 


ApoirooBroK  Bistaohtok. — Some  of  our  friends  have  of  late  years  paid  deseired  attention 
to  thB  introduction  of  aquatic  plants,  and,  amongst  other  discoyeries,  have  found  the  Nelum- 
hium  Ittteum  to  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  winters,  and  growing  in  abundance  near  Phila- 
delphia. We  cannot  have  too  many  hardy  water  plants,  and  the  one  named  at  the  head 
of  this  paragraph  is  a  veiy  desirable  kind.  Its  flowers  are  as  fragrant  as  those  of  Blagifolia 
glauca,  and  are  produced  very  abundantly.  Though  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it 
is  hardy  in  England,  and  feels  so  well  satisfied  with  France  as  to  become  quite  naturalized 
in  some  of  her  rivers. 

Books. — In  answer  to  D.  A.  W.,  we  may  say  that  no  copy  of  the  work  mentioned  ever 
reached  our  "Table ;"  it  was,  however,  bought,  and  noticed  on  its  own  merits,  and  this 
course  we  greatly  prefer  to  having  any  inducement  in  the  way  of  a  bookseller's  donation ; 
it  leaves  us  entirely  free  to  notice  such  books  as  are  of  interest  to  our  readers,  without 
bias.  The  source  of  profit  froi^i  books  received  by  editors,  is  beneath  their  notice,  and 
results,  more  frequently  than  not,  in  puffing  the  most  worthless  trash  that  it  is  well  pos- 
sible to  print ;  every  editor  who  lends  himself  to  such  measures,  does  himself  and  the 
public  a  great  wrong.  We  have  labored  long  to  convince  all  concerned  of  their  error, 
and  it  is  at  length  better  understood  that  all  such  notices  bring  with  them  their  own  con- 
demnation. A  library ^  so  called,  is  known  to  us,  containing  thousands  of  volumes  presented 
in  this  way,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  any  bookseller  in  the  Union  would  give  more  for 
the  lot  than  the  prioe  of  waste  paper. 


Col.  Wildbb  has  entered  the  arena  against  Mr.  W.  S.  Stems,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  dwarf 
pear  controversy  which  we  so  innocently  started.  The  Colonel  offers  to  meet  Mr.  S.  at  any 
Boston  station,  with  a  carriage  and  pear  of  horses,  and  drive  him  all  about  Boston,  Salem, 
and  Concoid,  at  the  proper  time  of  year,  and  exhibit  to  him  all  the  dwarfli  on  record  there- 
away. This  is  an  offer  not  to  be  neglected,  and  Mr.  Stems  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  avail 
himself  of  it  in  due  season.  The  same  thing  was  done  to  a  near  friend  of  the  Horticulturist^ 
last  year,  to  his  great  delight.  A  monthly  periodical,  called  the  Cincinnatus  (no  doubt, 
because  it  never  expects  to  be  called  from  the  plough  which  it  drives  so  ably),  contains  this 
new  breeze,  which  we  are  pleased  to  find  blowing  at  such  a  safe  distance  from  Philadelphia. 


The  flower  of  the  Downing  Camellia  reached  our  "  Table"  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bauch; 
it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  delicate  we  have  ever  seen. 

Bulbs  fob  SHOwnro  a  Gardbv. — *'  There  are  two  rules  for  taking  a  party  over  a  garden," 
says  a  modem  writer,  '*  which,  if  violated  in  any  one  instance,  will  do  infinite  harm  in  re- 
spect to  the  best  effect.  The  first  is,  never — never — ^to  take  strangers  over  your  garden  against 
the  sun.  It  is  worse  than  throwing  dust  in  their  eyes,  if  there  is  an  *  eye'  amongst  them ; 
and  the  second  rule  is,  to  be  sure  not  to  let  strangers  see  the  beet  parts  of  the  garden  first. 
Take  them  to  moderado  first,  then  let  each  turn  reveal  a  better  scene  than  the  last,  and  let 
the  last  itself  be  the  grand  climax.  As  long  as  they  live,  if  they  are  worthy  to  live 
gardening,  they  will  never  forget  the  good  impression." 


editob'b  tablk. 


Mb.  E.  Sahdibs,  of  Albaxiy,  and  his  brother,  are  about  to  oommence  basiness  in  Chicago. 
Choice  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  found  wherever  they  may  set 
up  their  tent. 

Soap  bt  thb  Sapoitipibb. — Every  housekeeper  is  talking  about  **  the  Saponifler,*'  and,  as 
we  like  to  chronicle  what  is  passing  about  us,  we  may  as  well  state  that  the  grocers  have 
for  sale  the  "Keystone  State  Saponifier,'*  in  pound  canisters,  each  canister  sufficiently  strong 
in  caustic  soda  to  make  half  a  barrel  of  excellent  soft  soap  in  a  few  minutes,  and  hard  soap 
ad  libitum.  It  is  made  at  Tarentum,  Alleghany  County,  Pa.,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Salt 
Company,  probably  by  the  following  process :  Oil  of  vitriol  decomposes  the  salt,  and  forms 
a  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  decomposed  by  caustic  baryta  or  strontia,  and  thus  makes  a 
nearly  pure  caustic  soda.  It  is  in  general  use,  and  the  demand  at  nineteen  cents  a  canister 
is  equal  to  the  power  of  making  it,  so  that  it  is  not  advertised.  Housekeepers  are  now 
enabled  to  use  up  their  own  soap-fat  economically. 

Lbavbs  pob  Lbap-xould. — Nothing  can  answer  better  than  Elm  and  Sycamore.  Beech  is 
more  valuable  for  giving  heat,  and  keeps  longer,  and,  therefore,  it  requires  more  time  to  rot 
into  mould.  Oak-leaves  are  the  most  lasting  ;  but  they  require  two  years,  at  least,  to  make 
good  leaf-mould,  just  because  they  are  so  lasting  for  hotbeds,  and  also  because  containing 
so  much  gallic  acid.  We  find  nothing  comes  amiss  for  this  purpose  except  the  Fir  or  Pine 
tribe,  and  even  they  are  useful  for  some  purposes  if  kept  long  enough.  The  softest  leaves 
that  you  gather,  even  though  you  ferment  them  by  throwing  them  into  a  heap,  and  turn 
that  heap  frequently,  will  require  the  greater  part  of  a  twelvemonth  to  be  in  nice  order  for 
potting,  though  I  have  used  them,  after  being  well  fermented,  and  then  dried  in  cakes,  in 
less  than  six  months.  If  you  want  a  stock  early,  keep  your  Maple,  Sycamore,  Ash,  and 
Elm  together  by  themselves.  As  stated,  Oak  are  the  most  lasting  for  beds  and  giving 
bottom-heat.  P.  W. 


SUiVBB  Spbibos,  FLOBroA,  February  11, 1857. 

J.  Jat  Smith,  Esq. — Dbab  Sib  :  Florida  ought  to  be  visited  in  winter,  by  our  Northern 
friends.  It  is  indeed  a  most  delightful  climate.  Every  day,  here,  has  been  a  glorious, 
sunny  day.  We  hA^e  been  all  the  time  visiting  springs,  pla^^tations  and  sugar  manufac- 
tories, besides  a  good  deal  of  shooting  and  boating.  We  visited  first  the  Orange  Springs, 
a  most  beautiful  location,  with  all  the  features  of  a  tropical  landscape.  Palmettos  of  all 
kind  are  there  in  profusion ;  the  groves  are  covered  with  Magnolis  glaucffi  of  large  size  and 
beautiful  appearance — some  measuring  from  10  to  14  feet  in  circumference,  straight  and 
tall  as  arrows ;  oranges,  red  and  white  bay,  myrtles,  live  oaks,  Laurus  Carolinensis,  &c. 
To-day  we  saw  a  Cupreasus  disticha,  which  my  wife  wanted  to  have  measured ;  it  was  23^ 
feet  in  circumference  I  The  hammocks  are  densely  filled  with  such  vegetable  giants.  Vines 
and  creepers  of  all  sorts  run  from  tree  to  tree.  They  are  almost  all  now  swelling  their 
bods ;  some  have  their  foliage  almost  developed ;  the  yellow  jasmine  is  in  blossom,  and  the 
elder  and  wild  plam  are  in  their  spring  dress.  I  saw  two  families  of  the  Erica,  which  I  did 
not  find  in  any  other  place.  The  aspect  of  their  hammocks,  as  they  call  those  evergreen 
forests,  is  truly  magnificent.  Sometimes  a  road  runs  in  the  middle  of  one  of  these  groves, 
and  the  scenery  is  then  almost  tropical. 

Orange  Springs  has  a  peculiar  appearance,  by  the  profusion  cf  its  palm  trees.  The  spring 
ifl  clear,  and  abundant  with  a  fine,  large  basin,  but  it  is  very  sulphurous.  Silver  Springs, 
which  I  should  rather  call  Emerald,  are  more  to  my  taste.  .The  springs  form  a  large  basin 
of  about  five  acres,  which,  in  some  ]>arts,  has  a  depth  of  about  40  to  50  feet.  The  bottom 
is  varied  with  aquatic  plants  and  mosses,  and  pure  marl  or  shell  limestone.    The  plants  are 
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of  that  bright  bluish  green  which  you  see  in  the  large  bottles  in  jnour  drag  etoies  bj  gas- 
light. The  limestone  is  still, more  brilliant ;  it  is  a  rich  display  of  prismatic  eolors,  dazsling 
the  eje,  bnt  the  predominant  color  is  always  that  bright,  lovely  emerald.  I  had  a  fine  bath 
in  that  noble  basin.  The  temperature  of  the  water  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  60O. .  Some 
very  large  trout  are  found  in  it.  If  there  was  a  good  road,  and  more  oonvenient  accommo- 
dation, I  have  no  doubt  it  would  soon  be  a  place  of  resort,  in  winter,  for  such  as,  like  myself 
deem  your  northern  winters  rather  too  trying. 

Of  fruit  and  fruit  trees  I  have  seen  but  little  in  Florida.  Orange  groves  are  numerous 
enough,  but  they  are  most  of  the  bitter,  wild  fruit.  In  southern  Georgia  a  small  insect  is 
playing  great  havoc  among  the  plantations,  but  here  it  seems  to  be  unknown,  at  least  no 
body  could  tell  one  anything  about  it.  Peaches  would  be  in  great  abundance  if  the 
inhabitants  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  planting  them.  Fig-trees  are  more  cultivated,  but 
you  can  ride  over  scores  of  miles  without  such  a  useless  thing  as  a  fruit  tree.  Cotton  is  all 
in  all.  Strange  to  say,  in  a  climate  where  good  fruit  would  be  such  an  effectual  preventive 
of  bilious  diseases,  no  fruit,  and  feWf  very  few  vegetables,  are  found. 

The  soil  of  Florida  is  almost  uniformly  sandy,  very  sandy,  with  substrata  of  marl  and 
phosphatic  limestone,  in  the  hammocks.  Vegetation  is  most  luxuriant  where  this  substance 
prevails.  It  is  almost  the  only  building  stone  found  over  the  country.  I  am  going  back 
to  Ocala,  and  from  there  to  some  plantations,  till  your  snow  is  gone.  Ocala  is  a  most 
beautiful  little  town,  as  far  as  location  and  scenery  are  concerned.  The  walks  all  round  are 
splendid,  in  the  midst  of  the  maguolias  and  palmettos;  with  the  exception  of  those 
hammocks,  all  the  rest  is  one  vast  forest  of  broad-leaved  pine ;  some  lakes  and  veiy  few 
streams  and  plantations — few  and  far  between.  But  the  mildness  of  the  climate  is  such 
that  we  sleep  with  open  windows.  The  thermometer  for  a  week  past  has  been  up  to  from 
60°  to  80°  at  noon,  with  a  pure  sky  and  calm,  balmy  weather.  It  has  frozen  this  winter 
in  Florida.    Oleanders  are  nearly  killed,  but  I  see  no  harm  done  to  evergreens. 


Gossip. — ^A  horsechestnut  tree  in  full  flower  has  been  not  inaptly  called  a  giant's  nosegay, 
and  by  another  a  gigantic  hyacinth.  The  manner  in  which  it  scatters  its  flowers  on  the 
grass,  and  the  comparative  uselessness  of  its  timber  and  fruit,  make  it  an  excellent  emblem 
of  ostentation.  .  Its  wood  is  recommended  for  water-pipes  that  are  to  be  kept  constantly 
under  ground.  In  Turkey,  ihe  nuts  are  ground  and  mixed  with  horse  food,  especially  when 
the  horses  are  broken  winded ;  In  the  natural  state,  goats,  sheep,  and  deer  are  fond  of  them. 

The  flour  is  said  to  strengthen  bookbinders'  paste. Various  tests  as  to  what  constitutes 

civilization,  have  been  thought  of.  By  one  historian  it  is  said  nations  that  coin  money  may 
be  considered  civilized ;  another  that  hospitals  for  the  insane,  which  were  fouud  in  Mexico 
at  the  conquest,  give  that  character  to  a  nation.  A  new  one  is  proposed — ^that  we  call  that 
State  of  the  Union  the  most  civilized  which  has  the  most  pleasure  carriages  and  pianos ; 
Ohio  will  rank  high,  she  has  taxed  2,731  pianos  the  last  year.  Gentility  was  defined 
"keeping  a  gig;"  in  Ohio  there  was  no  fewer  than  261,849  pleasure  carriages  and  wagons, 
valued  at  $5,630,863 !    Is  it  any  wonder,  0 1  Ohio  Farmer,  from  whom  we  derived  the  above, 

that  butter  is  scarce? Dioolesian  gave  the  first  example  to  the  world  of  a  resignation  of 

supreme  power  and  a  throne.  The  amusements  of  letters  and  of  devotion,  which  afford  so 
many  resources  in  solitude,  were  incapable  of  fixing  his  attention ;  but  he  had  preserved, 
or  at  least  soon  recovered  a  taste  for  the  most  innocent  as  well  as  natural  pleasures,  and  his 
leisure  hours  were  employed  in  building,  planting,  and  gardening.  He  rejected  a  solicitation 
to  resume  the  imperial  purple,  with  a  smile  of  pity,  calmly  observing,  if  he  could  show 
Maximian  the  cabbages  he  had  planted  With  his  own  hands,  he  should  no  longer  be  urged 
to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  for  the  pursuit  of  power.-^^The  melanoholy 
exhibited  by  some  of  our  exchangea  in  their  appeals  to  their  subscribers,  is  often 


^gygi" 
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Indioi^nfl.  This  demand  for  money  may  be  readily  cured  by  adopting  the  cash  system,  by 
which  means  the  papers  not  wanted  woald  end  their  long  agony  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  heretofore.  If  a  paper  will  not  command  payment  in  adyanoe,  it  had  better  be  given 
np.  These  remarks  are  snggested  by  the  following  leader  from  the  Green  Mountain  (Maine) 
Farmer f  which  it  is  as  well  to  pat  on  record :  '<  As  we  said  before,  we  absolutely  need  money. 
We  hare  between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars  due  ns,  from  those  owing  six  months  to  a 
year.  Now,  friends,  don't  be  bashful,  but  just  send  along  the  small  amount  due,  and  then 
you  will  hare  the  enyiable  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  when  you  sit  in  your  snug,  warm  parlor, 
of  a  cold,  chilly  night,  quietly  perusing  your  paper,  that  he  who  labored  to  flU  its  columns 
for  you,  is  not  at  the  same  time  shirering  over  a  cheerless  Are,  whose  feeble  blaze  aiforda 
him  the  only  light  by  which  to  glean  news  from  his  exchanges  for  the  next  paper ;  and  also 
that  his  better  half  is  not  engaged  in  stufling  those  old  pantaloons  more  snugly  into  the 
clattering  windows  to  break  off  the  searching  wind,  or  endearoring  to  quiet  the  little  ones 
who  have  been  put  to  bed  minus  their  cup  of  milk.  We  say  you  will  hare  the  satisfaction 
of  reflecting  that  this  is  not  so.    Won't  this  pay  you  for  your  trouble  f"    It  makes  one  quite 

sad  to  think  of  this  application  of  the  ^  old  pantatoons,"  in  lieu  of  ^  rural  art.*' ^A  law 

case  of  interest  has  lately  been  dedided  in  England,  in  which  a  market  gardener  sought 
redress  from  a  gas  company  for  damages  caused  by  the  gases  and  soot  eTOlred  from  the 
buildings.  The  plaintiff  complained,  and  he  and  his  witness  proved  that  his  fruit  trees 
were  destroyed  or  rendered  unproductive,  his  hedges  blackened  and  decayed ;  the  branches 
of  his  trees  were  covered  with  soot,  his  annual  crops  were  injured,  and  bis  trade  seriously 
aifected  by  the  impossibility  of  bringing  what  few  vegetables  he  could  raise  early  into  a 
state  fit  for  sale.  His  scientific  witnesses,  one  of  whom  was  Praf.  Way,  proved  that  the 
leaves  of  his  vegetables  were  covered  with  white  spots,  and  those  of  his  trees  were  shrivelled 
up;  that  the  branches  were  so  loaded  with  so«t  that  it  could  scarcely  be  cleaned  off,  that 
their  breathing  x>ores  were  choked  up,  and  their  very  tissue  disorganised.    Verdict  for 

plaintiir. Swans  may  become  attached  to  mock  representations  of  their  mates.    One  of 

a  pair  of  swans  frequenting  a  pond  died  recently.  The  owner  not  being  able  to  get  another 
swan,  had  a  wooden  one  made,  painted  white  and  moored  in  the  pond.  The  survivor  took 
it  at  once  as  a  companion,  and  never  left  its  neighborhood.  A  visitor  doubted  the  fact  of 
the  live  one  frequenting  that  part  of  the  pond  on  this  account,  and  the  wooden  swan  was 
removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  pond  to  try,  when  it  was  at  once  followed  by  the  live  one. 
By  this  contrivance  the  swan  was  always  kept  in  the  part^of  the  pond  which  was  visible 
fit>m  the  windowB.-^-^The  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  have  found  no  fancier  in  America 
yet,  but  it  may  be  hoped  some  one  at  the  South  will  take  the  pains  to  introduce  them,  and 
we  do  not  despair  of  some  of  these  beautiful  productions  being  hardy  even  here.  They 
should  be  planted  against  perpendicular  masses  of  rock  fscing  the  north,  and  most  of  them 
in  damp  and  dark  situations,  screened  from  every  wind ;  such  being  the  conditions  in  which 
Dr.  Hooker  (In  his  Himalayan  Journals)  describes  these  plants  as  meet  luxuriant  in  their 
native  habitats.  Such  an  arrangement  has  the  further  advantage  of  retarding  their  growth 
in  the  spring,  for  all  are  of  an  excitable  nature,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  ii^ured  by  late 

frosts. Biddulph  (Grange,  the  English  seat  of  James  Bateman,  would  appear  to  be  the 

best  worth  visiting  of  any  improved  place  at  this  moment.  A  recent  description  in  addition 
to  much  of  interest,  says :  "  By  the  margins  of  the  rooky  streamlet  through  the  glen,  a  nice 
collection  of  half-aquatio  and  marsh  plants  is  arranged,  and  some  moist  spots  are  specially 
provided  for  the  many  pleasing  bog  plants  of  Ireland  and  Wales.  Here  are  various  kinds 
of  Reeds,  Sedges,  the  Chinese  Qrass  (Acorus  ]ax>onicus),  the  Pampas  Qraas,  the  New  Zealand 
Flax,  Bambeea  Metake— a  hardy  and  pretty  Bamboo,  the  double-flowered  Sagittaria,  the 
Dock,  the  charming  little  bog-loving  Pinguioulas,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
interesting  plants^  including  some  of  the  bolder  forms  of  Fern,  for  which  the  shade  and 
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moisture  are  partioularlj  suitable.  Here,  as  elaewhere  throughout  the  place,  the  greatest 
possible  peculiarity  of  condition  is  introduced,  not  merelj  for  the  sake  of  additional  variety, 
but  to  furnish  a  congenial  abode  for  that  wondrous  multitude  of  curious  or  ornamental 

plants  to  which  such  circumstances  are  naturally  incidental.*' Desiccated  or  dried  milk 

seems  likely  to  become  an  article  of  commerce.  The  powder  is  placed  in  bottles,  and  will 
keep  in  all  climates  and  for  any  length  of  time.  During  the  Crimean  war,  in  the  hospitals, 
&c.,  it  was  very  useful.  The  French  who  make  artificial  diamonds  so  admirable,  also 
counterfeit  milk,  which  is  made  by  putting  a  certain  weight  of  bones  with  a  little  meat,  with 
six  times  the  weight  of  water,  in  Papin's  digester.  Being  sealed  hermetically,  and  raising 
the  heat  to  140^  F.,  in  forty  minutes,  from  a  stopcock,  a  white  liquid  comes  out.  It  is 
nutritious,  being  a  kind  of  broth,  but  has  really  none  of  the  chemical  properties  of  milk. 

The  poverty  of  iron  among  the  Sarmatians,  x»ompted  their  Industry  to  invent  a  sort  of 

cuirass,  which  was  capable  of  resisting  a  sword  or  javelin,  though  it  was  formed  only  of 
horses'  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  polished  slices,  carefully  laid  over  each  other  in  the  manner 

of  scales  or  feathers,  and  strongly  sewed  upon  an  under  garment  of  coarse  linen. In  a 

very  interesting  report  regarding  the  January  storm,  by  Lieut.  Bennet  to  Lieut.  Maury,  he 
makes  the  following  startling  statement :  **  Are  you  aware  that  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  average  number  of  shipwrecks  is  about  one  American  vessel  for  every  eight  hours,  and 
that  the  total  value  of  the  losses  at  sea  for  the  month  of  January  is  set  down  at  something 

like  four  millions  of  dollars  ?" A  toad  or  a  frog  placed  in  a  cucumber  frame  will  effectually 

relieve  it  from  wood  lice.  He  soon  dispatches  the  whole  brood. ^Nasturtiums  of  different 

colors  make  a  very  showy  bed ;  simply  by  driving  down  posts  and  nailing  laths  on  them, 

these  beautifal  flowers  will  cover  a  large  surface,  and  be  perpetually  gay. ^A  drying 

chamber  is  highly  recommended  abroad,  for  drying  French  beans,  carrots,  cabbages,  onions 
and  celery,  by  a  current  of  air  heated  to  lOQP,  by  which,  it  Is  asserted,  all  the  good  qualities 
of  those  vegetables  are  perfectly  preserved,  and  retain  their  x>eculiar  flavors.  Sweet  herbs, 
too,  are  saved  immediately  by  this  process.  Bark  for  tanning,  thus  cured,  is  said  to  retain 
its  valuable  qualities  better  than  that  dried  in  the  open  air.  They  begin,  indeed,  in  England, 

to  talk  much  of  drying  the  grain  crops  in  this  way. Bouchere's  mode  of  preserving  wood 

is  much  spoken  of  in  the  French  Journals.  Soon  after  the  tree  is  felled,  a  saw  cut  is  made  in 
the  centre,  the  tree  is  slightly  raised  under  this,  which  partially  oi>ens  the  out  which  is  tied 
up,  the  support  withdrawn  and  the  out  is  entirely  dosed.  An  auger  hole  is  then  bored 
obliquely  into  the  saw  cut,  and  a  wooden  tube  inserted  to  which  a  flexible  tube  is  attached, 
placed  in  connection  with  an  elevated  reservoir ;  the  sap  exudes,  and  its  place  is  taken  by 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  results  mentioned  are  really  wonderful,  and  the 
least  esteemed  woods,  and  therefore  the  cheapest,  Are  precisely  those  which  afford  the  best 

results. A  little  rosin  powdered  and  dusted  over  peas,  &c.,  when  sown,  effectually 

protects  them  from  the  depredations  of  birds,  mice,  and  other  vermin. ^At  Kew  Gardens, 

in  a  glass  case  is  a  plant  of  Opuntia  coccinellifera  covered  with  the  cochineal  insect.  This 
has  been  an  inhabitant  of  these  gardens  for  these  last  forty  years  and  more ;  it  has,  however, 
sometimes  been  nearly  lost  from  those  unacquainted  with  it  clearing  it  off  the  plants, 
thinking  it  a  pest  which  had  no  business  there. 

Fhra^8  Dictionary,  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Wirt,  widow  of  the  late  distinguished  William  Wirt. 
This  is  an  illustrated  manual  of  the  poetry  of  horticulture,  and  will  greatly  gratify  those 

who  would 

"  Gather  a  wreath  from  the  garden  howers. 
To  tell  the  wish  of  their  hearts  in  flowers." 

It  is  intended  as  a  presentation  book.    See  advertisement.    The  venerable  authoress 
deceased,  a  few  weeks  since,  at  Baltimore,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-three. 


AmwEBB  TO  CoBRBSPONDBNTB.  ^Habdt  Clbkatis. — ^There  are  near  forty  species  of  hardy 
clematis  in  European  ooUectlons,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are  so  here.  The  follow- 
ing list  may  be  relied  on :  C.  Virginiana,  Sleboldii  (two  varieties,  aznrea  and  bioolor),  cam- 
panolata,  ccerulea,  flamola,  florida,  florida  pleno,  Hendersonii,  vitalba,  Viticella,  V.  odnralea, 
V.  rubra,  V.  violacea,  V.  purpurea,  glauca,  montana,  crispa,  smilaooBfolia,  and  yioma. 

GRAprnra  Lbhon-Tbebs. — (A  Subscbiber,  York.)  In  some  countries,  grafting  is  the  gene- 
ral mode,  but,  with  us,  budding  is  most  usual.  The  stocks  are  seedlings  from  the  lemons 
of  the  stores.  They  are  budded  when  two  or  three  years  old — generally  in  July  or  August 
— ^but  at  any  time  when  the  growth  of  the  stock  of  scions  are  half  through.  It  can  best 
be  accomplished  in  a  close,  moist  heat — say  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame. 

When  peach-trees  are  "  frozen,*'  the  wood  as  well  as  the  pith  turns  of  a  brown  color. 

Pbarb  ok  Thobbs. — (A  Sto.,  Wilkesbarre. )  They  unite  readily  by  grafting,  but  are  short- 
lived, and  worthless  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Tulip-Tsbbs. — (W.  F.  B.,  Ashfield,  Mass.)  If  your  tulip-trees  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
woods,  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  the  roots ;  plant  again  as  soon 
as  you  can,  and  well  water  at  planting.  To  get  them  to  do  well,  choose  plants  five  or  six 
feet  high,  and,  after  planting,  cut  to  the  ground,  and  select  the  strongest  shoot  for  the  future 
tree.    There  will  be  no  time  lost  by  the  sacrifice.    There  is  but  the  one  variety. 

Window  Plants. — (The  same.)  Double  glazing  is  highly  advantageous  in  preserving 
the  temperature  of  rooms  in  severe  weather,  and  does  not  materially  obstruct  the  light ;  but 
it  is  veiy  objectionable,  by  the  condensation  of  moisture,  and  growth  of  green  vegetable 
matter  on  the  inside  in  such  oases. 

FoBcnro  Fbaxbs. — (C.)  Nothing  is  more  easily  forded  than  lettuce.  Indeed,  we  doubt 
whether  anything  is  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  than  the  common  hotbed  frame.  For 
artificial  heat,  stable  manure  or  leaves  are  preferable.  Very  little  heat  is  required ;  over 
550  may  be  considered  injurious,  unless  the  plants  are  very  near  the  glass,  which,  in  any 
case,  they  ought  to  be.  If  it  were  desirable  to  grow  them  very  extensively,  no  better  plan 
could  be  adopted  than  to  have  long  pits  constructed  with  boards  or  brick,  and  the  whole 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes  carried  around  on  the  inside.  This  could  all  be  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  small  propagating  house  inquired  about— one  boiler  heating  both.  For  a 
propagating  house,  and,  indeed,  for  any  kind  of  greenhouse  structure  where  heat  and  light 
in  winter  is  an  object,  a  lean-to  house,  with  a  south  or  southeast  aspect,  is  preferable  to  any 
other.  In  a  house  expressly  for  propagating,  it  is  best  to  have  a  pit  built,  so  as  to  contain 
a  few  feet  deep  of  tan  or  leaves,  or  even  sand,  with  the  view  of  having  a  slight  bottom  heat 
or  material  to  keep  moisture  around  the  pots.  Sashes  are  not  essential,  if  you  provide 
suflicient  ventilators  in  the  front  and  back  walls  to  keep  down  the  temperature  when  it  is 
likely  to  rise  too  high.  A  house  can  be  built  at  a  considerably  less  cost,  and  will  cost  less 
to  maintain  artificial  heat,  when  the  roof  is  built  on  the  house  without  movable  sashes. 
The  entrance  should  be  at  one  end — at  the  warmest. 

Where  coal  and  lumber  are  cheap,  housed  and  frames  may  be  constructed  of  wood  more 
profitably  than  of  any  other  substance. 

DiosooBBA  batatas. — (W.  Gbook,  North  Fork,  111.)  This  stood  the  winter  of  1855-6  here 
perfectly.  We  should  say  it  is  "as  hardy  as  a  parsnip.''  They  attain  a  fine  size  the  first 
year  when  roots  are  planted. 

Stuabtia  ViRanricA. — (W.)  We  are  pleased  that  your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this 
beautiful  shrub.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September,  when  other  bloom  is  scarce.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  peat  soil  rather  moist,  but  will  also  grow  in  deep,  moist  sand.  No  fast  growing 
roots  should  be  allowed  near  it,  or  they  will  overpower  those  of  the  Stuartia.    In  general. 
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being  a  swamp  plant,  it  may  hare  i>aitial  shade.    It  looks  beet  trained  up  to  a  single  stem, 
so  as  to  form  a  small  tree.    Both  this  shrub  and  the  Gordonla  are  allied  to  the  Camellia. 

(P.  T.  W.)  Pompone  was  the  name  of  a  French  head-dress ;  hence  the  pompone  chrysan- 
themum and  camellia  (*'  Pomponia")  received  their  names  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
this  head  gear. 

J.  Jat  Smith,  Esq. — Sib  :  I  notice  your  remarks  with  regard  to  the  adrertising  sheets  of 
the  Horticulturist,  The  advertisements  have  always  been  of  interest  to  me  as  an  amateur, 
and  are  always  read  first,  to  see  what  is  new ;  and  from  the  first,  I  have  had  the  advertise* 
ments  bound  in  the  volume^  put  together  in  the  last  part  of  the  volume.  I  would  suggest  this, 
as  I  do  not  know  of  its  being  practised,  except  by  a  few  to  whom  I  suggested  it. 

Fletchbb  Willulms,  Norwichf  Wayne  County^  New  York. 

Perdita,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  and  the  Clown,  in  AWe  Well  that  Ends  Well,  allude  to  the 
same  name  for  Rue,  the  clown  making  a  neat  pun  upon  it.  The  Rue  is  by  no  means  a 
homely  shrub,  having  a  profusion  of  fine  dark  yellow  flowers,  constantly  renewed.  It  has 
been  employed  for  bordering  flower  beds,  and  as  a  garden  hedge. 


Catalogues,  &c.,  rbcbived. — New  and  Choice  Bedding  Plants,  imported  and  cultivated  by 
Daniel  Barker  &  Co.,  Florists,  Forest  Hill,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1857. 

For  the  Spbino  op  1857.— Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants, 
&c.,  for  sale  at  the  Columbus  Nursery,  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  State  House,  on 
High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  By  M.  B.  Bateham  &  Co.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
and  M.  B.  Bateham,  Columbus,  Proprietors. 

Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Co.'s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  Plants,  for  sale  at  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napierville,  Illinois.  Much  attention 
seems  bestowed  here. 

'  Priced  List  of  Plants  for  sale  by  W.  C.  Strong,  Brighton,  Mass.    A  large  catalogue,  and 
an  extensive  list. 

Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane.    By  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.  D. 


Tbees  as  Arches. — We  gave  last 
month  some  cuts  of  trees  so  planted 
and  trimmed  as  to  form  natural 
arches.  There  is  abundant  room  for 
design  in  the  structure  of  ordinary 
timber  arches.  This  used  to  be  done 
by  whalebone.  The  subjoined  cut 
affords  an  example  of  a  simple  ar- 
rangement which  may  occasionally 
be  introduced  with  a  pleasing  effect ; 
the  old  tree  stump  beyond  combines 
well  with  the  pointed  arch  to  com- 
plete a  rustic  scene  at  the  crossing  of 
a  bridge,  &c. 


RooHBBTBOB,  N.  T.,  Febmarf  27, 1867. 

The  Hoiiionltiunl  Sooietj  of  the  Vall^  of  the  Geaeeee,  held  ite  annual  meeting,  in  this 
oi^,  on  the  6th  Inst.  The  following  oillcen  for  the  ensning  year  were  unanimously  elected : 
JVend^nt— Wm.  A.  Rbtkoldb.  Vtce-PreMents — Aimar  PnnrBT,  Zbba  Bubb,  H.  C.  Whitb, 
Sbjlh  Mathsws,  Gflo.  Ellwakgxb,  H.  N.  Lakowobtht.  Recording  Sseretcary — C.  W.  Sibltb. 
Corretponding  Secretary — H.  E.  Hookbb.  Treasurer — Ja8.  H.  Watts.  The  meeting  was  very 
spirited,  and  we  expect  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  during  the  ooming  seaaon,  to  excel 
any  previously  made. 

KewB  has  Just  reached  our  ears  of  the  death  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  associate,  James 
H.  Watts.    He  died  last  erening,  February  26,  of  typhc^d  fever,  after  a  very  short  illness. 

C.  W.  Bbbltb. 

To  JF.  J.  Skfth,  Esq. 

EonoB  OF  THB  HoBTicuLTUBiBT. — Dbab  Sib  .'  If  you  will  allow  me  the  requisite  space  at 
your  "  Editor's  Table,"  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  any  of  our  public-spirited  cultiva- 
tors of  greenhouse  plants,  have  yet  introduced— or  tried  to  introdnce— living  specimens  of 
a  remarkable  tree  known  as  the  Snahe-Nut-Tree  of  Guiana.  Specimens  of  the  nut — so 
curious  for  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  kernel  to  a  snake  coiled  up— are  occasionally  to 
be  met  with ;  but  I  have  never  seen,  nor  heard  of,  a  living  plant  in  any  of  the  rich  collections 
in  or  around  Philadelphia.  Germinating  seeds,  and  young  plants,  might  surely  be  brought 
hither  in  Ward  Cases  without  difficulty ;  and  a  sight  of  the  growing  trees  would  be  a  most 
interesting  treat  to  the  botanists  and  lovers  of  vegetable  rarities.  May  we  not  hope  that 
some  of  our  enterprising  gardeners  or  amateur  florists  will  take  measures  to  afford  ns  such 
a  treat  at  an  early  horticultural  exhibition  f  The  tree  is  indigenous  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Esseqinho,  and  its  tributaries  in  British  Guiana,  and  specimens  might  doubtless  be 
readily  procured  through  persons  trading  to  that  region.  There  is  a  brief  but  interesting 
account  of  it,  by  R.  H.  Schomburgk,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Natural  History, 
Endlicher,  also,  in  the  First  Supplement  to  his  Genera  Hantarum,  has  given  its  botanical 
character  after  Schomburgk,  hellenizing  the  English  name — Snahe-Nut — ^into  the  generic  one 
of  Ophiocaryon.  ^  Trusting  that  we  may  yet  have  an  opportunity  to  look  upon  such  a 
curiosity,  n^  I  am,  very  respectfully,  W.  D. 

West  Chester^  Pa.,  Feb.  7, 1867. 


The  Dowvnio  Camblua. — ^An  inquiry  respecting  tMs  Camellia  has  elicited  the  following 
from  the  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society: — 

Nbw  Yobk,  Feb.  19, 1867. 
J.  Jat  Smith,  Esq. — Dbab  Sib  :  In  relation  to  the  Dawning  Camellia,  I  have  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Rauoh  that  he  had  communicated  to  you  in  relation  to  its  distribution ;  presuming 
that  he  had  done  so  renders  it  unnecessary  to  advise  you.    The  circumstances  in  relation 
to  the  Camellia  are  these :  The  late  N.  J.  Becar,  of  several  seedlings,  considered  this  his 
best,  and  prised  it  most  highly,  as  one  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  our  present  varieties ; 
and  when  he  had  determined  to  part  With  the  stock,  he  named  it  the  Dowvnre  (after  his 
particular  and  lamented  friend)  ;  and  left  it  with  me  to  obtain  fifty  subscribers,  at  ten  dol- 
lars each,  presuming  that  he  had  fifty  plants,  which  would  realise  five  hundred  dollars. 
This  sum  was  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  three  portraits  of  Downing,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Brooklyn  Hortieultural  Societies,  observing  at  the 
time,  that  he  wished  to  "  present  these  Societies  with  some  appreciation  of  the  good  feeling 
ii    that  had  been  tendered  him.'*    His  widow  being  aware  of  the  arrangement  that  existed 
A    between  Mr.  Beoar  and  myself,  authorised  me  to  oany  it  out  in  the  manner  refeired 
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Under  the  advioe  of  Mr.  Ranch  and  others,  the  plan  of  diatribntion  has  been  changed,  hj 
classifying  the  plants  at  a  fixed  valaatian,  and  the  price  fixed  is  from  ten  to  forty  dollars. 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  the  difference  in  their  valne.  There  were  four  in  the  forty  dollar 
class,  two  of  which  have  been  taken,  one  by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Horticultnral  So- 
ciety, and  one  of  the  Brooklyn  Society ;  this  leaves  two  of  that  class,  one  of  which  I  should 
be  pleased  to  see  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  to  Boston,  and  the  other  classes  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  see  distributed  as  equally  as  possible  between  the  four  Societies  named. 
Any  aid  that  you  can  render  would  meet  with  my  thanks,  and  would  giro  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  each  Society.  Mr.  Bauch  was  to  hare  had  an  adTertisement,  giying  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  Downing,  in  your  March  number,  which  I  am  in  hopes  he  has  attended  to. 
I  will  send  you  three  or  four  of  the  flowers  as  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity,  with  any  other 
information  in  relation  to  it  that  I  have  not  noticed  on  this  occasion. 

With  great  respect,  your  obt.  servt., 

J.  W.  DaoRAw, 
[See  Advertisement  in  March  number. — En.]  69  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Montreal,  Feb.  14, 1857. 

J.  J.  Smith,  Esq. — ^Dbab  Sib:  Some  typographical  errors  have  occurred  in  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Phoenix,  published  in  the  December  No.  of  the  fforticukuriit,  which  it  may  perhaps  be 
as  well  to  correct. 

P.  554,  for  "Kerwiok"  read  "Keswick;"  "Hawthorne,"  read  "Hawthomdean;"  "Dom- 
ing," read  "  Dominie ;"  "Breden  Pippin,"  read  Bredon  Pippin."  Third  line  from  bottom, 
for  "  CarroVs  Seedling,"  read  "  Pearson's  Plate."    P.  555,  for  "  Banquet,"  read  «  Bang-up." 

I  am  afraid  we  shall  hear  bad  accounts  of  the  severity  of  the  present  winter.  The  ther- 
mometer has  here  registered  37°  below  zero,  and  we  have  had  a  long  spell  of  exceedingly 
cold  weather.  The  other  day  I  noticed  that  the  young  shoots  of  a  plum-tree  were  winter- 
killed.   It  stands  close  to  a  vineiy  border,  and  had  perhaps  made  too  luxuriant  a  growth. 

It  may  interest  grape-growers  to  state,  that  the  different  varieties  of  the  Chasselas  prove 
quite  hardy  in  this  cold  region.  Mr.  Turner  has  fruited  two  sorts  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Hon.  James  Leslie,  in  Montreal ;  one  of  them  the  Royal.  Chasselas.  Mr.  T.  pronounces 
them,  in  open  air,  not  superior  to  the  old  White  Sweet  Water.  ^  Some  years  since,  I  fruited 
the  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau  in  the  open  ground.  All  these  hardy  grapes,  with  us,  require 
to  be  covered  up  in  winter.    Yours  respectfully,  Wx .  Browv, 

(late  Cockbum  &  Brown.) 


Hjlbtfobi),  Conn. 

Dbab  Sib  :  My  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  apples  warrants  me  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  assertion  of  your  correspondent  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.  (H.  H.  Reynolds), 
that  the  Jonathan  Apple  "deserves  a  more  extended  reputation  and  cultivation.".  It  is, 
certainly  (as  you  remark  in  a  note),  "  a  desirable  kind  for  cultivation." 

I  had  been  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  so  little  known  in  this  vicinity,  where  so  many 
kinds  of  good  apples  are  raised  in  great  perfection.  With  me  it  is  a  free  grower,  very  pro- 
ductive, bears  while  quite  young,  and  fruits,  every  year.  The  tree  grows  in  handsome 
shape,  and  the  beautiful  red  fruit  is  distributed  veiy  uniformly  over  the  branches.  For 
about  a  month  in  the  fall — say  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October — 
there  is  not  a  more  attractive  feature  of  the  kind  on  my  grounds  than  the  Jonathan  Apple- 
tree  ;  in  fact,  it  is  perfectly  ornamental,  I  esteem  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  thirty  choice 
varieties  which  I  am  cultivating ;  and  if  I  should  ever  be  so  situated  that  I  could  have  but 
four  or  five  kinds  of  apples,  the  Jonathan  should  be  one  of  them ;  and  (by  the  way) 
Astraohan  another.    Respectfully,  yours,  &c.  Davixl  S.  Dbwst. 
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PsirNBTLVAviA  HORTICULTURAL  SocisTT. — ^Tho  Stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Concert  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  17th  of  February.    Various  premiums  were  awarded. 

Among  these  we  notice,  for  the  best  Apples — ^twelve  specimens — the  Mammoth  PippiUi 
and  for  the  second  best,  the  Chester's  Spitzenburgh,  to  John  Perkins.  Special  Premiums — 
five  dollars  for  three  Queen  Pine-Apples  in  pots,  and  one  dollar,  for  Isabella  Grapes,  to  Mark 
Hill,  and  one  dollar  to  S.  W.  Noble,  for  Apples. 

The  appointments  of  the  Standing  Committees  for  the  year  were  announced. 

Brookltv  Horticultural  Socnnr. — President — J.  W.  Dborauw.  Vice-Presidents — Henrt 
A.  Kbkt,  Wh.  C.  Lavolet,  W.  S.  Dukhax,  J.  S.  T.  Strak ahan,  S.  J.  Eastman.  Treasurer — 
M.  Braitdbgbb.  Corresponding  Secretary — J.  £.  Rauch.  Recording  Secretary — Jambs  Park. 
The  spring  exhibition,  1857,  will  be  held  at  the  Brooklyn  AthensBum,  in  Atlantic  Street, 
comer  of  Clinton  Street,  opening  to  the  public  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  April,  at' 4  P.  M., 
and  continuing  open  during  the  16th  and  17111,  from  8  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  The  premiums 
are  numerous  and  liberal. 


^  APRIL. 

THE  VINEYARD. 

BY  R.  BUOHANAN,  OINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

This  is  a  busy  month  for  the  vine  dresser.  If  not  done  last  month,  the  stakes  have  now 
to  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  the  vines  tied  to  them.  When  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  bind  the  vine  round  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  fasten  it  to  the  stake  with  willow  ties ; 
one  at  the  top  of  the  bow,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  vine,  will  do.  This  lower  tie  may 
>>ring  the  vine  close  to  the  stake,  or  leave  it  three  or  four  inches  off,  if  there  is  danger  of 
breaking  it.  This  should  be  done,  in  damp  or  cloudy  weather,  in  the  forenoon,  when  the 
vines  are  pliable  ;  by  giving  the  vine  a  slight  twist,  it  will  be  less  liable  to  break.  Tying 
requires  judgment  and  care. 

Plant  cuttings,  in  nurseries,  in  trenched  ground,  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  the  cuttings 
three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  five  or  six  inches  deep  at  the  butt  or  lower  end,  and 
the  top  bud  Just  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

When  the  ground  is  warm  and  mellow,  plant  out  vines  or  cuttings  in  the  new  vineyard. 
If  the  latter,  plant  two  to  a  stick,  and  if  both  grow,  take  up  one  to  replace  failures.  Thnee 
by  six,  four  by  six,  four  by  seven,  or  fpur  by  eight,  is  a  good  distance,  if  trained  to  stakes ; 
if  on  trellises,  six  by  eight  feet  apart  will  do.  Lay  out  the  rows  carefully  with  a  line,  and 
put  down  a  stick,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  where  each  vine  is  to  stand.  Plant  the  cuttings 
ten  inches  deep,  and  six  inches  apart  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  buds  at  the  top  end,  even 
with  the  surface,  and  one  inch  apart.    They  will  be  then  placed  in  a  slanting  position. 

Leave  alieys  or  walks,  every  ten  to  twenty  rows,  ten  feet  wide,  and  cross  them  when 
necessary. 

Some  persons  cultivate  their  vineyards  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  with  the  plough  or 
hoe.  Others  prefer  May.  Aud  it  has  lately  been  suggested  to  omit  spring  culture,  and  keep 
the  weeds  down  with  a  scythe  or  a  scuflle  hoe  ;  then  to  hoe  or  plough  about  the  time  the 
grapes  begin  to  oolor,  late  in  August ;  and  to  cultivate  the  ground  thoroughly  in  October, 
after  the  crop  is  gathered.    It  is  thought  this  method  may  prevent  the  "  rot." 

Plant  the  yellow  willow  in  wet  places,  to  make  ties  for  the  grape-vines.  Cuttings  one  to 
four  inches  in  diameter  will  grow  readily. 


BT  WILLIAM  SAUMBEBS. 

Yboetablr  Gardbv. — The  practice  of  pinching  out  the  points  of  growing  plants,  induces 
early  maturity  and  increased  productiveness.  By  cutting  the  tops  off  peas  immediately 
after  the  first  flowers  open,  the  crop  is  hastened,  and  the  individual  plants  send  out  lateral 
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shoots,  and  tlie  bearing  season  is  lengthened.  So  also  with  tomatoes ;  topping  each  shoot 
just  above  the  flower  bunches,  will  make  a  difference  of  some  days  in  the  fruit  ripening. 

Spinach,  lettuce  and  cauliflower,  ma/  have  a  cool  and  shaded  aspect,  to  prolong  their 
gijowth.     In  the  sun  thej  are  apt  to  grow  rapidly  to  seed. 

To  keep  up  a  regular  supply  of  vegetables  throughout  the  season,  care  must  be  exercised 
in  putting  down  successional  crops.  Make  two  or  three  sowings,  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks, 
of  such  seeds  as  peas,  beans,  beet,  carrot,  cabbage,  radishes,  £c.  For  condiments,  cookery, 
and  other  purposes,  we  append  the  following  list,  which  may  be  had  from  the  seed  stores, 
and  which  miay  now  be  sown:  Basil,  anise,  oardooas,  dill,  fennel,  caraway,  celeriao, 
finochio,  marygold,  marjoram,  nasturtium,  tansy,  skirret,  scurvy  grass,  savory,  cress,  chervil 
.  and  mustard. 

Hardt  Fruit. — ^Fork  up  slightly  between  the  rows  of  strawberries,  if  the  soil  is  very 
compact.  Never  use  a  spade  unless  to  dig  up  the  bed ;  no  plant  repays  extra  care  more 
certainly  than  the  strawberry,  and  perhaps  there  is  none  less  satisfactory  under  poor 
treatment.  Deep,  rich  soil,  and  mulching  during  dry  weather,  will  be  attended  with 
success. 

Peabs. — Attend  •early  to  pinching  out  the  points  from  rampant  growing  shoots.  No  opera- 
tion on  trees  is  practically  of  more  importance  than  this ;  it  effects  a  saving  of  time, 
economizes  manure,  and  increases  the  crop ;  indirectly,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  in  fact. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  pleasing  occupation,  for  the  amateur  in  fruits,  than  attending  to  a 
collection  of  dwarf  pear-trees.  Having  in  his  eye  the  symmetrical  proportions  of  a 
pyramidal-formed  tree  clothed  with  foliage  from  the  ground  upwards,  he  will  now  be 
bending  down  strong  shoots  and  elevating  weak  ones,  to  equalize  their  conditions ;  and,  as 
growth  advances,  those  shoots  likely  to  take  a  lead,  and  disarrange  the  equality  of  growth, 
will  have  their  tops  pinched  out.  ^^ 

Gbapebt. — ^The  canes  will  grow  with  more  regularity,  if  their  points  are  retained  in  a 
pendent  position ;  as  the  shoots  grow  out,  tie  them  up.  Admit  air  every  favorable  day ; 
of  course,  cold,  rustling  winds  must  be  excluded,  but  endeavor  to  Inure  them  to  free 
ventilation,  and  let  the  house  be  opened  a  little  during  the  night,  as  soon  as  all  danger  from 
frost  is  past.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  constant  high  temperature  will  hasten  the 
maturity  of  the  crop.  Even  the  lowering  of  10  degrees  daring  night  is  not  sufficient.  A 
difference  at  least  of  20  degrees  is  absolutely  necessary.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  will 
briefly  state  the  management  and  progress  of  two  graperies  as  observed  by  me  last  summer, 
which  I  will  designate  as  No.  1  and  2.  No.  1  is  furnished  with  a  furnace  for  artificial  heat ; 
slight  fires  were  made  early  in  March,  to  start  the  vines.  The  temperature  was  carefully 
kept  up,  and  the  house  shut  up  closely  at  nights,  until  the  grapes  commenced  to  color.  No. 
2  had  no  heater  of  any  description;  the  vines  budded  out  in  April,  with  the  warmth  of 
spring ;  the  second  week  in  May  the  top  ventilators  were  lowered,  so  that  an  opening  of  four 
feet  was  gained  continually  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  was  kept  in  that  position, 
without  alteration  day  or  night,  until  November.  Now  for  the  result.  The  fruit  in  No.  2 
was  ripe  and  tolored  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  was  cut  before  No.  1 — the  grapes  in  the 
latter  were  red,  while  they  should  have  been  black.  The  vines  in  No.  2  ripened  well ;  the 
leaves  changed  color,  dropped  ofl',  and  the  canes  winter-pruned,  when  those  in  No.  1  (I 
saw  both  houses  the  same  day)  were  green  and  succulent,  not  a  leaf  indicating  a  tendency 
towards  maturity. 

Lawvs,  especially  those  recently  sown,  will  be  much  benefited  by  a  top  dressing  of  soil, 
raked  in  and  rolled,  to  counteract  the  lifting  out  of  the  grasses  by  frost.  Drain  and  trench 
the  ground  for  intended  lawns ;  put  your  faith  in  that,  and  not  in  any  mere  mixture  of  seeds 
for  a  permanent  turf. 

TBAirsPLANTnra  Evebgrebns  can  be  proceeded  with  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
cold  winds  of  March,  and  the  early  portion  of  this  month,  are  more  injurious  to  evergreens 
than  any  other  season.  Therefore,  it  is  not  well  to  be  in  too  great  a  harry.  Deciduous 
trees  suffer  less,  as  they  do  not  present  so  great  a  surface  for  evaporation. 
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f sn)i8ts{t  in  ConRecUon  toiti  %ttt  puntitt|,  fa.  4. 

'  F  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  ear  of  the  land.scape 
improver,  by  illuetratiDg  to  the  eye  the  effects  of  grouping, 
we  have  only  now  to  add,  that  the  study  of  the  subject, 
to  be  effective,  mast  be  combined  with  a  certain  amount 
of  arborioaltnral  knowledge  before  the  work  is  com- 
1  menced.  If  we  do  not  know  the  natural  heights  which 
i  each  species  attains,  the  first  principle  is  wanting.  Merely 
to  gronp  for  the  effect  of  the  present  year,  by  planting 
L  trees  according  to  their  respective  heights  in  the  nnrsery 
Irows^  would  be  attended  with  certain  disappointmeDt  as 
the  plants  made  progress  ;  white  the  centre  tree  would 
scarcely  grow  in  height,  the  outside  ones  might  in  two 
or  three  years  overtop  them,  and  throw  them  entirely  out 
of  sight  Hence  It  is  that  the  services  of  a  landscape-gardener  with  this  know- 
ledge, IS  necessary  to  success,  and  hence  it  also  is,  that  persons  without  this  pre- 
vious knowledge  are  always  pretendera. 

While  groups  may  be  made  so  very  effective,  even  in  small  places,  the  greatest 
care,  in  a  large  scene,  must  be  taken  that  irregularity  of  breadth  be  preserved  in 
the  gkdea  or  pastures,  and  that  the  dotting  system  be  strictly  avoided  ;  by  spot- 
ting groups  equally  all  over  a  surface,  repose  is  frittered  away,  and  no  breadth  or 
Taried  expanses  of  lawn,  which  are  eo  raiich  to  be  desired,  are  shown. 

The  rarest  and  most  interesting  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  ought  to  appear  near- 
est to  the  road,  walk,  or  mansion,  or  they  might  be  otherwise  overlooked.  In  a 
dressed  border,  efforts  should  be  strenuously  made  to  have  shrubs  and  plants  some 
of  which  will  bloom  at  all  seasons,  and  such  should  be  selected  that  do  not  require 
much  water^  where  the  means  of  irrigation  are  not  at  hand. 

As  regards  our  Bnal  illastrations  of  groupings  Fig.  19  is  far  more  in  unison 
with  two  Spruce  Firs,  as  they  there  appear,  than  if  they  were  planted  on  the  out- 
side of  the  whole  of  the  Poplars,  on  account  of  their  deeper  tone  ;  or  a  group  of 
Spruce  Firs  or  Larch  (Fig,  20)  with  a  Silver  Fir  or  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  more 
in  character  than  if  either  of  the  latter  were  placed  on  one  side, 

A  large  or  massive  group,  composed  of  various  trees,  and  of  various  heighta 
and  distances,  with  the  most  striking  character  blended  inside,  would  produce  an 
assemblage  of  varied  outline  and  of  natural  loveliness  (Fig.  21)  ;  but  if  a  single 
tree  only,  of  striking  character,  were  placed  on  one  side  of  such  a  group — as,  for 
instance,  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  Fine,  Spruce  Fir,  Larch,  or 
Purple  Beech^ — the  balance  of  beauty  would  be  instantly  destroyed. 

This  little  essay  on  grouping  and  massing  may  perhaps  convey  some  ideas  to 
improvers,  and  give  to  those  in  possession  of  country  places  an  impetus  to  a  more 
extended  study  of  the  charming  topic;  possibly,  too^  it  may  induce  others  in  pos- 
session of  trees  to  give  them  artistic  changes,  affecting  and  beautifying  their  whole 
character  for  present  and  after  time.  The  subject  admits  of  much  extension,  hut 
OS  brevity  hos  to  be  studied  in  these  pages,  we  give  place  at  present  to  other 
topics. 
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SAXE-GOTHJEA   CONSPICUA. 

This  remarkable  plant,  to  which  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  has  per- 
mitted one  of  his  titles  to  be  given,  and  which  will  probably  rank  among  the  most 
highly  rained  of  onr  hardy  evergreen-trees,  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Pata- 
gonia, where  it  was  fonnd  by  Mr.  William  Lobb,  forming  a  beantifnl  tree  thirty 
feet  high.  In  the  nnrsery  of  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter,  it  has  lived  in  the  open 
air  for  four  years  withont  shelter,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  well-adapted 
to  the  climate  of  England.  The  country  in  which  it  grows  is,  indeed,  more  cold 
and  stormy  than  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  shown  by  the  foU owing  accoont 
of  it,  given  by  Mr.  Lobb  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Messrs.  Yeitch : — 

"  Daring  my  absence,  I  visited  a  great  part  of  Ghiloe,  most  of  the  islands  in 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  coast  of  Patagonia  for  abont  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles.  I  went  up  the  Gorcobado,  Gaylin,  Alman,  Goman,  Reloncavi,  and  other 
places  on  the  coast,  frequently  making  excursions  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  These  bays  generally  run  to  the  base  of  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Andes,  and  the  rivers  take  their  rise  much  further  back  in  the  interior. 
The  whole  country,  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  is  formed  of  a  succession  of  ridges 
of  mountains  gradually  rising  from  the  sea  to  the  central  ridge.  The  whole  is 
thickly  wooded  from  the  base  to  the  snow  line.  Ascending  the  Andes  of  Goman, 
I  observed,  firom  the  water  to  a  considerable  elevation,  the  forest  is  composed  of 
a  variety  of  trees,  and  a  sort  of  cane  so  thickly  matted  together  that  it  formed 
almost  an  impenetrable  jungle.  Further  up,  amongst  the  melting  snows,  vegeta- 
tion becomes  so  much  stunted  in  growth,  that  the  trees,  seen  below  one  hundred 
feet  high  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  only  attain  the  height  of  six  inches. 

**  On  reaching  the  summit,  no  vegetation  exists — ^nothing  but  scattered  barren 
rocks,  which  appear  to  rise  amongst  the  snow,  which  is  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and 
frozen  so  hard  that  on  walking  over  it  the  foot  makes  but  a  slight  impression. 

**  To  the  east,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  command,  it  appears  perfectly  level.  To 
the  south,  one  sees  the  central  ridge  of  the  Andes  stretching  along  for  an  immense 
distance,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  To  the  west,  the  whole  of  the  islands 
from  Gnaytecas  to  the  extent  of  the  Archipelago,  is  evenly  and  distinctly  to  be  seen. 

*'  A  little  below  this  elevation,  the  scenery  is  also  singular  and  grand.  Ro<dLy 
precipices  stand  like  perpendicular  walls  from  two  hundred  feet  to  three  hundred 
feet  in  height,  over  which  roll  the  waters  from  the  melting  snows,  which  appear 
to  the  eye  like  lines  of  silver.  Sometimes  these  waters  rush  down  with  such  force,, 
that  rocks  of  many  tons  in  weight  are  precipitated  from  their  lofty  stations  to  the 
depth  of  two  thousand  feet.  In  the  forest  below,  everything  appears  calm  and 
tranquil ;  scarcely  the  sound  of  an  animal  is  heard  ;  sometimes  a  few  butterflies 
and  beetles  meet  the  eye,  but  not  a  house  or  human  being  is  seen.  On  the  sandy 
tracts  near  the  rivers,  the  lion  or  puma  is  frequently  to  be  met  with,  but  this 
animal  is  perfectly  harmless  if  not  attacked." 

It  is  from  this  wild  and  uninhabited  country  that  many  of  the  fine  plants  raised 
by  Messrs.  Yeitch  were  obtained,  and  among  them  the  Saxe'Goihaa,  Podocarpus 
nubigenaf  FUat-Roya  patiganica,  and  Libocedrtu  tetragona.  Of  these  he  writes 
thus : — 

"  The  two  last  {FUz-Roya  and  Ltbocedrus)  I  never  saw  below  the  snow  line. 

The  former  inhabits  the  rocky  precipices,  and  the  latter  the  swampy  places  between 

the  mountains.     The  first  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  particularly  about  the  win- 

)   ter  snow  line,  where  I  have  seen  trees  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  more 

I    than  eight  feet  in  diameter.     It  may  be  traced  from  this  elevation  to  the  perpetual 
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snowBi  where  liAs  not  more  than  four  inches  in  height.  With  these  grow  the  Yews 
(Saxe-Gothaa  and  Podocarpus  nuhigena),  which  are  beantifal  eyergreen-tree^, 
and,  as  well  as  the  others,  afford  excellent  timber." 

SAXS-GoTOfiA.  may  be  described  as  a  genas  with  the  male  flowers  of  a  Podo- 


A. — ^Branch  of  Saxe-Gfoth»a  oonspicua. 


8AXI-O0THiEA  OOVSSJCTJA, 


(sarp,  thfi  femalea  of  i^  Danmiar,  jbhe  fruit  of  a  Juniper,  the  seed  of  a  Dacrydiam, 
and  the  habit  of  a  Yew.  Its  fleshy  firait,  composed  of  consolidated  scales,  inclosing 
nut-like  seed,  and  forming  what  is  technically  called  a  Gfalbnlns,  places  it  near 
Jnniperus,  from  which  it  more  especially  differs  in  its  anthers  not  being  peltate, 


B. — ^Fraotiflcation  of  Saze-Goth»a. 

nor  its  fruit  composed  of  a  single  whorl  of  perfect  scales,  and  in  its  orule  having 
two  integuments  instead  of  one.  In  the  last  respect,  it  approaches  Podocarpns, 
and  esp^ially  Daprydium ;  but  the  exterior  integument  of  the  seed  is  a  ragged, 


flAXB-GOTHJBA  OONSFICUA. 


abortive  membrane,  enveloping  the  base  only  of  the  seed,  instead  of  a  well-defined 
cap.  In  a  mamorandnm  in  my  possession,  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  I  find  this 
distinguished  botanist  comparing  Saze-Oothsea  to  a  Podocarp  with  the  flowers  in, 
a  cone — a  view  which  he  was  probably  led  to  take  by  the  condition  of  the  ovnle, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  philosophical  mode  of  understanding  the 
nature  of  this  singular  genus,  to  which  Kageia  may  be  said  to  be  a  slight  approach, 
wbA  which  is  not  distinguishable,  by  habit,  from  a  Podocarp. 

In  its  systematic  relations,  Saxe-Goths^  possesses  great  interest,  forming  as  it 
does  a  direct  transition  from  the  one-flowered  Taxads  to  the  true  imbricated  Coni- 
fers, without,  however,  breaking  down  the  boundary  between  those  orders,  as  I 
understand  them,  but  rather  confirming  the  propriety  of  limiting  the  Coniferous 
order  to  those  genera  which  really  bear  cones  instead  of  single  naked  seeds.  In 
the  language  of  some  naturalists,  Saxe-Oothasa  would  be  called  an  osculant 
genus  between  Taxads  and  Conifers. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  altogether  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  the 
English  Yew,  Taxus  oaeeata  ;  but  they  are  glaucous  underneath,  except  upon  the 
midrib  and  two  narrow  stripes  within  the  edges,  which  are  pale  green.  The  male 
flowers  consist  of  spikes  appearing  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  a  raceme  more 
or  less  elongated.  These  spikes  (Fig.  B,  1)  grcrw  Arom  within  a  few  concave 
acute  scales,  which  form  a  kind  of  involucre  at  the  base.  Each  male  is  a  solitary 
membranous  anther,  with  a  lanceolate,  aonmifaate,  reflexed  appesdage,  and  a  pair 
of  parallel  cells  opening  longitudinally.  The  female  flowers  form  a  small,  round- 
ish, pedunculated,  terminal,  scaly,  imbricated  cone  (Fig.  B,  8).  The  scales  are 
fleshy,  firm,  lanceolate,  and  contracted  at  their  base,  where  they  unite  in  a  solid 
centre.  All  appear  to  be  fertile,  and  to  bear  in  a  niche  in  the  middle,  where  the 
contraction  is,  a  single  inverted  ovule  (Fig.  B,  4).  The  ovule  is  globular,  with 
two  integuments  beyond  the  nucleus ;  the  outer  integument  is  loose  and  thin,  and 
wraps  round  the  ovule  in  such  a  way  that  its  two  edges  cannot  meet  on  the  imder 
side  of  the  ovule ;  the  second  integument  is  firm  and  fleshy ;  the  nucleus  is  flasks- 
shaped,  and  protrudes  a  fungous  circular  expansion  through  the  foramen.  The 
frait  (Fig.  B,  5)  is  formed,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  firee  scales  of  the  cone, 
into  a  solid,  fleshy  mass  of  a  depressed  form,  and  very  irregular  surface,  owing  to 
many  of  the  scales  being  abortive,  and  crushed  by  those  whose  seeds  are  able  to 
swell ;  while  the  ends  of  the  whole  retain  their  original  form  somewhat^  are  free, 
rather  spiny,  and  constitute  so  many  tough,  sharp  tubercles.  The  seed  (Fig.  B, 
6)  is  a  pale  brown,  shining,  ovate,  brittle  nut,  with  two  very  slight,  elevated  lines, 
and  a  large,  irregular  hilnm ;  at  the  base,  it  is  invested  with  a  short,  thin,  ragged 
membrane,  which  is  the  outer  integument  in  its  final-  condition.  The  nucleus  lies 
half  free  in  the  interior,  the  fungous  apeic  having  shrivelled  up  and  disappeared. 

Explanation  of  the  Outs. — A,  a  branch  with  male  and  female  flowerfi,  natural 
size ;  B,  various  details  of  the  fhictificatidn,  more  or  less  magnified ;  1,  a  spike  of 
male  flowers ;  2,  a  male  or  anther  apart ;  8,  a  twig  and  young  cone ;  4,  a  scale 
seen  from  the  inside  with  the  inverted  ovule,  showing  the  fungous  foramen  pro- 
truding beyond  the  primine  (outer  integument) ;  5,  a  ripe  fruit ;  6,  a  seed,  show- 
ing the  two  slight  elevations  upon  the  surface,  and  the  remains  of  the  ragged 
primine  at  the  base. — Dr.  lAndley^  in  Bbriicultural  Sodeig  Journal, 

[Mr.  Sargent  considers  the  Saxe-Oothsea  hardy  in  the  climate  of  the  North 
River.    It  belongs  to  the  yew-leaved  form  of  evergreens.<^ED.} 
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How  much  or  how  little  a  traveller  sees,  depends  upon  two  circnmstaoces ;  the 
state  of  his  own  inquisitiyeness,  and  the  amount  of  intelligence  he  meets  with 
from  those  whom  he  associates  with  on  his  tours.  That  the  masses  who  visit  our 
principal  cities  as  *'  travellers"  know  very  little  of  the  places  they  pass  through, 
is  evident ;  without  introductions,  conversation  is  perhaps  confined  to  the  fellow- 
passenger,  who  knows  more  of  the  place  just  left  than  of  the  one  approached. 
The  hotel  life  is  unfavorable  to  accurate  investigation  ;  we  may  see  the  outside  of 
a  city  just  as  most  Americans  see  Paris,  but  as  to  its  inner  life,  how  few  know 
anything  of  it.  Who  has  ever  described  country  life  in  Prance  ?  and  yet  there  is 
such  a  thing ;  Laftkyette's  family  was  an  example,  and  there  are  many  others  equally 
agreeable.  Who  has  described  country  life  in  America  ?  or  who  has  seen  it  ?  As 
to  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  how  many 
of  the  millions  who  land  in  their  streets  and  hotels  know  anything  of  the  clever, 
quiet  people  who  are  leading  sensible  lives  on  the  outskirts  ?  Not  one  of  the 
thousands.  And  yet,  these  honest  livers  are  numerous,  are  thrifty  or  wealthy, 
and  pursuing  objects  of  interest  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  literature,  and  those 
subjects  of  an  enlightened  social  life,  that  lend  an  indescribable  charm  to  civiliza- 
tion. When  we  say  one-half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives,  we 
mean,  how  it  gets  its  living — procures  its  bread  ;  but  we  might  say  as  correctly, 
that  nine-tenths  of  our  population  know  not  the  extent  of  the  civilization  of  their 
neighbors. 

This  will  be  apparent,  for  instance,  if  a  traveller  who  has  heretofore  made  the 
Baltimore  hotels  his  sole  acquaintance,  will  domesticate  himself  in  the  vicinity, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  friend,  explore  the  neighborhood;  he  will  find 
much  more  intelligence,  progress,  and  high  civilisation,  than  the  external  aspect  of 
things,  as  he  viewed  them  from  the  cars,  has  led  him  to  expect,  however  attractive 
in  many  particulars,  that  may  be. 

We  found,  after  such  an  examination,  much  more  to  admire,  in  a  horticultural 
senscy  than  we  had  any  expectation  of ;  indeed,  Baltimore,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  is  not  behind  its  compeers  in  enthusiasm  for  good  culture,  botanical 
riches  and  results.  It  has  had  no  Magazine  of  its  own,  to  chronicle  and  spread 
a  knowledge  of  its  doings,  a^d  yet  it  has  a  spirited  horticultural  society,  excel- 
lent commercial  gardeners,  private  collections  of  plants,  and  an  amount  of  ama- 
teurs that  quite  surprised  and  delighted  the  little  horticultural  party  which  had 
surveyed  with  admiring  eyes  the  finest  places  "  at  the  North."  In  private  life, 
there  is  a  style,  and  even  grandeur,  which  is  rare  anywhere ;  landscape-gardening 
has  taken  a  high  rank,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  the  writer  in  the  last  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  whose  vision  is  so  lamentably  bounded  by  his  ''  Boston  Common," 
could  extend  his  trips,  and  see  sceneiy  beyond  "  Cambridge;"  we  can  assure  him 
there  m  something  beyond. 

Farm  Lands,  the  noble  summer  residence  of  Qustave  W.  Liirman,  Esq.,  we 
have  already  described  as  a  farm  of  six  hundred  acres,  cultivated  with  a  discrimi- 
native liberality,  and  yet  with  a  large  profit  (see  If orticulturisi  for  December,  1866). 
It  is  about  seven  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  in  a  rolling  country,  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  city,  the  bay,  and  surrounding  scenery. 

The  lady  of  the  mansion  is  the  presiding  spirit  of  all  that  pertains  to  horticul-    d ' 
and  planting ;  an  enthusiast,  in  short,  who  never  allows  an  opportunity  to    ro 
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escape  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  tree  or  plant.  They  have  already  as  extensive 
a  collection  of  rare  trees  and  shrubbery  as  we  know  anywhere,  most  jadicionsly 
selected  and  planted,,  and  promising  to  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  this 
country. 

The  house,  one  of  great  extent  and  comfort,  without  architectural  pretension, 
is  situated  on  a  gradually  ascending  elevation  from  the  gate,  in  the  midst  of  an 
open  grove  of  lofty  oaiss  and  chestnut  oaks  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  permit  the 
lower  branches  to  be  trimmed  up  sufficiently  high  to  give  the  most  extended  views 
without  interfering  with  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  wood  itself.  These  views 
extend,  in  the  rear,  to  a  forest  of  some  hundred  odd  acres,  attached  to  the  estate, 
giving  one  an  idea,  from  ita  repose  and  depth,  of  the  ancient  chase.  And,  in 
front,  for  many  miles  over  a  most  charmingly  rolling  and  park-like  country,  where 
all  the  fences  and  barriers  «re  most  ingeniously  concealed,  to  Baltimore — a  distance 
qf  seven  miles — and  to  the  Chesapeake.  We  believe,  in  fine  weather,  this  view 
even  extends  to  the  State  House  at  A  nnapolis. 

The  middle  distance,  after  emerging  from  the  grove,  consists  of  a  gradually 
rolling  and  sloping  lawn,  with  some  fine  cedars  and  other  trees  judiciously  grouped, 
until  it  finally  terminates  in  a  valley,  advantage  of  which  has  been  taken  with 
much  taste  and  discrimination,  to  place  a  French  flower  garden  of  great  beauty  in 
gravel  and  box  edging,  and  immediately  in  rear  of  which  is  a  very  handsome 
architectural  greenhouse;  a  gardener's  house,  a  grapery,  a  double  curvilinear 
house^  frame  yard,  with  several  hundred  feet  of  brick  pits,  a  well-concealed  vege- 
table and  fruit  garden,  and  the  other  necessary  appliances  of  country  life. 

A  well  designed  and  admirably  executed  walk  conducts  from  the  house  through 
the  valley  to  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  bordered  by  masses  of  the  newer  and 
more  beautiful  shrubs,  with  occasional  single  trees  or  plants  of  rare  value. 

Through  the  deeper  part  of  the  valley,  the  plantations  assume  the  character  of 
what  in  England  is  calle4  ''  the  American  garden,"  and  fine  masses  of  Rhododen- 
drons, Ealmias,  Azaleas,  Mahonias,  Hollies,  &c.,  abound  in  the  greatest  profusion 
and  luxuriance.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  finer  or  more  superb 
Magnolias  than  in  this  portion  of  the  grounds.  The  return  walk  passes  over  the 
side  of  several  gentle  elevations,  and  is  in  like  manner  tastefully  planted  with 
groups,  masses,  and  single  specimens  of  the  rarer  trees. 

We  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  Mrs.  Ltirman  to  form  a  Pinetum  walk  on 
this  portion  of  the  pleasure-grounds.  There  are,  however^  already  at  Farm  Lands 
many  fine  specimens  of  the  new  Conifers. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  we  know  of  no  finer  place  south  of  Philadelphia,  and,  in  fact, 
no  place  where  a  more  charming  effect  is  produced  than  the  view  from  the  house, 
under  the  canopy  of  lofty  trees,  over  the  gently  rolling  lawn  to  this  soft  and  pretty 
valley,  terminated  in  so  bright  and  sparkling  a  manner  with  its  brilliant  French 
flower-garden  and  attractive  greenhouse  completely  shutting  in  the  view  in  this 
direction. 

The  defects,  if  defects  they  may  be  considered  (and  what  place  is  without  some  f), 
are,  perhaps,  too  great  openness  and  extension  in  certain  portions  of  the  view ; 
for  we  Quite  agree  with  Loudon  in  believing  that  even  a  park  may  be  too  large. 

Our  idea  of  the  perfection  of  a  place  is  such  an  amount  of  landscape  as  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  within  the  compass  of  the  ordinary  fortune  of  the 
country  in  which  the  property  is  situated.  Windsor  Castle  and  Park  would 
therefore  be  as  inconsistent  with  our  American  fortunes  as  one  of  our  suburban 
villas  and  lots  wouId.be  for  an  English  nobleman. 

would  therefore  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  views  at  Farm  Lands  were  confined 
five  or  six  hundred  acres  comprising  the  estate,  instead  of  reaching,  as 


do,  over  many  mfles  beyond;  to  be  sure,  similar  landscape,  but  so  extended  as  at 
once  to  impress  the  visitor  with  the  impossibility  of  one  individnal  owning  the 
whole.  Howerer,  this  is  a  defect  more  or  less  belon^ng  to  all  elevated  sitoa- 
tions,  and  one  which  so  few  persons  would  allow,  that  we  may  be  thooght  cap- 
tions even  to  have  mentioned  it.  We  therefore  conclude  our  impressions  of  Farm 
Lands  by  repeating  that,  taking  the  farm  and  estate  together,  we  know  of  few 
places  more  desirable. 


ELYASTON    CASTLE. 

A  LEAF  FROM  MT  NOTEBOOK. 
B7  BOBBBT  BUI8T,  PHILADKLPHIA. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  often  been  interrogated,  by  your  friends  who 
were  about  making  the  "  tour  of  Europe,"  with  the  question  :  "  Which  are  the 
finest  parks,  pleasure-grounds,  and  pinetums,  to  visit?"  The  reply  of  course 
would  be,  Chatsworth,  Wobum,  Kew,  4c. 

Elyaston  Cabtle,  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention,  has  been  rarely  viewed 
till  within  the  past  few  years ;  it  was  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  its  late  owner  and  his 
workmen.  It  has,  however,  recently  become  one  of  the  "sights,"  and  is  public  on 
a  specified  day  of  the  week.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  near  Derby, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  profusion  of  evergreen-trees  and  shrubs ;  it  is  also  known 
for  its  symmetric  nud  natural  planting.  If  there  existed  a  hardy  evergreen,  it 
was  soon  deposited  within  the  domain  of  this  enthusiastic  modem  planter. 

When  I  first  visited  it,  in  1831,  to  see  my  youthful  friend,  Mr.  Barrow,  who 
then  entered  as  gardener,  I  noted  the  place  only  for  its  long,  level  avenues  of 
lindens  and  chestnuts,  that  had  stood  the  storms  of  the  past  century.  Mr.  Repton, 
the  famous  landscape-planter,  was  invited,  by  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Earl,  to 
improve  the  grounds,  but  considered  them  so  tame  and  level  that  nothing  could 
be  done  ;  he  planted  about  half  a  dozen  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  remain,  and 
they  were  the  only  evergreen-trees  of  any  character  on  the  place,  in  1830.  So 
meagre  was  the  character  of  the  place  for  trees,  that  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his 
full  garden  statistics  about  1829--30,  did  not  even  notice  it 

The  house  is  of  the  plainest  exterior,  with  all  the  appendages  of  the  establish- 
ment in  conjunction  with  it;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  parish  chureh  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, but  so  retired  and  secluded,  that  no  intrusion  firom  thence  could  be  effected. 

A  plain  sheet  of  water,  and  an  ancient  flower-garden,  with  hedges  of  yew  and 
laurel,  formed  the  picturesque  of  this  now  noted  spot  in  the  above  year.  How 
changed  the  scene  I  The  cool,  collected,  ingenious  talent  of  the  gardener,  backed 
by  the  Earl's  wealth  and  will,  with  a  determination  to  produce  what  he  had  so  long 
desired,  has  resulted,  in  so  short  a  period,  in  effects  which  no  other  person  has 
yet  achieved,  even*with  nature  in  all  its  grandeur  at  his  command.  The  whole 
has  been  produced  so  quietly  and  privately,  that  comparatively  few  had  realized 
a  solitary  view,  unless  taken  from  the  top  of  the  church,  as  was  done  by  your 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Downing,  or  on  a  very  few  special  occasions  granted  by  his 
Lordship.  The  following  feebly  shows  what  a  few  years  have  accomplished.  The 
whole  feature  of  the  place  is  decidedly  Evergreen  ;  so  that  the  grand  avenue  of 
lindens  gives  way  to  rows  of  Deodar  cedars,  Douglas  firs,  and  Austrian  pines,  till 
you  approach  within  half  a  mile  of  the  mansion,  where  there  is  an  indosure  by  a 
ha-ha,  or  sunk  fence,  within  which  you  enter  by  massive,  gilded,  iron  gates.  On 
the  right,  the  column  is  covered  with  the  golden  ivy,  and,  on  the  left,  the  lodge  is 
embedded  with  mantles  of  the  green.     So  striking  a  contrast  could  not  be  over^ 
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looked.  Yon  are  now  within  the  paddock,  in  a  serpentine  approach,  planted  on 
the  right  and  left  with  rariegated  holly,  backed  with  Cembra  pine,  whose  sombre 
shade  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  pale  variegations  of  the  holly.  The  next 
taming  opens  on  beds  of  heather,  beantifally  in  bloom,  interspersed  with  boxwood, 
and  screened  from  the  mansion  by  towering  specimens  of  Douglas  fir  and  Cedars 
of  Lebanon,  whose  tops  are  grafted  with  Deodars ;  the  dark  green  of  the  former 
contrasting  with  the  soft  green  of  the  latter,  yon  coald  not  resist  the  impression 
of  the  trees  being  covered  with  silken  mantlets. 

Another  taming  places  the  winter  garden  on  the  left,  and  brings  yon  up  in 
front  of  the  mansion,  from  which  yoa  have  a  fall  view  of  the  winter  garden  and 
moant  of  pleasure,  that  has  no  eqnal  in  Victoria's  dominions,  or  perhaps  any 
other  country.  By  a  covered  yew  walk,  you  enter  the  garden,  and  fignre  to  your 
mind's  eye  an  old,  bushy  yew  that  had  been  growing  for  centuries  before  its  re- 
moval to  its  present  site  twenty  years  ago,  forming  now  a  beaatifdl,  artificially- 
clipped  arbor,  fifteen  feet  square  and  twenty  feet  high,  perfect  every  inch,  not  a 
branch  or  twig  out  of  place  (except  a  mprsel  of  a  new  variety,  or  sport  scrapu- 
lously  reserved  for  multiplication),  surmounted  by  two  peacocks  formed  on  the  top 
of  each  other,  and  over  them  two  fing8f,  all  made  with  the  shears;  and  perhaps 
the  whole  cost  as  much  as  some  of  the  fine  architectural  churches  of  our  city. 


The  Irish  Yew  stands  in  regimental  phalanx,  about  eight  feet  high,  grafted  with 
the  Golden  Yew,  formed  into  crowns,  and  shining  in  the  sun  with  dazzling  splen- 
dor.    The  Swedish  and  Irish  Junipers  make  boundaries  of  various  tints  of  green, 
and  are  worked  up  into  masses,  creating  variegations  of  foliage,  habit,  and  shape,    tf 
by  contrast  of  color,  and  the  disposition  of  plants.     The  prevailing  characters    ft 
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prodnced  9k  parterre  with  colors  so  contrasted  as  to  rivet  the  eye ;  this  was  readilj 
accomplished  by  every  ima^nable  shade,  even  sarpassing  any  floral  arrangement. 

For  example,  take  a  half  circle  or  crescent,  and  plant  the  disk  with  dark,  up- 
right, sombre  Yew  or  Juniper,  and  the  concave  with  variegated  plants  such  as 
Periwinkle,  Thyme,  and  Santolina ;  yoa  will  have  at  once  a  winter  bouquet.  I 
give  you.  the  outline,  and  leave  you  and  your  readers  to  form  the  picture.  The 
gilding  of  the  statuary — to  me,  questionable  tast« — the  elaborate  work  of  the 
baskets  surrounding  some  cherished  novelty,  the  feathered  declivity  of  the  embank- 
ments, the  terraces,  and  the  slopes,  the  plains  and  the  mounts,  circular  and  square, 
oval  and  angular,  all  exhibit  an  artistic  skill  fascinating  in  the  extreme.  ''  What 
is  this  surrounded  with  such  beautiful  wickeT*work  ?"  "  Libocedrus  chiliensis ;  a 
great  acquisition ;  it  looks  like  a  Silver  Arbor-vitsea."  "  Oh  yes,  you  may  call  it 
Thuja  Chiliensis.''  "  There  is  another  exquisite  plant  1"  **  That  is  Biota  aurea." 
"  Ah  1  very  like  a  Thuja,  too."  "  Yes,  Thuja  aurea."  "  What  peculiar  shaped  Pine 
is  that  ?^'  "A  Douglas  Fir."  '*  Ah  1  you  have  been  using  the  knife  on  it."  "  Yes, 
and  on  many  others,  freely.  I  exploded  the  idea  that  Evergreens  will  not  bear 
pruning.  Do  it  at  the  proper  time,  and  judiciously  ;  they  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, perfectly  under  control."  '*I  thought  Douglas  Fir  was  an  exception,  and 
that  it  was  only  handsome  from  seed?"  ^'Of  all  the  magnificent  specimens  on 
the  place,  there  are  only  about  half  a  dozen  of  seedlings."  ''  What  is  the  object 
of  those  pieces  of  paper  at  regular  distances  along  the  top  of  that  Yew  hedge  ?" 
With  a  smile :  "They  are  to  cover  the  grafts  of  the  Golden  Yew  that  I  put  in  a 
few  days  ago."  "  What !  graft  at  this  season  of  the  year — July  ?"  "  All  those 
trees  have  been  grafted  in  the  same  way,  by  what,  you  know,  is  called  herbaceous 
grafting,  taking  the  soft  young  wood  of  this  season's  growth,  and  inserting  it  into 
the  shoot  of  the  same  age  on  the  stock,  and  they  unite  in  a  few  hours  I"  Make  a 
Tiote  of  thai. 

From  the  east  front  of  the  house,  the  east  avenue  extends  ten  miles  in  a  straight, 
uninterrupted  view,  which  is  not  used  as  an  entrance,  but  merely  as  a  prospect.  A 
walk  of  about  thirty  feet  wide  extends  half  a  mile,  or  as  far  as  the  ha-ha ;  within 
this  space,  the  majestic  Horse-Ghestnut  has  been  replaced  by  the  Araucaria,  Cryp- 
tomeria,  Taxodium  sempervirens.  Deodars,  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  Picea  pinsapo, 
disposed  with  a  gracefully  waved  outline.  As  you  enter  this  amazing  vista,  you 
have,  on  your  right  and  left,  specimens  of  Picea  nobilis,  each  twelve  feet  high, 
and  about  the  largest  in  England,  of  the  most  symmetrical  form,  and  without  a 
fault,  surpassing  in  beauty  the  famed  Araucaria  excelsa  (Norfolk  Island  Pine), 
and  grown  from  cuttings  planted  out  when  only  three  inches  high.  Onward,  are 
magnificent  trees  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  thirty-five  feet  high,  planted  on  mounds, 
and  clothed  to  the  ground  with  their  distinct  and  unique  foliage.  These  trees 
have  been  eighteen  years  planted,  so  that  their  average  growth  has  been  about 
two  feet  a  year.  Onward  was  the  Cryptomeria,  with  its  graceful,  airy  form,  and 
pendulous  branches,  contrasting  with  the  stiff  habit  and  upright  mien  of  the  Arau- 
caria. How  grand,  how  expansive  the  view  I  What  will  those  new  features  attain  ? 
Shall  I  see  it  again  in  twenty  years  I 

To  the  left  of  this  prospect,  and  entirely  obscured  by  mounds  and  planting,  is 
the  tame  sheet  of  water  of  1831,  now  a  magical  lake,  interspersed  with  islands, 
peninsulas,  promontories,  and  steeps,  of  the  most  verdant  grass,  artificial  rock- 
work,  palisades,  and  geological  formations,  all  having  been  brought  many  miles 
to  adorn  this  magical  spot,  to  which  you  are  gently  drawn  by  the  musical  whisper- 
ings of  a  secluded  waterfall.  In  your  search,  you  cast  your  eye  on  a  view  called 
Yista  of  Spondon,"  being  a  church,  with  its  towering  spire,  three  miles 
across  the  lake,  forming  the  termination  of  this  picturesque  view.    At  your 
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is  a  beautiful  boat  with  golden  oars,  in  which  we  paddled  from  island  to  island, 
Yiewing  and  comparing  the  growth  of  trees,  the  formation  of  artificial  rocks,  and 
the  design  of  the  planter,  where  the  towering  Doaglas  and  Norway  Firs  were 
flanked  by  our  Hemlock  Spruce,  which  makes  an  agreeable  tree  for  rock  and  water 
scenes ;  its  delicate  foliage  and  drooping  branches  kissing  the  ripple  of  the  silver 
lake,  adding  new  charms  to  the  scene ;  one  of  our  most  common  trees  luxuriating 
in  those- fairy  isles  with  native  splendor.  Those  trees  were  not  planted  on  low 
mud  islands,  but  on  high,  artificial  hills,  nearly  every  foot  of  which  had  cost  a 
shilling  to  the  spirited  owner,  whose  great  delight  was  to  employ  the  poor  in 
creating  those  objects  of  his  fancy.  His  sole  pleasure  was  planning,  planting, 
and  replanting — the  cost  rarely  estimated ;  the  question  was,  can  it  be  done  ?  On 
the  margins  and  inlets  of  this  romantic  sheet  of  water,  great  effect  is  produced  by 
the  shades  of  foliage.  The  Austrian,  Corsican,  and  Norway  Pine,  give  dark  shades ; 
the  Silver,  Scotch,  Bhotan,  and  Sabin  Pines,  give  light  shades,  using  the  Deodar, 
on  all  occasions,  for  union  of  design  ;  the  Khutrow  Cembran  and  Silver  give  green 
shades,  with  an  occasional  Yew,  whose  histories  go  back  into  other  centuries,  and 
give  a  tone  of  ancient  and  modern  grandedr,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  realized. 
On  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  very  near  the  mansion,  is  formed  a  grotto  and  foun- 
tain, where  all  the  gems  of  dwarf  evergreen-trees,  lava,  and  rocks,  are  collected, 
and  rather  systematically  arranged,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  prevaifing  taste 
of  his  Lordship.  How  wonderful  are  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  I 
it  can  only  be  realized  in  collections  thus  brought  together. 

We  have  been  admiring  the  rapid  growth  of  many  of  the  firs  and  pines,  fre- 
quently exoeeding  five  feet  in  a  season.  What  are  we  now  to  say  of  those  minia- 
ture affairs,  such  as  Abies  clanbrasiliana ;  those  Pigmy  and  Hudson  Firs,  some  of 
which  were  twenty  years  old^  and  had  not  attained  the  height  of  as  many  inches. 
The  view  from  this  point  across  the  lake,  ^as  on  the  artificial  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  composed  of  rocks,  pieces  of  buildings,  tufa  and  limestone  formations, 
covered  with  ivy  and  wild  flowers,  all  erected  within  a  few  years,  and  appearing 
as  having  stood  for  ages  on  a  spot  that  was  a  low  meadow  as  late  as  1831.  All 
the  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake,  and,  indeed,  for  miles,  were  asphalted,  by 
taking  four  parts  of  clean  gravel,  and  one  part  of  quicklime,  and  gas  tar  sufficient 
to  make  the  whole  of  the  consistency  of  mprtar ;  this  was  heated  on  plates  of  iron, 
and  laid  down  whilst  hot  about  two  inches  thick,  and  has  -become  as  hard  as 
marble. 

So  much  was  I  absorbed  wUh  what  I  could  barely  realize  to  be  real,  that  10^ 
o'clock  of  the  night  found  me  under  the  soft  silver  beams  of  the  moon,  still  en- 
joying those  magical  scenes,  where  I  had  seen  but  yesterday,  comparatively,  the 
muddy  pool  skirting  the  field  of  the  mower.  •!  retired  to  rest,  but  found  none 
for  my  excited  imagination.  The  early  dawn  (2^  o'clock)  found  me  alone  amidst 
the  golden-crowned  Yews  of  the  winter  garden ;  not  altogether  alone,  I  found, 
for  there  followed  me  the  silent  watchman  of  the  night,  who  has  trod  the  rounds 
for  seventeen  years,  amongst  those,  to  him,  no  doubt,  monotonous  scenes. 

The  thorough  secret  of  the  successful  growth  of  all  I  have  seen,  consists  in  a 
complete  system  of  nnder-drainage,  the  ground  being  so  level  the  main  drain  had 
to  be  extended  one  and  a  half  miles  in  a  direct  line.  AH  the  leading  trees  are 
planted  on  mounds  of  earth.  No  tree  was  too  large  to  remove,  and  none  too 
small  to  plant ;  every  power  and  facility  was  on  the  spot ;  all  fibrous  roots,  on 
removal,  were  securely  protected ;  copious  waterings  were  given ;  strong  stays  of 
No.  8  wire  were  fixed  from  the  ground  to  various  parts  of  the  tree,  to  prevent 
its  being  displaced  after  planting;  evergreens  were  successfully  removed  at  all 
times,  but  preference  given  just  before  their  growth.    Even  a  Yew  that  had  stood 
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for  three  hnndred  years,  was  broaght  from  a  distance,  and,  the  second  year  after 
removal,  made  a  luxuriant  growth.  Another  striking  fact,  was  planting  the  best 
that  could  be  got ;  from  three  inches  to  three  feet  was  the  general  height  of  all 
those  now  unique  specimens  of  rare  Evergreens.  Seedlings,  cuttings,  layers,  and 
grafts,  all  were  alike  acceptable ;  if  they  were  not  of  the  proper  form,  the  knife 
was  freely  applied  to  either  root  or  branch.  Where  roots  had  been  confined  in 
pots  before  planting,  they  were  washed  from  the  old  soil,  carefally  extei)ded,  fresh 
soil  placed  amongst  them,  freely  watered  a  few  times,  and  success  was  the  result ; 
experience  proved  this  to  be  the  true  plan,  for  the  roots,  as  grown  in  the  pots. 


take  the  screw  form,  and,  when  planted 
a  few  years,  tend  actually  to  grow  the 
tree  out  of  the  ground,  and,  in  a  few  years 
more,  a  storm  prostates  the  specimen 
by  the  tendency  of  the  screw  throwing 
it  upwards.  The  most  critical  judges 
cannot  now  decide  whether  the  tree  was 
originally  a  cutting  layer  or  graft. 

The  whole  energies  of  means  and  art 
have  not  been  entirely  directed,  during  the  time,  to  the  grand  achievement  of  an 
evergreen  pleasure-ground  and  winter  garden.  There  is  a  fruit  and  vegetable  gar- 
den, with  graperies,  peach-houses,*  forcing-houses,  pine-pits,  hot  and  cold  walls,  and 
all  their  accompaniments,  kept  in  corresponding  order,  flourishing  and  fruitful ;  but 
these  are  every-day  affairs.  The  achievements  in  the  grounds,  and  the  planting, 
their  growth  and  keeping,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  have  no  precedent  in 
modem  landscape  gardening.  The  place  viewed  now  (in  lSb*l)  will  be  found 
densely  covered ;  the  growth  has  been  exuberant ;  the  trees  and  shrubs  having, 
for  effect,  been  planted  thick,  they  are  constantly  engaged  in  removing,  to  clothe 
other  grounds,  their  present  owner  being  still  desirous  to  keep  up  and  protect  the 
character  of  the  place,  which  is  now  generally  appreciated  by  the  privilege  granted 
and  previously  alluded  to.  One  beautiful  fact  connected  with  the  esUblishment  is, 
that  the  lord  and  the  laborer  are  all  advocates  of  the  temperance  cause,  giving  a 
comfort  to  all  the  cottages,  families,  and  people  of  the  place. 
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SPRINa. 

BY  W.,  NBW  YORK. 

What  a  mai^c  word  I  How  we  delight  to  anticipate  tbj  coming  throQgh  the 
long  and  dreary  winter  months  I  W^  ^&^e  awaited  thee  with  anxiety.  Thon  art 
here  at  last  We  salute  thee,  we  bid  thee  welcome.  Thou  comest  to  infuse  joy 
and  gladness  into  every  heart.  Thou  art  the  harbinger  of  many  good  things  in 
embryo.  Thou  comest  decked  and  adorned  like  a  youthful  maiden,  with  floral 
beauties  entwined  about  thee.  All  nature  rejoices.  The  feathered  songsters  are 
glad  ;  "they  sing  with  sweeter  notes ;  they  delight  to  bask  in  thy  genial  warmth ; 
in  harmony  and  lovd  they  select  their  mates,  and  build  their  little  nests  together ; 
they  toil  and  care  for  their  young,  showing  all  the  matemd  fondness  that  is  possi- 
ble for  a  kind  and  tender  parent  to  exhibit.  Shall  man — intellectual  man — fail 
to  profit  by  their  example  ?  We  trust  not.  Thou  infusest  new  life  and  vigor  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Everything  therein  bids  thee  welcome,  and  puts  on  a 
gladsome  appearance  at  thy  approach ;  even  the  emerald  turf  is  made  to  smile 
and  greet  thee ;  even  the  aquatic  animals  rejoice  and  sing  thy  praise. 

Spring,  like  youth,  is  a  season  of  anticipation.  It  is  then  that  everything  looks 
charming  and  lovely ;  it  is  then  we  lay  our  plans ;  it  is  then  that  we  should  dig^ 
plant,  and  delve.  We  anticipate  much,  and  it  is  well  that  we  do,  for  what  is  life 
without  anticipation.  In  truth,  it  is  the  joy  of  life  itself,  although  we  often  anti- 
cipate much  that  is  never  realized.  Who  can  walk  abroad  on  a  lovely  morning, 
in  May,  when  every  tree  and  shrub  is  robed  and  adorned  with  the  wedding  gar- 
ment of  floral  beauty — when  the  sense  is  greeted  at  every  turn  by  vegetable  ^or 
of  the  most  enchanting  kind — when  the  grass  itself  is  made  to  smile  with  joy — 
when  the  very  insects  are  humming  their  notes  of  gladness,  and  greeting  spring — 
we  say  who  can,  and  not  feel  his  pulse  beat  with  a  quicker  stroke,  and  his  heart 
leap  with  joy,  and  feel  grateful  to  the  beneficent  Creator  for  all  the  beautiful  and 
lovely  things  that  He  in  his  goodness  bestowed  upon  man,  to  cheer,  to  encourage, 
to  gladden  his  heart,  and  to  bring  forth  grateful  emotions  that  will  lighten  his 
labor  in  his  journey  through  life  f  Who  can  doubt  that  spring  is  an  emblem  of 
eternal  joy  and  felicity  f  We  do  not.  We  say,  that  the  man  who  can  walk 
abroad  and  behold  all  these  things,  and  not  appreciate  them,  in  some  degree,  is 
unworthy  of  being  called  a  man;  he  has  a  defect  in  his  nature  that  he  ought  to  be 
sorry  for.  How  kind  of  the  Oreaior  to  bestow  upon  man  so  many  rare  gems  of 
floral  beauty  with  which  he  may  embellish,  .adorn,  and  beautify  his  home.  What 
more  lovely,  when  one  is  travelling,  than  to  sea  a  cottage  nestled  among  honey- 
snckles  and  climbing  roses  7  How  inviting  to  the  traveller  I  How  it  bespeaks 
intelligence  and  virtue  for  the  inmates  I  How  it  denotes  the  abiding-place  of  in- 
dustry and  contentment  I  Alas  I  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  in  some  parts  of  our 
CO  an  try — even  the  old  parts — those  that  have  been  settled  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  there  is  but-  little  of  this  taste  to  be  seen.  One  may  often  travel 
a  whole  day  in  some  of  the  interior  towns,  and  scarcely  meet  with  anything  better 
than  a  common  May  rose.  These  things  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  w«  are  sure  they 
will  not  long  remain  ;  plenty  of  good  examples  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  fashion  is  fast  doing  the  work ;  nothing  can  long  withstand  her  sway,  as 
it  is  generally  irresistible.  In  a  few  years,  it  will  be  as  rare  to  see  a  cottage  without 
honeysuckles  and  climbing  roses  as  it  is  now  rare  to  see  old-fashioned  short  pants 
and  long  stockings. 


PEARS. 

BY  HON.  M.  P.  WILDKE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Ma.  Editor  :  lo  falGIment  of  mj  promise,  I  annex  descriptions  of  a  few  modem 
pears,  which  promise  to  be  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  Although  we  are 
indebted  to  Europe  for  many  of  our  best  fruits,  and,  by  a  judicious  selection, 
shall  continue  to  add  other  fine  kinds  to  our  catalogues,  yet  it  is  to  th^  production 
of  new  kinds  from  seed  that  I  especially  look  for  those  adapted  to  our  soils  and 
climate.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  disappointment  of  foreign  cultivators  in 
this  branch  of  pomology,  there  can  no  longer  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  success  in 
America.  Excuse  this  digression,  and  upon  which  topic  I  may  address  you  here- 
after. 

Calebasse  Delviqne. — Size,  large,  about  three  and  one-fourth  inches  long 

by  three  inches  broad. 
Ihrm^  obo  vate,  obtuse- 
pyriform,  broad  at 
the  base,  tapering 
gradually  towards  the 
stem.  Stem,  three- 
fourths  to  one  inch  in 
length,  fl^eshy,  insert- 
ed in  a  slight  cavity. 
Calyx,  rather  small, 
set  in  a  shallow,  ir- 
regular, wide  basin. 
Skin,  green,  a  little 
rou^h,  dotted,  and 
flecked  with  russet, 
and  tinged  with  crim- 
son on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh,  yellowish- white, 
buttery,  and  melt- 
ing, .^vor,  sweetish, 
pleasantly  perfumed. 
Se€ison,  October,  but 
may  be  prolonged  for 
some  weeks.  Class, 
"very  gpod."  7ree, 
vigorous  and  product- 
ive. Growth,  upright. 
Shoots,  erectand  stout. 
Succeeds  well  either 
on  the  pear  or  quince 
stock.  This  variety 
was  imported  from 
France  ten  or  twelve 
years  since,  and  being  of  foreign  origin,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  it  has  thus 
far  had  no  synonym. 
ii  Shephard's  Seedling. — Size,  large,  or  very  large.  Form,  obtuse-pyriform, 
n    varying  from  that  of  the  Beurre  Diel  to  the  Bartlett.     CoHyx,  closed,  set  in 
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conrselj-plaited  basin, 
nearlj  eren  with  the  base 
of  the  fhiit.  Stem,  short, 
sometimes  scarcely  rising 
above  the  apex,  inserted 
in  a  small,  wrinkled  cavity. 
Sh\  green,  coarsely 
dotted,  and  with  some 
splashes  of  nisset,  espe- 
cially at  the  stem  and 
calyx,  dull  yellow  at  ma- 
turity, and  frequently 
marked  with  brownish- 
red  cheek.  .F7(Sf A,  yellow- 
ish-white, melting  and 
juicy,  a  littlegranular  at 
the  core.  FUivor^  rich, 
with  slight  astringency, 
resembling  that  of  the 
BenrreDiel.  Seeds.^mM, 
light    brown.     Quality^ 
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8hepliard*fl  Seedling. 


"very  good."  TVee,  hardy, 
vigorous  and  prolific.  Origin, 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  supposed 
to  b^  an  accidental  cross  of  the 
Bartlett  and  Beurre  Diel,  both 
of  which  are  growing  in  the 
grounds  where  the  Sbephard 
was  raised* 

Emile  d'Heyst.  —  Size, 
above  medium,  sometimes  large. 
Form,  obtuse-pyriform,  outline 
irregular,  surface  a  little  uneven 
and  knobby.  Calyx,  closed,  set 
in  a  ri  bbed  cavity.  Stem,  rather 
stout  and  short,  planted  with 
little  or  no  depression.  Cohr, 
dull  green,  becoming  yellowish 
at  maturity,  covered  with  dots 
and  traces  of  russet,  and  occa- 
sionally reddened  on  the  side 
next  the  sun.  FUth,  yellowish- 
white,  melting  and  juicy.  Flo- 
vor,  rich,  saccharine,  not  sweet. 
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with  a  rerj  agreeable,  piquant,  vinoas  flaror,  reBembling  the-Benrre  d'Aremberg. 
Seedi,  small,  lon)^,  narrow,  sharply-pointed.  Season,  October  to  November. 
Class,  "  best."  IVee,  hardy,  tolerably  vigorous,  a  little  thorny,  and  manifestly  a 
seedling  from  the  Galebasse  class.  This  variety  was  produced  from  seed  by  Major 
Esperen,  of  Malines,  fruited  first  in  1847,  and  was  dedicated  to  "  Emile,"  the  son 
of  our  worthy  pomologist,  Mr.  Berckmans,  of  New  Jersey.  Its  bearing  qualities 
are  not  ascertained,  but  it  promises  to  be  sufficiently  productive,  and  will,  without 
doubt,  take  a  high  rank  among  our  best  late  peu's. 

BxuBRB  Kennes. — Sixe,  me- 
dium. Farm,  pyriform,  inclin- 
ing to  turbinate;  dome  speci- 
mens much  flattened  at  the 
poles.  Oalpx,  sunk  in  a  mode- 
ratelv  deep  cavity.  /Stem,  about 
one  inch  in  length,  planted  on 
the  apex,  sometimes  in  a  fleshy 
ring  or  protuberance.  Color, 
brownish-green,  clouded  with  a 
gauze-like  covering  of  russet, 
stippled  with  red  and  gray 
dots;  at  matuHty,  yellowish, 
suffused  with  a  mixture  of  brown 
and  crimson  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh,  yellowish-white,  melting 
and  juicy.  Flavor,  sweet,  rich, 
agreeably  perfumed.  Season^ 
October  Xst  to  15th.  Quality, 
"very  good;"  may  prove 
"  best."  Dree,  not  yet  proved 
on  the  pear  stock,  but  sufficiently 
vigorous  on  the  quince.  A  new 
Belgian  variety,  described  in 
'  the  Annales  de  Pomolo^e.  The 
fruit  is  borne  in  clusters,  and 
adheres  strongly  to  the  branches 
during  the  autumnal  galea. 
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{To  be  continued,) 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES,  NO.    6.  — SWEET   CORN. 

BY  WM.  CHORLTON. 

To  write  anything  on  the  cultivation  of  Indian  Corn  would  appear,  on  first 
consideration,  like  a  waste  of  words.  However,  as  we  so  often  see  only  an  indif- 
ferent quality,  and  so  seldom  meet  with  a  good  or  regular  successive  supply,  a 
little  talk  respecting  it  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Here  we  have  a  true  Native  American,  which  is  known  amongst  botanists  by 
the  cognomen,  Zea  Mays,  and  is  one  of  the  very  numerous  family  of  Cereals. 

Corn,  in  general,  will  always  give  a  good  percentage  of  interest  when  well  cul- 
tivated^ and  Sweet  Corn,  in  particular,  is  not,  stnctly  speaking,  wholesome,  unless 
it  has  a  supply  in  the  soil  of  the  required  ingredients  for  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
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fltmctnre.  With  this,  a  good  cook,  Mid  well-worked  base,  we  aiay  throw  to  the 
winds  the  physician's  ad?ice  with  regard  to  the  ayoiding  the  use  of  Green  Com 
dnring  cholera  times. 

Like  all  other  vegetables,  this  is  the  better  with  good  drainage  and  deep  tillage. 
A  well-broken,  strong,  bnt  friable,  fresh  loam,  in  which  is  a  due  deposit  of  vege- 
table matter,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  ammoniacal  salts,  is  the  best  Where  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  any,  or  all  of  these,  it  will  always  be  fonnd  that  the  addition  of 
vegetable  matter,  bone  dost,  or  gnano,  separately  or  collectively,  will  have  a  great 
inflnence  on  the  productiveness  and  better  quality  of  the  grain.  Every  housewife 
knows  the  difference  in  the  cooking  of  *ill  or  well-fed  beef,  and  how  far  the  want 
of  proper  food  makes  the  flesh  tough  and  fibrous.  The  same  applies  to  Uie  escu- 
lent which  we  are  discussing ;  for,  according  to  the  supply  of  constituent  elements 
during  growth,  so  will  the  seeds  shrink  in  boiling  for  the  want  of  substance,  or 
swell  up  to  distension  by  a  redundancy. 

If  tlM  seeds  of  Com  are  planted  in  the  open  ground  before  some  solar  heat  has 
been  diflfosed  into  it,  they  are  subject  to  rot ;  consequently,  it  is  b^t  to  wait  until 
the  opportune  time.  In  this  latitude— 40^ — ^this  generally  happ^ns  about  the 
middle  of  April.  Further  south,,  it  will  be  earlier,  and  north,  somewhat  later, 
according  to  distance  or  sheltered  locality.  We  may,  however,  gain  something 
like  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  by  planting  a  portion  for  the  first  crop  in  shallow 
boxes  under  glass.  In  my  present  position,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  uninter- 
rupted supply,  commencing  as  early  as  possible,  and  continuing  on  until  frost 
Being  so,  it  may  be  well  to  record  my  own  practice.  At  the  beginning  of  March, 
a  number  of  rough  boxes  (three  inches  deep)  are  part  filled  with  good  earth ;  the 
seeds  are  laid  on  this  four  inches  apart,  and  covered  one  inch.  These  boxes  are 
placed  in  a  glass  bouse  where  a  night  temperature  of  some  60°  is  maintained,  or, 
in  lieu  of  such  convenience,  then,  in  a  cold  frame,  the  glasses  of  which  are  kept 
closed  at  all  times  until  the  sprouts  appear  above  ground ;  they  are  also  covered  with 
mats,  at  night,  to  make  secure  against  frost  Air  is  afterwards  given  during  the 
middle  part  of  all  warm  days,  and,  when  there  is  no  further  fear  of  frost  occurring, 
the  earth  in  the  boxes  is  cut  into  square  patches,  each  containing  four  young  plants. 
These  are  planted  out  four  feet  apart,  in  a  sheltered  situation.  For  the  next  suc- 
cession, the  seeds  are  planted  on  the  ground  level,  at  the  same  distance,  after 
making  an  even  surfi|ce  to  lay  them  on,  and  afterwards  covered  two  inches.  This 
process  forms  so  many  small  mounds,  and  somewhat  prevents  the  tendency  to 
decay,  as  the  immediate  soil  is  thereby  rendered  drier  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
Throughout  the  summer,  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  other  plantings  are  put  in,  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  two  inches  deep,  below  the  surface,  and  the 
soil  filled  in  level.  By  this  method,  a  supply  of  well-filled  young  Com  is  obtained 
for  gathering  every  day,  from  the  beginning  or  middle  of  July,  according  to  the 
earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season,  until  frost  occurs  in  the  fall,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  as,  when  such  is  apprehended,  a  quantity  is  gathered,  and  laid  in  a 
dry  room,  the  husks  being  left  on. 

Sweet  Corn  may  also  be  preserved  for  winter  use.  For  this  purpose,  when  the 
seeds  are  a  trifle  part  in  the  milky  state,  bnt  not  quite  ripe,  strip  off  the  heads  with 
the  husks  on,  loosen  the  latter  so  as  to  admit  the  air  fireely  to  the  seeds,  and  hang 
them  over  a  line,  in  a  dry  room,  until  all  the  moisture  is  evaporated.  The  apart- 
ment must  be  very  dry,  however,  or  they  will  become  mouldy  and  worthless.  After- 
wards the  husks  may  be  removed,  and  the  cobs  laid  by  until  wanted. 

There  are  several  varieties  known  as  Sweet  Com,  each  possessing  more  or  legs 
of  good  or  indifferent  qnaUty.  The  best  which  I  have  so  far  been  able  to  obtain, 
was  under  tiie  name  ei 
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7\ffehe  Sowed.  This  Is  ratber  short  and  small  itt  the  cob,  ayeraghig  flrom 
twelve  to  sixteen  rows,  with  deep  and  not  lai^  seeds,  rery  sweet,  fleriij,  of  a  light 
yellow  color  when  cooked,  and  a  good  bearer. 

■    StaweU^B  JSverffreen  fs  a  good  and  prolific  kind,  aTcragiag  twelTS  to  sixteen 
rows,  bnt  not  equal  to  the  above. 

Large  CormeeHcut  has  eight  rows,  with  Yerj  large  seeds.  Flavor  only  secosd 
qnalitj. 

JSariy  Tusearora,  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  sorts.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  other  good  property  to  reconnnend  it. 

Early  Goldm  Ocmada^  and  SmUh^e  EaS-ly  Wkke,  These  are  very  eariy  kinds^ 
bnt  small,  and  not  good  flavored.    * 

When  the  intention  is  the  saving  of  seed,  the  best  plants  of  a  pure  breed  onght 
only  to  be  chosen,  and  no  other  variety  shonld  be  allowed  to  bkMsom  in  the  same 
garden,  unless  very  far  remote ;  as  there  is,  perhaps,  no  otheir  class  of  pUnts 
which  will  more  readily  fertilize  with  each  other.  The  abundant  anAusrs,  or  male 
organs  (Tassel),  are  profuse  of  pollen,  which  is  distributed  to  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  slightest  breeze ;  aird  the  stigmas,  or  female  parts  (Silk),  present 
a  great  surface  to  be  acted  upon,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  probable  deterio- 
ration, if  an  infmor  root  be  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  In 
connection  with  this,  some  persons  remove  the  small  and  bottom  side  suckers, 
which  only  beal*  the  tassel  on  the  tops,  thinking  thereby  that  the  plant  is  strengtili- 
ened.  I  have,  by  way  of  experiment,  at  different  times,  tried  both  the  leaving  on 
and  removal  of  these  suckers,  and  always  find  that  the  seeds  are  more  equally 
filled,  and  the  heads  better  formed,  when  they  have  been  left  to  blossom.  This, 
in  theory,  would  appear  reasonable,  on  account  of  the  extra  amount  of  pollen 
which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  silk ;  and,  practically,  it  is  the  case. 

As  the  tops  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle,  it  has  been  advised  to  cut  them  above 
the  ears  after  flowering.  I  have  always  observed,  that  when  this  has  been  done 
before  being  fit  for  use,  the  sweetness  is  reduced.  It  may,  however,  be  practised 
with  economy  after  this  period. 

To  eook  Sioeei  €hm,  trim  off  the  husks,  and  immerse  in  boiling  water,  with  a 
little  salt.  Boil  gently  half  an  hour ;  then  take  out  l^e  cobs,  rub  over  some  but- 
ter, pepper,  and  salt,  and  brown  before  a  quick  fire.  Another  plim,  and  one  whtdi 
most  persons  prefer,  is  to  boil  as  above ;  afterwards,  cut  off  the  Oom  neatly^ 
return  to  a  pan  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  cover,  throw  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  the  same  of  sugar  and  salt,  to  flavor,  simmer  dowly  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  serve  up  hot. 


THE   MAGNOLIA. 

BT  J.  P.  KSBTLANDf  M.  D.,  VBOJl.  OT  OLBYSLAND  MEDICAL  OOLLEQZt  OHIO. 

The  hardy  species  of  Magnolia  are  among  the  handsomest  ornaments  which 
can  be  introduced  into  our  lawns.  Their  inftequency  in  such  localities,  and  the 
sickly  aspect  they  too  often  present  when  under  the  hand  of  cultivation,  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  their  propagation  and  management  are  attended  with  great 
difficulty. 

This  difficulty  is,  however,  rather  apparent  than  real,  or,  at  feast,  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude  merely  to  induce  the  cultivator  to  plaoe  a  correct  estimate  cm  the  valua 
of  articles  which  have  required  extra  care.  As  much  Intrinsic  beauty  is  perhaps 
possessed  by  the  Bouncing  Bet  (SajHmaria)  and  the  Calystegia  pmbesoens,  as  by 
the  Alstromeriaa ;  yet  the  two  former^  infesting  our  grounds  as  noxious  weeds. 
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are  considered  as  troablesome  intraders,  while  the  latter,  requiring  the  skill  of 
an  experienced  gardener,  are  yalaed  accordingly.  Yegetation  springing  up 
spontaneonslj,  floarishing  by  our  neglect,  will  always  be  viewed  as  common,  and 
unworthy  of  admiration. 

The  locality  in  which  onr  experience  with  the  Magnolia  has  been  gained,  is 
fiilly  exposed  to^the  North,  and  the  infiaences  of  Lake  Erie,  between  the  41^  and 
42^  of  north  latitude.  Onr  qbserrations  have  been  made  upon  the  following 
species  and  yarieties,  "  to  wit :"  acuminata,  glauca,  tripetela,  purpurea,  Boulan- 
geana,  Thompsonii,  and  conspicna.  All  of  these  endure  our  climate  as  well  as  the 
oak,  and  several  of  them,  under  my  mode  of  propagating  them,  are  attaining  the 
size  and  form  of  trees,  though  the  natural  tendency  of  the  climate  is  to  dwarf  them. 
Even  the  Soulangeana,  which,  Mr.  Meehan  says,  can  be  hardly  ranked  as  a  tree, 
has  reached  the  height  of  fourteen  feet  (inclusive  of  four  feet  of  the  stock)  in  the 
course  of  twelve  years.  To  the  foregoing  list,  we  might  probably  have  added 
the  macrophylla,  auriculata,  and  cordata,  had  we  been  able  to  obtain  them,  and 
submit  them  to  a  course  of  trial. 

The  secret  of  our  success  consists  mainly  in  propagating  them  on  a  hardy  and 
vigorous  stock,  which  will  supply  them  with  a  greater  amount  of  nutrition  than 
most  of  the  above  species  can  derive  from  their  native  iroots.  In  this  vicinity, 
the  acuminata  is  indigenous,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  vigorous  habits  and 
tenacity  of  life.  It  furnishes  all  the  essential  requisites  for  a  stock  on  which  to 
propagate  the  other  kinds.  This  stock  imparts  both  vigor  and  hardiness  to  the 
grafts,  to  an  extent  which,  in  some  instances,  converts  them  frt>m  a  sickly  and 
dwarf  shrub  to  a  middle-sized,  vigorous,  and  durable  tree.  This  has  been  illus- 
trated very  satisfactorily  in  my  grounds,  by  the  M.  glanca.  In  near  contiguity 
stand  two  of  this  species;  one,  on  its  own  roots— the  other,  on  the  acuminate 
stock.  The  first  was  produced  from  seeds  sown  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1842 ; 
the  latter  was  cut  from  the  first,  and  engrafted  upon  a  stock  of  the  acuminata,  in 
the  spring  of  1846  or  1847.  A  careful  measurement  at  this  date  (January  1, 1857), 
shows  the  height  of  the  seedling  to  be  six  feet  and  six  inches,  and  the  circumfer- 
ence of  its  body  six  and  one-hdf  inches,  while  its  engrafted  progeny  is  fourteen 
feet  high,  and  the  circumference  of  its  body  is  nineteen  inches.  The  former  seemed 
to  attain  its  full  development  several  years  since,  and,  of  late,  expends  its  powers 
in  sending  o£f  lateral  branches  and  suckers.  At  best,  it  is  only  a  weak,  ill-shapen, 
and  diminutive  shrub;  its  foliage,  during  summer,  small  and  shallow,  and  its 
blossoms  sparse  and  imperfect.  The  latter  is  still  a  fiirifty  tree,  annually  extend- 
ing  a  round  and  well-formed  top,  with  its  foliage  large  and  rich-colored,  and  its 
succession  of  flowers  for  several  weeks  numbering  by  hundreds  every  season. 

The  FUBPtTBJEA  and  Tnoupsomi  are  as  much  improved  by  the  aid  of  the  acumi- 
nata stock. 

The  tripetda  grows  thriftily,  for  a  few  years,  on  its  own  roots,  and  then  inclines 
to 'die  down  to  the  ground.  We  have  recently  engrafted  it  upon  the  acuminata, 
where  it  seems  to  flourish  and  give  promise  of  durability. 

Our  plants  of  the  conspicna  and  Soulangeana,  on  their  own  roots,  died  some 
years  since,  but  not  until  we  had  secured  both  kinds  by  engrafting.  Their  prema- 
ture deaths  preclude  our  making  a  comparison  between  them  and  their  engrafted 
progeny. 

Of  the  latter,  we  have  some  fine  specimens.  One  of  our  eontpicua  presents  a 
very  uniform,  round  head,  fourteen  feet  high.  Its  body  girths,  twenty-one  inches. 
The  graft  was  inserted  in  the  year  1846.  All  of  my  trees  of  the  conspicna  and 
Soulangeana,  promise  an  abundant  bloom  the  ensuing  spring,  as  every  limb  and 
spur  are  terminated  with  blossom  buds*    Tbey  sever  suffer  injury  from  the  cold 
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of  otir  wintera ;  even  the  last  winter  did  not  affect  them,  and  it  is  ra;rely  the  case 
that  they  are  cat  off  by  late  yernal  frosts.  Two  years  since,  a  snow  storm  occurred 
after  they  had  fnlly  expanded,  and  of  course  impaired  their  beauty.  Such  an 
event  is  rare.  The  blasting  impression  of  a  cold  and  dry  northeasterly  wind,  is 
more  to  be  dreaded. 

As  their  bloom  appears  before  their  leaves,  and  at  a  period  when  nature  gene- 
rally presents  a  winti^  aspect,  it  is  important  to  group  them  with  evergreens. 

At  the  time  when  their  blossoms  are  fully  opened,  the  heads  of  the  trees  appear, 
at  a  distance,  as  though  they  were  invested  in  a  mantle  of  pure  white,  and  attract 
the  attention  of  the  public  universally. 

The  inscription — ''Alasl  poor  Yorickl" — could  not  have  been  reiterated  oftener, 
and  with  more  varied  accents,  by  wayfarers,  in  passing  his  grave,  than  we  hear 
the  notes  of  admiration  uttered  daily  daring  the  flowering  season  of  the  Magno- 
lias. "  How  beautiful  I  how  charming  I  what  can  those  be  f ''  are  the  varied  ex- 
clamations of  the  travelling  portions  of  the  community. 

In  our  next  article,  we  ^all  treat  on  the  modes  of  propagating  and  engrafting 
the  acuminata. 

BICTON  PINE   STRAWBERRY.* 

This  very  showy  berry  is  a  desirable  acquisition  where  a  variety  are  culti- 
vated ;  either  by  itself,  or  interspersed  with  the  scarlets,  it  is  highly  ornamental, 
and  deserves,  also,  for  its  other  ments  and  size,  to  be  in  every  ooTlection.  It  is  a 
foreign  variety,  received  at  first  as  not  hardy,  but  time  has  shown  that,  with  mode- 
rate protection,  it  may  be  wintered  anywhere,  and  bear  a  fair  crop  of  large,  handsome 
berries,  having  an  agreeable,  musky  aroma. 

Large,  roundish,  pale  flesh  color,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  sunny  side ;  fra- 
grant, and  tolerably  high  flavored.  A  moderate  bearer.  It  is  the  largest  and 
finest  white  Strawberry  yet  known.    Flowers,  hermaphrodite. 


EYERGREENS. 

BT  JOHN  SAUL,  WABHINOTON,  D.  0. 

Thx  lovers  of  fine  Evergreens  will  long  remember  the  severe  tests  their  favorites 
were  put  through  the  past  winter  (1855-6),  which,  for  severity,  was  without  a 
parallel.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  plant  or  tree — ^whichever  it  may  be- 
that  passed  safely  through  such  a  degree  of  cold,  in  any  given  latitudci  may  there 
be  considered  hardy ;  but  I  would  not  say  that  every  plant  destroyed  was  tender 
where  that  destruction  took  place.  Many  rare  evergreens,  when  first  introduced, 
are  grown  ranidly  and  tenderly,  in  pits  or  greenhouses,  and,  when  planted  out 
permanently,  tne  ground  is  well  prepared  as  regards  trenching,  adding  good  com- 
posts, &c.  As  a  consequence,  the  plants  grow  rapidly,  and,  late  in  the  season, 
the  wood  is  soft,  watery,  and  immature ;  and,  when  winter's  icy  hand  is  upon  them, 
can  we  wonder  if  they  wither  within  his  grasp  and  die  1  Yes,  thousands  of  com- 
paratively hardy  plants  are  lost  annually  in  this  way,  and,  had  we  not  known  better, 
they  would  be  pronounced  tender.  If  people  will  grow  those  things  vigorously 
and  rapidly,  they  must  protect  them  until  they  are  of  good  size,  and  weU  estab- 
lished. StUl,  it  is  well,  occasionally,  to  have  such  a  winter  as  the  last,  as  it  tests 
what  aspires  to  be  hardy. 

Oryptameriajapomca. — ^Well  may  this  be  called  the  prince  of  EvergreenSi  sueh 

*  See  FroBiispieoe. 
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is  its  beauty  and  extreme  gracefaliiess.  It  has  no  80i>erior,  and  I  question  mnch 
if  it  has  an  equal  in  the  whole  range  of  hardy  Evergreens  I  Don't  be  startled, 
reader.  I  except  none  1  No,  not  even  the  beautiful  Hemlock,  the  handsome 
Norway  Spruce,  or  the  gracefal  Deodara  I  Where  is  the  person  who  ever  read 
Mr.  Fortune's  description  of  this  beautiful  tree  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China, 
and  did  not  wish  for  the  time  when  we  should  have  such  specimens  among  us  f 
yes,  when  it  should  be  scattered  broadly  and  widely  over  the  country  as  (fur  com- 
monest Evergreen,  the  Hemlock  or  Norway  Spruce ;  and  I  risk  nothing  in  saying 
that,  before  many  years,  it  will  be  planted  more  extensively  than  any  other.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  rather  tender,  for  the  reason  that  many  young  plants  are  annually 
destroyed ;  plants  that  have  grown  vigorously  and  very  late,  with  watery  shoots, 
are  and  will  be  killed.  I  have  lost  some  of  this  description,  the  past  winter,  my- 
self. I  have  seen  such  plants  injured  by  the  early  frosts  of  October.  In  this 
city,  are  some  three  or  four  specimens  of  this  plant,  which  have  been  planted 
about  five  years ;  they  are  now  of  considerable  height.  The  past  severe  winter, 
they  received  not  the  slightest  protection,  though  in  very  exposed  situations,  and 
where  the  thermometer  must  have  been  from  ten  to  twelve  degrees  below  zero ; 
yet,  not  a  branch  nor  a  leaf  was  injured  by  cold,  and,  when  the  winter  was  over, 
no  Evergreen  looked  better,  not  excepting  the  Hemlock  or  the  Norway.  How 
comes  it  that  these  plants  have  done  so  well  t  Why,  simply  from  the  fact  that 
the  wood  is  well-matured  every  autumn^-*that  great  requisite  in  fruit-trees,  and 
quite  as  mnch  in  Ever£preen8.  The  part  of  China  from  whence  this  comes,  has  a 
climate  as  severe  in  winter  as  our  Northern  States ;  indeed,  it  is  well-known  that 
the  climate  of  China  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  United  States  than  any 
other,  and  plants  from  that  country  do  much  better  here  than  in  Europe  (soch  as 
Salisburia,  Wigelia,  Forsythia,  Wistaria,  Magnolia,  and  many  others),  and  why 
not  our  beautiful  Cryptomeria  f 

Arauearia  imhricaia, — Many  good  specimens  of  this  exquisite  Evergreen  stood 
about  this  city  for  the  past  five  years,  but  the  cold  of  last  winter  levelled  all  to 
the  snow-line  save  one,  and  that  was  ttie  largest  and  strongest  plant  of  all ;  the 
foliage  and  some  of  the  branches  were  injured,  but  it  pushed  out  nicely  all  over 
the  plant.  Now,  how  comes  it  that  this  plant  sarvived,  when  all  others  were  de- 
stroyed 1  It  was  not  situation,  for  it  stands  in  one  of  the  coldest  points  about 
the  city.  It  was  its  age  and  strength  which  enabled  it  to  weather  so  many  degrees 
of  frost,  for  it  received  no  protection  like  the  cryptomeria.  When  the  plant  attains 
age,  has  firm,  well-matured  wood,  and  short-jointed,  well-ripened  shoots,  it  will 
endure  many  degrees  more  cold. 

Oedrui  deodara. — ^The  graceful  and  beautiful  Himalayan  Cedar  suffered  con- 
siderably. Many  large  and  magnificent  plants  were  killed  to  the  snow-line,  whilst 
many  otiiers  passed  safely  through  this  intense  cold ;  the  cause  of  this  difference 
was  the  same  as  in  the  other  Evergreens.  When  the  ground  had  been  highly 
prepared,  and  the  plants  were  growing  vigorously,  they,  suffered  most;  on 
the  other  hand,  plants  of  more  moderate  growth,  with  well-matured  shoots,  es- 
caped unhurt.  It  may  be  considered  hardy  in  this  latitude,  save  in  such  winters 
as  1855-6,  when  the  loss  of  some  rapid  growing  young  plants  may  be  expected ; 
but  surely,  because  a  few  plants  are  occasion^ly  lost,  people  will  not  give  up 
growing  this  exquisite  Evergreen  ? 

Gedrus  Libani,  Cedar  of  Lebanon. — Generally,  this  has  stood  well  with  us, 
though  there  are  instances  of  one  or  two  good,  vigorous  young  specimens  being 
destroyed ;  the  cause  the  same  as  the  Evergreens  already  noticed.  Established 
specimens,  with  well  matured  wood,  stood  well.  It  may  be  considered  as  hardy 
in  this  latitude. 
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Oupressui  macroearpa,  or  Lambertiana ^Wbat  a  pity  this  magnificent  Cali- 
fornia Evergreen  is  not  hardy !  A  plant  stood  ont  here  some  three  or  foor  winters, 
and,  though  well  covered  np,  was  more  or  less  injared  each  winter  nntil  the  past, 
when  it  was  totally  destroyed.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  throwing  oat  horizontal 
branches  similar  to  the  Oedar  of  Lebanon,  and  is  of  a  deep;  rich  green.  Planters 
in  the  South,  shoald  not  overlook  this  beaatifal  Evergreen. 
.  Taxodium  sempervirens,  Redwood  of  California. — This  is  an  enormoas  tree  in 
Califorpia,  and  a  very  beantifal  one.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower.  Many  good 
specimens  of  it  stood  oat  here  for  some  foar  or  five  winters,  daring  which  it  was 
slightly  injared,  until  the  last,  when  they  were  totally  destroyed,  save  one.  This' 
was  the  largest,  and  had  its  top  and  all  the  side  branches  destroyed,  but  has  since 
grown  out  finely.  It  received  no  protection.  This  is  another  illustration  of  what 
plants  will  stand  when  they  attain  age.  Persons  should  well  protect  all  these 
valuable  Evergreens  until  they  attain  a  considerable  size ;  after  which  the  mtyority 
will  grow  well. 

Aoies  SmiMana,  or  Mbrtnda,  Weeping  Himalayan  Spruce.-— This  very  beauti- 
ful Spruce  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  every  situation  in  which  I  have  seen  it  tried, 
without  the  slightest  protection ;  not  even  were  the  leaves  browned,  but  it  retained 
its  deep  green  hue  through  and  after  the  coldest  weather.  Planters  should  not 
lose  sight  of  this  exquisite  Evergreen.  It  is  a  deeper  green  than  the  Norway, 
the  branches  droop  most  graceftilly,  and  is  a  rapid  grower. 

Ahies  Mmziesii,  Menzies'  Spruce. — ^This  very  distinct  species  has  proved  per- 
fectly hardy  in  this  region  as  well  as  farther  north  ;  this,  however,  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  high  latitude  whence  it  comes  on  our  northwestern  coast  Though 
not  as  graceftd  as  some  other  species,  it  is  very  distinct  and  striking.  The  foliage 
has  a  pretty  glaucus  hue,  and  all  lovers  of  Conifers  should  plant  it. 

Ahiei  Douglasiif  Douglas'  Spruce. — This  noble  tree  is  scattered  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  western  coast;  whilst  it  is  found  low  down,  mixed,  in 
forests,  among  Taxodium  sempervirens,  it  is  also  found  at  considerable  altitudes. 
Its  range  of  latitude  on  the  Eocky  Mountains  is  also  considerable.  It  is  described 
by  all  travellers  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  nature,  feathered  with  branches 
from  base  to  summit  \  its  branches  are  gracefully  pendent,  which  impart  to  it  a 
light  and  elegant  appearance.  Though  not  cultivated  many  years,  many  fine 
specimens  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  it  having  proved  a  very 
rapid  grower.  In  this  latitude,  it  has  proved  hardy,  having  passed  uninjured 
through  the  past  severe  winter  without  the  slightest  protection.  This  beauUfol 
tree  deserves  the  attention  of  planters,  for  not  only  is  it  hardy,  but  a  rapid  grower, 
and  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of  the  Abies  or  spruces. 

Picea  eepkalomea,  Cephalonian  Silver  Fir. — ^Where  the  Araucaria  imbricata  is 
tender,  this  will  be  found  the  best  substitute  for  it,  partaking  somewhat  of  its 
character.  It  has  now  been  proved  one  of  our  hardiest  Piceas ;  it  is,  however,  a 
slow  grower,  which  to  some  may  appear  to  detract  from  its  other  good  qualities. 
The  cultivator  of  good  Evergreens  cannot,  however,  pass  it  by,  as  its  unique  and 
beautiful  appearance  is  desirable  in  the  smallest  collection. 

Finns  exceUa^  Bhotan  Pine ^Botanically  speaking,  this  Pine  is  closely  allied 

to  the  White  Pine  of  the  States  (Pinus  Slrohus)  ;  it  is,  however,  much  the  most 
beautiful  tree,  has  longer  and  more  graceful  foliage,  and  more  glaucus.  It  is  also 
a  rapid  grower,  and  perfectly  hardy.  This  magnificent  tree  I  consider  the  best  of 
the  really  hardy  Pines. 

Taoeus  haccata  kihemica,  Irish  Tew. — The  late  Mr.  Loudon  said  this  was  the 
best  hardy  cemetery  tree  for  England,  and  it  is  quite  as  invaluable  here, 
beauty  of  the  Oriental  Cypress  {Cfupresstu  iempervirens),  as  well  as  its  adapta- 


bilitj  to  cemoteries,  \b  well  known,  bat  in  no  region  of  ibe  United  States,  where 
the  thermometer  will  sink  20^  below  ft^ezing  point,  can  this  tree  be  grown ;  hence 
we  mnst  find  a  hardier  Bnbstitate.  and  this  we  poseeas  in  tibe  Irish  Yew.  DpriDg 
this  severe  winter,  all  established  plants  stood  well,  loring  only  a  portion  of  the 
foliage  and  outer  branches,  bat  speedily  shooting  ont  again.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  erect  growing  trees,  of  a  deep,  sombre  fipreen,  and  in  keeping  with  all  sculp- 
tnral  and  arehitectnral  objects. 

Taxtu  haeeaia^  English  Tew — ^Why  is  not  this  valnabl^  Evergreen  more  gene- 
rally grown  ?  About  this  city,  it  grows  as  rapidly  and  beautifully  as  in  England, 
withstands  our  sererest  cold  without  the  slightest  protection,  and  is  in  CTery  way 
desirable  and  beautiful.  I  woiidd  therefore  urge  strongly  its  more  frequent 
planting. 

Magnolia  grandiflora,-'^!  all  the  broad-leayed  Evergreens,  this  is  unquestion- 
ably the  finest,  being  immeasurably  in  advance  of  tiie  fine  English  Laurels,  Por- 
tugal Laurels,  Ac,  in  foliage ;  forma  a  nobler  and  more  stately  tree ;  and  to  these 
fine  qualities  add  its  superlatively  beautiful  floweTS.  All  large,  well-established 
plants  passed  safely  over  our  severe  winter,  and  many  bloomed  finely  the  past 
summer ;  in  most  instances,  however,  they  lost  -their  foliage,  and  where  plants 
were  young,  and  grown  vigorously,  they  were  considerably  injured.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  taken  as  a  rule,  that  established  plants^  with  well-matured  wood,  will 
sustain  10^  below  zero  without  injury. 

Engl%9h  and  Portugal  X9«re&,~.0ur  ordinary  winters,  both  these  beautiful 
Evergreens  will  stand  with  impunity,  but  such  a  winter  as  the  past  (1855-6),  they 
are  levelled  to  the  snow-line,  which,  firom  their  beauty,  is  much  to  be  regretted ; 
they  should,  however,  be  cultivated  extensively  South,  which  their  beauty  richly 
merit8.--^09. 1856. 


<  <'•  •  • 


SEASONABLE   HINTS. 

BT  THE  LATE  A.  J.  DOWNINO. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  the  earliest  vegetables,  or  get  the  best  growth  possible  in 
any  annual  plants  be  sure  to  use  well  rotted  manure.  The  chemists  may  say  what 
they  please  about  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  the  gases,  and  ^hat  they  say  about  the 
actual  waste  in  letting  manure  rot  before  using  it,  is  true  enough,  doubtless ;  but, 
setting  that  aside,  practice  has  told  me,  time  and  again,  that  I  can  get  a  crop  of 
peaafour  or  five  days  earlier  than  my  neighbors,  in  the  same  soil,  by  using  manure 
a  year  old,  and  fuitejine^  when  they  use  it  almost  as  fresh  as  when  it  first  comes 
from  the  stable.  The  fact  is,  fresh  manure  is  like  corned  beef  and  cabbage — very 
hearty  food,  but  requiring  a  strong  stomach.  Annuals  of  moderate  growth,  like 
something  easier  of  digestion.  As  all  old  gardeners  know  this  by  constant  trial, 
jou  can  no  more  beat  the  value  of  rotted  manure  out  of  their  heads  timi  you  can 
make  an  elder  bush  bear  white  berries  by  scolding  it. 

It  is  quite  wonderful  what  a  passion  some  men  have  for  what  ifiey  call  pruning 
trees,  and  what  I  call  murdering  them  by  inches.  Only  put  a  knife  or  saw  into 
their  hands,  and  a  tree  before  them,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  only  because  they 
were  not  bom  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  that  their  neighbors  have  any  heads  left  on 
their  shoulders.  Gardeners  from  the  **  auld  countrie" — especially  sJl  such  as  have 
served  their  time  behind  a  wheel-barrow,  are  mighty  fond  of  this  sort  of  thing. 
One  of  these  **  gintlemen"  was  lopping  off  and  utterly  despoiling  the  natural  ways 
of  a  fine  linden-tree  lately.  When  he  was  cross-questioned  a  little  as  to  what  he 
about,  ruining  the  tree  in  that  manner,  he  replied :  "  Bless  yer  sowl  I  I'm  only 

littin'  the  hair  intil  itl"    Bat,  in  fact,  many  a  better  gardener  than  this  Paddy 
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— manj  a  maa  who  has  done  as  good  things  in  the  gardening  way  in  Great 
Britain  as  can  be  done  anywhere  in  the  world — ^is  placed  in  the  same  awkward  fix 
when  he  comes  into  a  country  with  a  dry,  hot  climate  like  the  United  States.  All 
his  life-long  has  he  been  bnsy  learning  how  to  ''let  the  air  in"  to  the  top,  and 
keep  the  wet  away  from  the  roots,  till  it  is  a  second  nature  to  him,  and  he  finds  it 
almost  as  impossible  to  adopt  jnst  the  contrary  practice  when  he  gets  to  America 
as  it  is  for  a  Polar  bear  to  lay  aside  his  long,  white,  furry  coat,  and  walk  about  like 
a  tropical  gentleman  in  his  natural  nankeen  pantaloons  and  waistcoat.  He  cuts 
away  at  his  trees  to  let  in  the  sun,  and  raises  up  his  flower-beds  to  drain  o£f  the 
wet,  when  it  is  just  the  rery  sun  and  drought  that  we  have  too  much  of.  No  man 
can  be  a  good  gardener  who  will  not  listen  to  reason,  and  in  a  country  where 
nature  evidently  meant  leaves  for  umbrellas,  take  care  how  you  snap  your  fingers 
at  her,  by  pruning  without  mercy,  and  "  HtHn*  the  hdtr  inP^ 

If  you  find  some  of  your  transplanted  trees  flagging,  and  looking  as  if  they 
were  going  to  say  good-by  to  you,  don't  imagine  you  can  save  them  by  pouring 
manure  water  about  their  roots.  You  might  as  well  give  a  man  nearly  dead  with 
d^ility  and  starvation,  as  much  plum-pudding  as  he  could  make  a  hearty  meal  of. 
The  best  thing  yon  can  do  is,  first  to  reduce  the  top  a  little  more  (or  a  got>d  deal 
more  if  needful),  for  the  difficulty  most  probably  is,  that  we  have  more  top  to 
exhaust  than  root  to  supply.  Then  loosen  the  soil,  and  water  it  if  dry,  and  lastly, 
mtUch  the  ground  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  This  you  may  do  by  covering  it 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  straw,  litter,  tan-bark,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to 
keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist,  so  as  to  coax  them  into  new  growth.  Watering  a 
transplanted  tree  every  day,  and  letting  the  surface  dry  hani  with  the  sun  and 
wind,  is  too  much  like  basting  a  joint  of  meat  before  the  kitchen  fire,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  decent  treatment  for  anything  living.  If  your  tree  is  someUiing  rare  and 
curious,  that  you  are  afraid  will  die,  and  would  not  lose  for  the  world,  and  yet 
that  won't  start  out,  in  spite  of  all  your  wishes,  syringe  the  bark  once  every  night 
after  sunset.     This  will  freshen  it,  and  make  the  dormant  buds  shoot  out. 

If  yon  find  any  of  your  fruit-trees  barren,  from  too  great  running  to  wood, 
about  the  first  of  June  is  the  time  to  shorten  back  the  long  shoots,  and  clip  or 
pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  side  shoots,  so  as  to  force  the  tree  to  expend  its  substance 
in  making  fruit  buds,  instead  of  wasting  every  bit  of  sap  in  overgrowth. 

Make  war  upon  insects  all  this  month,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  the  chief  duty  of  man  to  destroy  them  (there  is  no  doubt  about  its  being 
the  chief  duty  of  the  gardener).  Tobacco  water  is  your  main  weapon,  and  with 
a  syringe  or  a  hand-engine,  yon  can,  if  you  take  them  in  time,  carry  such 
slaughter  into  the  enemy's  camp  as  would  alarm  the  peace  society,  if  there  is  one 
among  these  creeping  things.  Slugs  on  rose  bushes,  or  the  green  fly  on  plants, 
will  make  their  appearance  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  as  the  weather 
gets  hot,  and  the  nights  summery.  The  time  to  open  your  light  artillery  upon 
the  "  inemy,"  is  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  just  after  sun-down-r-the  latter  the 
better  time,  by  all  odds.  Find  out  whether  they  "roost"  on  the  nnder  or  upper 
side  of  the  leaves,  or  nibble  away  at  the  tender  points  of  the  shoots,  and  shower 
them  to  the  tune  of  "  Old  Virginny" — f,  e.,  strong  tobacco  water.  If  your  plant 
is  of  a  delicate  substance,  mind,  however,  that  you  don't  give  it  a  fainting  fit  as 
well  as  the  vermin.  Always  make  the  tobacco  water  by  mixing  some  rain  water 
with  it,  for  such  plants,  and,  if  you  have  had  no  experience  in  the  matter,. dilute 
and  use  some  on  a  single  plant  before  you  undertake  your  whole  border.  After 
half  a  day,  you  can  tell  how  it  works,  and  act  accordingly.  What  you  want  is, 
strength  enough  to  kill  the  insect,  and  not  enough  to  injure  the  young  leaves,    i  ' 

An  Old  Dioger. 
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GROUNDS  FOR  EARM  HOUSES. 

BY  L.  DXJRAin),  DEBBT,  OONNEOTICUT. 

Ths  groands  which  are  aboat  a  farmer's  dwelling  are  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance, and  Uiey  should  be  stadied  and  looked  after  bj  t^e  farmer  himself.  The 
ordinary  manner  in  which  fiEtrmers  look  upon  this  subject  is  more  a  matter  of  in- 
difference in  regard  to  site  or  situation  as  will  be  more  often  seen  bj  the  choice 
thej  make  in  selecting  their  house  lots.  In  laying  out  grounds  for  fi^rm  houses, 
no  general  rule  perhaps  can  be  giyen  as  to  extent  of  land  occupied ;  all  will  de- 
pend on  circumstances,  the  amount  of  lands  to  be  laid  out,  the  expense  of  doing 
the  work,  Ac.  Every  farm  house  should  have  some  grounds  around  it  appropriate 
to  and  with  the  style  of  the  buildings  which  the  farmer  has  adopted  for  his  resi- 
dence. At  least,  an  acre  of  land  should  be  set  off  for  this  purpose,  for  the  most 
moderate  and  least  unpretending  farm  house  in  style  and  architecture,  size,  &c. 
And  yet  how  often  is  it  that  we  see  farm  houses  set  as  near  the  highway  as  posrt- 
ble,  while  old  rubbish,  such  as  broken  carts,  ploughs,  sleds,  wagons,  and  the  like, 
lie  scattering  by  the  broken  garden  fences,  while  the  wood-pile  is  often  left  so  near 
tiie  door  that,  taking  the  broken  farming  tools  and  the  wood  together,  they  make 
up  the  wan  features  of  the  outside  show  of  the  farm  house.  All  this  comes  from 
a  want  of  a  little  taste  shown  and  laid  out  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  which  is  so 
often  neglected  by  him  as  being  of  no  particular  consequence.  But  this  influence 
for  neglect  of  home  embellishments  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  does  not  stop  with 
Mm ;  It  is  transmitted  to  his  sons,  and  they,  in  turn,  either  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  sire,  or  else  they  abandon  the  farm  and  farm  pursuits  altogether,  and.  go 
into  some  buuness  which  they  can  make  some  "  money"  at  and  live.  Now  who 
cannot  see  what  the  natural  influences  would  come  to  when  a  life  is  spent  on  the 
hrm  with  no  object  in  view  save  that  of  buying  lands  and  a  constant  accumu- 
lation of  hard  labor  to  subdue  the  same,  to  a  profitable  account.  But  when  a 
spirit  of  home  improvements  takes  possession  of  the  farmer  he  will  very  90on  show 
it  out  in  his  life ;  his  sons  will  naturally  become  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  and 
hence  a  whole  revolution  on  this  subject  may  take  place  in  a  neighborhood  in  a 
few'years.  In  speaking  of  grounds  for  farm  houses,  we  do  not  intend  to  include 
"  Park  Scenery,"  though  it  may  be  all  well  enough  to  allude  to  it  Generally 
speaking,  in  this  country  the  best  kept  grounds  are  the  public  ones,  such  for  in- 
stance as  ''  Greenwood  Cemetery,"  also  " Mt.  Auburn"  and  "Boston  Common ;" 
each  and  all  of  these  places  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  rural  art. 
Among  those  grounds  of  a  private  nature-  and  large  dimensions,  we  may  name 
"Montgomery  Place,"  "Barevurych,"  "Kenwood,"  "Mount  Hope,"  &c.,  on  the 
Hudson.  Also  in  connection  with  these  we  may  name  Mr.  Wadsworth's  farm, 
"  Meadow  Par^,"  of  several  hundred  acres  interspersed  with  giant  oaks  and  elms 
at  Oenesee.  Of  course  no  ordinary  or  common  farmer  can  have  grounds  of  such 
dimensions,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  have.  Yet  the  influence  of  such 
works  and  outlays  by  men  of  liberal  means  has  a  great  effect  on  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  country  at  large,  much  more  so  than  they  have  a  just  idea  of.  And 
while  the  common  farmer's  grounds  may  be  confined  to  a  single  acre,  yet  it  may 
be  made  as  useful  as  grounds  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent.  In  laying 
out  grounds  of  some  extent,  it  is  usual  to  have  the  roads  or  carriage  "  drives" 
take  a  serpentine  or  circuitous  route  winding  about,  forming  all  sorts  of  "freaks" 
'  their  course.  But  when  the  grounds  are  tolerably  level  or  slightly  inclined, 
that  as  good  or  better  effect  may  be  produced  by  crossing  the  drives 
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nearly  right  angle  with  each  other.  AIbo  a  bold  straight  drive  from  the  street 
directly  np  to  the  house,  when  the  situation  of  the  house  will  admit  of  it,  may 
have  as  good  or  better  e£fect  than  the  usual  circuitous  drire.  Of  course,  a  drive 
straight  over  a  knoll  or  bright  point  of  land  would  not  be  economy  or  in  good 
taste.  But  in  this  case  the  drive  should  take  the  circuitous  route,  and  wind 
around  on  the  lowest  grades  to  overcome  the  resistance  easy.  As  to  the  natural 
forest  trees,  they  may  be  managed  according  to  the  owner's  taste  pretty  much. 
About  all  the  attention  they  require  will  be  to  keep  down  the  uuderfoush  and  thin 
out  some  of  the  thickest  of  the  smaller  trees,  take  off  the  dead  limbs,  then  leaving 
the  trees  to  take  pretty  much  their  own  course.  Stagnant  waters  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  nuisance,  yet  on  large  grounds  there  may  be  numerous  small 
ponds  that  are  fed  from  the  bottom  by  springs.  Such  ponds  may  and  will  often 
remain  apparently  fresh  through  the  year,  and  although  not  as  agreeable  as  run- 
ning water,  yet  they  are  worthy  of  protection  and  consideration  by  the  fieurmer. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  common  farmer  can  sp^id  or  lay  out  a  great 
amount  of  time,  ez|)ense,  or  labor,  on  grounds  of  this  character.  Hence  he 
should  choose  a  house  lot  where  nature  has  or  will  do  a  good  part  of  the  labor, 
though  the  farmer  will  consider  that  his  extra  labor  on  such  grounds  is  not  lost 
or  thrown  away.  This  work  can  be  done  by  litUes  and  at  odd  spells  where  the 
fiarmer  has  really  a  taste  for  such  work,  and  in  no  way  will  it  interfere  with  his 
ordinary  farm  work.  One  of  the  finest  ornamental  shrubs  that  may  adorn  the 
farmer's  grounds  may  be  found  we  think  in  the  common  *'  Forest  Laurel,"  or  what 
the  farmers  call  "  Oreen  Ivy,"  to  be  bad  in  any  quantities  in  most  all  forest  lands. 
This  shrub,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  dark  evergreen  through  the  year,  growing  from 
three  to  six  feet  high,  as  may  be.  About  the  20th  of  Jnne  it  comes  into  flower, 
and  then  for  some  two  weeks  may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  variegated  flowers, 
bright  pink,  light  pink,  &c.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  these 
flowers  by  going  to  the  forest  may  see  for  themselves  if  they  are  not  worthy  of 
note  and  remark.  We  declare  that  if  the  common  S^mia  was  a  foreign  shrub 
and  was  imported  and  sold  at  $5  of  $10  a  plant,  it  would  be  seen  and  found  in 
most  of  the  amateur's  grounds  in  the>  country.  But  as  it  can  be  had  for  asking 
or  nothing  as  a  wild  shrub  no  cultivator  takes  any  notice  of  it  whatever,  and  so 
the  "  Oreen  Ivy"  is  left  to  its  own  glory,  and  is  considered  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
quence, unless  it  be  to  "  poison  slieex>"  by  eating  the  green  leaves  in  the  winter 
season.  This  may  be  true  if  the  sheep  were  to  eat  the  leaves  to  any  great  extent, 
which  ^ey  may  do  when  the  ground  is  covered  wiUi  snow.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
this  shrub  may  be  transplanted  in  the  spring  or  fall  witii  little  or  no  trouble,  while 
the  after  culture  would  be  or  need  but  little  attention.  Who  will  try  this  shrub 
the  coming  season,  and  report  progress  on  the  trial,  as  an  ornamental  shrub  for 
grounds  in  future,  for,  as  an  evergreen  bush,  we  think  it  (without  the  flowers),  as 
highly  ornamental  and  instructive. 


^   NOTES  ON  EVERGREEN  TREES. 

BT  J.y  WISSTOHSSTKB,  PA. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  the  large  number  of  Evergreen-trees  introduced  into  this 
country,  I  doubt  very  much  any  one  being  able  to  name  more  than  six  varieties 
that  are  perfectly  unexceptional,  as  regards  hardiness,  shape,  color,  adaptation  to 
every  soil,  &c.  Now  I  am  aware  I  am  going  contrary  to  the  favorite  hobby  of 
some  scores  of  wealthy  amateurs,  who  have  both  the  time  and  means  to  gratify 
tastes  by  protecting  the  more  tender  varieties  through  the  winter ;  yet  those 
have  not  the  space  to  devote  to  so  large  a  collection,  are  often  at  a  loss 
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select  sncli  as  are  adapted  to  their  particular  situation.  After  experiencing  snch 
a  severe  winter  as  the  one  we  have  just  passed  through,  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to 
discard  quite  a  number  of  half  hardj  trees  from  my  list.  Who  has  not  frequently 
heard  the  remark,  lately,  that  we  may  never  have  so  hard  a  test  for  our  tender 
plants  again  t  And  now  perhaps  Just  as  they  become  fully  established,  and  are  a 
pride  to  the  owner,  some  bright  frosty  morning  you  will  find  the  thermometer  20^ 
or  80^  below  zero,  and  they  are  forever  after  an  eyesore,  being  the  fashionable 
color  of  Victoria  Brown ;  therefore  but  few  of  the  rarer  trees  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  limited  grower. 

Upon  examining  several  of  my  old  specimen  trees  after  spring  opened,  I  was 
exceedingly  disappointed  in  finding  them  entirely  dead.  The  Gupressus  funebris, 
three  feet  high,  killed  root  and  branch ;  Buxus  arborescens,  do. ;  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata  has  been  lessening  every  year,  and  finished  its  course  this  spring.  Taxns  bac- 
cata,  hibemica,  pyramidalis,  ftc,  killed  nearly  to  tiie  ground.  Euonymus  japo* 
nica  and  its  varieties  about  used  up.  Cedrus  libani  and  deodara,  the  former  dead, 
and  the  latter,  a  tall  beautifnl  plant,  now  resembles  an  old  broom,  worn  to  the 
stump.  European  Silver  fir  (P,  peetinaia),  contrary  to  my  expectations,  is  com- 
pletely spoiled ;  even  our  common  cedars  and  junipers  are  severely  injured. 

And  now  for  my  list  of  six  Evergreens,  which  embraces  the  following : — 

The  Norway  Spruce  (A.  exceka)  stands  pre-eminent  and  unrivalled;  it  com- 
bines all  that  the  most  fastidious  could  expect,  as  it  is  applicable  to  all  situations 
and  soUs,  whether  in  the  neat  front  yard  of  the  modest  cottage  or  farm  house,  or 
the  more  extended  lawn  of  the  wealthy  proprietor ;  standing  alone,  it  becomes 
the  pattern  of  a  perfect  tree,  being  of  a  regular  pyramidid  shape,  a  gpracefnl 
drooping  habit,  rich  green  color,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  most  intense  cold, 
and  an  extremely  rapid  growth ;  the  foliage  may  not  be  quite  so  delicate  as  the 
following ;  yet  there  is  something  so  majestic  in  its  appearance  as  almost  to  com- 
mand respect. 

Hemlock  Spruce  (A.  eanadenns)  is  most  assuredly  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
preceding ;  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  lawns  where  it  will  have  room  to  de- 
velop its  beauty.  Some  superb  specimens  are  in  the  grounds  of  the  late  Samuel 
and  Joshua  Pearce,  near  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Bhotan  Pine  (P.  exedsa)  is,  hi  my  estimation,  the  finest  by  far  of  all  the  pines, 
being  close  and  thick,  contrary  to  the  majority  of  the  family ;  the  leaves  are  long 
and  handsome ;  its  branches  have  a  tendency  to  droop,  rendering  it  particularly 
graceful ;  it  proves  entirely  hardy  with  me,  having  grown  it  for  six  yeitrs ;  my 
specimen  has  reached  the  height  of  nine  feet  In  one  locality  I  have  heard  com* 
plaints  of  an  insect  destroying  the  leader,  but  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
regular  complaint  I  have  retained  it  on  the  list. 

White  Spruce  (A,  alba),  known  with  us  as  the  "Double  White  Spruce.'*  It 
makes  a  magnificent  tree,  although  some  of  the  species  approach  so  near  the  A. 
Nigra  as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable  from  that  variety ;  it  is  easily  known  by  the 
peculiar  bluish  green  leaves  and  numerous  short  branches ;  it  is  regular  in  its 
growth,  and  makes  a  thick  mass  of  foliage. 

American  Arbor- vitee  (T.  occidenialis)  is  known  too  well  to  need  a  description, 
although  it  richly  deserves  one.  Any  person  who  would  plant  the  Chinese  variety 
in  preference  to  the  former,  I  think,  must  certainly  be  devoid  of  taste,  as  the  latter 
is,  at  best,  but  an  open,  straggling  grower,  and  is  rather  tender  also. 

Siberian  Arbor-vitsB  (71  Siherica\  fdthough  rather  more  of  a  stranger,  pro- 
mises to  be  a  much  greater  acquisition  than  I  expected.  The  color  is  of  rich 
green,  of  a  perfect  shape,  extreme  hardiness,  and  will  make  a  splendid  spe- 
either  planted  singly  or  in  groups. 

y 


So  mnch  for  mj  list  |  and  now  I  hope  it  rnnj  wake  up  a  retort,  as  if  there  is  a 
better  selection  to  be  made  I  should  like  to  own  them. 

N.  B. — I  unintentionally  omitted  that  mj  Cryptomeria  japonica  was  used  simi- 
lar to  Mr.  H.  W.  Sargent's,  of  Woodnethe,  having  great  difficulty  in  keeping  it 
heretofore,  but  the^past  winter  it  had  no  protection,  and  has  lived  beautifully;  but 
may  go  next  winter,  who  knows  J 


VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY— NO.   2. 

BY  TAKDLKY  TATLOE,  LOUDON  COUNTY,  VA. 

Almost  all  vegetable  physiologists,  in  describing  the  assimilation  and  growth 
of  trees  and  plants,  assume  that  the  sap,  being  imbibed  by  the  roots,  and  con- 
taining mineral  and  other  matters  necessary  for  growth,  is  first  carried  by  the 
pores  of  the  plant  to  the  leaves,  and  there  uniting  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
imbibed  by  them,  is,  by  the  aid  of  sunlight,  decomposed,  and  thus  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  It  is  then  returned  downward  by  another  set  of  vessels, 
and  is  deposited  as  new  layers  in  the  growth  of  the  plant.  This  theory,  like 
many  others  in  the  infancy  of  inve^igations,  is  likely  to  be  modified,  and  one 
assumed  more  in  conformity  with  the  simplicity  always  observable  in  nature's  laws 
when  fully  understood.  Where  is  the  evidence  that  sunlight  does  decompose  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  release  oxygen  from  its  combination  vrith  carbon  7  The  fact 
that  carbopic  acid  gas  is  imbibed  by  the  leaves,  and  oxygen  given  out,  may  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  theory,  but  now,  when  chemistry  is  shedding  its  light  on  this 
branch  of  science  as  well  as  others,  it  would  seem  that  electricity  can,  with  more 
plausibility,  be  considered  as  the  decomposing  agent. 

Professor  Gray,  in  his  Botanical  Text-Book,  considers  "light"  as  affecting  "  the 
chemical  decomposition  of  one  or  more  of  the  substances  in  the  sap  which  con- 
tains oxygen  gas,  and  the  liberation  of  this  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  air."  He  then  continues :  "  The  chemist  can,  in  certain  cases,  liberate 
oxygen  gas  from  its  compounds,  but  only  by  the  aid  of  powerful  reagents,  or  of  a 
heat  equal  to  red-hot  iron."  But  does  not  the  beautiful  art  of  electrotyping,  or 
gUding  by  galvanism,  separate  "  oxygen  from  its  compounds"  without  a  degree  of 
"  heat  equal  to  red-hot  iron  f "  And  who  will  say  that  a  very  small  stream  of 
electricity  from  a  galvanic  battery,  may  not  effect  the  same  object,  only  requiring 
longer  time  ?  Nature  effects  by  imperceptible  degrees  what  man  can  only  accom- 
plish with  more  rapidity  in  less  time,  and  on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  the  Farmert*  Cruide,  published  in  numbers,  and  commenced  in  .1850  by 
Leonard,  Scott  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  Henry  Stephens  and  John  P.  Norton,  is  an 
essay  on  "Electro-Oultnre"  that  serves  to  explain  the  theory  under  consideration. 
In  this  essay,  William  Sturgeon,  of  Manchester,  who  had  successfully  applied  this 
principle  to  cultivation,  and  has  shown  the  relation  which  exists  betwixt  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  ur  and  the  earth,  says  that  'Hhis  active  element  of  nature  is  so 
universally  diffused  throughout  every  part  of  the  terrestrial  creation,  that  it  be- 
comes an  occupant  of  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  shell  of  air 
that  surrounds  it,"  and  considers  that  "  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  and  crops  of 
every  kind,  partake  of  this  electrical  distribution,  and  that  each  individual  object 
is  possessed  of  more  or  less  of  this  extraordinary  element.  A  disturbance  of 
the  electric  fluid,  in  any  body,  may  be  accomplished  either  by  abstraction, 
addition,  or  by  merely  forcing  a  part  of  it  to  some  particular  side  of  the  body 
operated  on. 

"In  the  first  condition,  the  body  would  be  electro-negative,  in  the  second,  electro- 
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poMve^  in  the  third,  dectro-polar.  Any  individual  object  or  body  may  be  potiHve 
to  another,  whilst  it  is  negative  to  a  third.  Hence  the  ahedute  electric  state  that 
any  body  can  appear  in  ia  in  the  polar — a  condition  growing  plants  must  necessarily 
assame.  A  similar  inequality  of  electric  force  occurs  among  growing  plants  and 
their  manures,  and  even  amongpst  the  yarious  elements  which  constitute  the  latter, 
no  two  of  them  being  precisely  alike  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  particles  con- 
stituting each  and  erery  variety  of  soil,  are  endowed  with  a  peculiar  electric  force 
— a  circumstance  of  immense  importance  in  the  contemplation  of  the  vegetable 
physiologist. 

*'  The  metals  are  the  best  electrical  conductors,  but  there  aare  many  other  kinds 
of  matter  which  rank  high  in  this  capacity ;  such  are  trees  when  full  of  sap-water, 
and  consequently  all  growing  plants  by  virtue  of  the  water  they  contain.  Moist 
land  is  also  a  conductor  of  electricity.  Dry  sand  is  a  bad  conductor ;  so  is  dry 
mould  of  every  kind ;  but  limestone  rock  and  dry  chalk  are  still  worse ;  and  dry 
i^r  is  a  worse  conductor  than  any  of  the  rest,  though  moist  air  is  a  tolerably  good 
conductor. 

"  Another  grand  law  of  electricity  is,  that  the  transmission  is  uniformly  from 
the  positive  to  the  negative  parts.  Now,  as  this  is  a  universal  law  when  electric 
fluid  is  transmitted  from  one  body  or  object  to  another,  it  follows  that  the  electro- 
poeitive  state  of  the  air,  contiguous  to  growing  plants,  causes  Uie  latter  to  become 
electro-polar,  even  when  they  are  in  the  act  of  transmitting  fluid  to  the  ground, 
their  upper  parts  being  negative,  relative  to  the  roots,  whilst  the  latter,  in  their 
turn,  are  posUive  to  the  contiguous  manure  and  soil,  to  which  they  deliver  up  the 
fluid,  or,  rather,  such  portions  of  them  as  are  not  retained  for  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  plants. 

"From  this  train  of  reasoning,  we  are  led  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  points 
in  vegetable  physiology.  The  electro-polar  condition  of  plants  qualifies  them,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  for  the  performance  of  those  operations  which  develop  electro- 
chemical phenomena,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  laws  of  this  beautiful 
branch  of  electricity  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  admirably  complied  with  in  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  their  foliaceous  parts;  for,  in  this  process, 
the  eUctro-poiidve  carbon  is  drawn  to  the  eUctro-negative  poles  of  the  plants  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  any  electro-negative  pole,  artificially  made,  would 
release  the  carbon  ftrom  the  oxygen,  and  select  it  in  preference.  This  remarkable 
fact,  based  as  it  is  on  the  strict  principles  of  electric  action,  not  only  establishes 
a  correct  view  of  the  modus  operandi  by  which  plants  are.  enabled  to  acquire  food 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  foliage,  but  appears  to  be  well  calculated  to 
give  a  clue  to  every  operation  by  which  vegetables  become  nourished,  and  elaborate 
their  food,  in  all  the  variety  of  structure  they  so  beautifully  assume. 

"  Contemplations  on  electro-chemical  forces,  thus  disencumbered  of  complexity, 
lead  by  easy  gradations  to  many  recondite  operations  of  nature,  and  to  the  dis- 
covery of  those  hidden  actions  by  which  the  ever-varying  transformations  of  mat- 
ters are  accomplished.  They  are  well  calculated  to  afford  a  clue  to  those  atomic 
operations  which,  in  silent  reclusion,  select  the  appropriate  materials,  convey  them 
to  their  destination,  and  elaborate  them  in  the  structure  of  every  vegetable  tissue 
that  is  found  within  and  upon  the  land." 

Here,  then,  this  theory,  for  its  simplicity  and  adaptation,  challenges  omr  consent 
— no  roundabout  way  of  attaining  an  end ;  for  if  the  former  were  the  true  one, 
and  all  matters  necessary  for  growth,  had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  leaves  to  be  or- 
ganized or  fitted  for  assimilation,  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that  the  deposition 
of  woody  matter  would  be  greatest  near  the  leaves  soon  after  it  was  prepared. 
But  we  know  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact,  and  very  wisely  has  it  been  so  decreed 
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The  larger  increase  in  bnlk  near  the  roots  enables  the  tree  to  wittistand  the  acca- 
molated  force  of  the  winds,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  its  top. 

One  circumstance  maj  be  noted  Uiat  has  been  brought  forwaitl  as  a  strong 
argument  for  the  downward  flow  of  sap,  and  that  is  the  &ct  that  amateur  cultira- 
tors  sometimes  practise  what  is  called  ring^g  a  branch  to  induce  fruitfulness — 
that  is,  cutting  a  ring  of  bark  out  of  a  limb,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  or 
more,  during  summer.  The  effect  is,  that  while  the  growth  of  leaves  and  smaJIer 
branches  is  retarded,  that  part  immediately  above  the  incision  will  increase  faster 
than  the  part  just  below.  And  if  we  admit  that  the  sap  rises  to  the  leaves  through 
the  sap-wood,  and  descends  beneath  the  bark,  carrying  with  it  matter  ready  pre- 
pared for  growth,  the  fact  might  be  accounted  for  on  iHSd  principle  supposed.  But 
by  admitting  electricity  as  the  decomposing  agent,  the  fact  can  be  as  readily  ac- 
counted for.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  imbibed  by  the  roots  and  by  the  leaves,  if 
decomposed  by  electricity  passing  either  upward  or  downward,  would  deposit  its 
carbon  nearest  to  the  place  of  entrance — ^that  is,  that  what  was  received  by  the 
roots  would  form  wood  nearest  the  roots,  and  that  nearest  the  leaves  would  form 
the  wood  of  the  upper  branches.  Hence  the  carbonic  acid  g^,  in  descending 
from  the  leaves  through  the  sap-water  (the  largest  part  of  which  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  bark),  and  meeting  with  an  obstruction  by  the  incision  and  removing 
a  portion  of  the  bark,  would  accumulate  and  be  decomposed  there,  thus  adding  a 
larger  portion  of  organizable  matter  to  a  less  vigorous  circulation,  thereby  inducing 
greater  fruitfulness ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  among  orchardists,  that  a  rapid 
growth  in  wood  is  opposed  to  fruit  bearing,  and  vice  ver$a. 

The  writer,  having  long  felt  an  objection  against  the  theory  of  the  downward 
flow  of  sap,  as  never  having  seen  any  facts  in  support  of  that  view,  was  gratified 
in  reading  the  article  on  ''  Electro  Culture,"  as  the  explanations  on  assimilation 
and  growth  of  vegetables  in  that  article  appeared  more  reasonable,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  known  facts,  and  was  entirely  free  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
old  theory.  Claiming  the  right  of  every  individual,  however  humble,  to  give  his 
views  on  any  subject  of  inquiry,  and  wishing  to  see  can^d  investigation  promoted, 
this  essay  is  submitted  to  ^e  readers  of  the  HorticuUunst, 


DESCRIPTION  OP  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

BESIONBD  BT  FBXDKBICK  0.  VHTHEBS,  ARCHITXCT,  mSWBTJRG,  OK  THE  HITDSON. 

Wb  have  .engraved  for  this  month  a  country  house,  which  is  to  be  built  on  a 
site  where  a  fine  view  of  the  Hudson  River,  with  the  Highlands  and  West  Pointy 
can  be  obtained  from  the  windows  of  all  the  principal  rooms. 

The  entrance  porch  is  made  (as  it  should  be  in  every  house)  a  marked  feature, 
and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  inclosed  in  the  winter  by  hanging  doors  to  the 
archway. 

Upon  entering  the  hall,  the  visitor  finds  himself  directly  opposite  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room,  which  communicates  with  the  dining-room  on  one  side,  and 
with  the  libraiy  on  the  other,  the  three  rooms  thus  forming  an  elegant  and  con- 
venient suite. 

The  oatside  aaglea  of  Ae  library  are  cut  off,  and  the  windows  and  chimney  are 
placed  in  such  a  way,  that  a  person  sitting  by  the  fire  may,  at  the  same  time,  enjoy 
the  lovely  prospect  which  this  room  commands.  In  the  opposite  angles  of  Uiis 
room,  book-cases  take  the  place  of  the  vrindows ;  there  are  also  book-cases  at  the 
sides  of  the  door  leading  to  the  drawing-room.  The  walls  of  the  library  are  to 
be  panelled,  and  the  floor  inlaid  with  oak  and  blade  walnut 
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The  cttfiing-iooin  and  drawing-room  opfea  «pon  an  ample  veranda,  directly 
facing  the  river,  making  a  pleasant  resort  for  summer  afternoons.  The  dining- 
room  is  connected  with  the  kitchen  by  a  convenient  pantry.  The  principal  stair- 
case is  entered  from  the  main  hall  through  an  archway,  and  leads  to  the  chamber 
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floor,  where  are  four  bed-room9  and  a  dreesing-rooiii  over  the  main  part,  with  a 
bath-room  and  two  servants'  bed-rooms  over  &e  kitchen  wing. 

The  house  is  to  be  bailt  of  good  brick,  with  cnt-stone  dressings,  and  is  to  be 
left  nnpainted.  The  mortar  nsed  is  to  be  darkened,  in  order  to  avoid  the  white 
lines  which  give  so  cold  and  disagreeable  -an  appearance  to  ordinary  brick  work. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  we  shoold  leave  brick  hooses  nnpainted.  Their  color, 
when  bricks  of  good  quality  are  nsed,  is  not  onpleasant,  and  time  softens  and 
varies  the  natural  tints  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  Vines,  such  as  the  American 
and  English  Ivies,  cling  with  friendly  tenacity  to  the  surface  of  brick,  while  nothing 
can  be  more  charming  than  the  contrast  of  the  soft  tints  of  red  with  the  delicate 
greens  and  browns  of  the  foliage.  No  house  in  the  country  should  be  without  its 
mantle  of  creepers,  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  pro- 
tects what  it  hides  from  decay ;  and  yet,  nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  the 
attempt  to  make  these  creepers  cling  to  painted  brick  and  its  wood.  Lastly,  it 
is  not  only  better,  on  the  score  of  beauty,  to  leave  the  bricks  in  their  natural  state, 
but  it  is  also  more  economical.  The  cost  of  a  new  coat  of  paint  every  two  or 
three  years,  particularly  on  a  house  so  large  as  the  one  we  have  been  examining, 
is  an  item  seriously  to  be  considered.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  bricks  ns^ 
should  be  of  the  very  best  quality ;  still  less  need  they  be  pressed.  Only  let  them 
be  well  laid,  with  the  joints  well  pointed,  and  well  clothed  with  vines.  Time,  the 
beautifier,  will  do  the  rest 

The  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  Vermont  slate.  The  cost  of  the  whole,  in- 
cluding furnace,  grates,  &c,,  will  not  exceed  $10,000. 


DEOREPITTIDE   OF  THE  PEAR-TREE. 

BT  J.  DE  JONOI,  BBUS8SL8. 

EvsBY  individual  being,  whether  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature,  has  its  ave- 
rage period  of  existence,  during  which  it  passes  through  all  its  stages,  falls  into 
decay,  and,  arrived  at  its  limit,  disappears  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  many 
years  as  a  seedling  Pear-tree  requires  to  arrive  at  its  full  growth,  so  many  years 
it  takes  to  decay  and  die  off.  Tho  age  depends  on  the  particular  race,  its  degree 
of  acclimation,  the  conditions,  more  or  less  fisivorable,  under  which  the  tree  has 
been  planted,  and  the  care  with  which  it  has  been  subsequently  managed. 

Of  all  fruit-trees,  the  Pear,  when  sprung  from  a  good  race,  attains  the  greatest 
age.  This  age  varies  from  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  up  to  three 
hundred  years,  or  more.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  its  age  by  examining,  when  the 
tree  has  been  sawed  over  by  the  ground,  the  annual  layers,  which  show  the  pro- 
gress of  its  growth,  its  stoppage,  and  decline.  These  layers,  very  large  near  the 
centre,  become  smaller  and  smaller  towards  the  circumference,  where  they  are 
almost  imperceptible.  It  is  in  accidental  situations  that  trees  attaining  the  great- 
est age  are  found ;  but  the  soil  must  be  rich,  deep,  and  free  from  stagnant  water. 
From  these  observations,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  corroborated  by  every  care- 
ful observer,  it  will  be  understood  how  ;iecessary  it  is,  in  our  cold  and  variable 
climates,  when  it  is  intended  that  the  trees  should  attain  a  great  age,  only  to 
plant  stocks  raised  from  seeds  of  hardy  and  vigorous  sorts.  In  raising  from  seed, 
there  are  always  some  seedlings  which  have  no  similarity  to  their  parents.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  selection  in  the  second  year  of  their 
growth.  All  the  seedlings  having  a  smooth  bark,  of  an  olive-green  color,  spotted 
with  gray,  and  a  stem  that  naturally  grows  straight  and  upright,  may  be  considered 
to  possess  the  characteristics  indicative  of  firmness  of  growth  and  long  duration. 


FEARS  ON  THE  QX7INGB. 


The  seedlings  from  the  Wild  Pear  of  the  woods  have  been  patronized ;  some 
authors  have  recommended  the  Socr^e  Yerte  Pear,  which  sncceeds  better  in  a 
strong  soil  than  those  of  the  Poire  d'Amande  and  Napoleon.  In  several  experi- 
ments made  within  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  obtained  fine  stocks  from  these  three 
varieties,  bat  have  foand  that  the  most  substantial  have  been  derived  from  the 
Sacr^e  Yerte.  Nevertheless,  we  have  observed  that  vigorous  varieties  from  re- 
cent regenerations  gave  a  better  result.  The  stocks  which  were  selected  and 
planted,  were  budded  in  the  summer  of  the  fourth  year  of  their  growth,  not  at 
six  inches  above  the  ground,  but  at  three  feet  or  more,  for  the  following  reason  : 
Trees  worked  too  near  the  ground  are  liable  to  sun-stroke,  as  formerly  stated, 
whilst  those  budded  at  the  height  of  three  feet  are  not.  Those  young  trees  raised 
for  orchard  culture,  do  not  undergo  any  cut  or  wound  which  cannot  heal  the  same 
season.  Their  shoots  are  shortened  back  at  the  proper  period,  in  order  to  form 
a  fine  pyramid,  either  with  a  half  stem  or  tall  stem ;  and,  when  older,  the  trees 
are  subjected  to  a  moderate  thinning  of  the  branches.  Thus  treated,  they  afford 
the  prospect  of  good  crops  for  many  years.  It  will  be  understood,  that  the  nearer 
we  conform  in  practice  to  the  rules  of  a  rational  system  of  cultivation,  the  farther 
we  put  off  the  period  of  weakness  and  decay,  and  the  more  we  deviate  from  such 
system  the  sooner  does  that  period  arrive.  Crops  too  heavy  for  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  too  severe  pruning,  and  inconsiderate  lopping  or  thinning  of  the  branches, 
and  inattention  to  the  destruction  of  insects,  are  so  many  causes  which  hasten  the 
period  of  individual  decay  in  the  Pear-tree.  The  time,  however,  will  come  when 
attention  to  all  these  points  is  useless,  when  the  tree  loses  its  vigor,  and  only  pro- 
duces poor  and  flavorless  fruit,  containing  no  seeds.  The  terminal  shoots  are  short, 
slender,  their  bark  cracks,  and  they  no  longer  perfect  their  wood,  losing  their 
leavesj  and  becoming  dried  up. 

When  a  tree  presents  these  characteristics  of  old  age,  it  ought  to  be  destroyed, 
for  it  uselessly  occupies  room,  has  an  unsightly  appearance,  and  can  only  deposit 
diseased  excretions  by^  its  roots,  which  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do.  No 
other  tree  ought  to  be  planted  in  the  same  place  till  many  years  have  elapsed, 
unless,  indeed,  the  soil  occupied  by  the  decayed  tree  be  removed.^  ffani^ner^' 
Chronicle. 


PEARS  ON  THE  QUINCE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Pomological  Society,  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  exhibited  three  pyramidal  Pear-trees,  and  with  them  the  following 
memoranda.  He  said :  "  The  trees  (Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey)  are  from  seven  to 
eight  years  old.  No.  1,  a  tree  budded  on  the  Quince,  has  struck  root  from  the 
collar  of  the  graft ;  as  soon  as  this  took  place,  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  all 
the  Quince  roots  died,  for,  as  will  be  seen,  the  stump  is  quite  bare.  These  (Pear) 
roots  penetrated  into  the  solid,  calcareous  clay  to  the  depth  of  nearly  five  feet, 
and  so  hard  was  the  clay  that  the  spade  could  not  penetrate  it  so  as  to  take  them 
out  to  their  full  length.  As  soon  as  these  roots  struck  into  the  clay  the  tree  ceased 
to  bear,  and  its  shoots  became  full  of  cankery  spots,  the  leaves  more  green  than 
those  on  the  Quince  roots,  and  the  young  shoots  more  vigorous,  although  they 
cankered  and  died  back.  Out  of  a  plantation  of  two  thousand  pyramids  of  this 
variety  on  the  Quince,  only  the  tree  now  sent  and  another  have  struck  root  from 
the  collar  of  the  g^raft,  and  both  are  in  the  same  state.  Last  year,  every  tree 
except  these  two  was  covered  with  the  very  finest  fruit ;  the  tree  sent  did  not 
bear  one — ^the  other  produced  two  or  three,  which  were  cracked,  spotted,  and 
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worthless.  No.  2  is  a  tree  of  the  same  sort,  on  the  Quince  stock,  which  grew 
within  five  feet  of  No.  1 ;  this,  in  common  with  the  others  in  the  same  plantation, 
has  no  canker,  and  hafi  borne  fine,  clean  fruit.  The  soil  is  moist,  and  brings  od 
moss  to  a  small  extent.  No.  3  is  od  the  Quince,  apd  is  a  young  tree  that  has 
been  twice  remoyed.  Trees  of  this  kind,  where  soil  is  not  favorable  (and  I  have 
a  part  of  my  nursery  the  soil  of  which  is  very  wet  and  cold),  1  remove  biennially, 
giving  them  a  compost  of  sand  and  rotten  manure.  In  a  few  years,  their  roots 
become  like  those  of  rhododendrx)ns,  and  keep  close  to  the  surface,  so  that  the 
trees  keep  in  good  health,  and  bear  profusely.  The  fibrosity  of  the  roots  of  the 
tree  sent  is  remarkable." 

These  specimens  were  extremely  interesting,  showing  as  they  did  that  the  Quince 
was  better  suited  for  certain  kinds  of  soils  than  the  Pear  stock ;  they  also  showed 
how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  the  roots  of  our  fruit-trees  near  the  surface,  and  in- 
dicated that,  under  certain  circumstances,  at  least,  to  deep  rooting  we  owe  barren- 
ness and  canker. — Ihid. 


•  XDrC<»t'B  TABLB. 


Cuba. — ^A  short  look  at  Cuba  hai  made  an  impreasioai  on  ns  never  to  be  efliMed.  The 
notes  and  obsezrations  made  on  the  tour  haying  relatfen  to  topics  little  touched  upon  in 
books,  we  shall  prepare  in  time  to  commence  their  publication  in  the  June  number.  Where 
the  noTolty  of  yegetatioU)  and,  indeed,  of  ereiything  else,  is  to  striking,  it  requires  some 
time  to  recover  from  one's  surprises,  to  be  enabled  to  give  sketches  with  any  kind  <^  gravitj. 
A  perpeiual  tpring,  to  the  Northern  man,  is  something  to  think  upon  the  remainder  of  one's 
life. 


Bzccr8B& — l^xij  matten  that  demand  our  attention,  are  neoeesarlly  deferred  UU  next 
month,  when  we  hope  to  bring  up  all  anrearages. 

Thz  Wkathbb. — Up  to  the  time  we  write  (April  21),  the  weather,  throughout  a  large  dis- 
trict of  our  countiy,  has  continued  unusuallj  odd.  Snow  fell  on  the  17th,  at  Louisyille,  to 
the  depth  of  four  inches.  On  the  first  of  April,  the  Pride  of  China  was  in  Ml  flower  at 
New  Orleans,  and  the  forest-trees  were  in  nearly  full  leaf  on  the  4th;  a^old  wind  from  the 
north  set  in,  and,  on  the  5th,  there  was  a  heavy  ficest  that  injured  the  com  and  pwhaps 
the  sugar  cane  about  New  Orleans.  At  Natches,  on  the  6th  and  6th,  the  heavioBt  winter 
clothing  was  a  neoessitj ;  this  winter  weather  accompanied  ui  up  to  Philadelphia  bj  the 
land  route.  On  the  12th,  the  thermometer  at  Montgomeiy,  Alabama,  stood  at  44P ;  on  the 
14th,  in  the  higher  regions  of  Qeoigia,  it  was  420 ;  on  the  16th,  at  Augusta,  fires  were  neces- 
sary in  every  house,  and  wood  was  in  great  demand ;  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  passengers  who  stepped  hastily  from  the  cars,  slipped  down  on 
a  very  heavy  frost,  which  covered  everything  like  a  mantle  of  snow.  The  fruit  in  this  large 
region  of  country  is  materially  injnned,  if  not  entirely  destroyed.  Pears,  at  Atlanta,  as 
large  as  ripe  beans,  were  entirely  frosen,  and  black.  Further  north  than  Washington,  fruit 
was  not  80  forward,  and  escaped  this  visitation.  We  are  yet  to  hear  the  result  to  the  sugar- 
cane ;  cotton,  in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  was  not  generally  up,  and  so  fkr  escaped. 
The  West  and  Southwest  has  suffered,  but  the  disaster,  we  trust>  is  not  so  great  as  we  wit- 
nessed in  the  "  sunny  South." 

On  the  19th  and  20ih  a  severe  northeast  storm,  accompanied  by  heavy  snow  as  tax  south 
as  Pennsylvania,  and  consequently  a  depressed  thennometer,  swept  over  a  large  district  of 
country,  and  placed  people  in  a  state  of  despair ;  the  fruit  buds  hereaway  were  somewhat 
injured,  but  generally  they  were  not  so  muoh  advanced  as  to  leave  us  without  hope  that 
many  are  safo. 


Books  Aim  Catalooi7B8  vacmvEb, — ^A  Practical  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants. 
Charles  h.  Flint,  A.M.    New  York:  Putnam  k  Ca 

Deseriptive  Catalogue  of  a  choice  ooUection  of  F^ruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &e.  ftc. 
sale  by  D,  Chaunoey  Brewer*  Hampden  Nursery,  Springfield,  lliassachusetts. 

M.  B.  Bateham  &  Co.*b  Catalogue  Columbus  Nursery,  Ohio  (EUwanger  &  Barry,  and 
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Bateham,  Proprietors) ,  oontains  an  essa/  on  planting  and  managing  trees,  with  a  list  of 
their  stock,  and  additional  obsenuitions  of  interest. 

New  Tork  State  Agricnltnral  Society's  List  of  Preminms  and  Regulations  for  the  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Fair^  to  be  held  at  BnOiftlo,  October  6,  7,  8,  9, 1867.  Look  out  for  prises, 
which  are  numerous  and  liberal. 

Mr.  K  W.  Bull  sends  us  a  fine  pictxure  of  the  Concord  Grape,  with  testimonials  such  as 
no  one  who  reads  them  can  resist,  but  must  ^*  plant  immediatelj."  The  words,  in  lai^ge 
letters,  "  Inch  in  Diameter !"  '<  No  Mildew,  Rot,  or  Drop  Off  I"  has  alreadj  induced  an  order 
from  ourselyes  for  this  yarietj,  so  much  esteemed  at  the  eastward,  and  already  coming 
northwards  into  favor. 

Eztrait  du  Catalogue  des  Plantes  oultir^es  ches  Pel6,  Rue  de  Lourcine,  Paris,  1857. 

A  Li^t  of  Plants  for  sale  by  John  Wilson  at  the  Albany  Nursery,  N.  Y.  Very  neatly  got 
up,  and  varied  in  contents. 

Reports  of  the  Committee  for  1866  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  Schedule 
of  Prises  for  1867.    Boston.    To  be  further  reported  on. 

N.  Coe,  Bsq.,  of  Oregon  Territory,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  seeds  and  flowers  from  that 
interesting  region.    We  shall  report  on  their  beauty  and  value  in  due  time. 

Arotio  Adventure.    Edited  by  Epes  Sargent,  Boston.    Philips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

J.  M.  Thorbnm  &  Co.,  16  John  St.,  New  York,  advertise  that  they  have  the  true  Imphee 
or  Sorgo  Seed,  at  one  dollar  a  pound,  and  have  placed  a  pound  at  our  disposal  for  triaL 

Mr.  R.  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  will  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  valuable  packages  of 
seeds,  and  a  superb  specimen  of  the  silky  dress  of  his  Cashmere  herd. 


Tbb  Nbw  Yam. — ^The  following  scrap  is  from,  the  Cottage  Gardener ,  and  signed  by  a  man 
of  multifiurious  accomplishments : — 

(<  The  most  i>erfect  indifference"  is  shown  by  the  new  Yam  to  "  the  most  rigorous  seasons  ;** 
It  is  most  peifectly  hardy.  The  evidence  is  most  conclusive  to  prove  that  the  bigger  the 
'^sets"  or  seed,  the  larger  will  the  crop  dig  out.  All  potting,  and  all  fiddling  with  it,  Is 
a  perfect  waste  of  time.  Trench  the  ground  as  deep  as  for  parsnips,  and  put  in  spanking 
long  Yams  in  the  first  week  in  March,  and  let  them  alone  entirely  for  the  rest  of  the 

D.  Bbatov." 


Ro0M.-^A  knowing  man  writes  to  the  Gardener$'  Chronicle  about  Roses :  ^  Let  them  have 
an  eye  to  every  point  that  tends  to  perfection^— vigorous  habit,  constancy,  free  blooming, 
and,  above  all,  handsome  and  abundant  foliage,  not  forgetting  high  perfume.  These  are 
what  we  must  look  for,  now-a-days,  in  every  new  Rose  that  is  brought  before  the  public, 
and  a  variety  that  has  not  all  these  qualities  more  or  less  in  advance  of  its  compeers,  has 
no  business  to  pass  muster.  Above  all,  however,  let  handsome  fdiage  be  aimed  at ;  for,  as 
an  old  cultivator  of  this  lovely  flower,  I  can  answer  for  it  that  a  clean,  luxuriant  foliage  is 
the  very  making  of  a  Rose.  We  amateurs  do  not  want  varieties  from  which  a  choice  bloom 
can  only  be  plucked  now  and  then.  To  any  beginner  in  the  cultivation  of  Roses,  I  would 
say :  ''Never  rest  till  you  have  procured  Madame  Laflky  and  William  Jesse,  and  let  him 
add  Coupe  d'Heb^,  Jules  Margottin,  William  Grifliths,  Baronne  Halles,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Blairi  No.  2  (Hyb.  China),  Auguste  Mie,  Prince  Lten,  Gdant  des  Batailles,  Baronne 
Provost,  Pius  IX.,  and  Mrs,  Rivers  (the  best  white).'* 


A  Nbw  Gabdeh  IxFuncxHT. — ^Recently,  at  Edinburgh,  we  saw  in  operation  an  implement 
which  combines  the  advantages  of  the  hoe  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  harrow,  a  grubber,  or 
and  a  plough,  or,  rather,  a  machine  for  earthing  up  potatoes,  &o.— all  this  in  one, 
worked  by  one  person.    Of  its  great  utility  we  oannot  possibly  speak  too  highly, 


to  market  gaidenen  espeeially,  and  in  thoee  efttablishments  where  Idtohen  gardening  is 
carried  on  eztensiyelj,  it  will  be  most  yalnable.  The  inventor  of  this  multum  in  patvo  in- 
etmment  is  C.  K.  Sirewright,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  it  tested  in  the  presenoe  of  a 
few  who  are  interested  in  hortionltnzal  pnrsnits.  Its  eost  is  aboat  £4  [or  twenty  dollan.] 
The  implement  is  so  oonstmcted  that  it  can  be  used  with  five  hoes  or  cutters,  and,  hj  means 


of  a  simple  oontrivanoe,  it  can  be  extended  or  reduced  to  a  width  of  fhnn  twelre  inches  to 
two  feet.  By  removing  the  cutters,  and  inserting  iron  teeth  about  eight  inohes  in  length, 
it  can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  fork ;  and  by  moving  these,  and  placing  side 
knives  in  the  form  of  a  plough,  ridges  can  be  thrown  up  with  great  ease.  We  were  told 
that  the  saving  of  labor  with  one  of  these  imiflements  was  very  great,  one  man  doing  easily 
and  most  effectively  the  work  of  four;  indeed,  we  are  quite  convinced  that  it  is  of  great 
pnetioal  utility  in  the  culture  of  tunxips,  cabbage,  and  other  green  orops. — London  Fhrist, 

Bm  wnmsD  on»B  Obouvd*— A  oommunioaiion,  relative  to  the  preBerration  of  bees 
during  winter,  has  Just  been  made  at  the  Royal  Central  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Saillet, 
Jr.    The  prindpai  foots  contained  in  it  are  as  follows : — 

**  The  ezperienoe  of  M.  Forstner,  Instructor  at  Havengan,  reported  by  the  Society  at 
Munich,  seems  to  prove  it  possible  to  pieserro  bees  under  ground  during  winter. 

''In  a  part  of  his  gaxden,  quite  sheltered  firam  dampness,  M.  Forstner  dug  a  deep  well  of 
eight  feet,  four  foot  long,  and  three  wide.  The  bottom  wis  filled  with  pebbles  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot.  To  protect  the  bees  foom  any  water  that  would  trickle  through,  this  fltat  bed  was 
covoBsd  with  another  one,  composed  of  pine  leaves,  which  received  in  its  tum  a  bed  of 
beaten  flax  of  a  foot  in  thickness. 

''The  80th of  October,  he  lowered  into. this  pit  two  hives,  contsining  two  vigorous  swanns. 
At  tho  extremity  of  each  hive,  he  had  adapted  several  pipes  of  quill  pens,  open  at  each 
end,  intended  to  allow  the  air  to  enter;  the  one  weighed  about  sixty-three  pounds,  and  the 
other  thirty-two*  The  spaces  between  the  hives  were  filled  lightly  with  pea  haubn ;  the 
whole  covered  again  with  about  half  a  foot  of  pine  leaves ;  at  last,  the  excavation  was 
hermetically  dosed  by  an  old  broken  door,  which  was  covered  over  with  a  little  earth, 
trampled  upon. 

"  The  temperature  being  warm,  the  21st  of  March,  of  the  year  following,  Mr.  Forstner 
withdrew  his  hives,  and  discovered  they  had  lost  nothing  in  weight.  In  the  smallest,  in 
closing  a  young  swarm,  which  had  as  yet  constructed  only  the  half  of  its  house,  he  found 
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oidj  four  dead  bees  ;  he  mored  into  it  two  haiidefal  from  the  other  hire,  whero  the  swarm 
was  completely  established,  tad  which  was  too  contracted  for  the  great  number  of  bees 
in  it. 

**  The  hires  were  carried  back  to  the  places  thej  vsvallj  occupied,  and  were  found  to  be 
of  faU  weight. 

*<  Then  an  astonishing  dilTerence  was  prored  in  the  acconnt  of  the  loss  among  the  hiTcs 
which  had  passed,  the  winter  in  the  ground,  and  those  preserred  in  the  nsnal  way. 

'<  In  short,  the  hire  of  sixty-three  pounds  still  weighed  fifty-nine  pounds ;  the  second,  of 
thirty-two  pounds,  had  only  lost  fifteen  ounces,  while  one  of  the  other  hires,  which,  in 
autumn,  had  weighed  fifty-two  pounds,  now  weighed  but  thirty-nine,  and  another,  which 
previously  weighed  forty-two  pounds  ten  ounces,  was  now  but  twenty-eight  pounds  ten 
ounces. 

"  M.  Forstner  has  not  been  able  to  discorer  whether  the  bees  consume  less  under  ground, 
or  if,  as  is  probable,  they  fall  into  a  sort  of  torpid  sleep,  from  which  they  rouse  sooner  than 
other  insects,  on  account  of  the  hatching  of  the  young  bees.  However  that  may  be,  the 
swarms  on  which  this  ezpeilence  rests  were  full  of  rigor,  indefatigable  after  sweet  riches, 
and  famished,  earlier  than  is  common,  reiy  pretty  swarms  ;  their  honey  was  perfect. 

**  The  author  of  this  experience  adds,  that  to  preeerre  field  mice  and  moles  from  the 
hires  thus  kept  under  ground,  it  is  necessary  to  take  preoautionaiy  measures,  such  as  pro« 
tooting  the  walls  of  the  pit  by  an  iron  trellis." — Flore  de  Serves, 


WiSTABiA  snrBifBiB. — ^Tho  following  query  and  answer,  cut  from  the  London  Cottage  Gctr- 
d«n«r,' applies  with  equal  force  to  this  country : — 

"  Climbers  for  Poles, — ^Would  you  hare  the  kindness  to  inform  me,  through  your  'Answers 
to  Correspondents,'  whether  a  Climbing  Rose  or  Wistaria  would  do  for  a  bamboo  pole  ?' 
Perhaps  you  would  guide  me  as  to  the  most  suitable,  and  as  to  the  time  of  planting  and 
soil  adapted  fn  them  f  T.  7.  Watsos. 

"  [The  aaswer  to  this  quesM^m  depends,  flrti,  on  what  part  of  this  kingdom  ike  bamboo 
pole  is  to  be  set  up.  Anywhere  in  England  north  of  London,  we  would  not  reoomanend  a 
pillar  Wistaria.  Secondly,  what  is  the  inquirer's  taste?  Which  plant  does  he  deairs  to 
eultirateT  If  this  bamboo  pole  is  to  be  set  op  in  the  plains  of  Dtnm,  or  some  raoh-Iflke 
plain,  where  a  pillar  Wistaria  would  grow  and  bloom  as  well  as  a  pillar  lose,  which  of  the 
two  woidd  you  prefer  f  We  would  select  the  Wistaria,  and  prepare  a  border  for  ft  as  we 
would  for  a  grape-rine,  in  erery  particular ;  we  would  trarel  one  thooaand  miles  to  find  a 
Wistaria  worth  planting.  It  would  need  to  hate  been  growing  finr  the  last  three  yean  in  a 
pot,  and  the  last  season's  growth,  to  be  orer  four  feet.  Ninety-nine  Wistarias  out  of  a 
hundred,  if  pinched  in  pots,  are  not  worth  a  groat  the  dosen.  It  seldom  happens  that  a 
Wistaria  under  6f .  M,  is  worth  having  as  a  gift.  7%e  fsct  is,  people  do  not  yet  understand 
the  treatment  of  this  tree.  Our  pillar  Wistaria  should  be  pruned  exactly  like  a  pear 
pyramid.]" 

CiTLTUBB  OF  TUB  BosB. — ^Tho  tlmo  approaches  for  planting  Roses ;  with  some  of  our  readers 
it  is  at  hand.  A  word  as  to  their  culture  is,  howerer,  always  in  season.  If  the  ground  Is 
light,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mix  good  strong  loam  with  it,  for  they  do  not  grow  well  in  light 
soil.  Loam,  therefore,  is  as  essential  as  dung.  They  always  grow  best  on  strong  land ;  take 
care,  therefore,  to  supply  strength  by  mixing  loam  as  well  as  dung  whererer  you  are  going 
to  plant  them.    Presuming,  then,  that  you  are  beginning,  send  to  a  respectable  gardener,  and 

soon  as  they  are  ready  to  take  up  they  will  be  forwarded.  Supposing  they  are  standards^ 
sharp  knife,  and  whererer  the  ends  of  the  roots  hare  been  broken  or  chopped  oif,  out 
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the  rough  end  or  bruised  part  swaj.  Then  dig  jonr  hole  where  the  ground  Is  prepared,  and 
plant  it  with  the  collar  of  the  root  juat  below  the  surface,  for,  if  deeper,  they  will  not  flourish, 
and  will  sometimes  dwindle  and  die.  Thrust  a  strong  stake  down  of  such  a  length  as  shall 
just  reach  the  head,  and  to  this  stake  fasten  the  tree  in  an  upright  jposition.  Water,  to 
settle  the  earth  about  the  root,  and  tread  the  earth  firm.  If  there  be  any  very  long  shoots 
to  the  head,  shorten  them  a  little,  because  the  wind  has  great  power,  and  might  break  them. 
But  pruning  should  be  deferred  until  the  spring,  which  we  will  suppose  to  hare  arrived. 
Now,  with  a  sharp  knife,  out  off  all  weakly  shoots  close  to  the  base,  and  shorten  all  the  ripe 
wood  to  two  or  three  eyes,  taking  care  that  the  top  eye  left  shall  point  outwards  or  down- 
wards. When  the  shoots  push,  rub  off  any  that  grow  inwards.  The  tree  will  bloom  freely 
unless  attacked  by  the  maggot,  which  is  genera^d  in  the  very  heart  of  the  bud ;  but  when 
the  first  buds  have  been  destroyed  by  the  maggot,  it  is  only  the  first  bloom  that  is  lost ;  the 
tree  will  recover.  When  the  autumn  comes,  you  may  just  shorten  some  of  the  longest 
branches,  to  lighten  the  head  a  little,  and,  in  spring,  properly  prune  them  again.  Now,  you 
may  study  the  form  of  the  tree  in  your  pruning,  bearing  in  mind  that  all  the  shoots  which 
grow  inwards  where  you  have  omitted  to  rub  them  off  must  be  out  clean  away,  except 
where  you  leave  them  longer  for  the  sake  of  forming  the  head.  The  head  ought  to  be 
formed  by  several  branches  growing  outwards,  equally  divided  as  it  were,  and  if  two  are 
close  together,  let  one  be  removed.  In  pruning,  therefore,  some  regard  should  be  had  to  an 
equal  growth  all  round.  As  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  head  of  the  tree  as  good  in  form  as 
possible,  as  soon  as  we  can,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  when  we  prune,  that  a  top  eye  is  sure 
to  grow  stroUg ;  the  second  may  grow,  and  sometimes  the  third  will  start.  This  ought  to 
give  us  a  good  Idea  of  what  the  tree  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  may  induce  us  to 
ent  in  more  or  less,  as  will  best  assist  the  form  of  the  head.  It  ought,  however,  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  weakly  shoots  are  useless  and  mischievous,  and  so,  ahto,  is  every  branch  that 
grows  inwards,  and  helprto  fill  up  the  interior  of  the  head.  The  stocks  of  tree  Roses  will 
every  now  and  then  send  out  branches,  which  not  only  deprive  the  heads  of  great  nourish- 
ment, but  they  are  also  in  the  way.  They  should  therefore  be  removed  at  once — ^the  instant 
they  are  discovered ;  whether  they  come  from  the  root  or  the  stem,  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  grow* 

Roses  on  their  mtm  roots  Wftut  the  same  kind  of  soil,  mixed  with  peat  or  sAnd  to  lighten 
ft,  as  their  fibres  and  roots  are  not  so  robust  as  those  of  the  brier,  and  especially  some  of 
the  more  delicafb  varieties.  If  the  small  sortii  are  intended  for  a  bed,  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  up  the  soil  on  purpose  all  orer  the  bed.  If  they  are  isolated  planta,  straggling  about 
here  and  there,  a  circle  of  one  or  two  feet  may  be  enough  for  each  plant,  but  this  is  sup- 
posing the  soil  too  light.  If,  however,  it  is  good,  strong,  kitchen  gwrden  soil,  or  like  it,  a 
litHe  dung  forked  into  the  ground  will  do  a^  that  is  wanted.  If  intended  to  olimb  on  a 
wall,  or  front  of  a  house,  or  on  poles  or  arches,  we  must  calculate  on  their  growing  for  years, 
and  therefore  provide  more  fitting  soil  to  ramble  in ;  at  the  same  time,  we  may  bear  in  mind 
that  good,  strong  loam  naturally  forming  the  ground  can  hardly  be  improved  for  Roses  that 
are  to  stand  for  years.  Fruit-trees  do  well  on  natural  loam,  and  so  will  evexything  else, 
and,  when  we  are  making  a  plantation  of  Roses,  we  may  look  at  the  productions  around  us, 
and  if  the  trees',  shrubs,  and  fiowers,  are  growing  strong  and  well,  we  need  trouble  our  heads 
very  little  about  a  change.  Some  persons  plant  all  the  dwarf  fancy  kinds  of  Roses  in  good 
soil,  about  a  foot  apart,  and  then  cover  the  surface  with  large  fiint  stones,  building,  as  we 
may  call  it,  close  up  to  the  stems.  The  appearance  of  these  Roses,  blooming  over  the  fiat 
stones,  is  very  curious,  but  no  one  can  dispute  that  they  are  pretty.  They  keep  on  fiower- 
ing  till  the  frost  settles  their  affairs  for  the  season,  and  the  roots  are  so  protected  by  the 
stones  that  tiiey  survive  even  a  hard  winter.  They  are  cut  down  to  the  surface 
stones,  and,  in  the  spring,  they  come  out  stronger  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  spread 
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over  the  flints.  Bnt  this  modo  ia  onlj  adapted  for  the  small  dwarf-growing  sorts,  of  the 
natnre  of  the  Crimson  China,  of  which,  however,  there  are  now  seTeval  yarieties. 

Climbing  Roses  will  often  remain  without  a  fair  start  the  first  season  ;  if  so,  cat  them 
down  tolerably  close  before  they  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring.  There  will  be  no  mistake  the 
second  season ;  they  will  throw  up  from  the  ground  yeiy  strong  shoots,  and  70a  have  onlj 
to  direct  and  fasten  them  where  thej  are  to  remain.  The  weak  shoots  that  oome  up  or  oat 
of  the  wood,  being  useless,  shoold  be  taken  awaj.  The  side  branches  of  the  long  shoots 
should  be  spurred  in  to  one  or  two  eyes,  and,  when  the  space  intended  to  be  covered  is  once 
complete,  70a  have  only  to  out  in  the  summer's  growth  to  the  last  two  or  three  eyes.  If 
you  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  roots  have  at  all  exhausted  the  soil,  the  most  easy 
way  of  supplying  the  deficiency  is  to  make  a  bank  round  the  root,  and  apply  liquid  manure, 
a  spadeful  of  rotten  dung  stirred  into  five  gallons  of  water,  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
water  with  the  clear  liquor  till  it  has  all  soaked  to  the  roots. 

Roses  for  show  must  be  fastened,  to  prevent  their  being  frayed  by  their  own  leaves,  and 
shaded  from  the  broiling  sun,  for  you  will  scaroely  find  a  perfect  bloom  in  a  hundred  when 
left  to  the  mercies  of  wind,  dust,  and  midday  rays.  A  Rose  bloom  must  not  be  touched  by 
a  leaf,  for  the  slightest  rub  bruises  and  spoils  it.  Let  the  bloom  be  tied,  to  prevent  it  mov- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  the  leaves  and  branches  that  could  be  blown  against  it  must  be  tied 
back.  An  oiled  paper-cap  over  it,  like  an  umbrella,  will  keep  off  the  sun  and  rain. — 
Midland  Florist. 

AxswBBS  TO  CoBBBSFOimafTS. — (P.  T.,  Canada  West.)  The  most  complete  work  on  the 
melon  is  that  of  M.  Jacquin,  Paris,  but  now  difficult  to  procure.  His  list  contains  eighty- 
eight  varieties,  with  as  many  colored  figures,  each  one  being  accompanied  by  a  representa- 
tion of  a  slice  of  the  fruit,  to  Indicate  the  color  and  thickness  of  the  fiesh  and  rind ;  an 
example  is  also  given  of  the  branch  of  an  Individual  variety  of  each  class,  displaying  the 
foliage,  blossoms,  and  manner  of  growth.  The  work  is  founded  on  practical  experience. 
The  manner  of  pruning  recommended  is  this :  When  the  plant  has  four  leaves,  exclusive 
of  the  cotyledons,  it  is  out  down  to  two ;  the  branches  proceeding  from  their  axils,  having 
Just  unfolded  the  third  leaf,  are  again  out  down  to  two ;  and  if  these  fail  to  show  fruit 
blossoms,  the  same  is  repeated,  when  they  wHl  invariably  do  so.  The  object  is  to  insure 
the  emission  of  fruit  blossoms,  which,  in  the  melon,  usuaUy  oooun  on  the  second  ramifica- 
tion from  the  parent  stem,  but  always  on  the  third. 

(W.  W.  T.)    Wait  in  patienoe ;  Rome  was  not  built  in  ev%n  a  week. 

(Rosa  S.)  Be  sure,  when  you  plant  your  rose  bushes,  that  the  soil  is  well  drained ;  yoa 
may  do  this  in  several  simple  ways.  For  instance :  Dig  the  holes  twice  as  deep  as  yoa 
have  heretofbre  thought  needful,  and  place  in  them  stones  or  broken  flower-pots ;  indeed, 
the  latter,  if  whole,  will  form  an  eff^tual  drainage,  receiving  water  instead  of  soU,  and 
holding  it  till  it  disappears.    Place  them  upside  down. 

(B.  W.  R.)  Of  the  DuvauGf  there  are  four  species  in  cultivation  in  Europe,  and  perhaps 
in  America,  all  handsome  evergreen  bushes,  with  bright,  shining  foliage ;  the  leaves  are 
small,  oblong,  and  toothed,  with  numerous  small  flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  small, 
dxy  berries.  The  foliage  emits,  when  bruised,  a  strong  but  not  unpleasant  odor  of  turpen- 
tine. A  pretty  phenomenon,  which  will  interest  children  as  well  as  grown  persons,  ia  ex- 
hibited by  the  leaves  of  Davaua  ovata  and  some  other  plants ;  the  leaves,  or  parts  of  leaves, 
**  after  lying  a  short  time  upon  water,  wUl  be  found  to  start  and  Jump  as  if  they  were  alive, 
while  at  the  instant  of  each  start  a  Jet  of  oily  matter  is  discharged  into  the  water.  This 
circumstance  appears  to  be  owing  to  some  peculiar  irritability  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
leaves,  which,  when  acted  upon  by  water,  causes  the  turpentine  sacs  that  abound  in  them 
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to  empty  themselves  with  violenoe,  and  the  movement  of  the  leayes  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
recoil  produced  by  the  dischai^e.  Thns  we  have,  in  every  leaf,  a  sort  of  vegetable  battery, 
which  will  keep  np  its  fire  until  the  stock  of  ammunition  is  expended." — Botanical  Register. 
The  movements  of  the  leaves  upon  the  water  have  been  compared  to  a  fleet  of  ships  Em- 
ployed in  manucBvring,  or  to  persons  engaged  in  dancing. — See  Loudon's  Gardeners^  Magc^ 
xinCf  vol.  ix.  p.  377.    The  Schinul  moUe  presents  the  same  curious  phenomena. 

OoflsiP. — Cowper  writes  thus  to  his  friend  Newton :  "  I  delight  in  baubles,  and  know 
them  to  be  such ;  for,  viewed  without  a  reference  to  their  Author,  what  is  the  earth  ?  what 
are  the  planets  ?  what  is  the  sun  itself  but  a  bauble !  Better  for  a  man  never  to  have  seen 
them,  or  to  see  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  brute  (stupid,  and  unconscious  of  what  he  beholds), 
than  not  be  able  to  say :  '  The  Maker  of  all  these  wonders  Is  my  friend.'  The  eyes  of  many 
have  never  been  opened  to  see  that  they  are  trifles ;  mine  have  been,  and  will  be  till  they 
are  closed  forever.  They  think  a  fine  estate,  a  large  conservatory,  hothouse,  rich  as  a  West 
Indian  garden,  things  of.consequence ;  visit  them  with  pleasure,  and  muse  upon  them  with 
ten  times  more.  I  am  pleased  with  a  frame  of  four  lights,  doubtful  whether  the  few  pines 
it  contains  wiU  oyer  be  worth  a  farthing ;  amuse  myself  with  a  greenhouse  which  Lord 
Butler's  gardener  could  take  upon  his  back,  and  walk  away  with  it ;  and,  when  I  have  paid 
the  accustomed  visit,  and  watered  it,  and  given  it  air,  I  say  to  myself:  'This  is  not  mine ; 

'tis  a  plaything,  lent  me  for  the  present.    I  must  leave  it  soon.' " The  extent  of  the 

credulity  of  mankind  scarcely  needs  illustrations ;  the  changes  of  opinion  are,  however, 
truly  curious.  Till  very  lately,  real  mummy  was  sold,  in  the  Philadelphia  drug  stores,  as 
a  curative  remedy.  Powder  of  silkworms  was  formerly  given  for  vertigo ;  mellipedes,  for 
the  jaundice;  fiy- water,  for  earache ;  five  gnats  were  considered  a  dose  of  excellent  physio; 
lady-birds,  for  colic  and  measles ;  ants  were  incomparable  for  leprosy  and  deafiiess.  A 
learned  Italian  professor  assures  us  that  a  finger  once  imbued  with  the  juices  of  a  certain 
beetle,  will  retain  Its  power  of  curing  toothache  for  a  year.  One  pundit  taught  that  the 
efforts  of  the  silkworm  to  spin  its  cocoon,  was  the  result  of  colic. ^The  instincts  of  in- 
sects in  constructing  their  habitations,  defy  our  penetration ;  there  is  one  species  which 
excavates  a  gallery  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  It  is  furnished 
at  the  orifice  with  a  curiously  constructed  door,  actually  turning  on  a  hinge  of  sUk,  and,  as 
if  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  gravity,  she  invariably  fixes  the  hinge  at  the  highest  side 

of  the  opening,  so  that  the  door,  when  pushed  up,  shuts  again  by  its  own  weight. ^The 

minority  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  1854,  signed  by  Hon.  James 
Heachan,  contains  some  home  truths.  Alluding  to  the  publications  of  the  Institute,  it  says : 
''They  are  Smithsonian  contributions  just  in  the  sense  that  the  publications  of  AppletonSi 
Putnam, and  Lippincott,  maybe  called  Appletonian contributions  to  knowledge, Putnamian, 
or  Lippincottian  contributions  to  knowledge.    The  only  difference  is  the  degree  of  credit 

obtained  for  the  work  1 In  Syria,  apricots  are  dried  in  great  quantities,  says  a  late  travel* 

ler,  and  exported  to  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Mishmutih,  where  they  constitute  a  most  pala- 
table and  convenient  article  of  a  traveller's  commissariat^  as,  when  stewed,  they  make  an 
excellent  dish,  soon  got  ready ;  the  fruit  keeps  perfectly  well  in  this  dry  climate,  and  sufiicient 
for  a  month's  consumption,  or  longer,  can  be  stowed  in  a  veiy  small  compass.  Hishmush 
was  a  principal  article  in  our  cuisine  during  our  voyage  up  the  Nile,  and,  from  its  port- 
ability, it  is  excellently  adapted  for  desert  travelling.  Zumner  d  deen  (the  moon  of  the 
faithful)  is  the  same  fhiit  differently  prepared,  and  is  equally  known  as  mishmush,  but  is 
very  inferior  in  quality  to  the  former  kind.  It  consists  of  the  pulp  of  the  apricot  rolled  out 
(after  drying,  I  should  suppose)  into  thin  sheets  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  a  foot  or  two  in 
width ;  and,  from  its  dark  color,  and  the  edges  of  the  sheet  being  left  untrimmed  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  peach  leather  of  America),  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  blacksmith's  old 
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leather  apron ;  when  dressed,  however,  it  is  no  despicable  dish,  and,  in  the  npper  country, 
is  the  kind  of  mishmtish  most  usuall/  seen  in  the  markets ;  we  oonld  seldom  procure  the 

«ntire  fruit,  and  when  we  could  it  was  rarely  of  the  best  description. Patchouly,  the 

favorite  perfume,  is  obtained  from  an  otto  cbntained  in  the  leaves  and  stem  of  an  herb 
which  grows  extensively  in  India,  and  resembling  our  garden  sage.  Its  odor  is  the  most 
powerful  of  any  derived  from  the  botanic  kingdom.  In  its  pure  state,  it  has  a  kind  of 
mossy  or  musty  odor,  analogous  to  lycopodium.    Chinese  or  India  ink  is  scented  by  some 

admixture  of  patchouly. Shagreen,  much  used,  formerly,  for  spectacle  and  other  cases, 

is  made  in  Astraoan.  The  material  is  the  strong  skin  that  covers  the  crupper  of  the  horse. 
In  its  preparation,  the  roughness  is  produced  by  treading  Into  the  skin  hard,  round  seeds, 
which  are  shaken  out  when  the  skin  has  been  dried ;  it  is  then  stained  green  with  copper 
filings  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  the  grains  or  warts  are  then  rubbed  down  to  a  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  surface,  which  thus  presents  the  appearance,  that  used  so  much  to  puzzle  us,  of 
white  dots  on  a  green  ground. ^What  is  a  billion  of  billions  ?  The  number  is  a  quad- 
rillion, and  to  count  it  at  the  rate  of  200  in  a  minute,  would  require  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  supposing  them  to  be  a  thousand  millions,  to  count  incessantly  for  19,025,875 
yee^rs,  or  more  than  3,000  times  the  period  during  which  the  human  race  has  been  supposed 

to  have  been  In  existence. The  hop  piUow  was  formerly  a  popular  application  to  produce 

sleep,  one  of  the  most  active  ingredients  of  the  hop  being  its  narcotic  essential  oil,  which 
gives  the  flower  a  peculiar  smell.  It  was  a  great  favorite  with  George  the  Third,  in  his  sleep- 
less fits. ^The  line  run  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  accordance  with  the 

Ashburton  Treaty,  it  is  not  generally  known,  cost  the  labor  of  three  hundred  men  for  eighteen 
months.  For  three  hundred  miles,  a  path  was  cut  through  the  forest,  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
cleared  of  all  trees.  At  the  end  of  every  mile  is  a  cast  iron  pillar,  painted  white,  square, 
and  four  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  bearing,  in  raised  letters,  on  its  sides  the  date  and  the 

names  of  the  commissioners  who  ran  the  line. Arago  has  left  us  this  important  diction : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  never  will  observers  who  are  trustworthy 
and  careful  of  their  reputation,  venture  to  foretell  the  state  of  the  weather, ^*  It  is  best,  there- 
fore, when  asked  if  you  are  weatherwise,  to  say :  ''  Ko ;  otherwise  1*' A  tunnel  through 

the  earth  from  England  to  New  Zealand,  would  be  nearly  eight  thousand  miles  long. 

There  is  Just  now  a  perfect  fury  among  collectors  for  majolica  ware ;  it  was  made  in  Italy, 
though  originally  in  Majorca,  and  the  best  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Raphael  is  supposed  to  have  painted  some  of  it,  and  his  pupils  more.  A  Mr.  Bemal  set  the 
fashion  of  collecting  it ;  his  collection  contained  about  four  hundred  pieces,  which  cost  him 

less  than  $5,000,  but  realized,  at  his  late  sale,  $35,000. The  great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  it 

has  been  calculated,  could  not  now  be  built  for  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 

dollars. ''The  acquisition  of  the  language  of  botany^  the  technical  terms  employed,  is 

generally  considered,"  says  Dr.  Darlington,  "a formidable  affair."  He  does  not  recommend 
learning  a  parcel  of  uncouth  terms,  without  comprehending  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
applied,  but  rather  to  look  at  the  objects,  and  examine  their  structure :  their  organs  must 
have  a  name,  and  these,  once  acquired,  are  no  more  burdensome,  but  an  acquisition.  It 
might  be  dull  work  to  take  up  a  Directory,  and  commit  to  memory  the  names  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  city,  but  if  we  go  among  them,  and  form  some  interesting  acquaintances,  we  find 
no  difficulty  in  learning  the  names  of  our  friends.  Thus,  we  ought  never  to  waste  our  time 
in  learning  mere  names  apart  from  objects  ;  the  study  of  names  and  things  should  always  go 
together.  As  soon  as  we  know  a  plant  or  tree,  we  feel  a  little  affection  for  it ;  to  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, there  is  the  formality  to  be  undergone  of  an  introduction ;  in  botany,  thus,  we 

are  continually  acquiring  new  friends, The  evident  mode  of  getting  rid  of  annual  weeds 

in  gardens  and  farms,  is  not  to  let  them  ripen  their  seeds ;  this  is  done  by  keeping  the  ground 
stirred  or  ploughed  for  a  year  or  two,  as  well  to  prevent  a  new  crop  as  to  promote  the  vege- 
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tation  of  all  the  old  ones  in  the  soil.    This  applies  to  annaals,  but,  in  the  case  of  plants 

that  spread  hj  roots,  the  extirpation  bj  hand  or  instrument  is  the  only  mode. Shak- 

speare,  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  thu  alludes  to  the  riolet  :— 

"Vlolete,  dim, 
Bnt  sweeter  than  the  llde  of  Juno*!  ejw, 
Ot  Cytlierea*!  teeftth.** 

Flowbb  Sbbdb. — ^We  have,  f^om  Mr.  Dreer,  of  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  samples  of 
his  flower  seeds,  put  up  to  go  by  mail,  which  is  a  great  oonrenience  to  distant  gardeners, 
ladies,  &c. ;  thej  have  onlj  to  put  a  dollar  in  an  envelop,  direct  it,  place  it  in  a  hole  in  a 
post-office  window,  and,  with  onlj  three  cents'  worth  of  manure  (no  water),  a  whole  bunoh 
of  seeds  will  come  u/>  in  a  few  dajrs,  without  trouble,  and  70U  can  water  at  leisure. 

R.  E.  Bliss  k  Haysv,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  whose  advertisements  have  attracted 
much  attention  in  our  pages,  have  also  sent  us  samples  (innumerable)  in  this  waj,  for 
which  thej  will  also  accept  our  thanks.  An  editor  of  a  Journal  likes  to  see  the  handiwork 
of  his  readers,  and  often  has  a  fellow-feeling  with  them  which  may  be  without  any  public 
expression,  and  jet  none  the  less  forcible  and  agreeable. 


Dbscbiptzoit  of  thb  GBBBiraoiTSSB  Aim  CoirBBBTATOBiaB  AT  SpsnroBBooK.  Bj  Thomas  Mbbhait, 
of  Germantown,  late  gardener  thereat : — 

In  numerical  order  from  the  xhansW-honse  is — 

No.  1.  A  GreenhouBe^  double  pitched,  and  38  bj  20  Iset.  It  includes  a  seed-room  and 
potting-room,  so  that  the  necessaiy  operations  of  plant  growing  can  be  carried  on  without 
exposure  to  the  open  air.  In  this  house  are  collected  plants  Arom  New  Holland,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  more  temperate  regions  of  the  earth. 

No.  2.  CofiMrva/ory—* mainly  for  Ekododmndnmi  and  Axaleae^  It  is  31  feet  1  inch  in  length 
bj  24  feet  in  width. 

No.  8.  Stove  or  Hoihouee — same  dimensions  as  No.  1.  It  Is  kept  generallj  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  BQO  or  700,  to  accommodate  plants  from  tropical  countries. 

The  abore  three  houses  form  one  complete  range,  No.  2  being  the  central,  and  considerably 
elevated  above  the  others.  Its  roof  is  supported  by  truss  work,  in  order  to  avoid  the  incon- 
Tenience  aiid  unslghtliness  of  columns.  The  whole  range  is  heated  by  hot  water  from  two 
of  Burbidge  &  Healy*s  boQers,  with  Sylvester  fumaoes,  fhmished  by  Morris,  Tasker  &  Morris, 
of  this  city,  which  answer  admirably. 

No.  4.  Cactus  House, — It  is  51  feet  in  length  and  33  feet  in  width,  double  pitched.  The 
roof;  massive  as  It  is,  is  supported  by  a  single  iron  column,  and  four  iron  braces,  running 
diagonally.  It  embraeea  the  largest  and  choicest  collection  of  those  grotesque-lookiiig  plants 
in  the  country.  Some  of  them  are  of  great  age,  and  many  reach  almost  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof.  A  single  specimen  of  the  celebrated  "Visnaga,"  or  "Tooth-Pick  Cactus,"  of  the 
globular  variety,  is  over  four  feet  in  circumference.  These  gigantic  forms  make,  as  it  were, 
a  "  body  guard"  to  the  apartments  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers,  the  Victoria  Regia  occupying 
the  adjoining  house. 

No.  5.  Lily  House — 30  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  Is  an  octagon-shaped 
tank,  24  feet  in  diameter,  In  which  the  Victoria  is  grown.  This  tank  is  formed  in  the  cen- 
tral portion,  about  14  feet  square,  being  built  up  of  brick,  4j^  feet  high.  From  the  top  of 
this  brick  centre  a  ledge  of  boards  proceeds  outwards,  about  five  feet  all  round,  handsomely 
curbed  at  its  edges,  in  order  to  contain  enough  water  to  accommodate  the  floating  leaves. 
The  brickwork  is  coated  with  hydraulic  cement,  and  boards  are  fastened  vertically  to  the 
sides  by  copper  bolts  passing  through  them  and  the  brickwork,  and  secured  by  nuts  and 
screws.  To  these  boards  brass  hooks  are  aflixed,  to  support  the  heating  pipes  hereafter  to 
be  described ;  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  tank,  as  thus  formed,  is  lined  with  sheet  lead ; 
about  4,000  lbs.  being  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  is  composed  of 
stout  hornblende  stone,  supported  on  pillars  of  masonry,  to  allow  the  four-inch  hot-water 
pipes  employed  to  heat  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  to  pass  up  and  down  in  every 
direction  beneath.  Connected  with  these  four-inch  pipes  is  a  range  of  one-inch  leaden  ones, 
which,  passing  through  the  sides  of  the  tank,  and  supported  by  the  brass  hooks  above  alluded 
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tO)  heat  tbe  water  in  the  inaide  hj  the  hot  water  olronlating  through  them.  To  equalize  the 
heat  in  the  tank,  tl^e  flow  of  two  of  these  pipes  is  led  round  the  tank  to  the  right,  and  that 
of  the  other  two  to  the  left.  The  soil  occupies  ahont  two  feet  of  the  tank's  depth,  into  which 
the  lilj  is  planted,  the  remainder  being  filled  with  water,  which  is  brought  into  the  tank 
oyer  a  planished  copper  wheel  with  floats,  by  propelling  which*  a  current  is  produced  that 
keeps  the  surface  of  the  water  clean  and  pure.  On  the  right  of  the  Lily  House,  as  we  enter 
it,  is  a  rectangular  tank  of  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  heated  to  the  same  temperature 
as  the  Lily  tank  in  the  centre,  by  a  small  pipe  led  through  it  from  the  larger  ones  beneath. 
This  is  kept  for  the  Nelumbium  Bpecioeum,  the  famous  "  Lotus"  of  the  ancients ;  Nymphcea 
eerulcB  and  N,  rubra,  the  red  and  white  water  lilies  of  China,  and  other  aquatics.  This  tank 
serves  also  as  a  nursery  for  gold  and  silver  fish,  which  are  reared  here  in  great  abundance. 

The  main  plant  of  the  Victoria  occupies  the  centre  of  the  tank.  Around  it  are  a  number 
of  small  ones  in  boxes,  intended  by  the  proprietor  for  gratuitous  distribution  amongst  those 
disposed  to  try  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  writer  feels 
a  certain  degree  of  sadness  in  learning  that  the  old  plant  of  the  Victoria,  which  had  con- 
tributed to  the  enjoyment  of  thousands,  as  well  as  received,  in  by-gone  times,  so  large  a 
share  of  his  own  attention  and  care,  has  been  discarded  for  one  of  its  own  oi&pring — ^a 
"true  American." 

A  fine  collection  of  ozotio  ferns,  for  which  the  moisture,  partial  shade,  and  temperature 
of  the  house,  are  so  well  adapted,  lines  one  of  its  sidefi.  One  end  is  covered  with  air  plants, 
growing  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  the  other  by  thut  unrivalled  creeper,  the  Ciseus  discolor,  the 
beautiful  velvety  variegation  of  the  leaves  of  which  wiU  probably  never  be  surpassed.  Two 
varieties  of  pitcher  plants,  and  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  the  very  scarce  and  beautiful 
East  Indian  plant,  Broumea  grandicq>8,  are  also  inhabitants  of  this  department.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  house,  the  light  is  admitted  through  stained  glass  of  various  colors,  pro- 
ducing a  highly  pleasing  eff^t  on  the  foliage  of  the  ferns,  and  other  desirable  plants,  within 
its  reach.  The  LUy  House  boing  separated  from  the  Cactus  House  only  by  a  nine-inch  wall, 
the  two  are  heated  somewhat  in  connection  with  each  other.  Two  boilers  are  employed. 
The  one  specially  intended  for  the  former,  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  latter,  except 
that  the  hot  water  intended  for  the  wheel  (to  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  also  led)  is 
heated  by  a  circulation  passing  through  a  leaden  pipe  to  a  reservoir  from  which  both  boilers 
are  filled  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cactus  House.  The  boiler  of  the  Cactus  House  is  larger 
than  the  other ;  and  besides  the  pipes  which  it  heats  around  "  its  own"  house,  has  a  braneh 
diveiiging  on  the  other  side,  and,  passing  round  the  Lily  House,  supplies  the  latter  with 
additional  heat  in  severe  weather. 

Betuming  from  the  Lily  House,  we  pass  4own  on  another  side  of  the  Caotus  House,  the 
raftera  of  which  are  clothed  with  Bignonia  venueta,  adorned  with  festoons  of  flowers,  Bignonia 
pieta,  Pauiflora  data,  ^c. ,  in  luxuriant  health. 

No.  6.  Orange-House — 38  feet  in  length  and  14  in  width.  This  house,  besides  containing 
a  collection  of  trees  such  as  its  name  implies,  and  immense  specimens  of  American  Aloe,  or 
Century  Plant,  India  Rubber,  Camphor  Tree,  Finger  Lemon,  Forbidden  Fruit, different  kinds 
of  teas  and  other  plants  merely  requiring  protection  from  frost  in  the  winter  season,  contains 
also  the  main  reservoir  from  whence  all  the  houjies  are  supplied  with  water.  It  is  lined 
with  lead,  and  contains  about  2,000  gallons.  The  water  is  forced  up  by  two  of  Douglas' 
largest  (No.  6)  rams,  from  springs  rising  on  the  farm,  1,500  feet  distant.  One  of  these 
supplies  the  Mansion-House  in  the  summer  season,  the  excess  flowing  over  from  a  higher 
reservoir  being  led  into  this.    Adjoining  this  house,  and  running  parallel  with  it,  is 

No.  7.  The  Orchid-House— SS  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  in  width.  This  house  is  heated 
by  hot  water,  partly  with  four-inch  pipes,  and  partly  on  the  "  tank  system,"  and  by  the 
same  boiler  used  for  the  last  house.  A  brick  pit  is  constructed  inside,  which,  near  its  top, 
supports  a  divided  iron  tank,  open  above,  and  through  which  water  flows  when  heated,  and 
returns  again  to  the  boiler,  lliis  is  covered  over  by  tarred  oak  slats,  sustaining  a  bed  of 
gravel  upon  which  plants  requiring  moist  bottom  heat  are  placed.  From  apertures  in  the 
side  of  the  brick  pits,  steam  is  made  to  permeate  the  house,  when,  and  as  desired.  There 
is  probably  no  house  on  the  premises  more  interesting  than  this  one.    A  house  properly 
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adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  air  plants  of  the  tropics,  hanging,  apparently  from  threads,  to 
the  branches  of  trees,  or  seemingly  springing  from  dried  blocks,  trunks;  and  old  roots,  as 
described  in  the  narratlyes  of  tropical  trarellers,  is  one  of  the  sights  often  heard  of,  but 
seldom  seen  in  this  countiy  as  yet.  In  this  house  may  generally  be  seen  some  of  these 
wonderful  productions  of  Flora  in  flower — now  resembling  some  bird,  now  some  moth,  and 
at  other  times  butterflies,  or  other  insects.  The  celebrated  Espiritu  santo,  or  **  Dove  Plant" 
of  the  Isthmus,  seems  to  grow  and  flower  here  as  perfectly,  if  not  better,  than  in  its  native 
looikUUes. 

No.  8.  Ftntfry— 31  feet  in  length  by  12  feet  in  width,  on  the  <<  lean-to"  principle.  This 
house  has  an  ordinary  furnace  and  brick  flue,  by  which  grapes  may  be  forwarded  a  little 
earlier,  when  desired,  than  in  those  in  the  **  cold  vinery." 

No.  9.  Vinery — same  dimensions  as  the  last,  and  heated  In  the  same  manner. 

No.  10.  Nectarine-House— 62  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  on  the  same  principle,  and  in 
range  with  the  two  last.  The  nectarines  are  trained  to  trellises  against  the  wall,  on  the 
highest  side.  Black  Hamburg  Grapes  principally  occupying  the  rafters  in  front.  There  is 
no  artificial  heat  in  this  house,  it  being  employed  as  a  cold  yinery  as  well  as  a  Nectarine- 
House. 

No.  11.  FtR^rsf— called  the  '^  White  House,"  because  there  are  no  others  than  White  Ghrapee, 
"  Muscat  of  Alexandria,"  growing  in  it.    It  is  31  feet  by  16. 

No.  12.  Finery— comprising  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  grapes.  Dimensions  same  as 
the  preceding.  Both  these  houses  are  heated  by  hot  water  from  one  large  boiler,  with  the 
oiroulation  capable  of  being  so  regulated  to  any  required  temperature  without  interfering 
with  that  of  the  other.  The  vines  on  the  rafters  are  taken  down  during  the  winter,  and 
boxed  upf  so  that  the  warmth  inside  the  house  has  no  effect  on  them,  while  the  process  of 
forcing  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Figs,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  ^c,  in  tubs  and  pots,  is 
being  carried  on.  Strawberries  are  ripened  in  these  houses  in  February,  Figs  in  March, 
Grapes  in  April,  Apricots,  Peaches,  fpc,  in  May.  Both  houses  are  neatly  paved  with  pressed 
brick,  as  most  convenient  and  agreeable,  where  so  many  trees  oover  the  floor,  and  requiring 
the  freq^uent  attendance  of  the  gardener. 

No.  13.  Forcing-House — 50  feet  by  10.  Used  for  forcing  vegetables  and  propagating  cer- 
tain kinds  of  plants.  It  is  heated  by  hot  water.  It  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  in 
the  warmest  of  which  Cucwmhets  and  Tomatoes  may  be  had  nearly  all  through  the  winter 
season ;  and,  in  the  other.  Asparagus,  Cauliflowers,  Potatoes,  frc,  very  early.  .  A  small  tank 
is  placed  in  the  house,  which  possesses  considerable  interest  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the 
renofmed  Victoria  in  this  country.  Seedlings  of  this  plant,  and  other  aquatics,  are  still 
flourishing  in  it,  the  machinery  for  warming  which  is  perfect,  as  it  is  in  aU  the  houses  thus 
heated. 

No.  14.  Camellia  £rot»«— 62  feet  in  length  by  15  feet  in  width.  It  is  filled  exclusively 
with  Camellias,  numbering  several  hundred  specimens,  many  of  which  are  of  large  size. 
This  house  is  heated  by  hot  water* 

The  waste  water  from  all  the  houses  passes  into  a  basin,  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where 
many  of  the  Lily  tribe  are  growing,  including  the  *'  Lotus,"  which  stood  there  without  pro- 
tection one  winter,  and  flowered  the  succeeding  summer  and  fskU  proAisely.  It  also  abounds 
in  gold  and  silver  fish.  In  addition  to  the  enumerated  structures,  others  belonging  to  the 
horticultural  grounds  are  worthy  of  note,  as  the  Tool  House,  where  the  implements  are 
arranged  with  the  regularity  of  an  armory,  the  Carpenter*s  Shop,  the  Compost  House,  Mush' 
room  House,  fpc. 

The  premises  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  after  the  1st  of  May,  between  the  hours  of  10 
and  12,  and  3  and  5,  upon  an  order  of  the  Auctioneers,  M.  Thomas  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
to  whom,  for  further  particulars,  inquiries  must  be  addressed. 

Dbab  Hobticultubist  :  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  intrude  for  a  moment  among  the  young 
people  who  partake  of  the  savory  scraps  at  the  "  Editor's  Table,"  I  would  remind  those  of 
them  who  have  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  that  the  season  is  at  hand  when  her 
vegetable  beauties  are  most  profusely  displayed ;  and  would  say  to  all  who  desire  to  have 
a  national  acquaintance  with  those  charming  objects,  that  a  work  has  been  recently  prepared 
by  Professor  A.  Ghray,  of  Harvard  University,  entitled  First  Lessons  in  Botany,  which  is  most 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  beginners  in  the  ^'  amiable  science."    In  my  opinion,  i 
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more  thoronghlj  and  suocessfally  blends  the  useful  with  the  agreeable  iksm.  anj  other  ele- 
mentary treatise  extant.  Were  Horace  now  livlBg,  and  duly  posted  <m  the  subject,  I  am 
sure  he  woald  say  of  it :  "Omne  tulit  punctum,*^ 

The  Ulnstrations  are  as  ample,  and  so  complete,  so  strictly  soientiflc,  yet  so  plain  and 
familiar,  that  the  way-faring  boy,  though  a  booby,  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  them.  I  would 
therefore  advise  all  the  youthful  listeners  around  your  editorial  table  who  would  provide  a 
store  of  pleasant  knowledge  for  future  enjoyment,  to  avail  themselves  forthwith  of  the  aid 
thus  furnished  by  an  accomplished  teacher.  Yours,  truly,  Sbvbz. 

AprU,  1857. 


CoBOUBO,  C.  W.,  Feb.  18, 1857. 

Mb.  EnnoB :  You  say  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Is  the  finest  Climbing  Rose !  If  it  is  anything 
like  the  old  Cloth  of  Gold,  we  would  like  to  know  where  it  is  to  be  had,  and  how  it  is  pro- 
pagated r    By  layers  f  by  cuttings  f  or  by  budding  f  B.  Lossb. 

Am.  By  all. 


Sib  :  A  correspondent  in  the  February  number  wishes  to  know  a  remedy  to  prevent  mice 
fh>m  girdling  trees.  The  best  thing  I  ever  found,  is  to  put  white  birch  bark,  in  June  or  July, 
from  trees  four  or  five  inches  through ;  it  will  curl  up  very  readily,  and  may  be  placed 
around  the  tree  in  the  fall,  and  earthed  up  a  little.  It  may  also  be  laid  in  the  spring,  for 
another  season,  it  being  Y&ry  durable.  This  will  prevent  the  mice  from  working  under. 
Earthing  up  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  is  a  very  good  plan  in  the  faU,  and  remove  it  in  the 
spring.  Mice  often  come  out  from  the  rubbish  about  the  fences,  such  as  brush  or  stone 
heaps,  or  from  woodlands.  Grass  should  be  grazed  off  about  the  fences  in  the  fall ;  it  is  a 
great  harbor  for  mice.  Yours,  B.  Losbb,  Nurseryman, 

Cobowrg,  C.  W* 

The  RBAS(»r  Why. — ^Various  and  valuable  matter  loads  our  tables,  which  has  accumulated 
during  several  weeks'  absence  in  the  tropics,  and  which  will  receive  attention  immediately. 
Those  who  do  not  hear  from  us  before  this  number  reaches  them,  will  please  to  think  of  us 
all  but  literally  buried  up  in  books,  catalogues,  seeds,  advertisements,  portraits  of  fhiits 
and  flowers,  boxes  of  apples,  bananas,  oranges,  tropical  seeds,  herbariums,  shells,  and  coral 
rocks,  &c.,  and  then  make  whatever  excuses  for  omissions  on  our  part  they  oan  conjure  up. 
A  person  who  was  fired  at  as  a  target  from  the  Moro  Castle,  must  be  considered  privileged 
to  take  thne  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

Bt  a  reference  to  our  advertising  columns,  it  wHl  be  seen  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Caleb  Cope  to  offer  at  public  sale  his  superb  collections  of  plants,  besides  the  entire  estate. 
Philadelphians  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  latter — ^its  natural  beauties,  salubrity,  and 
elegant  improvements — ^to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment ;  but  it  wiU  aid  our  distant  friends  to  observe  that  such  an  opportunity  to  add  the 
richest  ttoral  gems  to  their  collections  has  certainly  never  been  offered  before,  and  one  which 
we  are  sure  they  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of.  The  collection  of  Cactuses  alone, 
has  but  few  rivals  in  the  world,  and  probably  such  another,  embracing  such  fine  and  rare 
specimens,  could  not  be  got  together  again  without  years  of  labor,  and  great  expense.  We 
cannot  close  this  notice  without  referring  to  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Brownea  grandi- 
which  the  collection  contains ;  perhaps  second  only  to  the  renowned  ArnhersHa  nohilis 

rarity,  grandeur,  and  beauty.    Fortunate,  Indeed,  will  be  the  lucky  man  who  secures  it. 


EDITOB'S  TABLB. 


f  jirticnitnrsi  SatUlm. 

PBinrsTLyAiriA  Hobticvltitbal  Socnrr.— The  stated  meeting  of  this  Sooietj  was  lield  at 
Concert  Hall,  on  Taesdaj  evening,  Maioh  17, 1857.  B.  W.  Keyser,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.    The  following  preminms  were  awarded : — 

Bj  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers.  Azalea — specimen — for  the  best  to  Cornelius 
O'Brien,  gr.  to  Gen.  Patterson.  Collection  of  six  Plants — ^for  the  best  to  the  same.  New 
Plants — shown  for  .the  first  time— a  premium  of  three  dollars  to  John  Sherwood,  for  Daphne 
cneonim  maxima,  D.  thjmifolia  grandiflora,  D.  yescnlensis,  and  Azalea  ramentacea  (from 
China)  ;  two  dollars  to  R.  Bnist,  for  Izora  floribnnda  and  Azalea  Bride.  Design  for  the  Table 
— for  the  best  to  J.  J.  Habermehl,  gr.  to  John  Lambert.  Basket — for  the  best  to  the  same  ; 
for  the  second  best  to  Thos.  Heghran^gr.  to  ICrs.  J.  P.  WetherlU.  Bouquets — for  the  best 
pair  to  H.  A.  Dreer ;  for  the  second  best  to  J.  J.  Habermehl.  Special  iVemium— five  dollars 
to  Peter  Raabe,  for  a  beautiful  pyramid  of  Hyacinths,  and  a  collection  in  pots. 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruits.  Pears — for  the  best  (the  Easter  Buerr§)  to  John  Chambers. 
Apples— for  the  best  (the  Chesterfield  Pippin)  to  the  same ;  for  the  second  best  to  John  Per- 
kins.   Special  Premium  of  three  dollars  to  John  Chambers,  for  a  beautiful  display  of  Apples. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetables.  Lettuce — ^for  the  best  six  heads  to  James  Jones,  gr.  at 
Girard  College.  For  the  best  display  by  a  market  gardener,  to  A.  L.  Felton;  for  the  best 
display  by  an  amateur  gardener,  to  Thos.  Meghran,  gr.  to  Mrs.  J.  P.  Wetherill. 

Gijts. — ^A  copy  of  a  biographical  memoir  of  the  late  Francois  Andr6  Miohaux,  by  Ellas 
Burand.  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  American  Pomologioal  Society.  Gra/ts 
of  the  Lycurgus  Pear.  fh>m  F.  R.  Elliott. 

Objects  mowv.—Mant  from  Gen.  Patterson's  specimens— Azalea  splendens.  CoUection  of 
nx— Mahemia  odorata.  Azalea  ooccinea,  A.  spedosissima,  Richardia  i&hiopica.  Acacia  grandi- 
flora, and  Forsythia  yiridissima. 

By  John  Sherwood.  New  Plants — ^Azalea  ramentacea,  Daphne  cneorum  maYimum,  D. 
thymifolia  grandifolia,  and  D.  yesculensis. 

By  Robert  Buist.    Nevo—lnorsk  floribunda  and  Azalea  Bride. 

By  Peter  Raabe.    A  large  vase  of  Hyacinths ;  also  pots  of  same. 

By  Theodore  Walter.    Very  fine  cut  Tulips. 

Designs^  {re. — ^By  J.  J.  Habermehl,  gr.  to  John  Lambert.  4  table  design,  a  basket,  and 
hand  bouquets. 

By  Thos.  Meghran.    A  basket. 

By  H.  A.  Dreer.    A  pair  of  bouquets. 

Fruit, — By  John  Chambers,  Mt.  Holly.   Pears — ^four  kinds.   Apples — about  thirty  varieties. 

By  John  Perkins.  A  dozen  each  of  Monmouth  Pippin,  Ridge  Pippin,  and  Chester's  Spit- 
zenburg. 

Vegetables. — A  l«je  display  by  A.  L.  Felton. 

From  Mrs.  J.  P.  Wetherill.     A  handsome  display. 

From  gardener  at  Girard  College.    Six  heads  of  lettuce. 


MAY. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BT  &.  BUCHANAN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Eably  in  this  month,  the  ground  in  the  vineyard  may  be  cultivated — if  it  was  omitted  in 
April.  If  the  plough  is  used,  be  careful  not  to  break  off  the  young  shoots,  now  starting 
rapidly.  About  the  middle  of  the  month,  rub  off  superfluous  shoots  and  suckers,  leaving 
the  strongest  on  the  spur  and  the  bow,  to  bear  the  fruit  crop,  and  for  bearing  wood  for  next 
year. 

In  this  climate,  the  grape-vine  is  in  blossom  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  Just 
before  blooming,  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  two  or  three  Joints  beyond  the  last 
blossom  bud,  except  on  two  of  the  strongest  branches,  which  are  to  be  trained  to  the  top  of 
the  stakes  for  bearing  wood  the  year  foUowing.  Tie  up  the  young  vines  carefully  to  the 
stakes  with  lye  straw  (made  damp,  to  be  pliable),  or  any  other  cheap  tie,  as  they  are  liable 
to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds.    In  training  to  trellises,  the  same  treatment  ia  necessary, 


and  the  shoots  should  be  spread  out  jadioionaly  on  the  trellis,  to  receire  their  due  propor- 
tion of  light  and  air. 

Keep  a  shaip  look-<mt  for  insectSj  and  destroy  snch  as  are  depredating.  The  lady-bug  is 
not  of  that  class,  but  a  small  green  worm  will  often  be  found  eating  the  blossom  bud  just  as 
it  expands  from  the  leaves.     These  must  be  watched  closely,  and  destroyed. 

Give  the  young  vines  and  cuttings  in  the  nursery  (if  you  have  one)  a  light  hoeing,  to 
keep  down  weeds,  and  promote  the  growth  of  the  vine. 

BT  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 

Vbobtablb  Gabdbr  — Seeds  of  the  various  cabbages  for  winter  use  should  be  sown,  such 
as  Savoys,  Brussels  sprouts,  Cape  Brocoli,  flat  Dutch  cabbage,  &o.  Sweet  com,  Lima  beans, 
watermelons,  sweet  potatoes,  and  oantelopes,  may  also  be  attended  to  as  early  as  the  weather 
and  soil  will  permit.  A  successful  method  of  combating  the  striped  hug^  so  injurious  to  the 
melon  and  oucamber  tribes,  consists  in  covering  the  hills  with  loose  squares  of  glass.  Four 
small  wooden  pegs  are  inserted  In  the  ground,  so  as  to  inclose  the  hill  of  plants  ;  a  square 
of  glass  sni&ciently  large  to  cover  them,  is  then  laid  on  the  pegs.  This  has  been  found  as 
effectual  in  tearing  the  insects  as  the  common  contrivance  of  a  small  wooden  box,  without 
its  defects.  The  plants  are  exx)osed  on  all  sides  to  air  and  light,  and  the  glass  cover  further 
prevents  the  soil  being  consolidated  by  heavy  showers. 

Young  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  each  other  in  the  seed  bed.  Thin  them  out, 
so  as  to  give  space  for  each  to  be  exposed  to  light  and  air.  It  is  better  to  transplant  in  a 
sheltered  border  for  two  or  three  weeks,  to  produce  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  if  then  care- 
fully lifted  and  set  out,  will  immediately  start  into  vigorous  growth.  Before  planting,  make 
a  furrow,  with  a  hoe,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  plant  in  it.  The  raised  sides  of  the 
furrow  will  protect  the  plants  for  a  time,  and  the  first  hoeing  will  level  the  soil  over  their 
roots. 

Fbuit-Tbbbb. — In  former  remarks  on  winter  pruning,  it  has  been  suggested  to  prone  very 
sparingly  all  those  of  luxuriant  and  thrifty  growth ;  such  will  now  require  attention  in 
picking  out  the  points  of  all  shoots  that  exhibit  a  tendency  to  luxuriance.  This  pinching 
process  appears  to  be  looked  upon  by  many  as  a/ancy  species  of  cultivation  only  applied  to 
dwarf  pear-trees.  So  far  from  being  so,  it  is,  practically,  the  most  important  subject  to  which 
the  attention  of  fruit  growers  can  ba  directed.  By  its  means,  they  can  induce  fruitfulness 
in  young  trees,  and  keep  them  uniformly  productive.  It  is  economical,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
easier  to  rub  off  a  bud  than  to  saw  off  a  branch,  and,  when  thoroughly  understood  and  acted 
upon,  branches  are  permitted  to  grow  only  when  and  where  they  are  wanted.  Fruit-trees, 
when  healthy,  and  growing  in  good  soil,  have  a  tendency  to  miUce  strong^  yearly  shoots  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  the  lower  buds  on  the  tree  remaining  dormant,  or  producing 
only  weak  shoots.  Pinching  consists,  practically,  in  checking,  at  an  early  stage  of  growth, 
these  robust  shoots,  by  breaking  out  their  points ;  this  retards  their  longitudixial  extension, 
and  causes  a  development  of  latent  buds,  producing  short,  lateral  growths,  which  are  the 
future  fruiting  points.  Our  most  successful  fruit  growers  are  becoming  convinced  that  this 
is  the  only  method  of  securing  full  benefit  from  g<Md  cultivation;  otherwise,  manuring  only 
increases  wood  growth,  to  be  lopped  off  at  the  winter  pruning. 

When  the  size  of  a  tree  is  the  only  object  in  view,  summer  pruning  should  not  be  practised. 

Gbapbs  undbb  Glass— I  woiUd  again  repeat  the  advice  given  in  former  calendan :  "  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  month,  leave  the  top  sashes  open  a  little  during  the  night,  allowing 
the  temperature  to  fluctuate  similar  to  the  external  atmosphere.  There  is  no  climate  in  the 
world  where  the  temperature  is  constantly  the  same."  It  almost  seems  xumecessary  to 
state  that  when  frosts  occur,  the  house  should  be  dosed. 

Gbbekhousb. — Plants  may  be  set  out  in  the  air  when  their  growth  is  completed— of  such 
kinds  as  azaleas,  camellias,  &c. ;  and  young  plants  of  many  kinds  will  grow  better,  with  less 
care,  by  turning  them  out  of  pots,  and  planting  in  the  flower  beds.  Summer  flowering  plants 
should  receive  attention ;  always  water  in  the  mornings,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by 
evaporation  of  water  thrown  on  the  floor  and  walls ;  a  slight  syringing  occasionally  during 
the  day,  will  assist  much  in  this  respect. 

Plantikg. — The  early  portion  of  the  month  will  be  found  a  good  season  for  removing  ever- 
greens north  of  this.  There  is  too  little  attention  paid  to  preserving  the  roots  during  re- 
moval. To  see  the  roots  of  trees  exposed  for  hours  to  a  hot  sun  and  diying  winds,  is  a 
painful  sight.  Trees  so  treated  ought  to  die.  I  lately  visited  a  pleasure  pUmtation,  and 
observing  that  all  the  trees  were  remarkably  straight-stemmed,  was  told  that  all  crooked 
will  straighten  themselves  by  simply  running  down  a  slit  in  the  bark,  with  a  knife, 
side  towards  which  the  tree  is  desired  to  come. 
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ECIDEDLT  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  leare  the  wintry 
Northp  and  speed  away  to  the  land  of  the  orange  and 
the  myrtle.  Mau  has  just  made  himself  wlngs^  and^  like 
the  birds,  he  can  change  his  climate  at  pleasure.  In  a 
week  he  may  run  through  enoagh  parallels  of  latitude 
to  leare  behind  him  the  wintry  sqow,  aud  enter  upon  ^ 
perpetual  summer;  he  walks  from  hia  conaervatoryi 
where  a  few  plants  are  barely  kept  in  health  by  fires 
and  steam,  and  before  he  has  taken  half  a  dozen  good 
naps,  he  wakes  np  in  a  region  where  the  skies  are  the 
only  glass,  and  where  a  greenhouse  baa  never  been 
thought  of;  from  frozen  grounds,  nntillable  till  May,  he 
flies  to  a  land  where  tbe  pine-apple  ripens  as  it  grows 
neglected  by  the  roadside,  and  where  fruits  hang  upon 
the  trees  till  long  after  they  have  put  forth  their  flowers 
for  another  crop.  The  orange  is  in  full  bearing,  with 
height  and  limbs  almost  comparable  to  our  apple-tree  ] 
its  delicious  golden  product  tempts  the  eye  till  it  is 
attracted  to  the  glorious  plume  of  the  ueighbonug 
cocoa-nut,  or  the  still  more  stately  Royal  Palra,  whose 
height  and  ostrich-like  feathers  are  a  prominent  ingre- 
dient of  every  scene.  Does  arboriculture  engage  his 
mind,  the  Ti&itor  iinda  innnmerahle  trees,  bashes,  and  vines,  loaded  with  leaves 
and  flowers  such  as  have  never  been  noticed  in  his  vocabulary.  This  is  literally 
the  condition  of  things 

'*  In  that  fftm'd  land»  hj  darinf  Colon  given 
To  the  adjuiring  gaie  of  pleaa^jd  mankind. 

*  ft  »  #  # 

But  in  (suited  froedom  jet  may  rear  bet  throne, 
Ami  raitse  oougeuial  Altars  tkere." — ^W*  ELLrofrr, 

A  short  visit  to  Cuba  enabled  ns  to  embody  a  few  notes  that  may  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers,  and  possibly  we  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  others  to  make  it 
a  winter  residetice  whose  state  of  health  requires  an  equable  climate,  for  such 
this  eminently  is. 

Climate,  it  is  true,  is  not  everything,  bnt  to  many  it  is  of  great  importance, 
both  to  the  healthy  and  the  invalid,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  discovered  that  onr 
Northern  winters  are  as  much,  if  not  more  to  be  dreaded  than  our  aummers. 
Hundreds  no^  go  to  Cuba  where  thousands  will  hereafter  make  the  trip  when  the 
advantages  are  more  generally  known,  the  facilities  more  multiplied,  and  the  local 
government  more  disposed  to  receive  us  than  is  even  now  the  case.  The  restraints 
on  the  movements  of  Amcncans  are  considerably  relaxed  of  late,  and  though  some 
ridiculous  regulalioQs  are  still  in  force,  there  ware  none^  the  past  season,  which^ 
wure  not  easily  borne  or  laughed  afe.  More  travellers  from  the  Slates  have  resided 
on  ur  visited  the  island  the  past  winter  than  was  ever  before  known,  and  it  may 
be  Rup  posed  they  have  now  and  then  left  an  impression,  and  made  a  mark,  which 
gradually  may  prove  an  entering  wedge  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Indeed,  many 
of  our  countrymen  are  settled  there,  and  manage  some  of  the  most  important  inte- 
restft.  They  are  engineers  on  the  railroads  and  sugar  plantations  ;  they  keep  the 
only  decent  hotels,  purchase  land  here  and  there,  and,  if  facilities  were  given 
would  soon  overrun  the  country  with  improvements;  but  the  Spanish  pol 
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one  of  a  high  tariff  character,  and  disconrages  mannfactnres  for  the  sake  of  an 
enormous  revenue,  of  which  tiie  Ooyemment  is  cheated  by  its  officials,  of  at  least 
one-half  to  two-thirds. 

The  trip  to  Goba  is  of  easy  accomplishment.  The  Qaaker  City,  a  Tery  fine 
steam-vessel,  runs  with  regularity  from  New  York  to  Havana  and  Mobile ;  the 
Black  Warrior,  the  Cahawba,  and  the  Empire  City,  to  the  first-named  port  and 
New  Orfeans;  though  not  equal  to  the  "  Quaker,''  as  they  call  her,  the  three  latter 
*are  tolerably  comfortable,  but  require  overhauling  in  some  of  their  arrangements. 

Our  own  voyage  was  made  from  Philadelphia  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  steam- 
ship State  of  Georgia ;  this  connected  with  the  very  clever  and  clean  steamer, 
■  Isabel,  running  only  to  Key  West  and  Havana,  in  which  every  desirable  comfort 
is  found.  These  two  ships  carried  us  safely  to  our  destination  in  seven  days, 
nearly  one  being  lost  by  detention  at  Key  West,  in  order  that  we  should  not  arrive 
in  the  night,  and  be  obliged  to  cast  anchor  outside  the  Moro  Castle,'*'  according  to 
Spanish  usage.  After  enjoying  the  novelties  of  this  very  novel  city  of  Havana, 
by  examining  its  peculiarities  and  institutions,  visiting  all  that  was  attractive  in 
its  neighborhood,  and  botanizing  as  much  as  possible,  we  went  into  the  interior, 
visited  sugar  and  coffee  estates  in  considerable  numbers,  resided  some  time  on  one 
of  the  latter,  took  a  peep  at  Matanzas  and  its  beautiful  port  and  neighborhood, 
and  returning  to  Havana,  concluded  some  further  rebearphes,  held  long  conver- 
sations with  a  most  intelligent  native  botanist,  who  is  doing  the  world  a  service 
by  his  labors,  and  took  our  departure,  in  the  Empire  City,  for  New  Orleans. 

At  New  Orleans,  we  enjoyed  some  advantages,  and,  visiting  Natches  under 
happy  auspices,  found  there  (before  the  middle  of  April)  the  climate  and  the  roses 
of  our  middle  of  June.  Thence,  via  New  Orleans  to  Mobile  (where  we  found, 
April  10,  all  the  forest-trees  in  full  leaf),  we  ascended,  on  the  llth^  12th,  and 
13th  of  April,  the  Alabama  River,  whose  banks  were  clothed  in  full  summer  garb, 
all  the  forest-trees  being  in  leaf,  and  azaleas  and  the  dogwood  in  bloom.  The 
weather  during  this  river  ascent  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  was  cold  and 
very  chilly,  as  it  had  been  at  Natches,  though  the  roses  were  in  full  beauty. 
Landing  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  a  northeast  rain,  twelve  hours  of  railroad 
travel  transformed  the  scene  from  an  entire  spring  to  the  perfect  desolation  of 
winter.  At  Atlanta,  there  was  no  green  leaf,  the  forest  was  silent,  and  the  cold 
became  overpowering  to  a  system  relaxed  by  the  perpetual  summer  we  had  enjoyed 
in  the  tropics ;  this  dreariness  of  nature  continued  all  the  way  to  Philadelphia, 
enlivened  a  little  only  in  the  lower  land  of  Augusta.  Frost  every  night  had 
Uready  injured  the  com  and  sugar  about  New  Orleans,  and  had  done  its  work  on 
the  fruit  of  Georgia  and  other  States.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  warm  except  in 
tight  rooms  or  rail  cars,  and,  after  our  return  home  on  the  18th  of  April,  our  own 
neighborhood  experienced  a  snow-storm  of  great  severity ;  all  of  which  seemed  to 
afford  an  argument  for  Cuban  winters,  where  we  had  left,  a  few  days  before,  the 
fruits  and  flowers  under  the  influence  of  the  thermometer  steadily  pointing,  in  the 
morning  at  76^,  and  at  noon,  at  81^;  where,  in  short,  reigns  perpetual  summer; 
and  the  porter  of  the  hotel,  whom  we  found  shelling  peas  in  early  March,  as  he 
does  all  the  year,  was  engaged  in  the  same  pleasing  occupation  when  we  left. 
Peas  were  plentiful  at  New  Orleans,  and  strawberries  could  be  had  for  a  consider- 
ation, but  they  possessed  less  flavor  than  our  own.  All  agreed,  wherever  the  old 
topic  of  the  weather  was  talked  over  daily,  that  it  was  an  unusually  cold  spring. 


*  The  visitor  to  Cuba  shotild  be  infonned  that  the  land  side  of  the  Moro  Castle,  which 
presents  a  level  surface,  is  a  place  of  danger.  We  were  here  nuezpectedlj  saluted  hy  a 
cannon  ball,  fired  at  a  target,  while  collecting  corals,  shells,  and  sponges. 
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and  we  concladed  we  had  done  as  unwisely  as  m6st  do,  by  leaving  Cuba  too 
early. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  at  Charleston,  vegetation  was  much  more  forward  than  in 
the  higher  regions  of  Georgia  on  the  10th  of  April.  Peach-trees  were  in  bloom, 
and  tomatoes  of  considerable  height,  but  a  cold  night  or  two  had  injured  the 
fruit,  and  the  orange-trees  looked  discouraged.  We  noticed,  at  Charleston,  many 
plants  and  shrubs  living  in  the  open  air,  that,  if  we  could  possess,  our  gardens 
would  equal  almost  any  in  the  world  ;  among  these,  the  Gloria-mundi,  or  Laurus 
cerasus,  and  the  Magnolia  grandiflora,  were  the  most  striking  and  useful  as  orna- 
ments; one  of  the  latter,  in  a  town  garden,  is  forty  feet  in  height.  Considerable 
attention  is  paid 'here  to  gardening,  but  less  than  the  climate  would  pay  for :  grass 
is  not  very  successful,  even  with  great  care,  and  here  we  bade  adieu  to  that  luxury 
of  the  eye  in  the  colder  North,  for  many  weeks. 

Our  party  (now  a  large  one)  enjoyed  the  trip  down  the  Florida  coast  greatly, 
though  the  weather  continued  cold  till  we  reached  the  latitude  of  the  Bahamas. 
The  following  sketch  presents  characteristic  views  of  the  coast,  the  palmetto  here, 
the  highest  object,  and  the  everlasting  solitude  of  the  beachu 
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CAPS     FLORIDA. 

St.  Augustine  was  passed,  but  not  seen.  (Generally,  we  were  near  the  coast, 
which  fatigues  by  its  monotony,  but  this  is  entirely  obliterated  by  the  scenery  and 
vegetation  which  presents  itself  at  Key  West,  in  novel  forms  to  a  Northerner  who 
visits  this  region  for  the  first  time.  Most  of  the  productions  of  Cuba  flourish 
here  in  perfection.  A  worn-out  mind,  accustomed  to  the  wintry  winds  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  North,  may  here  fairly  and  fully  enjoy  a  new  sensation  in  his 
first  glance  at  the  glorious  palm-trees. 

As  we  neared  the  wharf  in  early  morning,  all  the  travellers  were  on  deck,  in 
full  rig  for  a  run  on  the  dry  land,  but  we  were  not  all  fully  prepared  for  the  scene 
that  rapidly  came  in  view.  ''What  tree  is  tkcAV*  exclaimed  a  dozen  tongues  at 
once.  * '  Oh  1  how  beautiful  1"  "glorious,  indeed  1 "  was  heard  from  every  quarter,  as  the 
ostrich-like  plumes  of  the  cocoa-palm  waved  in  graceful  beauty  in  a  tropical  breeze, 
and  displayed  the  nuts  hanging  in  their  various  stages  of  growth,  from  the  flower 
to  the  full-grown  fruit.  We  fdl  made  rapid  steps  to  get  a  near  view ;  they  were 
planted  near  the  wharves,  and  having  but  lately  come  into  bearing,  presented  the 
appearance  of  the  handsomest  shade  tree  we  had  ever  conceived  of.    When 
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folly  grown,  the  leareB  and  fruit  are  so  elevated  as  to  present  a  less  pleasing 
aspect.  That  first  sight  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  has  left  an  impression  that  no  sub- 
sequent experience  at  all  parallels  for  intensity.  A  few  minutes  mor«|  and  we 
were  under  the  escort  of  Major  Saunders,  and  in  the  confidence  of  his  eolored 
man,  in  search  of  milk  from  the  nut.  Sambo  took  us  to  the  garden  of  one  of  his 
black  friends,  with  a  cottage  no  doubt  much  like  Paul  and  Virginia's,  and  with 
little  negroes  running  about  in  nature's  garb  under  the  palms.  Sambo  bought 
liberty  to  ascend,  and  soon  detached  the  ponderous  nuts  from  their  stems,  the 
mothers  holding  their  children  like  dogs  in  a  leash,  lest  the  falling  fruit  shouhl 
crack  their  skulls.  We  betrayed  no  ignorance  by  giving  directions,  and  Sambo 
soon  found  an  axe,  with  which  he  chopped  off  the  upper  end  of  the  fruit,  and 
upset  it  into  a  pint  and  a  half  tumbler,  first  showing  us  that  it  was  emtirdyftiU  of 
the  almost  transparent  liquid.  The  elevated  position  in  the  wind  which  it  had 
eujoyed,  had  kept  the  milk  cool,  and  we  demolished  the  whole,  the  regular  charge 
appearing  to  be  sixpence ;  the  empty  shell,  and  its  network  of  green  covering,  was 
cast  away  as  useless,  but  an  examination  displayed  a  very  thin  lamina,  not  thicker 
than  the  blade  of  a  knife,  of  a  white,  soft  substance,  which,  as  the  milk  dries 
away,  and  the  nut  becomes  older,  thickens  to  the  consistence  we  find  in  its  more 
ripe  and  desiccated  state  at  home. 

The  cocoa-nut  will  not  produce  its  fruit  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea ;  at 
Kew  Gardens  there  is  a  large  plant,  but  it  is  barren  for  want  of  salt  air.  This 
nut  is  now  in  extensive  demand  for  making  palm-oil,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a 
large  district  of  the  yet  entirely  uninhabited  Florida  coast  is  well  adapted  to  ite 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  of  that  region  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  white  man 
is  unmolested,  the  experiment  will  probably  be  tried  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
tree  bears  in  its  sixth  year. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Baldwin,  the  intelligent  collector  of  the  port,  and  an  enthusiastic 
horticulturist,  has  a  large  garden  near  the  town,  and  an  active  negro  gardener 
(yclept  Sandy  Cornish),  to  whose  varied  information  we  commend  questioners 
new  to  such  novelties  as  he  hoes  and  discourses  on.  He  has  great  success  with 
bananas,  the  sugar  and  rose  apple,  gnava,  &c.,  and  he  declares  that  he  gets  three 
crops  of  grapes  annually  from  the  same  vines.  But  the  Sisal  hemp  is  the  most 
profitable  crop  of  the  Key,  and,  with  care,,  will  yield  $400  to  the  acre  at  a  cost  of 
only  $10,  if  a  machine  could  be  invented  to  clean  its  fibre  from  the  surrounding 
aloe-like  substance  which  envelops  it.  Sandy  showed  us  many  novelties,  but  as 
these  came  more  fully  under  our  notice  in  Cuba,  we  shall  defer  them  to  a  future  page. 

The  oVange  attains  great  perfection  at  Key  West,  and  the  cultivation  of  this 
and  the  cocoa-nut,  &c.,  for  exportation,  is  profitable.  The  island,  though  highly 
attractive  for  its  vegetation,  is  not  a  desirable  residence ;  it  depends  mostly  upon 
the  Isabel  for  its  supplies  and  the  mail,  and  its  coral  rocks  present  no  features  of 
beauty.  We  had  left  the  region  of  snow  which  continued  abundant  at  home  all 
March,  and  found  the  whole  population  here  clothed  in  summer  costume,  with 
Panama  hats,  at  this  early  date ;  with  slight  exceptions,  this  is  the  costume  of  the 
entire  winter.  The  officers  on  the  station  had  much  to  say  of  the  utter  nselessness 
of  the  war  carrying  on  against  the  Indians,  and  admitted  that  though  five  thou- 
sand troops  were  in  the  field,  only  one  of  the  enemy  had  yet  been  captured,  and 
she  was  a  woman  1 

As  the  editors  of  the  Horticulturist  have  rarely  or  never  ventured  of  yore  beyond 
the  latitude  of  Washington,  however  incompetent  to  the  task  we  shall  endeavor 
to  interest  our  readers  with  a  few  memoranda  respecting  a  climate  as  new  to  some 
of  them  as  it  was  to  us,  and,  in  our  next  number,  shall  enter  briefly  upon  Cuban 
topics. 
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THE  PROPER  EXPRESSION  OF  A  RURAL 
CEMETERY. 

BT  PE0FE880R  SDWABD  NORTH,  OUNTON,  NEW  TOBK. 

One  of  the  strongest  desires  of  man  is  that  of  expressing  himself  to  his  fellows, 
and  asserting  bis  own  individuality.  The  ways  in  which,  by  expressing  his  indi- 
Tidaality,  one  sways  the  sentiments,  and  brightens  or  glooms  the  happiness  of 
others,  are  more  nnmerons  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  The  men  who  write 
books,  make  speeches,  and  occupy  pulpits,  are  not  the  only  men  who  express 
themselves  to  their  times  and  their  neighborhoods  forcibly  and  influentially. 
Every  one  who  mixes  with  his  fellows  in  the  affairs  of  life  is  a  responsible  source 
of  influence.  He  makes  a  constant  expression  of  himself  by  his  walk  and  work, 
his  conversation  and  example.  This  he  does  as  really  as  though  he  issued  a  daily 
newspaper,  or  preached  a  weekly  sermon.  The  very  dress  in  which  he  appears 
among  men  may  intimate  the  possession  of  praiseworthy  qualities,  or  may  placard 
and  parade  subtlest  weaknesses  that  he  would  fain  conceal  even  from  himself. 
We  also  express  ourselves  tangibly  and  legibly  in  our  religious  and  political  asso- 
ciations ;  in  our  homes,  gardens,  and  farms.  The  house  one  owns  and  occupies, 
more  especially  if  it  be  a  house  in  the  country,  will  betray  to  passers-by  some- 
thing of  his  personal  tastes,  habits,  and  attributes. 

These  different  modes  of  self-expression,  in  which  written  or  spoken  language 
is  replaced  by  emphatic  symbols,  belong  peculiarly  to  the  living.  Yet  our  self- 
expression  may  continue,  with  more  or  less  of  emphasis,  even  after  we  have  gone 
to  our  last  slumber.  We  are  bot  condemned  to  die  like  the  brute,  making  no 
sign,  remembered  in  no  epitaph.  It  is  our  privilege  to  speak  from  our  graves, 
and  with  this  privilege  comes  the  inquiry,  what  expression  we  shall  choose  for 
ourselves  in  Our  plaoe  of  burial,  in  the  memorials  that  tell  where  our  dust  reposes, 
in  the  surroundings  and  decorations  of  the  spot.  What  shall  be  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  grave-ground  we  expect  to  occupy,  and  which,  by  a  serious  fore- 
thought that  betokens  a  man's  innate  longing  for  a  glorified  reunion  of  soul  and 
body,  we  select,  embellish,  and  consecrate,  in  anticipation  of  death  ?  Shall  the 
last  earthly  self-expression  we  are  allowed  to  make  be  one  of  gloom,  negligence, 
and  despair,  or  of  hope,  cheerful  resignation,  and  pious  embellishment  ? 

I.  In  the  expression  we  should  choose  to  embody  in  our  places  of  sepulchre, 
ideas  of  permanence,  sacredness,  and  security,  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  first 
impoitance.  Interments  in  the  heart  of  a  thronged  and  garish  city,  or  in  a  spot 
through  which  a  thoroughfare  is  likely  to  be  opened,  violate  one  of  the  finest, 
deepest  instincte  of  our  nature.    The  inscription  on  Shakspeare's  monument — 

^  Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bonea," 

may  not  fully  sort  with  our  conception  of  posthumous  urbanity,  but  it  enunciates 
a  feeling  native  to  human  hearts.  Every  stone  in  the  colossal  pyramids  built  by 
the  toil  of  centuries  and  the  wealth  of  empires  for  the  sepulchres  of  Egyptian 
kings,  proclaims  the  soul's  desire,  not  more  of  immortality  than  of  an  undisturbed 
repose  for  its  mortal  tabernacle.  We  desire  that  the  house  of  clay,  tenanted  by 
us  for  a  few  short  years,  and  associated  vnth  oar  spiritual  struggles  and  aspirations, 
should  moulder  away  in  silence  and  inviolate  security.  What  we  desire  for  our- 
selves we  also  desire  for  our  kindred,  our  neighbors,  for  all,  indeed,  who  share  in 
our  mortidity  and  our  hopes  of  a  better  life.  We  sympathize  with  the  heroism  of 
Antigone  in  the  Attic  play,  although  our  sympathy  descends  to  her  from  the  ' 


tage-groand  of  a  Ohristian  faith,  when  she  declares  that  she  woold  connt  it  glorious 
to  die  in  the  act  of  performing  banal  rites  for  her  outlawed  brother,  and  that  she 
will  rescue  his  body  from  dishonor  in  spite  of  a  tyrant's  edict  and  armed  opposi* 
tion.  We  shudder  at  the  desecrAtion  of  crowded  cemeteries  in  our  large  cities 
when  ruthless  mammon  breaks  down  moss-covered  headstones,  invades  the  sanc- 
tity of  family  vaults,  shovels  out  the  relics  of  whole  generations,  and  lays  open 
streets,  or  sdls  building-lots,  ^where  the  hush  of  the  sepulchre  ought  to  have  been 
perpetual. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  so  many  of  our  SUrtes  the  desire  for  permanent 
burial  places  is  respected  by  law.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  property  of 
cemetery  associations  is  exempt  from  all  public  taxes  and  assessments.  It  is  not 
liable  to  be  sold  on  execution,  or  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  from  individual 
proprietprs.  After  the  title  of  a  plat  has  been  transferred  to  an  individual,  and 
an  interment  made  therein,  the  plat  becomes  his  inalienable  property,  descending 
to  his  heirs  and  their  heirs  forever,  or  so  long  as  tbey  choose  to  retain  it. 

In  this  age  of  sudden  changes,  revolutions,  and  runnings  to  and  fro,  when 
household  altars  are  set  up  to-day  and  deserted  to-morrow,  when  a  church  is  con- 
secrated this  year  for  sacred  worship,'  and  next  year  sold  for  a  theatre  or  a  bam ; 
when  even  religious  principles  are  pulled  up  every  now  and  then,  "  as  children 
pull  up  the  shrubs  they  have  planted,  to  see  if  they  have  taken  root,''  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  permitted  to  organize  cemeteries  that  carry  the  elements  of  permanency. 

Nature  consents  to  co-operate  with  us  in  doing  deathless  honor  to  the  dead. 
In  one  of  his  prophetic  odes,  the  poet  Horace  boasts  that  he  has  wrought  out  for 
hiipself  by  his  verse-craft  a  monument  more  lasting  than  brass — 

Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aqoilo  impotenfl 
Possit  diraere,  ant  innumerabilis 
Annoram  series,  et  fuga  tempomm. 

It  were  not  extravagant;  and  would  savor  less  of  vanity,  for  those  who  secure 
plats  in  a  rural  cemetery  to  indulge  in  anticipations  equally  confident,  though 
with  a  chastening  of  melancholy,  and  to  foresee  in  the  trees  which  they  there 
plant  a  memorial  of  respect  for  the  dead,  an  expression  of  elevated  character,  and 
a  pledge  of  their  grateful  remembrance  in  the  remote  future,  which  the  driving 
storm  shall  rather  feed  than  waste,  which  the  fierce  winter's  rocking  winds  shall 
nurse  into  more  stalwart  grandeur,  which  shall  gain  something  of  beauty  and 
venerable  strength  from  each  revolving  year.  Non  omnes  moriemur.  Even  in 
our  bodies  we  shall  not  utterly  perish,  so  long  as 


so  long  as 


"The  oak 
Shall  send  abroad  his  roots  and  pierce  our  mould,*' 

"  The  yew-tree  graspeth  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  nnderljing  dead." 


II.  It  is  also  befitting  that  a  permanent  and  ornate  cemetery  should  aim  at 
fulness  and  accuracy  in  its  historical  expression.  Every  burial-place  is  a  reposi- 
tory of  unorganized  history.  An  Indian  grave-mound  that  carries  neither  epitaph, 
name,  or  date,  will  furnish  crude  materials  for  the  historian's  use.  Unearth  the 
martial  and  domestic  implements  buried  with  the  Indian  warrior,  and  they  will 
give  glimpses  of  information,  more  or  less  reliable,  about  his  habits,  wealth,  social 
standing,  and  the  superstitions  of  his  tribe.  From  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  ancients  we  infer  many  ideas,  not  elsewhere  preserved,  respecting  their  domestic 
usages,  civil  institutions,  and  their  progress  in  SBsthetic  arts.  A  large  share  of  A  * 
we  know  about  the  Pharaohs  is  embalmed  with  them  in  the  dark  cerements    X) 
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of  the  tomb.  The  grayestoDes^  of  a  civilized  people  perpetuate  nmltitodes  of 
special  facts  in  the  history  of  families  and  iDdividnals,  which  we  are  prone  to 
nndervalae,  partly  because  familiarity  brings  indifference,  partly  because  we  cannot 
anticipate  the  coming  events  that  may  cause  these  facts  to  be  eagerly  dought  after 
and  organized  into  history.  There  is  an  immense  fund  of  crude  material  for  bio- 
graphy spread  out  over  the  uncounted  and  too  often  upcared-for  gravestones  of 
the  generations  gone  before  us.  The  merriment  sometimes  indulged  in  over  the 
inscriptions  in  our  early  burial-places  is  a  mark  neither  of  reverence  or  of 
wisdom.  We  may  smile,  if  we  will,  at  bad  latinity  and  worse  anglicisms,  at 
wretched  puns  and  halt  verses,  false  rhymes  and  mis-spellings ;  but,  beyond  such 
verbal  faults,  there  is  a  fulness  of  detail  in  these  old  quaint  epitaphs  that  gives 
them  a  high  historical  value,  to  be  enhanced  with  each  succeeding  year.  As  auto- 
graphs of  national  character  and  unintended  records  of  primitive  society,  they 
hold  up  a  mirror  to  traits  of  picturesque  simplicity  and  massive  strength,  which 
neither  Macaulay  nor  Bancroft  could  more  faithfully  exhibit. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tendency  of  our  monumental  literature  ip  to  barrenness 
and  reticence.  In  shunning  one  error,  another  has  been  fallen  into  equally  cen- 
surable. Costly  and  durable  shafts  are  often  erected  without  the  falness  of  epi- 
taph, the  accurate  dates,  and  the  analysis  of  character,  by  which  their  historical 
value  would  be  largely  enhanced.  Apparently  it  is  overlooked,  in  such  cases, 
that  the  literature  of  cemeteries  is  addressed  to  strangers  as  well  as  to  friends  and 
acquaintances,  to  coming  generations  as  well  as  to  the  living.  Completeness 
without  garrulity,  deserved  praise  untainted  by  iattery,  grief  and  solemnity 
lighted  up  by  Christian  hope,  are  qualities  of  style  appropriate  to  a  tombstone. 
The  difficulty  of  composing  faultless  epitaphs  is  not- a  sufficient  reason  why  such 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth  should  be  withheld. 

III.  It  deserves  to  be  added  that  the  decorations  of  a  rural  cemetery  should  be 
appropriately  emblematic  and  typical  of  Christian  sentiment.  Ornament  intro- 
duced for  its  own  sake,  that  solicits  admiration  and  seeks  to  dazzle,  is  wholly  out 
of  keeping.  The  embellishments  should  be  such  as  will  harmonize  with  subdued 
feelings  and  serious  frames  of  mind.  They  should  not  please  the  eye  simply,  bat 
touch  the  heart.  A  landscape  aKist  can  so  select  and  group  his  trees  and  shrubs, 
a  sculptor  can  so  conceive  and  execute  his  designs,  that  they  shall  invest  the  idea 
of  death  with  sweet  suggestions  of  repose  and  comforted  sorrow  and  a  better 
life. 

In  the  fitly  chosen  words  of  another, "*"  "  Here  let  there  be  trees,  with  their 
grateful,  soul-subduing  shade ;  there  let  us  see  the  open  lawn  and  cheerful  sun- 
shine ;  around  us,  on  every  hand,  let  us  behold  the  open  bud  and  springing  seed, 
types  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  in  the  distance,  let  there  be,  if  possible,  glimpses 
of  the  blue  hills,  suggestive  of  the  mountains  where  the  departed  walk." 

To  what  extent  trees,  so  multitudinoup  in  their  differences  of  habit,  tissue, 
foliage,  color,  flowering,  fruit,  and  final  use,  might  be  planted  as  commemorative 
types  of  individual  character,  is  a  question  belonging  less  to  the  comprehensive 
design  of  this  article  than  to  the  aesthetic  details  and  ideal  possibilities  of  sepul- 
chral gardening. 

Numerous  as  are  the  varieties  of  moral  and  intellectual  attribute,  most  of  th^m 
could  be  fitted  with  a  living  emblem  from  the  countless  growths  of  the  forest. 
The  language  of  trees  is  universal,  like  that  of  a  statue  or  a  painting,  and  needs 
no  translation.  In  portrayals  of  scriptural  character,  inspiration  frequently 
retreats  from  the  insufficiency  of  dry  statement  into  the  live  language  of  typical 

*  Bev.  A  D.  Gridley,  HortionltorlBt,  June,  1855. 


trees.  History  presses  a  rolame  into  a  word  when  the  unbending  hickory  is 
taken  to  represent  the  hero  whose  will  is  enthasiasm  to  an  army,  and  law  to  a 
nation.  The  fitness  of  a  tree  to  symbolize  and  commemorate  a  character  should 
not  be  distrnsted,  lentil  we  cease  repeating  and  admiring  that  reqniem-toned  out- 
burst of  Shenandoah's  rustic  oratory :  ''  I  am  an  aged  hemlock.  The  winds  of  a 
hundred  winters  haye  whistled  through  my  branches.     I  am  dead  at  the  top." 

In  the  adorning  and  keeping  of  a  grave-garden,  everything  impertinent  and 
offensive,  everything  at  variance  with  severe,  taste  and  the  Christian's  hopeful 
sorrowing  at  the  loss  of  fri^ds,  will  be  carefully  excluded,  l^o  tipsy,  reeling 
monuments  will  offend  the  sight,  no  rank  weeds  or  tangled  briers,  no  neglected 
walks  or  unshaven  lawns,  will  force  the  suggestion  that  the  buried  are  farther 
away  from  memory  than  from  sight.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  no  bin-like  unsightly  fences,  or  hard  iron  palisades  will  surround  the  lots 
appropriated  to  families ;  such  close  unrural  circumvallations,  with  their  pickets, 
padlocks,  and  paint,  have  an  unsocial  expression.  They  look  as  if  neighbors 
were  suspicious  of  each  other,  even  in  their  graves ;  while  those  having  lived, 
suffered,  and  rejoiced  together  as  kindred,  finally  sleep  together  in  family  groups, 
the  divisions  of  the  ground,  marked  possibly  by  low  evergreen  hedges,  should  be 
such  as  to  recognize  a  brotherhood  in  Christian  faith  and  a  common  humanity. 


YISITS  TO   COUNTRY  PLACES.— NO.   10. 
AROUND   BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Hampton,  the  seat  of  John  Ridgley,  Esq.,  some  nine  miles  north  of  Baltimore, 
towards  the  Pennsylvania  line,  will  strike  the  visitor,  accustomed  to  the  cottage 
omee  only,  as  expressing  more  grandeur  than  anything  in  America.  The  mansion, 
situated  ou  a  domain  of  five  or  six  thousand  acres,  was  erected  soon  alter  the 
Revolution,  1783  we  think,  is  one  of  those  elegant  and  yet  substantial  dwellings 
which  our  fathers  knew  so  well  how  to  enjoy.  It  brings  at  once  to  the  mind  the 
"  Republican  Court,"  as  Mr.  Griswold  calls  General  Washington's  establishments, 
and  one  expects  to  see  Martha  Washington  issue  from  the  door  in  the  dress  of  the 
portraits  in  that  veritable  book.  The  fa9ade  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
length,  with  offices  attached ;  it  is  all  of  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  finest  pre- 
servation. The  entrance  hall  is  of  great  width,  and  passes  the  visitor  to  the  south 
front,  where  is  the  terraced  garden.  This  hall  is  furnished  as  a  large  living-room, 
and  is,  in  fact,  such,  with  the  addition  of  its  being  a  noble  picture  gallery,  where 
are  collected  some  of  the  best  specimens,  including  family  portraits  in  full  lengths 
by  Stewart  and  the  best  painters  of  the  day.  The  large  windows  at  the  sides  of 
the  doors  are  embellished  with  fine  colored  glass  in  elaborate  figures  and  picfures, 
and  take  it  altogether  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  tout  ensemble  of  the 
very  finest  kind ;  the  expression  involuntarily  occurs — 

"And  Qrandeur,  a  magnificent  abode." 

If  all  this  strikes  you  as  new  and  beautiful  and  rare,  the  impression  is  soon  en- 
hanced by  the  kind  greeting  and  the  suavity  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  who 
would  grace  a  palace,  or  make  a  kingdom  of  a  cottage ;  other  members  of  a  large 
family  could  be  particularized,  if  it  were  our  duty,  or  it  were  modest  to  paint 
portraits;  and  it  is  just  here  that  our  difficulty  occurs  as  we  attempt  descriptions 
where  th&  best  half  has  to  be  entirely  omitted.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  at  the 
mansion  of  ''  John  Ridgley  of  Uampton"  there  is  everything  that  the  human 
mind  need  covet,  and  that  it  fully  represents  at  this  day,  the  scenes  of  what,  for 


ABIBS  PIN8AF0. 


want  of  a  better,  we  mast  again  call  the  ''four-in-hand''  style,  here  literally  such, 
but  on  which  it  is  not  now  our  object  to  dwell. 

Some  of  ihe  original  "planting  was  good  for  that  age,  but  our  ancestors  had  not 
the  same  choice  of  trees  as  their  descendants,  and  if  they  even  knew  what  to  plant, 
could  procure  the  trees  only  at  great  cost  and  with  difficulty.  Importations  were 
unknown,  and  transportation  from  the  few  commercial  nurseries  was  attended  with 
too  great  delays  to  expect  success.  Fruit-trees  were  almost  the  only  things  sold 
in  those  days  by  nurserymen.  The  resort  then  was  to  the  trees  of  the  vicinity, 
and  at  Hampton  are  specimens  of  cedar  hedges  of  much  age  that  most  emphati- 
cally exhibit  their  want  of  adaptability  for  that  purpose  as  a  permanent  ornament. 
They  have  had  a  period  of  beauty,  have  lost  their  lower  branches,  have  been  cut 
by  the  frost  and  the  winds,  and  are  to  be  replaced  with  hemlock  and  arbor-vitse, 
&c.  The  old  cedars  dispersed  about  the  terraces,  and  which  must  have  had  a 
good  effect  when  in  their  perfection,  are  now  much  injured,  but  still  stately,  and 
telling  of  the  days  of  their  elegance  when  a  former  generation  inhabited  the 
mansion. 

With  this  exception,  the  terraced  garden  and  the  flower  garden  are  entirely 
complete.  Grass  is  employed  for  its  broader  walks  to  prevent  washing,  and  it  is 
kept  short  and  in  the  finest  condition ;  the  whole  air  is  that  of  neatness,  and  pre- 
sents a  scene  entirely  in  accord  with  the  dwelling.  We  could  not  but  remember 
the  terraces  at  Yersailles  as  we  stooped  in  the  shadow  of  long  rows  of  full-grown 
lemon,  orange,  and  shaddock  trees,  covered  with  enormous  fruit,  blossoms,  and 
leaves,  giving  an  expression  which  nothing  ever  will  give  that  is  not  foreign  to 
the  t^limate.  The  lemons  on  these  trees  are  of  extraordinary  size ;  this  family  of 
exotics  has  a  large  house  for  its  especial  winter  quarters. 

A  beautiful  Swiss  cottage  in  fine  taste  greets  the  weary  at  one  end  of  the  garden, 
and  behind  it  are  the  extensive  hothouses,  graperies,  and  orchard-houses,  from 
which  the  best  evidences  of  the  success  of  the  gardener,  Peter  Reed,  wer^  found 
on  the  dinne|:-table.  Mr.  K.  should  remember,  and  he  probably  does,  that  the 
Americans  say  Prince  Albert  has  got  ''a  good  situation,"  and  if  a  gardener  can 
congratulate  himself  on  having  one  also,  it  should  be  Mr.  Keed.  He  is  sur- 
rounded as  few  can  hope  to  be. 

We  could  take  our  readers  to  the  fine  stables,  and  record  their  costly  contents, 
describe  works  of  art,  and  the  glowing  ruddy  grandchildren  who  embellish  every- 
thing, but  we  refrain.  Hampton  has  rarely  appeared  in  print,  and  one  scarcely 
knows  where  to  lay  down  the  pen  when  such  fascinations  are  met  with  in  such 
profusion. 

The  owners  are  fully  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  trees ;  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens ore  around  the  mansion,  and  progress  is  marked  by  the  conversation  in 
which  the  relative  success  of  importing  from  France  or  England  is  knowingly 
discussed. 

The  neighborhood  of  Baltimore  will  afford  us  occasion  for  one  or  two*  more 
sketches^ 


ABIES  PINSAPO. 

The  pleasure-grounds  at  Ribston,  England,  which  are  extensive,  varied,  and 
v^ry  beautiful,  contain  many  fine  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  evergreens 
are  particularly  fine.  There  are  a  great  many  handsome  promising  young  Coni- 
fers about  the  ground,  and  among  them  some  very  fine  young  trees  of  Gedrus 
Deodara,  also  two  very  handsome  young  specimens  of  Abies  Pinsapo — one  about 
eight,  and  the  other  about  twelve  feet  high ;  both  are  perfect  gem%  of  the  general 


ABIB8  FIN8AP0. 


appearance  of  which  some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the  accompanying  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  them.  We  also  noticed  a  nice,  healthy  plant  of  Taxodiam 
sempervirens,  which  has  stood  oat  several  years  anprotected.    It  is,  however, 


Abies  Pinsapo. 

growing  in  a  dry,  sheltered  spot.     Cryptomeria  japonica  has  also  stood  the 
ters  well,  anprotected.    There  is  also  a  fine  tree  of  Finos  ezcelsa ;  there 
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namber  of  other  yerj  flourishing  young  plants  of  Conifers  in  the  grounds 

Lofuhn  Florist. 

[The  Abies  Pinsapo  is  very  striking  and  handsome  for  a  stiff  tree,  and  is  some- 
what like  the  Silver  Firs,  only  its  leaves  are  curiously  recurved,  having  the  begin- 
ning of  a  resemblance  to  the  Araucaria.  The  specimen  at  Wodenethe,  we  find 
by  our  memoranda,  is  six  feet  high,  and  perfectly  hardy Ed.] 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES,  NO.   6,  — OKRA. 

BT  WILLIAM  GHOftLTON. 

This  plant  is  the  Bibisctu  etculerUus  of  botanists,  and  one  of  the  natural  order 
Malvacea,  the  whole  of  which  are  more  or  less  mucilaginous.  Okra  in  particular 
owes  its  culinary  importance  to  the  abundance  of  the  aforesaid  property.  It  is  a 
valuable  emollient  and  demulcent,  is  constantly  used  in  the  tropics  for  thickening 
soup,  and  is  now  becoming  quite  popular  in  our  own  country  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. A  bowl  of  good  Okra,  Sendee,  or  Gomho  soup  (it  is  known  by  each  of 
these  three  names  in  different  countries),  is  indeed  a  great  luxury,  and  acts 
medicinally  by  allaying  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs  when  subject  to  inflam- 
mation. There  is  little  doubt  but,  during  hot  weather,  when  these  disorders  are  so 
prevalent^  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  kinds  of  food,  and  we  never  find 
any  person  who  does  not  relish  it  after  having  once  become  acquainted  with  the 
article. 

Being  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  constitutionally  a  tropical  plant,  the 
soil  is  required  to  be  somewhat  warmed  by  the  sun's  influence  before  the  seeds  are 
sown,  or  they  will  rot  in  the  ground.  For  extreme  northern  latitudes  the  latter 
part  of  May  is  soon  enoagh,  while  in  the  Middle  States  it  may  be  two  weeks 
earlier,  and  proportionately  more  so  farther  south.  Okra  will  grow  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil  if  well  drained,  but  does  not  succeed  uplbn  a  wet  cold  bottom ; 
the  best  is  a  fertile  sandy,  but  not  over  rich  loam«  Rank  or  fresh  manure  causes 
the  plant  to  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  reduces  the  comparative  yield  of  pods.  In 
very  rich  soils  the  stalks  will  extend  to  six  feet  high  with  numerous  side  branches, 
and  will  be  later  in  beginning  to  produce,  while  in  poor  groyand  they  will  attain 
to  no  more  than  three  feet,  and  commence  to  flower  when  only  a  few  inches  high. 
In  the  former  case  the  rows  may  be  four  feet  apart,  and  in  the  latter,  three  feet 
will  be  amply  sufficient.  Draw  drills  one  inch  deep,  sow  the  seeds  three  inches 
distant^  and,  when  the  young  plants  have  grown  three  or  four  inches,,  thin  out  to 
eight  or  ten  inches ;  at  the  same  time  hoe  up  some  soil  to  the  stems,  which  will 
encourage  the  advancing  development 

The  young  seed-pods  are  the  only  portions  made  use  of;  they  are  in  a  fit  state 
for  gathering  when  grown  to  about  half  their  size,  and  still  brittle.  If  left  on  the 
plant  longer  they  soon  become  tough  and  stringy,  and  are  then  of  no  value.  As 
the  pods  are  produced  in  quick  succession  throughout  the  season,  and  as  also,  if 
they  be  left  ungathered,  the  plants  would  sooner  become  exhausted,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  over  the  crop  every  three  days,  cut  off  all  that  are  ready,  and  what  are  not 
wanted  for  immediate  use  should  be  cut  transversely  into  thin  slices,  and  dried  for 
winter  use.  During  the  drying  process  it  is  requisite  to  keep  t)iem  in  a  situation 
where  the  moisture  can  evaporate  freely  and  soon,  and  also  to  be  spread  out  thinly. 
They  may  be  exposed  to  the  sun  during  favorable  weather  in  the  dav  time,  but 
taken  in  at  night ;  or  they  may  be  laid  near  a  fire  until  fit  to  be  packed  away ; 
before  doing  so,  however,  all  the  moisture  should  be  dissipated,  or  they  will 
become  moiddy  cuid  worthless  after  a  time. 


THE  POMOLoar  or  the  west. 


How  to  prepare  Ohra  Soup Stew  a  shin  of  beef  thoroagh1j»  and  until  the 

meat  falls  away  from  the  bones,  strain  the  liquid  and  set  away  until  cold,  then 
remove  all  the  fat  from  the  surface,  when,  if  good,  the  under  contents  will  be  a 
stifif  jelly ;  put  this  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  dozen  sliced  Okras,  six  or  eight  toma- 
toes, according  to  size,  the  grains  of  three  heads  of  sweet  corn ;  boil  one  carrot 
until  tender,  and  afterwards  chop  up  with  two  onions,  one  ox-heart  pepper,  a 
small  handful  of  parsley,  a  little  celery  tops,  and  a  small  portion  of  summer 
savory,  or  common  thyme.  Simmer  all  together  for  two  hours,  salt  to  taste,  and 
serve  up  hot. 


THE   POMOLOGY  OF   THE   WEST. 

BY  "WITOE'SBBD." 

How  great  the  subject  \  How  vast  the  country !  What  multitudes  are  daily 
rushing  to  fill  up  its  viist  plains,  its  prairies,  and  its  forests  I  And  what  a  field  is 
presented  for  the  labors  of  the  agriculturist,  horticulturist,  and  pomologist:  I 

The  genius  of  Downing  has  given  to  the  Northeastern  States  what  the  West 
now  demands — a  book  of  the  fruits  and  fruit-trees  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley.  The 
confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  fruits  of  this  vast  section  of  country,  is 
rapidly  increasing ;  the  reasons  are,  first,  because  nurserymen,  ignorant  oC  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  are  selling  trees,  either  not  correctly  named,  or  else 
knowing  nothing  of  the  fruit  they  are  disseminating  beyond  the  local  name,  have 
never  thought  it  worth  their  attention  to  inquire ;  secondly,  because  (alas !  for 
human  frailty)  many  nurserymen  do  not  care  whether  they  impose  upon  the  public 
or  not ;  the  consideration  with  them  is,  to  sell  trees,  and  pocket  the  mouey  of 
those  who  rely  upon  their  honesty  to  sell  them  good  fruit.  But^  I  fear,  the  greater 
reason  is,  purchasers  are  not,  in  the  main,  sufficiently  particular ;  they  wiU  buy 
where  they  can  get  the  cheapest  trees,  and  some  of  them  think,  if  they  get  grafted 
trees,  that  will  insure  them  good  fruit. 

From  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  pomology  of  the  West  demands  the 
attention  which  its  importance  merits.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  leading  fruits  of 
the  West  are  noticed  in  the  works  now  published,  but  it  is  merely  a  notice.  A 
Kentuckian  opens  Downing's  great  work  on  fruits,  and  reads  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  Northern  apples ;  he  thinks  he  has  been  cultivating  nothing  but  worthless 
seedlings  all  his  life ;  he  sends  to  an  Eastern  nursery  for  trees;  after  years  of  labor 
and  care,  he  reaps  nothing  but  disappointment.  Who  will  say  they  ever  saw  in 
Kentucky  a  Baldwin  Apple  equal  to  a  Pryor's  Red,  or  a  Northern  Spy  as  good 
as  a  Jennetting  ?  Yet  there  are  many  persons  in  the  West  who  will  buy  trees  of 
itinerant  agents  of  irresponsible  Northern  nurseries ;  and  verily,  they  shall  reap 
their  reward. 

In  passing  through  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  during  the  fall,  you  will  see  in  shops  and  fruit-seller's  baskets, 
beautiful  apples  of  every  color.  If  you  inquire  the  name,  no  one  can  tell,  or  they 
tell  you  that  fine  red  apple  is  the  Lady  Finger.  The  apples  are  fine,  you  get  some 
grafts,  go  home,  and  examine  your  book  on  fruits,  and  the  Lady  Finger  is  not  a 
red  apple,  if,  indeed,  you  find  it  at  all.  You  think,  at  least,  it  is  a  good  apple, 
and  you  propagate  it  as  Lady  Finger,  and  disseminate  it  among  your  friends. 
And  thus  it  is,  confusion  becomes  worse  confounded.  What  Downing  did  for  the 
fruits  of  New  York,  the  New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  is 
just  what  we  want,  and  must  have,  before  we  can  take  our  proper  stand  as  fruit 
growers,  and  before  our  excellent  fruits  can  be  properly  appreciated. 


THS  APPLS-TRKE  BORER  AND  OITROnLIO. 
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THE  APPLE-TREE  BORER  AND  CURCULIO. 

BT  AN  TNDIANA  SUBSCRIBER. 

Cultivators  of  fruit,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  cla^^s  of  husbandmen,  are 
subiect  to  more  drawbacks  and  embarrassments  than  patience  can  often  endure 
witnont  grumbling,  and  thej  are  always  glad  to  hear  a  suggestion  which  may, 
**  within  the  prospect  of  belief,"  be  a  remedy  for  any  slight  malady.  That  which 
has  led  me  to  this  communication,  and  which  does  very  materially  affect  the  cul- 
ture of  one  of  our  most  staple  fruits,  is  the  "  apple-tree  borer,''  which,  instead  of 
decreasing,  with  the  advancement  and  demand  of  this  important  fruit,  seems  to 
eyade  even  the  most  scrupulous  ingenuity  of  those  who  give  him  battle.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  a  remedy  which  I  am  quite  sanguine  in  the  belief  may  be  effectual, 
and  once  done  is  done,  and  needs  no  more  anxiety ;  the  simplicity  of  the  thing,  as 
well  as  its  economy,  will  make  it  a  good  experiment  for  those  who  wish  to  try  one. 
If  I  correctly  understand  the  nature  of  this  pest,  it  is  a  merged  moth  (not  very 
unlike  the  one  which  infests  the  currant),  which  deposits  her  eggs  under  the  coarse, 
dead  bark  of  the  tree  at  its  collar,  near  the  ground,  and  the  larvse,  hatched  from 
these  eggs,  when  sufficiently  developed,  commence  the  boring.  Instinct  has  per- 
haps instructed  the  moth  that  several  advantages  are  secured  in  commencing  so 
near  the  ground.  On^  may  be  the  softness  and  succnlency  of  the  wood  at  that 
point  during  the  growing  season ;  another,  she  provides  for  her  young  a  place 
secure  from  storms,  wind,  and  weather ;  or,  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  moth  may 
be,  to  fly  near  the  ground,  and  never  ascend  as  high  as  the  branches.  Well,  what- 
ever ft  is,  we  know  that  this  is  the  place  that  the  insect  commences  to  depredate, 
and,  in  viewing  these  peculiarities,  I  am  of  opinion  that  something  like  the  follow- 
ing would  be  attended  with  fair  results  as  a  remedy  :-^ 

Prepare  some  boxes — say  one  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  high  (without  bottom) — to  be  placed  'around  the  foot  of  the  tree ;  the 
ground  should  be  removed,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  rest  within  an  inch,  at  least,  of  the 
roots  (old  trees,  particularly).  This  box  to  be  filled  with  ashes.  I  would  not 
try  this  upon  young  trees  whose  fibres  had  not  extended  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  trunk,  though,  even  then,  I  donbt  if  it  would  be  injudicious.  The 
result  of  this,  I  think,  would  be  plain  and  e£fectual.  The  borer  certainly  wouldn't 
bore  into  the  box,  and  the  strong  alkali  would  prevent  his  undermining ;  nor  do 
I  think  he  would  commence  on  top.  Now,  Mr.  Horticulturist,  if  you  can  believe 
with  me  that  the  borer  will  give  up  this  ''  post  of  «7t^^"  as  impregnable  (and  I 
hope  many  will  practically  prove  it  this  season)  then  I  will  be  confirmed  in  my 
hope  that  the  enemy  is  conquered  ;  but  if,  as  a  last  or  final  resort,  the  branches 
and  trunk  are  resorted  to,  I  fear  we  will  have  to  hang  our  harps  on  the  willows. 

Mr.  Longworth's  remarks  in  regard  to  paving  fi^r  the  cnrculio,  I  deem  well 
worthy  of  special  attention.  If  by  paving  with  brick  we  can  once  more  enjoy 
the  Green  Oages,  Washingtons,  and  Jeffersons,  of  ten  years  ago,  then,  I  BB,y,pave. 
One  mustn't  pave  one,  two,  or  three  trees  in  a  whole  plum  yard,  and  then  con- 
demn the  system  because  it  is  not  effectual,  for  any  man  of  reasonable  mind  knows 
that  the  curculio  has  wings,  and  can  communicate  with  the  whole  yard  in  this  way. 
I  think  that  it  is  herein  that  fulures  have  occurred,  and  we  hear  it  said :  '*  'Tis 
BO  use  to  pave;  I've  tried  it"  Some  persons  say:  "It's  too  expensive."  I'll 
prove  that  it  is  not.  Twelve  feet  around  a  common-sized  tree,  I  think,  would  be 
sufficient,  and  it  would  take  som^  six  hundred  and  forty  bricks  of  the  usual  size 
to  do  it,  which,  at  $5  per  thousand,  would  be  ^  25,  and  say  75  cents  for  laying. 


Cost  of  one  tree,  $4.  Now,  a  reasonable  crop  of  Green  Oages,  from  a  fall-grown 
tree,  woold  be  about  two  bushels.  These,  at  the  Montreal  market,  I  have  sold  at 
$8  per  bushel ;  thej  would  perhaps  bring  more  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Well,  there  is  $10  net  profit,  after  paying  and  marketing,  picking  and  packing  I 
Who  says  it  won't  pay  to  pave  f 

Another  subject  I  may  speak  of,  which  will  perhaps  suit  some  one,  in  regard  to 
trees  received  from  a  nursery  in  a  shrivelled  and  dry  condition,  which  I  have  seen 
tried  on  President  Wheeler's  grounds,  Burlington,  Yt.,  with  success.  It  is  sim- 
ply to  place  a  barrel  (without  bottom)  around  the  tree,  and  fill  up  with  tar  or  saw- 
dust ;  this,  with  a  good  mulching,  wUl  seldom  flEul  to  bring  vitality  to  light,  if  it 
exists  at  all. 


SPECIAL    MANURES. 

BT  L.  WTMAN,  JB.,  WEST  CAMBBIDaK,  MASS. 

In  answer  to  a  respected  correspondent  who  writes  from  "  York,"  and  asks 
'*  which  do  you  consider  the  best  stimulant,  for  the  pear-tree,  of  all  the  '  special' 
or  '  manufactured  manures'  you  have  used  7"  and  ''  please  state  the  result  of  your 
experiment,  &c.,"  I  would  simply  reply  that»  having  made  quite  a  number  of  ex- 
periments with  /'  special"  manures,  particularly  with  reference  to  their  fertilizing 
qualities  when  applied  to  the  pear-tree,  I  most  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  Gould's  Muriate  of  Lime,  over  all  others  which  I  have  ever  used."*"  As  a 
stimulant,  I  consider  it  the  best  1  ever  applied,  imparting  more  phosphate  to  the 
soil,  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  same,  than  any  of  the  special  manures,  guano 
not  excepted,  fiome  four  years  since,  I  planted  from  the  nursery  about  twenty 
young  pear-trees,  measuring  from  one  and  one-half  inches  to  three  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter.  These  trees  were  placed  in  a  gravelly  loam,  good  soil,  and 
were  well  manured,  with  finely  pulverized  house  manure,  and  a  compost  of  street 
sweepings,  &c.  The  soil  and  location  considered  good  for  the  growth  of  the  pear- 
tree.  From  some  cause,  these  trees,  although  well  planted  and  carefully  attended, 
made  scarcely  any  growth  of  wood  for  three  years,  not  growing  scions  over  three, 
and  many  of  them  not  over  two,  inches  in  length.  I  tried  an  application  of  Gould's 
Muriate  of  Lime  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Removed  the  soil  about  the  tree  to  near  the  roots,  leaving  them  thinly  covered 
with  earth  over  them.  Next  applied,  by  measure,  one  quart  of  Gould's  Muriate 
to  the  roots  of  each  tree,  covering  a  space  of  from  two  to  three  feet  around ;  re- 
placed the  soil  again,  and  mulched  thinly.  These  trees  received  no  water,  or  other 
treatment,  for  a  year,  and  nearly  all  of  them  made  a  vigorous  growth  ;  in  some 
of  them,  the  last  year  (1856),  scions  are,  by  actual  measurement,  over  two  feet 
and  one-half  in  length,  and  the  scions  healthy  and  strong.  These  trees  are  now 
in  good,  healthy  condition,  and  will  doubtless  make  a  rapid  growth  the  present 
season.  The  above  trees  can  be  seen  by  the  curious,  or  those  interested  in  the 
culture  of  the  pear-tree.  I  h^ve  made  other  experiments  with  this  fertilizer,  and, 
in  all  cases,  the  same  has  given  me  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  I  can,  from 
actual,  careful  experiment,  recommend  it  as  just  the  manure  for  the  growth  qf 

*  I  have  used  nearly  all  kinds  of  stimulants  (usually  denominated  ''special  manures") i 
not  omitting  the  numerous  ^phosphates,"  the  *|  poudrettes,"  the  "Lodi  fertilizers,"  the 
"  superphosphates,"  '*  guano,  pure  and  unadulterated."  I  have  given  them  all  a  &ir  trial, 
and,  in  my  catalogue  of  ''special  favorites,"  I  do  not  omit  several  astonishing  "eggs"  r»- 
•  Gently  hatched,  or  pass  by  the  theory  of  Liebig,  or  the  universal ''  world  renovator"  of  Mapes. 
i  *  I  have  found  in  them  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  fertilizing  'promotive  of  the  growth 
V      of  plants  to  which  they  were  offered.    I  suppose  others  have  done  the  same. 
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yonng  trees,  particalarly  tbe  pear.     The  component  parts  of  Gould's  Muriate  are, 
by  Dr.  Jackson's  analysis,  as  follows,  viz : — 

Carbonate  of  Lime 64.00 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (Salt)     - 14.40 

Phosphate  of  Lime  and  some  Oxide  of  Iron       ^^ 6.50 

Chloride  of  Caldnm  (Muriate  of  Lime) 2.70 

Chloride  of  Magnesium  (Muriate  of  Magnesia) 2.40 

*      Ammonia.        ....•*...•.•  -6.41 

-   Organic  Matter 4.59 

Fine  Sand 6.50 

Lobs         • 0.50 

loo.oo 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  this  compound  is  soluble  in  water. 

It  is  shown,  by  the  above  analysis,  that  this  fertilizer  is  a  valuable  manure, 
admirably  adapted  to  siliceous  soils,  and  to  those  whicb  have  been  impoverished 
by  long  cropping. 

THE   FRTTITS   OF   CAROLINA. 

BT  A.  B.,  UNION,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Therb  is  no  better  region  in  the  world,  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  than  the 
middle  and  upper  districts  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  southern  portions  of  North 
Carolina.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines,  and  melons,  grow 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  profusion,  and  of  the  highest  excellence.  But  Columbia, 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  the  paradise  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  every  species  of 
shrubbery. 

The  system  of  culture  adopted  by  northern  cultivators  differs  in  many  respects 
from  that  suitable  to  this  State.  Mulching — a  practice  so  universally  recom- 
mended by  writers  upon  the  subject  of  fruit  culture — ^has  many  disadvantages  in 
this  region.  Owing  to  the  more  powerful  effects  of  our  sun,  and  the  greater  length 
of  our  summer,  all  species  of  insects  are  in  greater  abundance,  and  their  ravages 
surpass  anything  known  at  the  North.  Millions  upon  millions  of  these  pests  of 
the  flower  garden  and  orchard,  are  brought  into  life  by  the  heat  long  aiter  the 
same  species  have  entirely  disappeared  at  the  North.  These  secrete  themselves 
under  the  tan  bark  or  straw  used  for  mulching,  and  there  commit  depredations  op 
the  young  trees,  safe  in  their  retreats.  A  friend  and  neighbor  who  had  adopted 
this  system  of  mulching,  informed  me  that  a  young  apple-tree,  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  a  caterpillar.  He  had  made 
his  way  under  the  bark,  and  had  actually  eaten  out  the  tvhale  of  the  wood  for  a  space 
of  three  inches  !  The  tree  presented  no  signs  of  decay.  The  bark  was  sounds  and 
apparently  healthy,  but,  on  bending  tiie  tree  slightly  with  the  hand,  it  snapped  off 
at  the  ground. 

The  finest  apples  are  grown  in  the  lower  districts  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
upper  portions  of  this  State.  Union  District  is  perhaps  as  favorable  a  locality 
for  the  culture  of  this  fruit  as  any  part  of  it  or  South  Carolina. 

The  peach  grows  so  luxuriantly,  and  bears  such  abundant  crops  without  any 
attention,  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  waste  of  time  to  cultivate  it  with  care.^  Many 
new  varieties  have  been  originated,  in  this  district,  f^om  seedlings  accidentally 
growing  in  fence  corners  and  waste  places. 

The  yellows  are  unknown  in  this  climate  ;  but  the  borer  is  troublesome,  and  i^ 
the  increase,  owing  to  the  fact  already  stated,  of  the  exuberance  of  insect  life 
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in  this  climate.  Peaches  have  not  yet  become  a  profitable  market  fruit  They 
are  so  abandant  everywhere — growing  so  rapidly  and  frequently,  becoming  trouble- 
some from  their  vigorous  growth — ^that,  even  in  our  cities,  the  demand  for  them 
is  very  limited,  al  though  it  is  said  that  a  citizen  of  Edgefield  District,  during  the 
last  seatton,  realized  $5,000  by  shipping  peaches  to  the  K^ew  York  market. 

The  commonly  received  dogma,  that  the  apple  does  not  furnish  a  good  stock 
for  the  pear,  has  proved  untrue  in  this  locality.  Many  of  the  oldest  pear-trees 
in  the  country  are  upon  this  stock,  and  they  are  still  vigorous  and  fruitful.  There 
is  a  tree  now  standing  in  this  village  about  which  the  following  tradition  exists : 
A  pear  was  grafted  on  a  stock  of  the  June  apple,  and  grew  rapidly  and  luxuri- 
antly. In  a  few  years  it  produced  fruit,  and  the  first  crop  was  of  7une  apples  I 
Every  crop  since  has  been  of  pears.  This  fact  is  well  authenticated.  Governor 
Johnson,  of  this  State,  was  so  much  struck  with  this  singular  freak  of  nature,  that 
he  examined  the  tree  himself,  and  sent  an  account  of  the  occurrence  (over  his  own 
name)  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  then  supposed  to  be  the  llbst  paper  for  the  pub- 
lication of  such  items. 

A  remedy  has  been  long  sought  to  prevent  peach-trees  which  have  been  allowed 
to  form  forks  from  splitting  when  overladen  with  fruit.  It  has  at  length  been  dis- 
covered. Take  two  of  the  smaller  limbs  growing  on  the  sides  next  the  fork,  and 
twist  them  around  each  other,  but  not  too  tightly.  Do  this  at  the  commencement 
of  the  growing  season,  so  as  to  form  a  union  between  the  two  forks.  These  limbs 
will  reaidily  grow  together,  and  form  a  solid  branch  of  uniform  thickness,  extend- 
ing f^om  one  of  the  branches  of  the  fork  to  the  other,  which,  ^hen  full-grown, 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  tree  to  split.  If  the  end  of  each  limb  is  cut  and 
adjusted  to  the  other  at  the  point  of  final  contact,  as  in  splice  grafting,  it  will 
facilitate  the  union,  and  hasten  the  growth. 

A  beautiful  and  singularly-shaped  tree  may  be  grown  by  taking  advantage  of 
this  principle.  Plant  in  good  soil  two  peach-trees — say  two  years  old  from  the 
seed ;  let  the  trees  be  such  as  have  not  been  trimmed  or  cut  back.  They  will 
probably  be  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and  free  from  side  branches.  Plant  six 
feet  apart,  and  twist  together,  so  that  the  united  limbs  will  form  an  arch — say  four 
feet  from  the  ground  at  its  highest  point.  Upon  the  upper  side  of  this  arch,  let 
all  upright  shoots  grow — say  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and  pinch  off  all 
others.  These  upright  shoots  may  then  be  budded  with  choice  varieties,  and  per- 
mitted to  mature  their  fruit.  I  have  found  this  method  very  useful  for  testing 
seedlings.  The  sap  being  retarded  by  the  wrapping  or  twisting  of  the  trees,  the 
growth  is  not  so  vigorous,  and  early  fruiting  is  the  consequence.  If  a  shoot  which 
has  been  budded  for  testing,  prove  worthless,  cut  it  off,  and  its  place  will  be  soon 
supplied. 

Pears  are  grown  here  mostly  as  standards,  and  mostly  on  free  stocks.  A  few 
zealous  amateurs  have  recently  introduced  them  on  quince  stocks,  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested.  The  great  objection  to  peach  culture  is  the  un- 
certainty of  the  crop.  Our  springs  are  so  early  and  so  variable,  that  the  fruit  is 
often  killed  by  spring  frosts.  Once  in  four  years  may  be  assumed  as  an  average 
of  the  abundant  seasons. 

Cherries  tnU  not  succeed  here.  The  common  morello  grows  and  bears  well,  but 
the  finer  varieties  (the  Bigarreaus  and  Dukes)  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  plant.  The 
cause  is  unknown.  Cherry-trees,  in  my  grounds  (seven  years  old  from  the  bud), 
have  not  yet  fruited,  and  much  older  trees  in  the  vicinity  are  in  the  same  condition. 
There  is  always  a  profusion  of  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  the  tree  gives  promise 
of  an  abundant  harvest,  but  it  is  all  a  "  take  in."    The  fruit  never  sets. 

The  "eurculio"  commits  greater  ravages  here  than  in  your  colder  climaJte. 
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Salt,  chickens,  s  vin^,  and  most  of  the  remedies  recommended  for  this  pest,  are  all 
nonsense.  The  only  remedy  is  that  of  shaking  thd  trees,  and  catching  them  in 
sheets  ;  bat  this  is  so  troublesome,  in  large  orchards,  that  it  is  really  no  remedy 
at  all. 

The  olive  grows  in  great  Inxnriance  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  State.  Oranges 
and  lemons  are  grown,  in  the  open  air,  in  many  places  on  the  sea-board. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  thus  a  brief  account  of  our  fruits.  I  believe 
that  most  fruits  grown  here  are  superior  in  flavor  to  those  grown  in  the  North. 
Our  summer's  sun  ripens  everything,  but  it  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
if  you  or  your  readers  could  procure  a  good  basket  of  our  early  summer  peaches ; 
they  are  so  far  superior  to  those  grown  with  you,  that  you  would  scarcely  recognize 
the  fruit. 


SHRUBS   WITH   ORNAMENTAL   BERRIES.— NO.    1. 

BT  THOMAS  MESHAN,  QJBBMANTOWN,  PBNNBTLVANrA. 

There  is  quite  a  number  of  shrubs  that  are  chiefly  yaluable  for  their  orna- 
mental fruit :  many,  in  fact,  rest  their  whole  claim  to  our  attention  on  their  pecu- 
liar beauty  m  this  respect.  I  have  thought  that  a  list  of  such,  with  brief  descrip- 
tions of  their  habits,  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 

1.  Amelanchier  hotryapium.  The  June  Berry,  or  Indian  Cherry. — This  is 
rather  a  small  tree  than  a  shrub.  In  the  month  of  June,  it  is  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  scarlet  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry.  It  belongs  to  the 
apple  family  of  plants,  and  is  as  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
as  the  common  apple.  It  thrives  b«8t  in  a  deep,  rich  loam,  and  is  best  fidapted 
to  an  open  and  airy  situation. 

2.  Arcdxa  spinosa,  Angelica  Tree,  or  Club  of  Hercules. — Also  a  large,  strong- 
growing  shrub.  It  has  quite  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  stem  is  Tery  thick, 
usually  has  but  few  branches,  and  is  completely  beset  with  short,  thick  spines. 
The  flowers  are  borne  from  the  apex  of  these  shoots  in  very  large  panicles,  suc- 
ceeded by  blue  berries,  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  ripening  in  October.  It  is 
not  a  plant  for  the  most  highly  kept  portions  of  the  lawn.  Its  character  better 
adapts  it  to  wilder  places.  It  increases  somewhat  by  suckers,  though  it  does  not 
spread  very  rapidly  unless  the  roots  are  cut.  Every  small  piece  will  grow.  The 
best  place  for  it  is  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  lawn,  where  a  small  clump  of 
half  a  dozen,  left  to  itself,  will  present  a  very  interesting  feature.  It  seems  to 
prefer  dry,  poor,  stony  soils. 

3.  Arhutns  unedo.  The  Strawberry-Tree. — ^Whoever  has  travelled  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe,  is  familiar  with  this  shrub,  as  it  is  considered  indispen- 
sable in  every  garden.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  should  be  a  native  only  of  two 
places,  and  these  widely  distant — ^the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ireland.  South 
of  Philadelphia  it  is  hardy,  but  does  not  grow  with  its  European  luxuriance.  It 
is  an  evergreen,  and  the  fruit,  as  its  namenmports,  is  of  the  size,  color,  and  shape, 
of  a  small  strawberry,  which  the  tree  ripens  in  succession  most  of  the  year. 

4.  Benzoin  odoriferum,  or  Laurus  benzoin.  The  Spice  Bush. — ^Well-known 
under  its  common  name  to  the  readers  of  Wilson's  popular  "  Lines  to  a  Blue  Bird." 
It  is  a  shrub  seldom  exceeding  ten  feet  high,  sending  np  numerous  shoots  from 
its  base,  and  bearing,  in  July  and  August,  its  rich,  scarlet  fruit  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  fruit  has  a  highly  aromatic  taste,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  birds, 
so  that  they  soon  disappear.  On  the  whole,  there  are  few  more  desirable  shrubs 
thali  this.    Its  favorite  place  is  in  moist,  rich,  and  shaded  soils,  though  it  will 
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pretty  well  Id  any  rich  and  deep  soil.  The  seeds  mast  be  either  sown  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe,  or  kept  in  slightly  moist  moss  or  soil  nntil  they  can  be.  If  they 
are  kept  dry,  they  lose  their  vegetative  power,  though  good  to  all  appearances, 
except  that  they  have  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge. 

5.  Berheris.  The  Berberry. — Nearly  all  the  evergreen  kinds  (Mahonia  section) 
have  handsome  blue  berries.  The  deciduous  species  have  scarlet  fruit ;  of  the 
latter,  B.  vtdgaris  (European  Berberry)  and  B.  canadetuis  (American)  are  best 
known,  and  should  be  in  every  garden.  The  fruit  ripens  in  October,  and  will 
remain  on  a  great  part  of  winter.  The  American  and  European  very  much  re- 
semble each  other ;  the  former  does  not  grow  so  strong,  has  a  more  spreading 
habit,  the  fruit  rounder,  and  of  a  brighter  scarlet  than  the  latter.  They  grow 
readily  from  cuttings,  and  are  not  partial  to  any  particular  soil.  The  evergreen, 
Mahonia  aqutfolia,  is  one  of  our  hardiest  evergreen  shrubs.  It  does  not  exceed 
four  feet  in  height,  but  has  a  very  bushy  tendency.  The  young  leaves  are  very 
green  and  glossy,  the  yellow  flowers  very  fragrant,  and  the  racemes  of  purple  ber- 
ries (ripe  in  September)  peculiarly  pretty.  It  thrives  best  in  a  rich,  sftndy  soil, 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  either  seeds  or  offsets.  The  former  are  not  easily 
procured  here,  on  account  of  the  recent  introduction  of  the  plant,  so  that  the 
species  is  not  so  common  in  gardens  as  it  will  be. 

6.  BumeUa  lycioidei, — This  plant  is  very  scarce,  and  is,  I  believef  confined  to 
a  very  small  district  in  its  native  place  (South  Carolina).  It  is  quite  hardy  in 
Philadelphia^  where  it  is  very  nearly  evergreen,  and  would  no  donbt  be  able  to 
endure  the  winters  of  more  northern  States.  In  the  fall,  it  is  covered  with  black 
berries  as  large  as  small  cherries,  of  a  beautiful  glossy  hue.  One  great  advantage 
this  shrub  possesses  over  others  is,  that  it  seems  to  prefer  a  dense,  shady  place, 
where  few  other  things  will  thrive.  There  ace  several  other  species  indigenous  to 
the  southern  States,  but  they  are  not,  I  think,  in  cultivation.  The  seeds  grow 
very  easily. 

7.  Calitcarpa  Americana.  French  Mulberry. — ^This  is  a  small  shrub.  The 
small  purple  flowers  are  not  particularly  handsome,  but  the  succeeding  spikes  of 
small,  purple,  edible  fruit,  are  very  pretty.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Vitex 
agnus  casttis,  or  "  Chaste  Tree."  It  grows  naturally,  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  and, 
I  think,  would  prove  a  desirable  hardy  shrub  for  higher  latitudes. 

8.  Oaprifolium  sempervirens  (the  Red)  and  (7.  Jlavum  (the  Yellow  Trumpet 
Honeysuckles)  are  as  prominent  amongst  handsome  berried  plants  as  they  are 
amongst  plants  with  beautiful  foliage  or  inflorescence.  Both  of  them  bear  fruit 
very  freely  in  this  region,  in  the  shape  of  large  clusters  of  light,  scarlet  berries, 
making  a  much  handsomer  show,  when  in  fruit,  than  many  other  plants  much 
more  sought  after  do  when  in  flower.  The  seeds  grow  very  readily,  and  if  atten- 
tion were  given  to  raising  them  that  way,  it  is  more  than  probable  new  varieties 
would  be  originated,  as  they  show  a  tendency  to  change.  The  usual  way  of  rais- 
ing them  is  by  either  layers  or  cuttings. 

9.  Cerasui  caroUniemis  (the  Carolinian)  and  O.  luiitanica  (the  Portugal 
Laurels)  are  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  first  order  for  the  beauty  of  their  berries. 
They  are  not  hardy  north  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  very  easily  raised,  either  by 
seeds  or  cuttings,  and  grow  to  perfection  only  in  a  deep,  rich  loam. 

10.  Gii<manthu9  Virginicug.  White  Fringe  Tree. — ^A  shrub  of  the  largest  size, 
when  full-grown,  but  it  is  one  of  comparatively  slow  progress,  and  keeps  bloom- 
ing as  it  grows.  The  foliage  has  something  the  appearance  of  the  Magnolia 
glauca,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September.  Each  berry  is  about  the  size  of  an 
olive,  and  of  deep,  shining,  purple  color.  Many  trees  do  not  bear,  and  others 
only  imperfectly,  in  consequence  of  their  frequently  having  imperfect  flowers,  for 
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though  it  is  classed,  by  botanists  of  the  Linnflean  school,  with  the  perfect  flower- 
iDg  plants,  it  is,  in  reality,  polygamous,  as  much  so  as  the  Ash,  to  which  it  is  very 
closely  allied,  and  on  which  it  may  readily  be  grafted.  The  barren  plants  attain 
the  largest  size,  and  make  the  most  beautiful  objects  when  in  bloom;  but  all  who 
wish  to  enjoy  the  siugular  beauty  of  the  large  clusters  of  grape-like  fruit,  should  be 
careful  to  propagate  either  by  layers  or  by  grafting  from  the  best  bearing  yarie- 
ties;  for,  although  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  polygamous  plants  to  change  their 
sexual  characters  according  to  circumstances,  yet  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong 
disposition  in  all  plants  to  retain  any  peculiarity  of  character  that  may  have  marked 
the  individual  it  was  propagated  from.  The  White  Fringe  thrires  well  in  any 
rich  garden  soil,  and,  if  rather  moist  than  otherwise,  grows  with  greater  advan- 
tage. The  seeds  are  best  sown  as  soon  as  ripe ;  if  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so, 
they  should  be  put  in  a  box  of  sandy  soil,  and  set  out  to  freeze  through  the  win- 
ter, and  sown  in  the  spring.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  these  se^s  to  grow 
after  once  getting  dry,  unless  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  frost. 

11.  Coltdea  arborescent.  Bladder  Senna. — This  is  a  verv  handsome  shrub,  and 
though  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  It  grows 
about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  is  chiefly  desirable  for  its  pretty  orange-colored, 
pea-shaped  blossoms,  which  are  produced  throughout  the  summer.  These  are 
succeeded  by  very  curious,  bladdery  fruit,  which,  if  they  may  not  be  called  hand- 
some, are,  at  least,  highly  interesting.  The  plant  will  do  well  in  any  soil  or  situa- 
tion, but  is  seen  in  perfection  only  in  dry,  rich  soils,  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun. 
It  is  propagated  from  seeds  sown  in  fall  or  spring,  which  grow  very  readily. 

12.  Comus.  The  Dogwood — Though  one  kind  (O,  florida)  is  esteemed  for 
its  handsome  floral  leaves,  and  one  or  two  others  for  peculiarities  in  the  color  of 
their  wood  or  foliage,  the  whole  genus  may  be  said  to  derive  their  chief  value  in 
the  decoration  for  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds,  from  their  beautiful  fruit.  Two 
well-known  kinds  have  white  fruit — Oomus  alba,  a  dwarf  shrub,  with  large  clus- 
ters, and  O.  pantcukUa,  with  smaller  ones.  The  last  grows  about  five  feet  high, 
and  does  well  only  in  very  rich  soil,  and  a  situation  fully  expbeed.  01  aUemifolia 
is  a  large  shrub,  with  purple  berries ;  0,  stricta  and  C,  iueiica^  pale  blue ;  C. 
jlorida,  bright  red.    But  the  handsomest  of  all,  I  think,  is  C.  tnas,  or  masctda,  as 

it  is  sometimes  called.  When  full-grown  and  full-fruited,  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  plant  superior  to  it  in  beauty.  Its  common  name  is  Cornelian  Cherry,  and 
its  fine  large  fruit,  of  a  transparent  coral,  is  well  described  by  its  name.  It  is  a 
shrub  of  the  largest  size,  and,  to  be  grown  in  perfection,  should  have  a  dry,  rich 
garden  soil,  and  a  full  exposure.  The  best  way  of  raising  all  the  species,  is  from 
seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  treated  as  recommended  for  ChiananthHs,  They  can  be 
raised  from  cuttings  by  experienced  hands,  but  they  do  not  root  as  readily  as  many 
other  things.    They  succeed  well  by  layers. 

13.  Cotoneaster. — A  g^nus  of,  for  the  most  part,  evergreen  shrubs,  all  of  which 
have  very  handsome  scarlet-red  or  brown  fruit.  The  best  known  is  C.  nUcrophylla, 
which,  though,  I  believe,  perfectly  hardy  in  most  of  our  nortjiern  States,  when 
growing  in  a  north  aspect,  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  winter's 
sun.  It  is  said  that,  in  some  countries,  in  its  abhorrence  of  sun-light,  it  always 
attempts  to  grow  to  the  north,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  retains  that 
disposition  here.  It  is  fond  of  a  dry,  stony  soU  ;  is  propagated  the  most  readily 
by  layers.  Some  other  species  are  becoming  better  known  (as  O.  marginata,  0, 
dentata,  &c.) ;  not  very  marked  in  their  differences  from  the  first,  but  may  be, 
perhaps,  better  adapted  to  our  climate  on  trial.  [These  beautiful  plants  we  have 
found  difficult  to  preserve  for  many  years  in  succession,  though  they  thrive  for  one 
or  two.    The  microphylla  is  often  represented  in  the  best  engravings  as  covering 
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the  walls  of  a  house  with  its  delicate  leayes  and  spray.    Wherever  it  is  hardj  it  ifi 
most  desirable. — ^Ed.] 

14.  Oratagus,  The  Hawthorns. — These  are  all  well  known.  The  two  hand- 
somest for  their  frnit  are,  I  think,  C.  cordata  (the  Washington  Thorn)  and  C\ 
oxyacanOia  (the  English  Hawthorn.)  The  (7.  coccinea  has  large,  handsome  frnit, 
of  a  deep  color,  but  not  produced  in  sach  profusion  as  in  the  other  two.  (7. 
cordata  bears  its  fruit  nearly  in  clusters ;  they  are  but  of  medium  size.  C,  oxy- 
acantha  does  not  bear  them  in  such  large  clusters ;  indeed,  they  are  rather  isolated, 
usually,  but  they  completely  cover  the  bush  when  well  grown.  They  remain  on 
long  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  serve  to  lessen  the  period  between  winter 
and  spring  more  than  any  other  plant.  They  are  raised  from  seeds,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  lie  two  years  in  the  ground  before  growing.  OratcBgw  ppractmika, 
or  Evergreen  Thorn,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Buist  thus  writes  of  it :  "  There 
is  not  a  more  beautifhl  plant  during  our  autumn  and  winter  months,  neither  is 
there  a  more  neglected  one.  Thickly  studded  with  its  beautiful  coral  berries,  it 
forms  a  very  attractive  bush  or  pillar."  It  is  very  easy  to  raise  from  lavers  as 
well  its  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring.  They  do  not  take  so  long  to 
germinate  as  other  species  of  OraUsgus. 

15.  IHrca  paiustris.  Leather  Wood. — This  is  a  small  shrub,  belonging  to  the 
Daphne  family  of  plants,  seldom  exceeding  two  feet  high.  It  is  a  peculiar-look- 
ing plant,  growing  in  the  shape  of  a  round,  formal,  stiff  head,  when  fully  exposed, 
and  bearing,  ih  the  summer,  a  quantity  of  small  berries,  of  a  pale  salmon  color. 
It  will  grow  well  in  a  dry  soil,  but  bears  its  berries  only  in  a  moist  situation.  It 
takes  its  common  name  from  the  toughness  of  its  young  wood,  which  may  be 
knotted  up  like  twine  without  breaking. 

16.  ElaagnuB  hortensts, — This  beautiful  shrub  is  supposed  to  be  tender.  In 
this  latitude,  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and,  in  the  late  fall  months,  produces  its  beau- 
tiful, shining,  black  berries  quite  abundantly,  making  a  pretty  contrast  with  its 
silvered  foliage.  It  is  rather  a  full-sized  shrub,  and  grows  well  in  any  dry  garden 
soil,  and  is  increased  either  by  seeds  or  layers.  There  are  many  other  species  of 
Elaagnu9,  but  I  have  never  seen  them  bear  much  fruit,  nor  do  I  think  many  others 
have,  as  an  old  writer,  speaking  of  JE.  crispa,  says :  **  A  very  vigorous  shrub,  which 
brings  forth  long  branches,  used  to  nail  up  and  cover  the  walls." 

IT.  Euanymus,  Spindle  Trees. — Well-known  plants  all  over  the  world,  and 
much  valued ;  E,  Europ4su9  is  the  commonest.  The  color  of  the  fruit  varies 
from  seed.  They  are  usually  of  a  pink  color,  but  occasionally  are  of  a  bright 
scarlet.  There  is  another  variety  quite  white.  The  E,  atropurpurea  has  purplish 
foliage,  much  larger  than  the  last.  The  fruit  very  much  resembles,  indeed,  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  footstalks;  or  pedicels,  being  pink  like  the  fruit ; 
while,  in  the  E,  Europtetu,  they  are  green.  Some  consider  it  only  a  permanent 
variety  of  the  E.  Europmts,  E.  Amerieanus  is  a  low  bush ;  the  leaves  are  very 
nearly  evergreen,  and  the  fruit  a  brilliant  scarlet — so  much  so,  as  to  have  earned 
for  the  plant  the  name  of  "  Burning  Bush."  They  are  all  very  easily  propagated 
by  seeds  sown  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  They  are 
very  accommodating  in  their  desires,  being  equally  well  satisfied  with  dry  or  moist 
soils,  shaded  or  exposed  situations.  [Mr.  Meehan  has  done  a  service  by  collect- 
ing and  describing  so  desirable  a  class  of  plants.  The  continuation  shall  be  given 
in  our  next.— Ed.] 
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PROTECTING   FRUIT   ON   THE   PRAIRIES. 

B7  SLI  NIOHOLS,  NBW  OASTLE,  dOSHOOTON  CX)fTNTTy  OHIO. 

SxTPPOSE  two  farmers  settle  in  the  open,  bleak  prairies  of  tbe  West.  Each 
plants  an  orchard.  One  in  the  broad  plain,  exposed  to  san  and  wind ;  the  other 
surrounds  his  lot  with  a  double  row  of  Norway  fir,  pines,  or  other  evergreens, 
and  then  plants  his  frnit-trees  alternately  with  the  black  spruce,  or  some  similar 
tree.  Which,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  would  be  the  most  thrifty,  and  which 
would  have  produced  the  most  regularly  f  The  protected  orchard  probably 
would.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  I  offer :  First.  Orchards,  otherwise  as  well 
situated  in  the  prairie  country,  but  protected  by  woods,  grow  and  bear  better  than 
those  in  the  open  prairie.  Second.  Fruit-trees,  in  a  wooded  country,  bear  and 
flourish  better  than  those  in  a  prairie  country,  other  things  being  equal.  Third. 
Great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  injurious  to  frnit-trees.  Those  who 
have  travelled  in  winter,  in  prairie  countries,  know  the  temperature  is  much  milder 
and  more  equable  in  the  woods  than  in  the  open  prairies.  The  same  is  experienced 
where  there  are  large,  open  fields  in  countries  originally  timbered.  Fourth.  The 
old  men  in  timbered  countries  almost  all  recollect,  that  the  first  orchards,  when 
the  openings  were  small,  were  more  fruitful  and  healthy  than  now,  when  cultiva- 
tion has  destroyed  most  of  the  forests.  Fifthly.  I  set  out  a  number  of  evergreens 
two  years  ago.  Part  of  these  were  well  protected  with  forest  timber — ^part  were 
not.  The  first  were  scarcely  touched  by  the  past  or  present  winter,  while  the 
unprotected  were  all  scathed,  and  some  killed.  Fruit-trees,  especially  peach-trees, 
were  much  injured  by  last  winter  ;  those  well  protected,  scarcely  at  all.  There 
was  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  my  orchards. 

That  evergreens  would  be  better  than  other  timber,  I  do  not  know.  My  re- 
collection of  the  pine  woods  of  Yirginia  is,  that  they  are  warmer  than  other  woods 
in  cold,  windy  weather.  But  in  Ohio,  where  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life,  ever- 
greens are  scarce^  and  I  have  never  witnessed  their  influence  on  fruit-trees.  Dif- 
fering as  they  do  in  their  growth  and  habits,  I  have  supposed  they  would  rob 
fruit-trees  less  than  other  forest-trees  would.  That  is,  that  each  kind  of  tree 
might  find  its  own  proper  nourishment  with  little  injury  to  the  other.  The  great 
object  of  writing  this  is,  that  I  may  possibly  induce  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  some  of 
your  numerous  readers,  to  communicate  some  facts,  from  good  authority  or  per- 
sonal knowledge,  showing  the  efi^ect  which  evergreens  and  fruit-trees  have  on  each 
other.  So  sanguine  am  I,  that  already  I  have  some  growing.  But  many  years 
must  elapse  before  mine  will  tell  the  tale. 

The  experiment  should  be  a  fair  one.  Young  trees  set  in  near  proximity  to 
old  ones,  are  always  injured.  The  experiment,  to  be  fair,  should  be  where  trees 
of  not  greatly  dissimilar  ages  have  grown  to  maturity  together.  In  the  old  yards 
and  grounds  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  of  England,  I  should  think  this  had  often 
occurred.    Who  will  let  us  know  7 

By  my  theory,  the  apple,  pear,  and  peach,  love  company.  They  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  in  their  natural  habitat,  much  like  our  plum,  crab-apple,  hawthorn,  &c 
The  plum  and  crab-apple,  if  left  by  themselves,  where  woods  are  cleared  into  fields, 
usually  soon  perish,  but,  if  left  sparsely  interspersed  with  other  trees,  they  flourish 
greatly,  and  bear  abuncUintly.  Even  the  oak  seems  to  love  association.  Where 
it  grows  singly,  it  sends  out  its  long,  horizontal  limbs,  as  if  in  search  of  that  shade 
and  protection,  which  no  kind  neighbor  affords  it.  Nature  starts  all  her  forests 
in  thickets,  and  thins  them  out  as  room  is  needed.    How  cruel,  then,  is  it  in  man 
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to  set  out  a  pear-tree,  and  keep  every  protecting  shoot  cut,  or  rubbed  off  fi?e  to 
eight  feet  high,  and  then  how  foolish  to  grumble  that  it  died.  A  thorough  study 
of  this  matter,  connected  with  proper  experiments,  might  develop  important  re- 
sults. In  the  long  run,  the  protecting  trees  might  be  nearly  as  valuable  as  the 
fruit-trees.  In  the  prairies,  I  believe  something  of  this  kind  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable. Where  the  forests  are  chiefly  destroyed,  it  is  almost  equally  necessary. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  pear.  Dodridge,  in  his  ^oies  on  We$tem  Virginia, 
says :  "  Pear  blight  was  unknown,  while  the  openings  were  small."  This  is  true, 
also,  of  Ohio.  In  the  prairies,  it  is  almost  coeval  with  the  first  planting.  In 
England,  and  wherever  the  sun  is  less  powerful,  and  the  climate  more  equable, 
such  protection  may  be  unnecessary. 


A    CHAT    FROM    KENTUCKY. 

BY  W    A.  TOWUBS,  HBNDEBfiON,  KENTUCKY. 

I  INCLOSE  a  stem,  with  leaves  attached,  of  the  vine  I  mentioned  in  my  note. 
Since  I  wrote  you,  I  believe  I  have  found  out  the  vine.  In  Volume  YI.,  page 
141,  of  the  Horticulturist,  Mr.  Downing  speaks  of  a  vine  in  the  Bartram  Garden 
which  I  suspect  to  be  the  same  thing.  It  is  the  Oolden  Trumpet  flower,  Bignonia 
capriolata.  There  is  not;  in  the  place  referred  to,  a  satisfactory  description  of 
that  vine,  and  I  may,  very  probably,  be  mistaken  as  to  its  identity.  However, 
you  can  tell  by  the  sample  I  sent.     [It  is  Bignonia  capriolata. — Ed.] 

I  do  not  know  what  parts  of  Kentucky  to  recommend  to  you  to  visit  as  most 
beautiful  in  park  scenery ;  that  portion  of  the  State  where  the  blue  grass  grows 
most  luxuriantly,  is  certainly  as  lovely  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  could  be  desired. 
The  total  want  of  undergrowth  gives  the  whole  face  of  the  country  a  park-like 
appearance.  The  cause  of  this  want  of  undergrowth  is,  that,  originally,  it  was  a 
dense  cane-brake,  and  I  have  noticed  wherever  the  cane  has  been  eaten  out,  or 
killed  out,  nothing  seems  to  take  its  place  for  years.  In  the  mountainous  portions 
of  the  State  I  have  never  been,  but,  I  doubt  not,  the  same  beautiful  views  which 
burst  upon  the  eyes  of  the  early  pioneers,  are  to  be  seen  still. 

Of  this  portion  of  Kentucky,  known  as  the  Green  River  country,  I  can  speak 
more  knowingly.  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  we  have  trees  of  as  large  and  beau- 
tiful growth  as  can  be  found  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  magnificent 
poplars  (known  as  tulip-trees)  are  most  aptly  described  by  Mr.  Downing,  in  his 
Landscape  Gardening,  but,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Sweet  Gum  as  only 
attaining  a  height  of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet,  he  never  conceived  the  injustice  he 
did  the  tree.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  in  the  rich  Mississippi  bottoms,  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  fully  one  hundred  feet  high ;  and  many  other  of  our  most 
magnificent  forest-trees  are,  unfortunately,  only  spoken  of  as  they  appear  in  a 
more  northern  climate. 

That  portion  of  the  StAte  called  the  Barrens,  is  worth  seeing.  When  the  State 
was  first  settled,  there  was  little  or  no  timber  upon  it,  but  now,  most  of  it  is 
covered  with  timber  of  small  size,  and  generally  of  the  oak  species. 

I  should  like  to  show  you  our  river  bottoms,  the  most  extensive  on  the  Ohio, 
where  you  can  see  the  cotton  woods  and  sycamores  in  all  their  pride  of  plase,  the 
finest  specimen  of  black  walnut,  hickory,  pecan,  honey  locust,  hackberry,  and 
box-elder,  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested  upon  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  my  pet  vine, 
hanging  in  beautiful  drapery  from  the  boughs  of  the  monarchs  of  the  forest.  I 
could  also  show  you  a  region  of  country  (about  ten  thousand  acres  in  extent) 
where  the  beaver  once  flourished,  built  their  dams,  and  sported  at  pleasure,  before 
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the  white  men  invaded  their  haunts.  In  those  ponds,  fonned  bj  the  beaver,  yon 
can  see  the  cypress  in  all  its  glory,  and,  on  the  ridges  close  by,  yon  see  the  finest 
specimens  of  oak  to  be  found  anywhere. 

In  pomology  I  hope  to  interest  you  much,  not  that  we  have  anything  to  boast 
of,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  wish  you  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  to  lift  us  out  of  our 
obscurity.  We  want  a  Western  pomologist ;  all  the  works  now  written,  so  far  as 
I  know,  are  by  Eastern  men,  who  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  our  fruits.  It 
would  be  worth  a  pomologist's  attention  to  investigate  this  subject,  and  write 
a  book  upon  the  "  fruits  and  fruit-trees  of  Ohio,  Indiana^  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee."  Such  a  work  is  greatly  needed,  and  I  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  off  when  we  shall  be  granted  so  great  a  boon.  Your  correspondent  from 
Trenton,  living  within  eighty  miles  of  this  place,  mentions  several  varieties  of 
apples  I  never  heard  of — at  least,  not  by  the  names  he  calls  them. 

[Hooper's  Western  Fruit  Book,  published  at  Cincinnati  this  year,  might  aid 
our  correspondent.    We  hope  to  examine  this  work  soon. — Ed.] 


<  ^  »  * » 


A   NEW   FIBRE. 

Mr.  Jacob  Stauffbr,  of  Mount  Joy,  Penn.,  calls  our  attention  to  a  very  strong 
native  fibrous  substance  in  the  following  communication,  which  we  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  condense.  The  article  sent  is  not  unknown  to  us,  and  surely  presents 
claims  for  examination  and  trial : — 

"  I  inclose  you  a  few  fibres  of  the  dry  stalks  of  the  CBftothera  biennis,  stripped 
off  this  rooming  after  having  stood  the  exposure  and  vicissitudes  of  our  long  and 
severe  winter.  You  will  find  they  are  superior  to  hemp,  and,  I  doubt  not,  fully 
equal  to  the  '  China  Orass'  (Boehmeria  nivea). 

"  Dr.  A.  Oray  says,  respecting  the  name  of  oar  CBnothera  biennis,  L.,  that  it  is 
from  oifof,  wine^  and  0^pa,  a  chase  ;  that  the  application  is  uncertain  ;  Loudon  in- 
forms us  '  that  the  roots  of  this  plant,  eaten  after  meals,  are  incentives  to  wine- 
drinking,  as  olives  are.'  He  also  considers  it  ornamental,  and  assigns  the  reason 
why  it  is  called  evening  primrose,  because  the  flower  usually  opens  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

''  There  are  four  varieties — the  mnricata,  grandifiora,  parvifolia,  and  cruciata — 
one  or  the  other  common  everywhere.  I  will  simply  say  that  it  is  a  biennial,  in- 
digenous plant,  growing  in  fields  and  along  fences,  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas. 
It  is  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  with  a  rough  stem,  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  fine  yellow  flowers,  which  make  their  appearance,  in  succession,  from 
June  till  August  or  September,  the  stalk  extending  upwards  during  the  flowering 
season,  thus  producing  the  long  spikes  in  fruit. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  notice  for  its  medicinal  properties.  Schoepf  states'  that  it  is 
esteemed  useful  as  a  vulnerary ;  hence  it  is  called  '  heal  all'  by  some  botanical 
doctors,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  the  Brunella  jTovm,  Prunella  L.  (Self- 
heal). 

'*  My  object  is  to  introduce  our  somewhat  abused  '  evening  primrose'  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  I  shall  send  specimens,  with  some  remarks,  to  the  Hon. 
Chas.  Mason,  with  the  hope  that  our  savans  will  condescend  to  notice  this  ne- 
glected plant.  One  thing  is  certain,  I  can  manufacture  a  rope  out  of  it  that  will 
be  able  to  '  sustain  its  reputation,'  if  not  quite  of  the  dignity  of  '  China  Grass'  or 
'  Sisal  Hemp.'  Very  truly  yours,  Jaoob  Stauffbr." 
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THE  LATE  WINTER. 

BT  WILLIAM  BAOON,  BIOHMOND,  MASS. 

April,  1S[5T,  will  be  remembered,  in  this  section,  as  the  month  of  snow.  On 
the  1st,  we  had  a  moderate  fall ;  on  the  6th,  and  again  on  the  14th  and  15th.  Bat 
the  great  storm  of  the  season  was  on  the  20th  and  21  st,  when  the  burden  borne 
by  the  evergreens  bent  them  almost  perpendicularly.  Many  old  apple-trees  were, 
broken  down. 

A  thaw  commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  when  the  burden  of  snow  on 
branches  of  deciduous  trees,  and  the  south  and  west  sides  of  evergreens,  fell  off ; 
yet,  on  the  northeast  side  of  trees  exposed  to  the  wind,  a  novel  feature  was  pre- 
sented on  the  morning  of  the  22d — tall  columns  of  snow  extending  one-third 
around  their  trunk,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  edge  to  the  northeast  (frozen  like 
ice),  and  extending  upward,  following  the  taper  of  the  trunk  and  leading  branches, 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  We  measured  one  of  these  untimely  ap- 
pendages at  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  found  the  horizontal  depth  of 
this  columnar  mass  of  snow  encased  in  ice,  to  be  ten  inches,  this  always  varying, 
however,  to  the  size  of  the  tree. 

The  actual  quantity  of  snow  on  the  ground,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  was 
fifteen  inches.  When  we  take  into  account  the  amount  of  moisture  on  the  sur- 
face to  help  melt  the  snow,  and  the  moist  condition  of  the  snow  in  falling,  it  is 
but  a  fair  estimate  to  suppose  the  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  in  this  storm  was 
thirty  inches,  or  two  and  one-half  feet,  which  makes  it  decidedly  th^  heaviest 
storm  ever  known  here  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  thermometer,  during  the 
storm,  ranged,  on  the  20th,  32^  to  34^ ;  on  the  2l8t,  it  rose  to  38^,  but  fell  at  night 
to  30^.  The  wind  was  northeast  most  of  the  time ;  a  stiff  breeze,  and,  in  the  night, 
very  high. 

The  winter  has  been  marked  by  some  intensely  cold  terms.  In  each  of  the 
months  (December,  January,  February,  and  March),  the  mercury  was  below  zero. 
The  coldest  term  was  in  January,  when  the  mercury  was,  in  one  instance,  23^  below, 
and  remained  below  through  the  day.  The  next  morning,  noted  20°  below  zero ; 
yet  our  peach  and  other  fruit  buds  are  apparently  uninjured.  The  new  wood  of 
last  year's  growth  stands  firm  and  good,  thus  giving  new  evidence  that  the  descent 
of  the  mercury  to  17°  below  zero  does  not  kiu  buds. 

Our  experience  with  mice,  the  last  winter,  has  been  to  us  truly  novel.  We  had 
apple-trees  standing  in  grass  land,  and,  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  trees  standing 
in  stubble,  stocked  a  year  ago.  These  latter  were  effectually  protected,  as  I  sup- 
posed, by  putting  piles  of  thoroughly  rotted  manure  around  them,  well  elevated 
at  the  trunk  of  the  trees.  When  the  frost  came  out  this  spring,  we  went  to  level 
the  manure,  and  were  surprised  and  vexed  to  find  several  fatally  girdled,  the  work 
of  destruction  being  carried  from  near  the  surface  of  the  manure  into  the  roots. 
In  two  or  three  instances,  we  found  mice  nests  in  the  manure,  the  material  having 
been  brought  from  a  distance.  At  one  tree,  we  found  the  mischief-dealing  popu- 
lation, which  we  despatched  with  right  good  will.  This  experience  brings  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  mounds  of  well-rotted  manure  do  not  fully  protect,  especially 
when  mice  are  very  plenty  or  very  hungry,  or  very  much  bent  on  mischief.  Not 
one  of  the  trees  on  grass  land  was  molested,  though  no  protection  was  given. 
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BEGONIA  ZANTHINA. 

Yellow-Flowered  Begonia. 

For  a  long  time,  we  had  only  Begonias  with  white  or  red  flowers,  although 
many  different  species  of  this  valuable  genus  were  discovered.  B.  cinnabarina 
was  an  approach  to  the  zanthin3^  but  even  this  is  shaded  with  the  red  which 
prevails,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  flowers  or  leaves,  and  stalks,  of  all  the 
genus. 

Few  plants  have  a  greater  claim  on  our  cultivators  than  the  Begonias,  and  we 
hope  to  see  the  zanthina  generally  introduced. 


RAISING   SEEDLING   POTATOES. 

BY  0.  B.  GOODRICH,  tJTIOA,  N.  T. 

NEARLt  every  species  of  vegetable  is  changed,  and  usually  improved,  when 
transplanted  from  its  native  wilds  into  cultivated  grounds. 

1^.  The  Perennial  gains  in  size  of  fruit  or  seed,  but  usually  not  in  quality. 
This  improvement  is  often  at  the  expense  of  hardiness,  its  more  rapid  growth 
exposing  it  to  atmospheric  changes  at  midsummer,  as  well  as  protracting  its 
growth  often  into  the  cold  damps  of  autumn. 

2d,  The  Annual  and  Biennial,  on  being  reproduced  in  cultivated  grounds,  is 
altered  in  quality,  as  is  seen  in  most  of  our  cultivated  grains,  roots,  and  flowers, 
the  most  of  which  may  be  traced  to  wild  varieties  of  inferior  value. 

Sd.  The  Perennial  Wildling^  on  being  reproduced  in  favorable  circumstances, 
changes  and  often  improves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  most  of  our  fruits,  roots,  and 
flowers,  which  are  likewise  traceable  to  wild  originals. 

AHi,  The  ordinary  Annual  and  Biennial,  on  being  frequently  reproduced  and 
wisely  cultivated,  acquires  a  stereotyped  character.  (1).  In  quality,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  common  grains,  melons,  tomatoes,  &c.,  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, show  little  change  in  quality  from  year^to  year.  (2).  In  trueness  to  soft. 
The  most  of  our  grains,  roots,  and  flowers,  have  been  so  long  cultivated  in  cir- 
cumstances of  the  highest  culture,  that  they  do  not,  when  cultivated  alone,  sprout 
into  new  varieties. 

bth.  The  cultivated  Perennial^  on  being  reproduced,  does  not  exhibit  this  stereo- 
typed adherence  to  sort,  but  sprouts  into  still  new  varieties,  often  in  a  retrograde 
course.  Thus,  the  Swaar  Apple,  Early  York  Peach,  Virgalieu  Pear,  and  the  finest 
varieties  of  tnlips,  &c.,  rarely,  if  ever,  reproduce  themselves. 

6^.  The  Potato,  however,  differs  from  all  other  perennials  with  which  I  am 
experimentally  acquainted ;  first,  in  the  fact  that  quite  frequently  it  reproduces 
itself  almost  exactly ;  and  secondly,  that  it  proportionately  produces  a  larger 
number  of  good,  new  varieties.  This  last  result,  however,  is  not  true  of  every ' 
source  from  which  new  varieties  are  sought,  a  family  of  new  seedlings,  consisting 
of  four  or  five  hundred  varieties,  sometimes  failing  to  give  a  single  valuable  sort. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  propose  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  endeavors  to  improve  the  potato  bv  reproduction.     ■ 

In  the  reproduction  of  new  varieties  of  potatoes,  we  take  the  seed  balls  of  some 
existing  variety,  which  we  call  the  hose. 

The  important  traits  included  in  a  valuable  variety  of  potatoes,  are  especially    i ' 
the  following : —  '  "^ 
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1.  Oood  shape.  The  Western  Red,  Oregon,  and  Wild  Peruvian,  are  good 
bases  whence  to  derive  shapely  seedlings.  The  Boagh  Purple  Chili,  the  New 
Jersey  Purple,  or  Black  Yam,  the  Mountain  June,  and  Wild  Bogota,  are  bad 
bases.  The  Chili  and  Mountain  June,  though  affording  but  few  good  shapes, 
produce  those  which  usually  remain  permanent  But  the  Yam  and  Bogota  Seed- 
lings, though  exhibiting  numerous  fine  shapes  the  first  year,  are  liable  to  degene- 
rate the  second  and  third  years,  so  that,  in  the  end,  nearly  all  are,  in  this  respect, 
worthless. 

2.  White  fiesh.  The  Western  Red  (the  first  generation)  gives  seedlings  which 
are  nearly  all  yellow  fiesh.  From  one  of  that  generation  that  had  white  flesh,  I 
raised  a  large  &mily  of  seedlings  that  were  nearly  all  white  flesh.  The  Bough 
Purple  Chili  also  affords  seedlings  which  are  nearly  all  white  flesh.  The  Black  or 
Purple  Yam,  having  very  purple  flesh,  produces  very  few  seedlings  that  have 
white  flesh  the  first  year,  and  those  few  are  liable,  subsequently,  to  degenerate  into 
slight  shades  of  purple.  The  seedlings  of  the  Oregon  and  Wild  Peruvian  are 
very  largely  white  flesh.  On  the  contrary,  the  Mountain  June,  though  exhibiting 
very  fine  white  flesh,  gives  seedlings  which  are  nearly  all  yellow  flesh.  Where 
the  parent  exhibits  no  shade  of  purple,  the  first  year  settles  the  color  of  the  flesh 
of  its  seedlings  permanently. 

3.  Hardiness.  The  Rough  Purple  Chili  is  a  very  strong  base,  and  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  The  Black  Yam  is  but  little  inferior  in  strength.  The  Western 
Red  is  next  in  vigor,  and  in  its  second  generation  gives  many  strong  seedlings. 
The  Oregon  and  Wild  Peruvian  are  rather  feeble  bases.  The  Mountain  June,  that 
splendid  old  early  sort,  has  now  for  many  years  been  very  liable  to  disease.  In 
strict  accordance  with  this  fact,  its  seedlings  are  almost  all  weak,  and,  notwith- 
standing its  fine  shape,  are  very  unshapely,  as  I  have  noticed  under  No.  1  above. 
There  is  a  strong  proof  of  a  law,  long  known  to  hold  true  of  fine  fruits,  that  im- 
provement in  one  direction  of  successive  reproduction  is  limited,  and  that  we  shall 
frequently  find  an  advantage  in  going  back  to  the  comparative  wildling  as  a  base 
on  which  to  improve.  The  first  year  of  the  life  of  a  seedling,  especially  if  it  be 
one  of  sudden  changes,  or  hot,  damp  intensities,  almost  always  settles  the  question 
of  its  health,  in  the  experience  of  the  careful  cultivator. 

4.  Freedom  of  growth.  The  Western  Red  has  long  been  known  to  exhibit,  on 
an  occasional  hill,  a  dwarfed  look.  It  begins  a  little  before  midsummer.  Such 
hills  cease  growing,  the  lower  leaves  dry  up,  the  tubers  set,  and  the  whole  plant 
ripens  prematurely.  On  digging,  the  tubers  are  found  to  be  sound,  few,  small. 
The  cause  of  this  dwarfing  is  not  obvious.  Many  seedlings  of  this  variety,  even 
in  the  second  generation,  and  many  seedlings  of  the  Oregon,  Bogota,  and  Wild 
Peruvian,  exhibit  the  same  tendency.  Some  new  varieties  exhibit  it  on  almost 
every  hill.  Other  new  varieties,  of  high  excellence  otherwise,  are  occasionally 
deformed  by  it.  One  thing  is,  perhaps,  fully  settled,  viz  :  those  families  of  seed- 
lings that  were  originated  in  a  very  dry  year,  and  that  were,  when  young,  sub- 
jected to  successive  dry  years,  are  sure  to  exhibit  this  liability  largely.  A  variety 
that  has  shown  no  indications  of  it  for  the  first  four  years,  may  be  considered  safe. 
This  tendency  has  been  the  greatest  discouragement  I  have  ever  encountered  in 
the  culture  of  seedlings.  A  seedling  of  the  Wild  Bogota,  of  which  one  hill,. in 
the  second  year  of  its  growth  (1853),  yielded  thirteen  pounds  of  tubers,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  balls,  failed  from  this  cause  in  every  hill  in  1854,  both  here  and 
in  Virginia,  whither  I  have  sent  it. 

5.  Resistance  of  dry  weather.  Closely  associated  with  the  foregoing  evil,  and 
yet  quite  distinct  from  it,  is  the  inability  of  some  varieties  to  bear  dry  weather. 
In  a  damp  season,  like  1855,  they  yield  largely ;  in  a  dry  one,  like  1856; 
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ligbtlj.  Some  of  the  seedlings  of  the  Oregon  and  Wild  Pernvian  are  of  this 
character.  Other  and  more  Talnable  sorts,  as  the  Early  Pink  Ejes,  Mountain 
Janes,  and  Carters,  among  the  old  sorts,  and  the  Mountain  June,  Pink  Eye, 
Garnet  Chili,  and  Black  Diamond,  with  many  others  of  my  new  seedlings,  are 
capable  of  retaining  their  Titality  through  a  pretty  long  drought  at  midsummer, 
and  then  recovering  and  completing  the  growth  of  their  tubers  on  the  occurrence 
of  sufficient  rains.  It  is  true,  that  such  late  growth  is  often  unfavorable  to  the 
fine  quality  of  potatoes  for  the  table,  as  was  painfully  shown  all  over  our  country 
in  1853  and  1856 ;  yet,  in  itself,  as  a  sign  of  strong  vitality,  it  is  a  most  desirable 
qnality.  There  is,  of  course,  a  degree  to  which  dry  weather  may  exist  which 
nothing  can  resist  Such  was  the  summer  of  1854.  When  the  rains  of  Septem- 
ber 8th  came,  there  was  no  considerable  power  of  resuscitation  left  in  any  variety 
of  potatoes. 

6.  line  flavor.  Most  varieties  of  seedling  potatoes,  after  their  fourth  year, 
will  be  found  eatable  at  least  in  a  tolerable  degree  when  properly  ripened.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  trouble  myself  on  this  point  If  the  other  qualities  contemplated 
in  this  paper  are  secured,  eatable  qualities  are  pretty  sure  to  be  developed  in  due 
time.  It  is  true,  however,  from  causes  which  are  to  me  inexplicable,  that  some 
potatoes,  like  some  apples,  even  with  the  same  degree  of  health  and  maturity,  are 
superior  to  others  for  the  table.  The  Carter  and  Winter  Pink  Eye  are  standing 
illustrations  of  this  fact.  In  partial  explanation  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  most  varieties  increase  in  edible  qualities  with  age. 

7.  Early  maturity.  Potatoes,  in  order  to  be  healthful,  should  usually  mature 
by  the  close  of  the  ordinary  season  of  growth.  ^The  potato,  as  a  mountain  tropi- 
cal plant,  is  capable  of  growing  in  cooler  weather  than  any  other  tropical  except 
the  Nasturtian.  When  hardy  varieties,  on  the  approach  of  the  cold  nights  and 
foggy  mornings  of  autumn,  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  growth,  and  are  actually  ex- 
tending their  branches  and  forming  new  leaves,  their  growth  is  never  healthful. 
This  is  the  reason  why  very  late,  planted  crops  and  sorts,  that  at  least  are  of  late 
maturity,  are  less  healthful  than  earlier  sorts.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  corn, 
melons,  tomatoes,  and  even  oats,  and  many  other  things.  But  when,  on  the 
approach  of  the  weather  just  described,  the  potato  exhibits  vines  of  finished 
growth,  though  in  a  green  condition,  the  tubers  will  continue  to  increase  until  the 
vines  are  entirely  dry,  and  will  mature  healthfully.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
elaborated  material,  stored  up  in  the  vine  ready  to  be  absorbed,  was  prepared  in 
good  weather.  Beyond  this,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  potatoes,  not  eminently 
hardy,  are  cultivated  in  uncongenial  seasons  (such  as  exhibit  severe  and  sudden 
changes,  or  hot  and  damp  intensities),  snch  potatoes  will  be  likely  to  be  diseased. 
First  If  such  adverse  weather  came  very  early — say  late  in  June  and  early  in 
July — ^before  even  early  sorts  have  gained  the  full  expansion  of  their  foliage,  then 
such  early  sorts  will  exhibit  diseased  foliage,  and  probably  diseased  tubers  also. 
Meanwhile,  however,  late  varieties,  which  are  far  fi'om  having  made  the  utmost 
expansion  of  their  foliage,  will  escape,  or,  at  most,  will  suffer  but  a  little  injury  of 
foliage.  Secondly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  morbid  weather  occur  late  in  the 
season — say  in  the  month  of  August — ^the  early  sorts  being  already  nearly  ripe,  will 
escape  disease,  while  the  late  ones  will  quite  certainly  be  injured,  if  not  very  hardy 
sorts.  So,  also,  as  already  noticed,  any  sort  not  exceedingly  hardy,  is  liable  to 
disease  in  the  cool,  damp  weather  of  late  autumn.  These  remarks  will  explain 
what  was  considered  an  inexplicable  fact  in  the  early  history  of  potato  disease, 
viz :  that  in  some  years  early  sorts,  and  in  others  late  sorts,  were  most  exposed  to 
disease. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  of  importance  in  the  culture  of  seedling 
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potatoes,  bnt  the  seven  foregoing  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  The  reader 
will  by  this  time  jastlj  conclude,  that  the  origination  of  one,  mnch  more  of 
many,  varieties  of  valuable  new  potatoes,  is  no  easy  thing.  My  present  impres- 
sion is,  that  it  could  be  done  with  much  more  facility  in  Peru,  Chili,  or  Oregon, 
than  here,  the  great  uniformity  of  the  climate  there  being  favorable.  For  this 
very  reason,  however,  such  sorts  would  probably  not  be  the  best  adapted  to  our 
qnstable  climate.  From  the  beginning  of  1849  to  the  close  of  1854,  I  originated 
about  5,400  varieties.  Of  these,  a  few  hundred  were  lost  by  frost  in  the  winter. 
But  of  the  multitude  that  remain,  I  have  pow  but  thirty-three  sorts  left,  many  of 
which  I  shall  doubtless  reject  in  a  year  or  two.  The  3,000  new  sorts  originated 
in  1855  and  1856,  promise  better ;  but  even  among  them,  the  proportion  of  truly 
valuable  ones  will  in  the  end  doubtless  be  small. 

The  wise  poulterer  will  hot  count  his  chickens  in  the  egg,  nor  when  first  nestling 
under  the  wing  of  their  mother.  He  watches  their  passage  through  cold  alterna- 
tions, and  dry  and  wet  intensities  of  weather.  So  the  cultivator  of  seedling 
potatoes  feels  little  assurance  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  or  even  the  third  year/ 
of  his  culture.  He  waits  the  results  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  before  he  feels 
assured  of  the  permanence  of  good  qualities  which  may  have  been  exhibited  the 
first  year. 

Many  fine  seedlings  which  promised  exceedingly  fair  when  I  gave  them  out  in 
their  second  and  third  years,  have  subsequently  painfully  disappointed  both  me 
and  the  receivers,  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  seven  preceding  qualities.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  very  few  new  varieties  of  potatoes  secure  an  enduring 
reputation  compared  with  the  many  that  have  been  originated  within  a  few  years 
past.  My  friend,  Dr.  H.  W.,  informed  me,  that  out  of  a  large  family  of  seedlings 
originated  by  himself  a  few  years  ago,  bnt  one  highly  valuable  sort  had  been 
obtained. 
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This  beautiful  variety  was  obtained  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Croft,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
is,  for  form,  size,  and  color,  one  of  the  best  whites  now  grown.  Mr.  Croft  has 
been  quite  successful  in  raising  varieties  of  this  bedding  plant. 

The  Verbena  now  offers  almost  every  variety  of  color,  and  hues  for  every  taste. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  lengthened  period  of  its  bloom,  it  is  unrivcJIed  by 
any  other  plant ;  its  increasing  cultivation  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  great  popu- 
larity.    To  grow  it  with  entire  success,  it  should  have  a  free  exposure  to  the  sun. 
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R  E  T  IE  W. 

The  Rural  Poetry  of  the  English  Language ^  ittustrattng  the  Seaeone  and  Months  of 
the  Tear^  their  Changes^  Employments^  Lessons^  and  Pleasures,  topically  para- 
graphed,  with  a  compleU  Index.  Bj  James  Wiluam  Jenks,  M.  A.  Boston  : 
Jewett  &  Co. 

This  very  superb  Tolame  of  640  pages  of  double  columns,  has  been  on  our 
table  for  some  weeks,  and  deserves  to  have  had  an  earlier  notice  at  our  hands, 
because  it  is  adapted  to  the  readers  and  workers  who  love  tlie  country  and  country 
employments.  Professor  Jenks  has  nndo^btedly  employed  much  time  and  taste 
in  the  collection  of  the  rarest  gems  of  English  poetry,  and  he  has  been  most  soc- 
cessful  in  getting  publishers  to  execute  his  design  well.  Indepeudeinily  of  the 
poetry,  the  dedication  is  addressed  to  the  proper  persons.    It  is  as  follows :— - 

TO 

THB  HON.  MARSHALL  PINCKNBT  WILDBR, 

FBB8IDBVT  OF  TBB  UITITSD  STATES  AOBICULTUBAL  SOCIXTT, 

PBB8U>BZrT  OF  THB  AXBBIOAB  ^KQLOOIOAL  80CIBTT, 

TO  WHOM,  BT  TITLB  OF  HIS  LOHO,  DTTBLLIOBIIT,  GBVBB0D8,  AKD  BUOCB8SFI7L  BZBBTI0H8, 

ALL  LOVBBS  OF  KATUBB  ABD  HBB  OVLTUBB  AOCOBD  A  FOBBMOST  FLACB 

AS  THB  FBIBHD  OF  AGBICULTI7BB  ABD  BITBAL  ABT  :— 

And  also  to 

THB  MBMBBBS  OBRBBALLT 

OF  THB  ABOVB-BAMBD  USBF9L  ABD  BOBOBBD  KATIOBAL  BOdBTIBS, 

AS  TO  TH08B  WHO  WILL  BEST  AFPBBCIATB| 

ABD  WHO  BEST  DE8BBVB  TBB  PLAGE  OF  PAT^OVS  TO, 

A  FAIBSTAXIBO  BBTBBPBI8B,  COBCBIVBD  IB  A  BPIBIT  BIBDBBD  TO  TBEIB  OWB, 

This  Volume  qf  Rural  Poetry 

a  BBSPBCTFULLT  IBSCBIBBD 

BT  HIS  AKD  TOBIB  OBEDIBRT,  HUMBLE  8BBVABT, 

J.  W.  JBBKS. 

This  is  complimentary  to  Mr.  Wilder,  who  is  so  intelligent  and  so  active ; 
he  works  in  the  cause  with  such  a  will,  that  it  has  become  a  wonder  among 
his  friends  where  he  gets  the  time  to  do  so  much.  No  celebration  or  meet- 
ing is  complete  without  Col.  Wilder.  In  the  morning,  before  breakfast,  he 
is  to  be  seen  trimming  in  his  garden ;  at  breakfast,  he  presides  at  a  bountiful 
table,  surrounded  by  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  Union ;  the  next  hour,  look  at 
him,  in  Boston,  with  a  pile  of  letters  to  answer  on  horticultural  subjects,  as  well 
as  important  public  and  private  business,  sending  a  clerk  to  the  Bank  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  is  deciding  upon  the  name  of  some  apple  or  pear ;  dry  good 
dealers  and  partners  ask  questions,  and  take  a  bite  of  the  fruit ;  a  cargo  of  dry 
goods  is  bought  or  sold  while  you  wait  for  a  friendly  greeting.  In  another  hour, 
our  cosmopolitan  is  seen  presiding  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  some  benevolent  or 
agricultural  society,  and  receiving  a  deputation  of  admiring  fellow-citizens  who 
want  him  to  fill  some  civil  office.  At  dinner,  he  presides  at  some  restaurant,  over 
a  moderate  meal,  but  with  all  the  prominent  agriculturists  listening  to  his  wisdom 
or  his  wit.  A  new-comer  from  Georgia  or  Wisconsin  is  waiting  outside  for  in- 
formation which  is  soon  freely  imparted,  and  the  two  new  (but  now)  friends  are 
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seen  making  their  waj  out  of  town,  to  yisit  some  garden  or  orchard.  At  dask,  ' 
he  is  fondling  his  children  in  his  home  again  at  Dorchester,  or  showing  some  other 
party  who  has  been  waiting  his  return,  the  growth  of  pears  on  the  qnince,  and 
delivering  the  experience  of  twenty-five  years'  snccess.  Look  at  him  next,  giving 
minute  directions  in  his  greenhouse,  or  driving  the  last  nail  in  his  new  and  admir- 
able f^uit-room.  Lamps  are  now  requisite,  and  we  will  leave  him  chatting  with 
good  neighbors,  but  with  one  hand  arranging  other  letters  that  must  be  answered 
before  sleep  is  permitted,  or  complying  with  some  editorial  request  for  an  article 
detailing  his  experiences.  Such  is  Col.  Wilder's  career  at  home.  We  all  know 
what  it  is  abroi^,  as  a  leading  mind  and  an  active  hand. 

Professor  Jenks  has  done  his  task  well.  We  could  have  wished  that  even 
some  few  more  of  our  favorites  had  found  admission  to  his  pages ;  we  cannot  find 
the  second  part  of  Lady  Barnard's  "  Anld  Robin  Gray,"  which,  though  not  so 
beautiful  as  the  first,  is  required  to  make  it  complete*  The  exquisite  history  of 
its  composition,  and  the  correct  version,  will  be  found  in  that  admirable  book, 
Lord  Lindsay's  Lives  of  ihe  Lindsays,  than  which  there  is  no  more  delightful 
biography  in  the  English  language. 

This  volume  is  one  to  be  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  rural  art,  and  we  hope  to 
see  it  on  every  table  where  we  visit. 


Cataloocib,  &C.,  BBCBiVED.— €atAlogTi68  dos  Plantes  Ezotiqnes,  nouvelles  et  rarea,  onlti- 
T^es  dana  lea  aerrea  de  J.  Linden  au  Jardfn  voyal  de  zoologie  et  d'hortioalturs,  a  Broxellea, 
1857.    ninatrated,  and  fall  of  new  thinga  of  valne  and  intereat. 

First  Leasona  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phjaiology,  illustrated  by  over  three  hundred  and 
sixty  wood  engravings^  and  a  glossary  of  botanical  terms.  By  Asa  Gray,  New  York,  1857. 
invaluable  and  carefully  prepared  work* 

A  Practical  Treatiae  on  the  Conatruotion,  Heating,  and  Ventilation  of  Hothonaea,  &c.  Bj 
Bobert  B.  Lenohars,  Garden  Architect,  New  York,  1857. 

Official  Report  of  the  CaHfomia  State  Agrionltnral  Society  for  1856.  California  Farmer 
office,  San  Franciaco.    A  very  interesting  pamphlet,  and  entitled  to  attention. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Treea,  Vines,  Sbmbs,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by 
Jamea  W.  Gray,  BuU'a  Pond,  Fairfield  Countj,  Connecticut. 


NovKL  Htbhid. — ^*<An  old  and  zealoua  correspondent  (R.  T.  C.),"  aaya  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle, "  haa  left  at  our  office  two  moat  interesting  aeedllngs,  the  produce  of  one  plant  (a 
florist'a  Ficotee),  and,  it  is  believed,  of  one  aeed  pod,  fertilized  bj  either  a  dark  Sweet  Wil- 
liam, the  ordinary  Indian  Pink,  or  one  of  Vllmorin'a  Garden  Dianths  of  the  Indian  Pink 
race.  The  experiment  which  led  to  ao  cnrioua  a  result,  will  have  indeed  to  be  repeated 
next  aeaaon,  in  order  to  aaoertaln  whether  one  seed  pod  produced  both  fonns,  and  what 
was  the  male  parent.  But  we  have  here  the  important  datum,  that  PicoteeS  and  Cama- 
tiona  (for  R.  T.  C.  haa  seedlings  from  both)  will  breed  freely  with  certain  other  Diantha. 
What  a  wide  field  for  improvement  ia  thua  opened  I  Imagine  Sweet  Williams  with  enlarged 
flowers  and  the  delicate  markings  of  the  florist's  Carnation,  the  same  in  the  quasi-annual 
Indian  Pink,  and  our  own  native  Mountain  Pink,  from  which  some  beautiful  fairy  Carna- 
tions might  possibly  spring.  In  these  cases,  R.  T.  C.  suggests  that  the  Carnation  should 
i)e  the  pollen  parent,  and  though  manj — ^probably  all— of  the  first  cross  would  be  aelfk,and 
partake  only  of  the  dark  or  normal  color  of  the  Carnation,  striped  flowers  would  doubtless 
soon  appear.  Of  the  two  young  plants  now  in  our  possession,  one  haa  quite  the  appearance  of 
a  common  garden  Pink,  and  the  other  ia  very  like  a  Sweet  William ;  yet  they  are  both  said 
to  be  out  of  the  same  aeed  pod,  and  that  of  a  Picotee.    The  last  at  leaat  is  a  true  mule. 
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PBEMnrHS. — The  publisher  has  noticed,  the  present  season,  that  nnnsnal  numbers  of  the 
Horticuituritt  hare  been  included  in  the  lists  of  premiums  to  be  given  at  fairs  ;  and  espe- 
ciallj  notes  those  offered  hy  the  Summit  County  (Ohio)  Agricultural  Society,  which  holds 
its  exhibition  at  Akron,  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  October  next,  as  contained  in  the  list 
advertised  in  the  Beacon^  of  that  place. 

These,  among  numerous  others,  are  pleasant  acknowledgments  of  the  estimation  in  which 
the  work  is  held — ^flattering  not  onlj  to  its  conductor,  but  evidences  of  the  growing  cultiva- 
tion which  is  going  on  among  us.  The  Horticulturist  was  the  first  to  take  upon  Itself  the 
topics  of  rural  life  to  the  exclusion  of  politics  and  literature.  It  was  a  very  doubtful  ex- 
periment, and  never  more  than  partially  succeeded,  for  the  want  of  an  audience  sufficiently 
large  to  make  it  much  of  an  object  for  any  publisher  to  give  it  exclusive  attention.  It  had 
and  has,  however,  a  certain  popularity,  whioh  has  clung  to  it  through  its  whole  career ;  but 
that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  masses,  is  proved  by  its  gradual  introduction.  To  the 
many  its  topics  are  sealed  books,  and  might  as  well  be  addressed  to  the  blind,  simply  because 
they  are  not  practised  by  the  many.  The  products  of  the  garden  and  orchard,  it  is  true,  are 
in  every  one's  affections,  but  the  delights  attending  their  success  are  unknown  to  most  who 
partake  of  their  benefits.  There  has,  however,  grown  up  in  almost  every  oounty  and  vil- 
lage, a  practical  person  or  two  who  is  studying  with  success  those  branches  which  we  love 
to  dwell  upon,  and  who  are  anxious  to  receive  the  newest  and  the  best  information  that  is 
abroad ;  they  continue  to  look  to  the  various  correspondents  of  the  Horticulturist  for  this 
knowledge,  and  we  believe  they  are  not  disappointed. 

But,  meantime,  this  partial  introduction  of  our  topics  to  popular  comprehension,  has  in- 
duced numerous  journals  all  over  the  land  to  incorporate  horticultural  information  in  their 
varied  columns,  till  there  is  an  amount  of  instruction  abroad  in  the  land  that  is  perfectly 
bewildering,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  useful  in  many  instances.  While  this  competition 
is  discouragiug  to  a  publisher  whose  work  leaves  no  field  of  knowledge  ungleaned,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  gives  him  encouragement  to  believe  the  duty  he  Is  engaged  in  has 
made  its  mark,  and  that  many  others  are  on  the  track  laid  by  the  efforts  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  when  such  evidences  as  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Summit  County  Society 
meet  his  eye,  he  feels  fully  rewarded  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  utility  of  the  journal. 
But  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  Horticulturist,  from  the  exertions  of  its  writers 
to  make  it  useful,  has  gone  over  long  since  most  of  the  topics  now  discussed  in  contemporary 
periodicals,  and  is  endeavoring  to  make  an  Impression  for  an  onward  progress.  It  purports 
to  be  an  original  workf  not  made  by  the  scissors — set-up  by  the  printer  almost  entirely  from 
manuscript,  the  amount  of  which,  when  it  is  spread  out,  would  astonish  those  who  read  it 
carelessly,  or  have  never  compared  this  feature  with  those  differently  conducted ;  it  pur- 
ports, moreover,  to  be  in  advance,  and  is  careful,  while  it  is  readable  to  all,  not  to  write 
'  i  down  to  the  intelligence  which  has  but  Just  waked  up  to  its  subjects.  It  is,  in  short, 
(Q    addressed  to  the  class  which  has  made  some  progress,  and  is  anxious  for  more  knowledge. 
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For  this  end  ererj  available  soarce  is  sought  out,  and  it  will  be  foand  that  topics  diacnssed 
in  these  jMiges  are  sometimes  those  which  are  taken  up  bj  others  long  thereafter. 

We  make  no  complaint  of  want  of  public  patronage ;  our  snug  little  parish  of  annual 
listeners  continues  from  year  to  year,  with  additions  slow,  but  sure,  and  is  composed  of 
appreciative  hearers. 

We  have  written  a  long  homilj,  when  a  paragraph  onlj  was  intended,  to  thank  the 
Akron  Committee,  and  to  state  what  many  of  the  older  subscribers  and  readers  will  fully 
substantiate. 


Thb  Philadelfhia  PabK, — ^The  appeal  to  our  fellow-citizens  for  money  to  purchase  addi- 
tional ground  for  a  park  on  the  Schuylkill,  has  been  entirely  successful.  Future  genera- 
tions will  have  cause  to  tbank  the  originators  of  the  plan,  who  persereringly  carried  the 
measure,  collected  the  money  during  the  winter,  when  snow  and  ice  were  poor  accompani- 
ments of  out-door  labor,  and  presented  the  ground  adjoining  Lemon  Hill,  already  the  pro- 
perty of  the  city,  to  our  Ck>uncils.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  great 
good,  should  long  live  in  the  memory  of  their  townsmen.  Their  names  are  James  H.  Castle 
and  C.  W.  Eeyser,  Esqs.  Under  discouragements  which  would  have  appalled  most,  they 
persevered  in  their  laudable  exertions,  encountering  objections,  and  subduing  difficulties 
that  can  scarcely  be  understood,  except  by  persons  who  have  tried  to  do  their  felloW-men  a 
service  by  anticipating  their  future  wants.  Long  may  they  live  to  enjoy  the  results  of  their 
unselfish  sacrifice  of  time,  mind,  and  labor.     Some  fitting  memento  they  eminently  deserve. 

Our  Councils  will  now,  beyond  question,  make  a  moderate  annual  provision  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  ground,  so  that  the  present  generation  may  see  its  extraordinary  adapta- 
tion to  their  health  and  pleasure.-   Philadelphia  has  now  over  two  hundred  acres  in  public 


MAsaACETOSBTTS  HoBTicuLTUBAL  Report. — ^Mr.  Ebcu  Wight,  Corresponding  Secretary^  has 
laid  us  under  obligations  for  a  copy  of  the  above  report,  and  a  schedule  of  prizes  for  1857, 
which  are  all  in  money,  and  not  in  books  or  periodicals.  The  report  has  some  interesting 
points.  Of  apples  "  promising  well,"  they  mention  the  Washington  (a  handsome  autumn 
fruit)  and  the  Polish ;  the  Fameuse  {always  good),  and  the  Ladies*  Sweeting  (keeping  well 
till  May),  are  recommended.  The  Foster  Apple  (ripe  in  August)  is  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation. Of  native  pears,  they  name  Sheldon,  Lawrence,  Brandy  wine,  Boston,  Seckel,  Tyson, 
Andrews,  Lodge,  Eingsessing,  Howell,  Oswego  Beurr6,  and  Adams,  as  the  desirable  kinds. 

The  Committee  indorses  Simpson's  novel  mode  of  growing  two  crops  of  grapes  in  one  year 
from  the  same  vines  which  gave  the  crop  in  April.  Mr.  Simpson  made  a  liberal  display  on 
the  third  Saturday  of  December,  1856.  The^ines  had  a  period  of  rest  from  April  to  August, 
when  bottom  heat  was  applied,  and  a  produce  of  about  ten  pounds  to  the  vine  was  the 
result,  and  the  vines  were  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  Rebecca  Grape  is  highly 
lauded  as  superior  to  the  Diana,  and  Mr.  £.  Rodgers  is  said  to  have  fruited  a  number  of 
Hybrids  fertilized  from  the  Mammoth  Globe  by  the  pollen  of  the  Chasselas  and  Black  Ham- 
burg, which  are  promising  and  hardy.  Mr.  Allen's  Hybrids  are  favorably  noticed,  and  great 
expectations  are  formed  of  them.  The  Union  Grape,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Curtis,  are  also 
recommended. 

The  High-Bush  Blackberry  has  carried  off  the  Boston  premiums ;  it  should  be  tndned 
horizontally.  Of  Raspbendes,  the  Knevett's  Giant  and  Brinckl6's  Orange,  are  favorably 
reported  on,  and  Mr.  Hunnewell's  Stanwiok  Nectarines,  commended.  The  Jenny  Lind 
Strawberry  took  the  $50  plate,  and  the  Sir  Harry,  Admiral  Dundas,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
are  among  the  new  introductions  the  most  desirable.  The  premiums  offered  this  year  will 
be  found  varied  and  liberal. 


Thb  Sbqvoia  oiOAimA  has  been  found  snbjeet  to  diBoase  in  Europe.  The  Fl&re  deg  Serra 
SB;f8 :  **  We  add  a  word  of  refleetion ;  that,  in  manj  oases,  arborists  giro  to  oonifers  too 
substantial  and  tieh  a  soil.  The  greater  part  of  these  trees  snoceed  in  places  that  would 
be  rery  poor  and  sterile  for  any  other  regetation,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  when  their  tis- 
sues are  gorged  with  a  sap  richer  in  aiote  than  belongs  to  their  nature,  they  become  bj 
that  means  alone  more  subject  to  diseases.  From  another  side,  the  minetalogical  constitu- 
tion of  the  soil  represents  an  important  character  which  ought  not  to  be  misunderstood ; 
one  tree  is  made  for  a  calcareous,  another  for  silicious  soil ;  another  for  places  where  clay 
abounds.  To  decide  upon  this  Sequoia  gigantea  is  a  great  question,  before  placing  it  finally 
where  it  must  remain  during  its  long  lifiB.  It  may  be  arrli:ed  at  by  trying,  and  sacttfloing 
to  it  some  specimens^"    We  call  upon  arborists  for  all  their  attention  to  this  subject. 


RosB. — ^A  late  work  gives  the  annexed  list  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses:  ''The  following 
are  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances :  Gtent  des  Batailles, 
Baronne  Prevost,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  Elliott,  and  La  Reine  (two  uncertain  kinds, 
howcTor),  William  QrifUhs,  ICadame  LalTay,  and  Madame  Rivers,  Pius  IX.,  and  Bobin 
Hood,  Qtotiral  Jacqueminot,  for  brilliancy,  and  Dr.  ICarz,  or  Bobin  Hood,  or  Auguste  Mie, 
or  Baronne  Hallea ;  but  after  the  first  six  or  eight,  there  are  a  dosen  of  about  equal  merit.*' 


WOODUDB. — ^The  best  security  is  said  to  be,  to  have  a  space  a  few  inches  wider  round  the 
sides  of  the  bed,  and  made  smooth  with  dry  ashes  ;  the  ashes,  &c.,  in  which  the  plants  are 
plunged,  may  be  kept  damper.  Lay  a  little  dry  hay,  moss,  or  any  other  handy  stuiT,  on 
the  dry  ashes  round  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  thither  the  enemy  will  retreat.  At  breakfast- 
time,  have  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  a  small  pot  with  a  fine  rose  to  it.  Lift  the  covering 
carefully  and  quietly  with  one  hand,  and  sprinkle  the  intruders  with  boiling  water  with  the 
other.  Place  also  pieces  of  eaxrot  in  small  pots  filled  with  moss,  and  they  will  go  there  to 
feed. 


To  WkMM  A  FsBVBBT  Aquabium.— Procuro  two  propagating  bell-glasses,  the  one  ten  inches,, 
and  the  other  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Invert  the  larger  on  a  stand  of  turned  wood  or  a 
saucer  of  sand.  Gut  three  pieces  of  sine  of  an  S  shape,  and  hang  them  over  the  edge  of 
the  glass,  the  bottom  of  which  must  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  two  inches  with  well-washed 
river  sand.    Fill  with  water,  and  introduce  the  weeds  and  fish, 

A  thin  flower-glass  standing  in  the  sand  forms  a  support  for  a  saucer  of  Fems.  Cover 
with  the  smaller  bell-glass,  its  edges  resting  in  the  zinc  supports.  A  very  amusing  and 
instructive  ornament  is  thus  completed  at  a.  cost  of  five  shillings. 


Glass  Lasals. — ^These  are  now  made  of  glass,  lor  sticking  into  the  soil  after  having  the 
name  of  the  plant  inscribed  upon  them  by  means  of  a  diamond  pencil.  The  dark  color  of 
the  soil  acts  as  a  back-ground,  rendering  the  inscription  very  legible  even  at  a  distance, 
and  the  legibility  would  be  still  further  increased  if  the  back  of  the  glass  were  painted 
black.  They  are  made  of  plate  glass  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  are  six  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  and  three-eighths  wide ;  but,  of  course,  they  can  "be  made  of  any  other 
sixe  desired.  It  must  be  a  large  stone,  and  thrown  against  it  with  great  force,  that  would 
break  this  kind  of  label;  and  it  has  this  great  nueirit:  it  is  invisible  firom  a  distance,  get- 
ting rid  of  the  eyesore  occasioned  by  numerous  opaque  or  light-colored  tallies.  Sixpence 
per  dosen  is  the  Bnglish  price. 


^       MAVQommr.— Thaddeus  Davids,  Bsq.,  has  put  us  under  an  obligation  by  sending  us  a    If 
Sn    dried  specimen,  in>|pood  order,  of  the  Mangosteen,  for  which  we  are  greatly  obliged. 
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€toMiP«-^The  pdnoii»i  o^action  to  good  givdeii  t#ols  Is  ihtir  oofQIaew ;  ^ni  iUa  i«  novo 
BomiiiAl  than  real,  for,  from  their  better  quaUtgr,  they  genentUy  onthwt  tools  oC  ma  iafBrior 
stomp,  sad  thm  thej  sre  more  eeonomieftl  in  the  ond  thou  oommon  attieles,  of  vhieh^the 
first  oost  sMgr  be  eoasiderft^j  less.  In  oveiy  ariiole  needAil  in  gMrdeos,  otob  inelndiDg 
men,  the  best  wiU  slwajs.be  the  <dieapest|  although  oosUng  the  most  moo^.^i*-— Two  mtt- 
Uons  sterling  in  ▼slue  of  beet-root  spirits  were  distiUed  ia  Franoe  les4  yesjr  a  monstnms 
inoiesse  ea  fimner  seasons.  Bheep  and  bnUooks  are  fed  on  the  residnes  of  beet  after  dis- 
tiUatieo^  whioh  may  hare  had  something  to  do  with  the  spread  of  the  oattle  mnnain.— ~-A 
party  has  lately  asoended  Ghimborasoi  and  pronoonee  it  peifoetiy  aooesafble.  Its.  height  is 
19,i32  feet.-*— The  plover  is  pranoanced,  by  a  writer  in  the  OardMert'  CAroatcJc^  a  perfeet 
slog  destroyer.  He  says :  ^  A  ooni^e  of  these  most  interesting  birds  (male  and  female) 
would,  I  am  almost  certain,  soon  clear,  and  keep  clear,  any  one's  ground ;  and  if  he  is  a 
loTOT  of  animated  nature,  and  these  birds  should  breed,  he  will  be  delighted  with  the  ex- 
treme tenderness  they  manifest  towards  their  young,  whieh  are  prodnoed  about  the  month 
of  May ;  and  he  had  better  get  young  ones,  as  tbe  old,  braag  very  wild  of  flight,  would  most 
likely  pine.  The  young  are' so  like  the  olods  or  stones  among  whieh  they  are  hatched  (as 
the  parents  make  no  nest)  that,  but  fer  the  glint  of  the  bright  laige  eye,  they  would  remain 
undiscovered,  snd  as  long  as  danger  is  near  they  lie  like  stones,  until  the  anzioas  old  ones 
giro  the  safety  call,  when  they  rise  and  run  about  nimbly.  They  feed  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  fer,  on  returning  home  at  night  Ihan  a.  visit  in  the  country,  I  have  heaxd  a  whide 
flock  of  them  giving  tongue  like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  the  maishy  meadows,  or,  rather,  like 
a  troop  of  aldermen  over  a  turtle  feast,  for  the  slugs  and  worms  do  not  like  to  show  their 
faces  in  the  bright  sunshine  so  well  ss  the  dewy  nights  of  summer."— ^--Mr.  MoBwen  is  now 
the  Supexintendent  of  the  Hortioultural  Societies'  garden  at  Tunibam  Qreen,  lionden,  and 
is  giving  great  satisfeotlon.  Among  his  improvements,  the  Am^can  garden  is  being 
altered  and  increased  in  extent,  and,  in  order  to  induce  people  visiting  other  portions  of  the 
grounds  to  turn  their  steps  in  that  direction,  the  walk  between  it  and  the  conservatory  is 
to  be  lined  with  standard  Rhododendrons,  which,  when  in  flower,  will  doubtless  produce  a 
brilliant  display  quite  in  Ysvfiikg  with  the  character  of  the  grounds  of  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  form  a  part.  An  apparatus  for  determining  night  temperatures  at  different  alti- 
tudes, has  been  erected  in  the  kitchen  garden.  It  consists  of  a  pde  80  feet. in  height,  with 
registering  thermometers  attached  to  it ;  one  at  the  top,  another  24  feet  from  the  ground,  a 
third  18  feet  from  ditto,  a  fourth  12  fdet,a  fifth  6  feet,  and  a  sizOk  nsaily  at  the  ground.  On 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  March,  the  thermometer  on  the  ground  indicated  360,  at  6  feet  high 
310,  and  at  12  feet  320,  making  a  diiferenoe  of  4P  in  that  height.  On  the  Iftlh,  the  diflbr- 
ence  of  warmth  between  the  same  height  and  the  ground  was  3o.  The  practical  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  these  facts  will  be  obvious.  They  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  explain  the 
reason  why  blossoms  have  been  killed  by  spring  frosts  on  dwarf  fruit-trees,  while  those  on 
tall  standards  have  escaped,  and,  also^  the  neoessity  of  preteeting  the  leading  siMM>ts  of  the 
more  tender  Conifers,  and  other  fevorite  plants,  in  severe  winters  until  they  have  grown  at 
least  12  feet  in  height.  From  that  to  30  feet  in  height,  the  temperature  has  hitherto  been 
found  to  be  the  same.    As  yet,  however,  these  experiments  may  be  said  to  be  but  in  their 

infancy. At  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  AoadSmie  dee  Boienaes,  at  Psite,  a  member 

produced  a  number  of  wheat-halms  of  more  than  seven  feet  in  height,  each  of  tiiem  bear- 
ing several  splendid  ears.  This  fine  species  comes  from  tY^  grains  found  in  an  Bgyptian 
tomb ;  sown  in  1849,  they  yielded  1,200  fold  produce.  In  1660,  the  expertments  were  made 
on  a  large  scale,  and  assumed  a  more  important  character ;  they  have  since  been  regularly 
continued.  One  half  of  a  field  was  sowniritii  the  Egyptian,  the  other  half  with  common 
wheat ;  the  former  gave  00  fold,  the  second  a  10  fold  produce.  Tlie  experiments  are  now 
made  in  always  increasing  extension,  and  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  a  great  tevdhillon.^--^ 
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The  Grammat  of  Ornament  !•  the  tiUe  pf  Mr.  OweD  Jonae's  great  illoBirated  wor);  on  yaiions 
stjles  of  ornament,  which,  the  London  AthwiBum  sa/B,  "  is  hright  enough  to  serre  a  London 
Uxaily  in  summer  instead  of  flowers,  and  to  warm  a  London  room  in  winter  as  well  as  a 
fire.     It  contains  th^  result  of  a  life's  studj,  aided  bj  pupils,  friends,  and  workmen.''    It 

contains  one  hundred  folio  plates.- Reoentljj  at  the  London  horticultural  Society,  a  joung 

stem  of  the  Ric0  Paper  Plant  {ArcUia  P9p3fri/era)f  cut  in  the  Island  of  Formoaa  bj  Mr.  For- 
tune, who  haa  lately  returned  from  China^  wiis  exhibited  bj  that  gentleman.  He  stated 
that  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  Formosa  yields  the  greater  part  of  the  Rice  paper  of  com- 
merce. This  beautiful  substance  is  largely  consumed  in  the  Canton  and  Fokien  provinces. 
In  the  city  of  Foo-Chou-foo,  eveiy  lady  wears  artificial  floFers  inade  from  it.  It  ii|  estimated 
that  this  place  alone  consumes  about  30,000  dolla^'  worth  of  it  annually  I  Th^  cheapness 
of  this  article  in  the  market  shows  that  it  must  be  yerj  abundant  in  its  place  of  growth. 
One  hundred  sheets,  each  about  three  inches  square,  can  be  bought  for  the  snu|ll  sum  of 
three  halfpence.  One  almost  wonders,  Mr.  F.  remark^  that  it  ia  nqt  more  sought  after  by 
workers  in  artificii^  flowers.  Rice  paper  is  the  pith  of  the  plant,  cut  into  thin  sheets  by 
the  Chinese.  •-'-^The  Florictdtural  Cabinet  gives  a  fine  Illustration  of  the  Clematis  lanuginosa, 
var.  Pallida,  and  9^JB  i^  is  one  of  the  handsomest  har47  cUmbeif  we  possess,  and  remark- 
able, more  especially,  for  the  immense  si^e  of  its  flowe^  soine  of  which  have  measured  ten 
Inches  in  diameter*  It  resembles  closeiy  in  habit  Q.  patens  and  florida,  and  is  therefore 
excellently  adapted  for  trellis-work,  verandaf,  aM  other  erections  of  like  character.  Hav- 
ing stood  the  late  severe  winters  at  Paris  with  no  other  protection  than  a  flight  covering  of 
leaves,  we  may  be  assured  that  there  are  few.plaoes  where  it  would  not  do  well.  It  is  easily 
multiplied  by  layers  or  cuttings,  and  wiU  iu>  doubt  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  all  who  are 

fond  of  showy  climbers. ^Plants  are,  saya  a  late  able,  writer,  in  virtue  of  their  amazing 

ability  to  convert  the  simplest  and  commonest  ingredients  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  into  the 
most  complex  and  precious  oompounda,  of  as  much  value  to  the  industrialist,  considered 
simply  as  pieces  of  apparatus,  as  the  moat  elaborai?  ^nginea  he  has  constructed.  Nor  is  it 
otherwise  with  animals.  They  do  ^ot  work  with  flo  simple  a  raw  material  as  plants  do ; 
they  use  plants,  indeed,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  their  raw  material ;  but  they  convert  them 
into  produots  raised  in  industrial  value  by  the  additional  workmanship  bestowed  upon 
them.  We  have  thus  the  silkworm,  whose  calling  it  i^  to  ti^  mulberry  leave?  into  silk ; 
the  beoi  who  turns  sugfu*  into  wax ;  the  co^ou9,  who  ixmw  cactus  Juice  into  carmine ;  the 
oyster,  who  turns  sea-chalk  into  pearls ;  the  tnrtle,  who  t^fi^s  isaveeds  into  tortoise-shell ; 
and  the  whale,  who  turns  see  jellies  into  oil  and  whalebone.  The  birds  are  the  only  makers 
of  quills  and  feathers ;  the  hogs^  of  bristles ;  the  elephant,  the  walrus,  and  hippopotamus,  of 
ivory ;  the  sheep,  of  wool,  not  to  speak  of  fat  and  mutton ;  the  o^  and  his  congeners,  of 
undressed  leather ;  the  beaver  and  his  brethren,  of  hat-felt ;  and  myriads  of  wild  creatures 
of  land  and  sea,  of  fqrs  and  skins.  The  most  important  industrial  relation  of  many  others 
is  their  power,  as  machines,  to  convert  weeda  of  various  kinds  into  beef,  mutton,  venison, 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  the  flesh  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  fishes-  He  C9ntinues  thus :  *'  At  every 
agrie^ltural  show,  prizes  i^re  given  to  the  exhibiton  of  veg^tabl^s  and  animals,  which  differ 
as  much  from  their  protoplasts  as  Watt's  steam-engine  dow  fr^n^  Sayary's  or  Newcomen's. 
80  much  has  cultivation  changed  our  most  highly-prised  cereals,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute from  what  forgotten  weeds  wheat  and  barley,  as  we  now  Sf  e  them,  have  been  elabo- 
rated. Our  apples  and  pears  were  once  sour  crabs ;  onr  plums,  austere  sloes ;  our  turnips, 
acrid  radishes.  We  have  aa  truly  created  auoh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  the  chemist  has 
oiieated  ether  or  chloroform.  The  phyjsiolojpisty  no  doubt^  ia  much  more  limited  than  the 
chemist  as  a  creator,  but  he  is  as  truly  one.    Both  work  under  that  aphorism  of  the  Novum 

Organvmf  which  teaches  us  to  conquer  nature  by  obeying  her." Dr.  Lindley  is  writin^f 

jnueh,  lately,  jrsigarding  the  decay  of  races,  in  which  he  i^holda  his  former  opinions  very 
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forcibly.  The  rose  grower,  Mr.  W.  Paal,  takes  up  the  topic,  and,  in  the  conrse  of  his  remarks, 
says  :  "  Although,  in  the  Florist  of  October,  1855,  Mr.  Rivers  writes, '  one  almost  fears  the 
point  of  perfection  has  been  attained,  and  that  no  better  roses  than  those  we  now  possess 
can  or  will  be  originated,'  it  would  perhaps  be  hardly  fair  to  inter  that  Mr.  R.  doubts  the 
progression  of  races.  This  indeed  cannot  be,  for,  while  depreciating  new  roses,  he  recom- 
mends a  list  of  no  less  than  twenty-eight  new  varieties  of  pears.  It  seems,  rather,  that  he  haa 
forgotten  the  old  proverb,  'Nature  does  not  advance  by  leaps,*  and  expects  too  much  from 
his  '  old  friend  of  thirty  years'  standing,  the  rose.*  This  proverb  applies  with  peculiar  force 
to  the  various  families  of  flowers.  Every  raiser  of  seedlings  knows  that  nature  does  not 
advance  by  leaps.  To  look  on  new  roses  as  they  appear  from  year  to  year,  improvement  is 
perhaps  not  great.  If  we  are  seeking  for  striking  results,  we  must  look  backward  into  the 
storehouse  of  time.  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  the  late  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  who  was  a 
great  patAi  of  gardening,  presenting  my  father  with  half  a  dozen  roots  of  single  dahlias. 
How  were  they  prized !  Every  seed  was  saved  and  sown,  and,  when  the  single  row  of  flat 
petals  surrounding  a  yellow  disk  was  converted  into  a  double  flower,  how  great  was  the 
acquisition  considered  I" ^Turx>entine  is  recommended  for  the  cure  of  scale ;  some  experi- 
ments are  detailed,  and  we  copy  th6  following :  **  To  get  rid  of  scale  on  onmge-trees,  I  took 
a  small  quantity  of  turpentine  in  an  earthen  pan,  and,  as  I  did  not  use  it  at  once,  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  pan.  I  then  added  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  warm  water,  which 
was  strongly  impregnated  with  turps.  To  this  I  added  a  small  piece  of  soda,  and  the  same  of 
soap.    This  was  applied  by  the  hand  in  the  manner  of  washing,  and  it  answered,  as  I  have 

stated,  satisfactorily. " A  branching  pine-apple  is  exciting  much  interest  abroad.    Among 

the  curious  plants  sold  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Cknnpany  by  Mr.  Loddiges,  was  an  unfruited 
Bi>ecimen.  Under  the  skilfdl  management  of  Mr.  Eyles  it  soon  produced  three  young  ones, 
and  these,  having  now  arrived  at  maturity,  are  found  to  possess  the  branching  habit  much 
as  it  is  described  by  Rumphius.  The  specimen  before  us  is  ten  inches  long,  twelve  and 
ene-half  inches  round  in  the  widest  part,  and  has  a  weak,  cockscomb  crown.  At  its  base 
sprout  out  thirteen  small  pine-apples,  each  from  two  and  one-half  to  four  inches  long,  and 
terminating  in  a  slender.  Imbricated  crown.  What  gives  this  production  peculiar  interest, 
is  the  proof  which  it  offers  of  all  the  "pips"  or  flowers  of  the  pine-apple  being  leaf-buds  in 
a  state  of  abortion.  While  in  that  condition  the  parts  all  swell,  the  centre  is  fixed,  and  a 
"  pip''  is  the  result.  But  If,  owing  to  high  temperature,  excessive  moisture,  unusual  stimu- 
lants, or  any  other  disturbing  cause,  the  customary  abortion  is  removed,  then  each  pip 
sprouts  into  a  branch,  assuming  the  pine-apple  conformation,  and  a  brood  of  little  fruits  is 

the  result. "We  have  sometimes  (says  the  Rurcd  Intelligencer)  sprinkled  a  favorite 

cherry-tree  with  ashes  or  quicklime,  in  order  to  save  the  fruit  from  the  ravenous  worms ; 
when  this  has  succeeded,  and  we  have  feared  the  robins  and  comb-birds,  we  have  spread 
a  net  over  the  tree;  but  the  meshes,  though  small,  were  not  small  enough,  and  we  have 
found  the  birds  under  it  taking  their  dinners.  But  the  best  protection  against  worms  and 
cherry  birds  that  we  have  yet  found,  is  a  boy  in  the  neighborhood,  who,  after  the  fruit  has 
been  preserved  until  fully  ripe,  is  sure  to  enter  the  garden  and  rob  all  that  would  other- 
wise remain  as  the  reward  of  our  toil  and  care.  His  parents  think  he  is  a  remarkable 
child  ;  and,  If  he  continues  in  his  thievish  habits,  we  presume  they  wHl  find  that  he  will 
yet  come  to  a  remarkable  end." 


878  Bboadwat,  New  Tobx,  March  13, 1857. 
J.  J.  Smfth,  Bsq. — Dkab  Sib  :  The  great  interest  you  take  in  all  things  relating  to  horti- 
culture and  the  universal  popularity  of  your  jounial,  induces  me  to  «end  you  a  plan  of 
ventilation  for  permanent  roofed  greenhouses,  which  I  think  is  superior,  in  many  respects, 
to  any  I  have  yet  seen.    The  construction  is  simple,  not.  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  is 
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regalai«d}  and  con  be  opened  in  &ny  we^tber,  from  the  inside.  Being  in  tlie  highest  point 
or  the  botiJ^^  and  oontinnous  from  end  to  endj  it  aflbrda  a  greater  e9cap«  of  foul  or  heated 
air,  and  operatei  eqnallj  on  all  parts  of  the  house  at  once ;  th«  capfl,  when  open^  being 
directly  over  the  opening,  protect  the  plants  under  it  from  exoesa  of  moiBture  during  pro- 
tracted rains.     Ton  will  perceive  that  the  aash  bars  are  raised,  bj  the  streLeheTi,  clear  of 


^n     ft  -ft  'ft     ft> 


the  rafters,  thos  increasing  the  opening  at  the  ridge,  and  affording  a  free  cironlation  of  air, 
lengthwise,  immediate] j  under  the  glass,  wMoh^  if  not  of  an/  material  benefit  to  the  air  of 
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the  hoa^e,  is  calculated  to  prefierve  the  frame  from  decay,  as  the  less  Joining  of  wood  abont 
a  greenhouse  the  more  durable  it  will  be.  11*0  illustrate  the  drawing,  let  a  be  the  ridge. 
b.  Rafter,  c.  Stretcher,  or  running  raft,  on  which  rest  the  sash  bars  ((/}.  e.  The  sides  of 
ventilator,  into  which  is  framed  the  upper  eud  of  the  sash  bars,  being  narrowed  to  the 
under  side  of  sash  bars  between  the  rafters,  as  shown  on  Fig.  3.  /.  Caps  covering  the 
opening  half  dovetailed  and  hinged  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  g.  The  gutter  into  which 
is  framed  the  lower  end  of  sash  bars.  A.  Iron  rod  passing  through  the  ridge,  and  seoured 
firmlj  to  the  cap,  the  lower  end  connecting  with  the  lever  under  the  staging,  as  in  Fig.  1. 
t.  -An  attachment  to  be  applied  when  a  passage-way  is  required  through  the  centre  of  the 
house,  or  to  suit  the  eonstruotion  of  the  staging,  one  end  secured  to  the  rod,  ther  other  end 
secured  to  the  lever  under  the  staging  by  a  stout  wire  (see  Figs.  2  and  1).  jj\  Levers 
under  the  staging  operating  on  the  cap,  opening  it  any  distance  required,  and  secured,  up  or 
down,  by  stationary  or  movable  pins  placed  in  the  frame  of  staging. 

We  have  lately  erected  a  greenhouse  in  connection  with  our  place  of  business  aooording 
to  this  plan  of  construction,  drawn  by  Gamaliel  King,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  find  that  it  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

Any  further  explanation  you  may  deem  requisite  will  be  cheerAiUy  given,  and  any  im- 
provements that  may  be  suggested  will  be  as  gladly  received. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Avdbbw  BBmoBHAK. 


Answbrs  to  CoBBXsposDBirTS. — (J.  P.  H.,  New  Orleans).  Tour  beautiful  berried  plant  is 
the  Ilex  cassina.  A  few  plants  exist  in  our  vicinity,  but.  In  most  winters,  require  protec- 
tion. Very  few  broad-leaved  evergreens  will  stand  the  test  of  a  Philadelphia  winter— «t 
least,  such  winters  as  the  two  past  have  been.    Many  thanks  for  your  kind  favor. 

(N.  C,  Oregon).  No.  1,  Clarlda  ptdcheUtt,  This  beautiful  annual  is  ezteuflvely  grown 
in  our  Eastern  gardens.  No.  2  we  do  not  recognize  fh>m  the  seed-vessels  sent.  The  yellow 
flower  beloTieiug  to  the  seed,  in  the  same  package,  is  of  Escholtzia  calif ornica,  also  well 
known  here,  and  appreciated.  No.  3  is  (Enothera  Drummondiu  The  other  two  specimens 
of  bulbous  flowering  plants  we  do  not  recognize.  The  blue  one  appears  to  be  very  hand- 
some. We  shall  be  pleased  if  we  succeed  in  raising  them,  but  little  success,  we  fear,  will 
crown  the  attempt  to  raise  two  year  old  seeds  of  a  liliaceous  plant.  Most  of  the  handsome 
annuals  of  your  country  have  been  sent  to  the  horticultural  world  by  Douglass,  Nuttall, 
and  other  collectors.  There  are  doubtless  things  that  would  still  prove  very  acceptable, 
especially  such  plants  as  ripen  their  seeds  early,  and  before  the  time  of  year  the  parties 
alluded  to  explored  for  them. 

(A.  D.  JovBS.)  The  Herb  of  Grace  of  the  old  writers  was  the  Ruid  (l^uto  grcmeolent  of 
Linneus),  and  was  considered  of  great  eflloaoy,  in  medicine,  for  children  as  a  vermiftige. 
Ophelia,  in  Shakspeare's  Hamlet^  says  to  the  Queen :  *'  There's  rue  for  you,  and  here's  some 
for  me ;  we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace,  0,  Sundays  V*    The  gardener,  in  Richard  IL,  says  of 

the  Queen  :— 

"  H«re  did  she  drop  »  tear ;  hen,  in  this  pUce. 
m  Mt  a  bAak  of  roe— oonr  herb  of  grace : 
Bae  eren  for  mth,  here  ihorUj  shall  be  seen. 
In  the  remembmnee  of  a  weeping  Qaeen." 

(S.  S.)  Ton  are  in  error  in  supposing  there  are  no  scented  camellias.  '*  Park's  Striped 
Rose"  is  slightly  odoriferous,  as  is  the  myrtle-leaved  variety;  but  you  are  correct  in  wish- 
ing the  tribe  were  more  generally  fo. 

(J.  G.,  Leesburg,  Virginia.)    Tour  question  is  rather  indefinite,  as  you  do  not  say  how 
the  **  young  gardener"  has  progressed  in  his  studies.     Loudon's  Encyclopcedias  oj 
and  of  Hants,  are  the  best,  and,  for  a  "beginner"  in  botany,  there  is  no  book 
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to  aisy*8  ^Ifit  Z;«toiy«.  W<e  itill  tliiBk  theM  Is  no  better  woiic  to  itndy  fiw  gawlMiiiig  piir- 
poses  than  HoHahon's,  novr  going  tlutrngh  a  ten^  or  twelfth^dltton  in  tUs  o^y. 

(JoHX  T.  PLcnnnaE,  Richmond,  Ind.)  **  One  oorrespondont  says  tan  is  of  no  serrioe  to  any 
crop  bat  the  strawberry ;  another,  that  it  is  an  excellent  manure  for  the  raspberry.*'  The  old 
adage,  that  what  is  **  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  is  applicable  to  the  use  of 
tan  as  a  manure.  It  is  rery  uncertain  in  its  results.  Applied  to  strawberries,  we  have 
known  it  utterly  to  kill  out  the  plants,  and,  in  other  oases,  to  benefit  them  remarkably.  It 
no  doubt  Taries  in  its  properties,  and  this  accounts  for  the  dllTerent  experiences  of  the 
correspondents  alluded  to. 

The  Autumnal,  Boston,  marrow,  and  Marrowfat  Squash,  are  all  names  for  the  same  article ; 
the  vegetable  Marrow  is  another  thing. 

<'  Some  say,  thoroughly  manure  fruit-trees ;  others  say,  add  none  at  all.  "What  shall  the 
inexperienced  do  f"  Fruit-trees  must  hare  rich  soU.  Manure  moderately  at  first.  If  the 
trees  continue  healthy,  but  grow  slowly,  add  more  nutriment  till  they  grow  vigorously. 

" Lindley  says :  'It  has  been  ascertained  that  silex,  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphorus,  &o., 
are  formed  in  pUats,  the  aliment  of  which  did  not  contain  them ;  it  is  inferred,  the  presence 
of  such  principles  depends  upon  the  operation  of  the  vital  principle  of  vegetation.'  I>oes 
such  a  man  as  Lindley,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy,  mean  to  say  that  plants 
create  silex,  &o.  f "  We  "  gUess"  so ;  something  of  thaisort.  Our  correspondent  shsnld  remem- 
bei^  that  "  though  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centniy,"  very  little  is  known  of  these 
things.  We  scarcely  know  what  we  mean,  even  when  we  speak  of  vital  force.  Oxalate  of 
lime  has  been  found,  in  its  granulated  state,  in  the  structure  of  cactuses,  without  a  trace 
•f  oxalic  add  or  lime  being  found  in  the  soil  that  supported  them.  Where  would  our 
oorrespondeat  suppose  it  came  from  f 

The  Japan  Pea  has  various  common  names.  It  is,  sa  you  suppose,  the  Sqja  hiapida  of 
botanists.  Many  species  of  Cajanu*  art  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  this,  and  occasionally 
get  the  same  common  name.  Our  correspondent  recommends  it  very  highly  as  a  productive, 
easily  cultivated,  and  excellent  feunily  vegetable. 

TirsRnro,  9d  Month  7, 1897. 

EnraCTBD  VsnesD :  1  notice,  I  think,  a  mistake  in  the  last  number  of  the  ffartieulturigt 
(page  149),  respecting  the  <7hinese  Quince.  It  is  there  stated  that  it  is  the  Cydonia  Japonioa, 
**  grown  here  fbr  the  beauty  of  Its  bloom."  The  Chinese  Quince,  as  stated  by  C.  D.  Meigs, 
Is  the  Cydonia  sinensis,  totally  distinct  from  Cydonia  Japonica,  or  Pyrus  japonica,  as  It  is 
more  generally  csHed,  and  also  from  every  other  variety  of  the  Quince.  I  am  surprised 
that  It  should  be  anywhere  stated  that  tiie  blossoms  are  ^  of  a  line  rose  color,"  for,  tf  not 
quite  white,  they  have,  at  most,  but  a  very  faint  blush.  I  have  known  it  to  fruit  here,  but 
by  no  means  freely.  It  grows,  howev«r,yVed^,  is  pevfectly  haidy,  and  Biakes-  an  upright, 
handsome  tree,  with  very  pretty  and  striking  foliage,  and  is  entirely  free  from  thorns,  and 
in  everyway  as  opposite  as  can  well  be  imagined  to  the  species  with  which  it  is  confounded. 
We  cultivate  a  variety  called  itdea,  but  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  other,  and  has 
probably  been  added  to  swell  some  catalogue. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  a  tree  of  the  Chinese  Quince,  In  this  town,  about  twenty 
yearn,  and  I  doubt  if  it  has  produced,  all  told,  as  many  fruits. 

Respeotftilly  thy  fHend,  Jork  B.  Fostbb,  Foreman  for  Panofu  fr  Oo. 

[Mr.  Foster  is  right.— Ed.] 

Betula  exceUa, — ^In  the  February  number,  it  is  rather  assumed  that  the  Behda  exceha  and 
hdea  are  distinct,  but  nearly  similar  species  of  birch.  I  had  never  doubted  but  that  the 
exceUa  of  Willdenow,  Aoton,  and  Bigdow,  is  the  lutea  of  Michaux,/. ;  and  Blgelow, 
serve,  gives  the  lutea  of  Michaux  as  a  synonym  of  the  exeelsa.  A.  W. 
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Ths  New  BaeKtiU  Blaekberiy  will  not  endure  our  winters  here,  unprotected ;  neither  will 
the  finest  raspberries ;  I  hare  Jost  noted,  as  follows : — 

Hudson  Biver  Antwerp  RoBpherry^  not  much  ii:^ured ;  abont  a  third  of  last  jear's  growth 
killed. 

Col.  Wilder^  slightly  injnred  at  ends  of  branches. 

Brincldi^e  Orange^  not  much  hurt. 

Knevet^s  Giant,  slightly  injnred ;  abont  as  hardj  as  Col.  Wilder. 

Cuthingf  killed  down  to  snow-line. 

Vice-President^  rather  tender ;  killed  more  than  half  last  yearns  growth. 

Thunderer,  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  common  Blackcap.  This  is  a  rery  strong  grower,  pro- 
dncing  a  good-sized,  firm  fimit,  well  adapted  for  market. 

These  varietiee  all  need  protection,  bnt  they. pay  well  for  it. 

Peaches,  cherries,  and  plnms,  are  in  good  order. 

Tonrs,  tmly,  Chablxb  Bbttb. 

St*  Joeeph*s  Countjff  Michigan. 

STAi7im>v,yi..,  March  26, 1857. 

Editor  op  the  Hobticultubibt. — Dbab  Sm:  I  send  to  yon  this  day,  per  Adams  k  Co.'s 
Express,  a  sample  of  an  apple  cnltiirated  and  disseminated  throngh  this  State  nnder  the 
name  of  ''Albemarle  Pippin."  My  attention  was  called  to  it  seven  years  ago  (soon  after 
I  came  here  to  reside),  it  being  spoken  of  in  the  highest  temis.  I  pnt  myself  to  no  little 
inconvenience  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  apples,  and,  I  assure  yon,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  meet  an  old  acquaintance— the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  I  obtained  some 
specimens  at  the  time,  and  presented  them  to  persons  whom  I  thought  better  acquainted 
with  fruits  than  myself,  and  they  agreed  with  me  that  it  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  Newtown 
Pippin.  The  specimens  I  send  you  are  not  so  fine  as  we  often  have,  nor  do  they  show  to  a 
good  advantage,  as  they  have  been  much  bruised  by  hauling  some  thirty  miles  or  more 
over  a  rough  road  ;  but  you  will  make  due  allowance  for  all  this  in  treatment,  and,  I  think, 
still  find  the  Newtown  Pippin  in  them. 

Thomas,  in  his  Fruit  Culturist,  describes  the  Albemarle  Pippin  as  a  distinct  variety. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  soil  and  climate  have  much  to  do  in  bringing  out  the  good  qualities 
of  fruit,  and  Albemarle  Ck>unty,  and  all  that  range  of  country  in  pvozimity  to  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  so  far  as  I  am  familiar  with  it,  seems  particuUrly  adapted  to  the 
growth  and  perfection  of  that  variety.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  cultivated  and  disseminated 
through  this  State  as  a  distinct  variety,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  this  error 
that  I  now  write,  as  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  one  to  correct  everj  error  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  fruits  that  may  come  under  his  notice.  F&ihklix  Davis. 

[We  think-the  apple  is  the  Newtown  Pippin,  modified  slightly  by  soil  and  climate.— En.] 


MABDnrTA,  Ohk). 
J.  J.  Smith,  Esq. :  I  send  you  to-day,  by  Adams'  Express,  a  couple  of  apples  of  a  variety 
called  here  the  Prince  Apple.  It  is  one  of  the  most  salable  and  productive  varieties  we 
have.  In  season  from  December  to  May ;  keeps  well.  The  specimens  sent  are  the  best  of 
last  season,  but  no  more  than  the  average  of  a  good  apple  year.  If  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  «pple,  please  give  the  name  by  which  it  is  known,  as  I  can  find  no  apple  of  the 
name  we  give  it  here  in  the  different  works  on  fruit,  or  in  catalogues. 

Tours,  respectfully,  J.  M. 

[The  "  Prince"  was  received  in  good  order^  but  it  is  unknown  to  us.    It  has  something 
appearance  of  the  William  Penn  of  Columbia,  but  all  the  specimens  of  the  latter  we 
seen  are  more  oblate. — ^En.] 
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To  THB  Bdrob  of  thb  McKncuunBOftt  Notloing  in  jova  valuable  magaiine,  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  an  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  the  Beoar  seedling  eamellia,  A,  J,  Domning,  I 
was  mnoh  surprised  that  so  raie  and  tmlj  beautifal  an  aeqnisition  as  this  oertainl j  is 
(donbHees,  by  all  odds,  tub  finest  Amerioan  or  anj  other  seedling  camellia  ever  raised), 
was  not  more  generally  advertised ;  of  coarse  it  was  in  the  MorHcuUuruif  and  why  not  in 
Hovej's  Mtkffoxintf  Cavntry  GenUeman^  ^e.,  that  all  readers  might  have  an  opportnnity  of 
trying  for,  if  not  all  able  to  procore  so  rich  a  iloral  treasure  f  For  my  part,  I  think  it  very 
clumsy  management  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  matter  was  intrusted  (which  by  no 
means  is  intended  to  include  Mr.  Ranch,  the  worthy  agent  and  good  florist).  A  drawing  of 
it  ought  to  have  been  taken  when  in  flower  last  winter,  and  by  that  accomplished  flower 
artist,  Mr.  Wakeling  (now  somewhere  within  hail,  even  tn  this  wide  country),  the  prints 
oarefully  oolored,  and  published  as  the  frontispiece  of  your  number  simultaneously  with  the 
advertisement.  Q.  Q. 

JV.J'.,3rarcA26,1857. 

HiLFORD,  Conn.,  April  16, 1837. 
J.  J.  Smith,  S6q — Sib  :  I  transplanted  some  tulip-trees,  two  years  ago,  with  such  success, 
that  I  wish  the  readers  of  the  HorticuUwrigt  to  know  how  it  was  done.  In  June,  when  the 
trees  were  in  full  foliage,  I  selected  trees — say  six  or  eight  feet  high,  growing  in  turf  ground. 
I  took  them  up  with  the  sod  around  the  roots.  I  then  pinched  off  (til  the  leaves,  and  planted 
them  without  shortening  in ;  they  soon  threw  out  new  leaves,  and  are  now  thrifty  growing 
trees.  I  have  also  found  no  trouble  in  transplanting  our  native  hemlocks,  by  taking  them 
up  with  the  earth  unbroken  around  the  roots,  which  is  easily  done  when  they  do  not  grow 
among  the  rooks,  as  they  always  throw  out  a  network  of  roots  on  the  surface,  and,  with 
proper  care,  they  can  be  taken  up  without  exposing  the  roots.  Should  the  earth  fall  off 
from  the  roots,  throw  away  the  tree ;  you  cannot  save  it. 

Tours,  truly,  G.  C. 

Tbsdolb  Spadb. — Subjoined  is  a  sketch  of  my  treddle  sp^e.  It  is  a  most  useful  tool  for 
ndsing  tiees,  so  powerfhl  as  a  lever,  and  most  convenient  for  root  pruning ;  for,  although  it 
does  not  cut  cleanly,  I  find  that  the  roots  that  are  cut  with  it  heal  more  quickly.    It  is 


curious  to  see,  in  rural  matters,  such  tenacious  customs  as  one  ofken  finds.  Hy  men,  a 
large  body  (seventy  or  eighty)  of  "  'cute''  laborers,  will  not  use  a  garden  spade ;  they  oall 
them,  for  nursery  purposes, "  old  women's  tools."  The  blade  of  the  treddle  is  eleven  inches 
long,  eight  inches  wide  at  top^  and  six  inches  at  bottom.  From  top  of  haft  to  blade  is  two 
feet  three  laches ;  entire  length,  three  feet  two  inches.  About  four  inches  of  lower  part  are 
of  steel,  so  as  always  to  be  shazp.  Thos.  Rivbbs. 

DxzTBB  Show's  Vbbbbnas. — We  have  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Snow,  and  are  pleased 
to  record  such  success.  The  idea  of  taking  up  a  simple  popular  plant,  and  devoting  exolu- 
sive  attention  to  it,  was  new,  and  deserved  to  succeed.    His  letter  is  as  follows : — 

Chioopbb,  Mass.,  May  19, 1857. 

"  I  forward  you  a  box  of  one  hundred  varieties  of  verbenas,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
you  I  have  some  fine  ones,  and  that  yon  are  not  assisting  and  countenamnng  a  humbug  I 
Your  notice  in  the  March  Horticulturist  has  been  a  great  asiiftance  to  me,  and  has  done 
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more  to  eneovnige  mo  tluui  sayiliing  I  h«re  had  done  tor  mo  bofon;  It  hM  soomnd  to  in- 
t|Ai«  ooniidelico  in  the  people^  m  many  hare  stated  jour  woik  oaiued  the  ardeta.  Witk 
saoh  aariatanoo,  my  bnaineaa  «miwt  be  ollierwiflo  than  a  auoeeoa ;  aad  Z  am  qoite  vm^le  to 
pack  and  get  off  my  planta  Cut  etMmgh,  my  orden  bemg  now  two  thousand  pUnta  aihead  d 
mo,  aad  two  men  packing  all  the  time^  and  am  Bending  them  into  erroxy  State  in  Uie  Union, 
Canada,  and  New  Branawiok-^in  Uatt  whereyer  the  H&rtienihtrUt  oiroulatea*  Fleaae  plaoo 
them  in  one  bed,  to  see  how  they  oompare  with  other  ceUootiona.  I  pat  in  a  good  atook  of 
sweet  seentod  TarieUes." 

Cm  or  Bax  Joasi,  Cal.,  Dee.  10, 1856. 

Mb.  Edror.— Dbab  Sm :  We  hare  started  a  State  Hortionltural  Society  in  Calilbmia.  I 
have  sent  yon  a  copy  of  our  Constitiition.  It  wae  organised  at  onr  last  State  Agriooltoral 
Exhibition,  held,  in  San  Jos6,  in  October  last.  We  intend  to  meet  in  San  Franeisoo,ia 
April  next,  and  complete  our  Constitntion  and  By-Laws,  and  after  that  we  shiAl  no  donbt 
hare  monthly,  and  perhaps  semi-monthly,  exhibitions  of  fruit  and  flowers,  as  they  come  in 
season. 

Horticnltare,  in  all  its  several  branches,  will,  no  donbt.  In  course  of  time,  be  developed, 
In  California,  in  all  its  beauty,  richness,  and  grandeur.  The  congeniality  of  its  climate, 
the  almost  endless  variety  of  its  soil,  and  Its  scenery  4  the  countless  number  of  its  indigen- 
ous plants,  of  almost  every  name  and  gender ;  indicate  plainly  that  all  that  is  wanting  is 
industry  and  science  (and  that  is  fast  coming  on),  to  collect,  arrange,  and  display,  the  rich 
treasures  scattered  throughout  its  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains.  Flowers  cultivated  here 
appear  to  have  brighter  tints,  a  more  delicate  firagrance,  and  a  more  contented  appearance 
than  the  same  varieties  have  in  other  countries ;  fruits  have  a  richer  flavor,  and  are  gene- 
rally much  larger  in  size  than  they  commonly  h&ve.  t  am  af^fd  to  tell  you  the  size  and 
weight  of  some  of  the  fruits  exhibited  at  our  laiSt  annual  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Exhibition.  What  think  you  of  winter  pears  weighing  a  pound  each  f  Bartletts  weighing 
twenty-seven  ounces,  and  measuring  sixteen  and  one-half  inches  l^  seventeen  and  three- 
fourths  f  "  Yours,  respectfully,  Wm.  Daitibls. 

WiRB. — In  a  letter  from  Naples,  the  writer  assures  us  that  there  will  be  a  very  productive 
wine  year  in  Italy,  the  vines  not  having  presented  so  healthy  an  appearance  for  many  years. 
The  people  decline  to  use  snlphor,  as  they  assert  that  wine  made  under  its  influence  was 
undiinkable. 


MoaHT  Jot,  Pa. 

J.  J.  SifiTH,  Esq. — ^Rbbpbcted  Sm!  The  vegetable  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  an  eoormous 
truiBe,  fbund  in  Virginia,  is  highly  interesting.  I  examined  the  account  published  in  the 
Apricultural  Patent  OfflcB  Report  for  1864,  respecting  the  culture  of  the  Piedmontese  TruiBe 
XTuber  magnatutn),  and  that  of  Agaricus  campestris  (the  Mushroom.)  This  latter  is  stated 
to  be  from  one  to  three  inches,  sometimes  four  or  more,  in  diameter.  The  author  of  the 
VegeiahU  Kingdom  (Wm.  Rhind)  states  that  they  vary  much  In  size,  and  mentiona  several 
instances  of  being  upwards  of  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  weighing  one  pound  eight 
ounces,  and  measuring  thirty-two  inches  in  oiroumferenoe,  and  ten  inches  around  the  stem. 

The  trufie,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  cookery,  is  found,  in  clusters,  some  inches  under 
the  surfjEu^e  of  the  ground,  and  ho  appearance  to  indicate  their  whereabouts.  Bogs  are 
trafaied,  with  ttnoh  pains,  to  search  out  these  subterranean  delicacies.  Loudon  informs  us 
that  an  instance  is  recorded  of  a  man  having  possessed  this  power.  One  weighing  four 
ovnees  is  eoBsidered  large  fbr  England,  ye^,  in  Italy,  some  are  occasionally  ftrand  weighing 
from  eight  to  fdnrteen  pooMi.  iVegeUtbh  Kingdom,  Wm.  Bhind,  p.  19S.)    Lfaidley  infiMVM 
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Qfi  th&t  Boreli  raised  Tnhet  Boirfhfi  from  the  sporotdia  ab<mt  fhe  year  1780,  and  the  groiHh 
6f  the  eommon  TroifiB  has  heen  attempted  with  more  or  teM  stiooess.  Totir  correspondent 
takes  it  for  granted  thmi  yotcr  readers  are  aware  Of  Its  locSlitj,  since  he  does  not  state  how 
or  where  it  was  found,  on  or  under  the  surfaoe  of  the  ground. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  the  fact,  that,  In  my  botanical  rambles,  I  have,  on 
several  occasions,  met  with  a  species  of  ftrngl,  on  the  edge  of  woods  in  old  pastures,  of 
enormous  sise,  l^ng  close  to  the  ground,  In  appearance  like  a  loaf  of  hdme-made  bread, 
haying  a  firm  white  flesh  internally.  I  am  not  now  prepared  >to  say,  whether  a  specie*  of 
Agaricus,  or  allied  to  the  Borista  gigantea  of  Europe,  is  edible,  not  being  particularly  inte- 
rested in  fungi,  and  always  suspicious  of  then!  as  food,  in  consequence  of  the  resemblance 
of  poisonous  and  wholesome  species.  I  Would  not  question  the  ability  of  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  of  Georgetown  College  to  discriminate  and  judge  correctly,  yet  deem  a  fuller 
description  needed  to  enable  the  readers  of  your  journal  to  judge  for  themselyes. 

Tours,  respectfrilly,  Jacob  StAtrFFiou 

P.  S. — Respecting  the  Buckwheat-Tree  ( (T/iyionia  mjflocarium),  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say, 
that  Prof.  Darby  describes  it,  in  his  order,  Erioacea,  nest  to  Elliottia.  Both  these  plants 
Lindley  includes  with  Cyrilla  in  his  order  CyriUacen,  among  the  Berberal  alliance. 

Tou  say,  a  tree  in  blossom  is  figured  in  Nuttall's  Supplement  to  Michaux'a  Sylva*  A  few 
years  ago,  Rot.  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris,  of  Baltimore,  presented  me  with  a  large  collection  of 
Florida  plants,  unnamed,  over  which  I  have  frequently  puxiled  myself,  with  the  aid  of 
Lindley  and  Loudon's  Encyclopcedia»  I  found  a  branch  of  the  tree  in  question  among  them, 
and  send  you  a  sketch,  taken  from  Lindley 's  late  work  (illustrated),  thinking  it  might  give 
you  some  further  idea,  as  the  name  Cliftonia  seems  to  be  obsolete. 

[Nuttall  was  our  authority.    Tour  drawing  agrees  with  his.— Kd.] 

Mb.  Caleb  Copb*3  beautiful  place  was  sold,  as  adrertised  last  month,  for  seventy  thousand 
dollars — a  price  below  its  estimated  value,  and  scarcely  the  price  the  land  was  worth  with- 
out the  extensive  green,  hot,  and  grapehouses ;  and,  while  we  write,  the  sale  of  the  plants 
is  proceeding.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  dispersing  of  such  a  family  of  rare 
and  curious  productions,  of  whose  prices  we  may  have  something  to  say  next  month.  Mr. 
Cope  has  deserved  well  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  his  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds,  and  his 
plants  and  fruits  will  be  greatly  missed  from  our  monthly  and  yearly  exhibitions.  Let  us 
hope  that  his  successor,  Mr.  G.  H.  Stuart,  wHl  be  equally  active  and  intelligent  in  the 
pursuit. 

Pbttit.— We  hav6  rarely  seen  bo  grent  a  display  of  fridt  blossoms  as  during  the  past 
month.  Apples,  pears,  and  cherries,  promise  most  abundantly.  We  had,  at  Some  points 
around  Philadelphia,  a  hail-storm,  of  a  tew  minutes'  duraticn,  on  the  15tfa,  but  it  did  little 
or  no  damage.  As  a  general  rule,  though  the  ground  has  been  wet  for  the  former,  April 
has  been  a  propitious  month  for  the  gardener,  whose  labor,  postponed  to  a  later  period  than 
usual,  is  likely  to  be  largely  rewarded.  Strawberries  are  rapidly  approaching  perfection  lu 
this  latitude,  and  we  hope  to  report  on  a  favorable  crop. 


Thb  Cotton  Planter  says  of  the  Herbemont  Wine :  "Our  friend.  Dr.  Boling,  of  this  city, 
presented  us,  th^  other  day,  with  a  bottle  of  his  Herbemont  Wine,  of  the  vintage  of  last 
year.  To  our  agreeable  surprise,  we  found  tt  ftiUy  equal  to  the  very  best  hland  Madeira — 
a  perfectly  delightful  table  wine,  soft  and  velvety ;  the  color,  a  most  beautiftil  amber,  with 
all  the  aroma  of  the  luscious,  highly  flavored  Herbemont.  This  grape  is  one  of  flattering 
promise  here,  for  a  very  superior  article  of  table  wine.  We  hope  Dr.  Boling  will  have  somd 
of  this  wine  on  exhibition  at  our  next  State  Pair ;  If  so,  look  out  t  ye  CataWba  amateurs  I** 
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Db.  LnrDLBT  appears  not  to  have  likod  the  artlole  from  the  London  llluitrated  News,  which 
we  copied  for  what  it  was  worth  in  oar  April  number.  He  thns  scolds  the  cheats  and  the 
cheated  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  for  what  might  sometimes  appl7  to  our  own  home 
regions : — 

** People  love  to  be  cheated.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Lies  are  charming;  and  the 
greater  their  dimensions,  the  more  easily  are  they  swallowed.  The  wonderful,  although 
impossible,  carries  with  it  a  fascination  which  nothing  oan  resist.  John  Bull,  under  the 
eje  of  a  mountebank,  especially  if  he  comes  from  a  far  land,  is  like  a  bird  under  the  gase 
of  a  serpent,  with  this  difference,  that  the  bird  jumps  down  the  reptile's  throat,  while  the 
mountebank  jumps  into  Mr.  John's  pocket.  This  is  a  national  peculiarity,  manifested 
everywhere,  as  showmen,  quack  doctors,  patent  medicine  venders,  manure  makers,  miracle 
mongers,  fortune  tellers,  i>olitical  conjurors,  joint  stock  company  promoters,  and  every  other 
sort  and  form  of  humbug,  know  to  their  profit. 

"  Such  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution  of  our  worthy  fellow-countiymen,  and^ 
the  disease  in  question  being  absolutely  chronic,  as  the  learned  would  say,  it  seems  useless 
to  put  men  on  their  guard  against  the  swindlers  who  swarm  in  all  directions  ;  as  alas  I  we 
know  it  to  be.  So  far,  indeed.  Is  laming  these  gentry  from  teaching  people  what  to  avoid, 
that  they  only  rush  to  them  the  more.  Nowhere  Is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  gar- 
dening world.  The  veiy  man  who  grumbles  at  paying  an  honest  tradesman  a  shilling  for  a 
red  moss  rose,  will  gratefully  deposit  his  two  guineas  in  the  palm  of  the  knave  who  pro- 
fesses to  sell  him  a  yellow  one.  In  short,  it  is  only  necessary  to  hire  a  shop  in  some  London 
thoroughfare,  and  circulate  handbills,  informing  the  gaping  public  that  the  celebrated  foreign 
naturalist  and  traveller,  Herr  Chetallsky,  has  Just  arrived  from  remotest  parts  of  the  great 
Tartarian  desert,  that  fertile  country  never  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  To  the  announce- 
ment should  be  added  a  list  of  the  invaluable  natural  products  brought  by  Herr  Chetallsky, 
and  offered  to  the  public  at  from  one  to  five  guineas  each.  The  list  will  of  course  include 
apples  weighing  six  pounds  each ;  pears  as  large  as  your  head ;  strawberries  weighing  a 
couple  of  pounds,  and  growing  on  trees  whose  branches  weep  beneath  the  burden— a  great 
convenience  to  invalids  who  cannot  stoop ;  cherries  bearing  ripe  fruit  every  month  in  the 
year ;  asparagus,  such  as  is  served  up  at  the  table  of  the  Great  Mogul,  having  the  valuable 
property  of  growing  two  feet  in  a  day,  and  requiring  neither  water  nor  manure ;  roses  of 
surprising  size,  blue  striped  with  yellow,  black  barred  with  crimson ;  tulips  the  size  of 
punch-bowls ;  potatoes  smelling  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  a  most  wonderful  property  never  before 
heard  of,  and  so  on.  To  this  must  be  added  plenty  of  pictures,  said  to  represent  faithfully 
the  novelties  in  question,  executed  after  photographs  obtained  by  an  entirely  new  process, 
discovered  in  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  All  this  prepared  and  well  advertised,  the  shop 
will  soon  fill  with  eager  buyers. 

<*  To  simple  people,  all  this  must  seem  an  absurd  exaggeration ;  but  they  are  quite  mis- 
taken. Announcements  quite  as  remarkable  are  coolly  made  in  the  city  of  London,  in  this 
present  month  of  March,  A.  D.  1857,  and  find  plenty  of  believers  who  joyfully  pay  their 
money,  and  go  their  way  rejoicing." 


''  A  Simple  Contrivance  for  Transplanting  Trees  from  place  to  place  with  facility,*'  says  a 
correspondent,  ^*  without  injury  to  the  bidl  of  earth,  and  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, without  lifting  the  tree  from  the  ground  to  the  carriage,  thereby  admitting  of  a 
much  larger  ball  than  usual  being  attached  to  it,  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  describe  a  plan  invented  by  a  Mr.  Thomas,  a  very  intelligent  landscape  gardener, 
which  combines  aU  the  requisites,  and  has  been  used  in  this  neighborhood  with  great  suc- 
and  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Take  a  sheet  of  iron  four  feet  square  and  one-eighth 
inch  thick.    We  must  suppose  one  side  to  be  the  front ;  on  the  front,  therefore,  rivet 
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two  strong  iron  staples,  one  near,  bnt  not  close  to,  each  comer.  These  staples  must  be 
cleft  to  admit  and  embrace  the  iron  sheet  ^  riret  also  two  staples  behind,  so  that  a  horse,  or 
two  or  three  men,  may,  hy  means  of  ropes,  drag  the  contrivance  on  either  side.  The  tree 
is  to  be  placed  upright  on  this  iron  sheet,  and  fastened  to  it  bj  cords  passed  through  the 
four  staples ;  it  can  now  be  dragged  over  the  ground  without  any  shaking,  and  as  it  slips 
over  the  surface  without  much  labor,  and  as  no  lifting  has  been  required  to  place  the  tree 
on  the  carriage,  very  large  balls  can  be  conveyed  with  the  tree,  thus  lessening  the  risk  of 
moving." 


Hnrrs  ov  Beddixg  out. — As  the  time  for  planting  the  bedding  out  plants,  where  they  are 
to  form  the  great  display  of  the  flower  garden,  has  arrived,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
upon  those  who  have  this  work  to  do,  that  system  In  arranging  the  colors  is  absolutely 
necessaiy  to  complete  success.  It  ought  to  be  no  satisfaction  to  an  amateur  or  professional 
gardener  that  his  grounds  look  well,  while  It  is  plainly  seen  they  might  have  looked  better. 
Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  this  part  of  the  gardener's  business,  must  have  often 
noticed  that  different  artists  produce  very  different  effects  with  the  same  plants,  and  this 
will  be  found  to  arise  more  from  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  colors  than  from  any 
other  cause.  A  flower  garden  may  be  richly  ftimished  with  plants,  but  be  very  ineffective, 
if  the  colors  are  badly  arranged,  and,  unfortunately,  this  subject  receives  very  little  atten- 
tion generally,  although  nothing  can  be  more  important.  Thus,  what  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  some  of  the  yellow  calceolarias  or  white  verbenas  f  but  place  the  two  sorts  together, 
and  the  pure  white  of  the  verbena  is  destroyed,  l^or  producing  brilliant  effect  in  masses, 
reject  particolored  flowers ;  such  are  never  effective.  Use  pure  and  decided  colors,  such, 
for  instance,  as  pure  white,  scarlet,  deep  purple,  bright  yellow,  good  blues,  &c. ;  also  take 
eare  not  to  mix  plants  which  are  of  a  doubtful  duration  when  in  bloom^with  those  of  a 
more  permanent  character.  The  prevailing  system  of  edging  beds  with  contrasting  colors, 
imparts  a  highly  interesting  feature ;  for  instance,  a  bed  of  scarlet  geraniums  edged  with 
white  alyssnm,  or  mangleaii  geranium,  with  the  flower  buds  taken  off  as  they  rise,  or  the 
yellow  calceolarias  edged  with  blue  lobelias,  have  a  good  effect.  Those  which  are  in  close 
alBnity  kill  each  other.  J.  B. 


CoROOBD  Gbapb. — A  valued  comspondent  writes : 
vine,  it  would  certainly  be  the  Concord." 


"  If  I  were  conflned  to  but  one  grape- 


A  QooD  PoTmra-BsvcH  Pbaotics. — This  Is  a  quick  and  pleasant  way  of  shifting  a  plant 
without  disturbing  tender  roots,  and  endangering  a  loosely-held-together  ball.  I  have  used 
it  for  years,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  invaluable. 

Place  the  new  pot  before  you ;  crook  it,  dndn  it,  moss  it,  and  bottom  it  with  soil  as  in 
the  usual  way.  NoW  take  the  plant  in  its  old  pot,  and  place  it  bodily  on  the  bottoming  of 
the  new  pot ;  All  up  the  space  between  the  inner  side  of  the  new  pot  and  the  outer  side  of 
the  old  one,  using  the  potting  stick  or  your  fingers,  as  the  case  may  require.  Now  take  out 
the  old  plant,  pot  and  all,  and  you  will  have  a  beautiful  mould  or  matrix,  a  little  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  ball  of  your  plant,  according  to  the  depth  in  which  you  potted  the  old  pot 
in  the  new  one.  Now  turn  out  the  ball,  pop  it  into  the  hole,  press  it  down,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  If  the  rim  of  the  old  pot  is  kept  a  trifle  higher  than  the  rim  of  the  new,  the  ball 
will  generally  flt.  This  part  will  depend  on  the  operator.  I  can  only  describe  the  opera- 
tion. A  Pbactical  FsnoiD. 


Mb.  H.  W.  Sabobnt,  of  Wodenethe,  has  sent  us  an  excellent  article  on  the  state  of  his 
various  evergreens  this  spring,  which  shall  appear  in  our  next. 


■t*^^ 
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Ibbitabiutt  op  Plajits. — **  In  allading,  moidanUllj,  lo  muoli  to  clemlineBs,  I  give  it/'  says 
on  eminent  vriter,  "a  proooinent  place  in  the  elements  of  snooess.  A  great  point  is  gained 
when  ve  oome  to  look  npon  a  plant  as  an  organized  existence  very  different  from  a  clod  or 
a  Bt<me,  and  with  powers  of  irritabUitj  frequent]/  approaching  that  of  sensation  in  animals. 
I  have  seen  many  gaze4n  wonder  at  the  mysteries  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  (the  AGmosa  pudica)^ 
whose  leaflets  droop  at  the  slightest  touch,  and  from  that  day  become  more  earnest  and  careful 
cultiyatora.  I  hare  seen  dozens  of  hoys  and  girls  watching  the  leaflets  of  various  Acacias, 
the  Cauia  corymbasoy  and  even  the  common  French  Bean,  folding  baok  and  going  te  sleep 
at  night,  and  I  have  been  assured  that  they  in  future  ezpeiienoed  a  love  and  a  sympathy 
for  plants  whieh  they  never  felt  before.  When  we  And  our  young  people  talking  of  the 
shaking  vagaries  of  the  side  leaves  of  the  Hedytarum  gyranSf  while  the  terminal  leaflet 
alternately  rouses  itself  into  wakefulness,  and  then  lulls  itself  again  to  drowsy  repose ;  when 
you  hear  them  making  out  lists  of  flowers  that  open  and  shut  at  certain  hours  and  in  cer- 
tain states  of  the  atmosphere,  some  at  mid-day,  and  others  at  midnight,  or  of  others  that 
throw  off  their  perfume  in  compliment  to  the  sun,  while  others  hoard  up  such  treasure  in 
honor  of  the  stars  and  moon ;  when  you  hear  learned  discussions  on  how  mineral  and 
vegetable  poisons  exercise  a  similar  and  as  destructive  an  influence  upon  plants  as  upon 
animals;  and  when  you  listen  to  expressions  of  delight  at  the  beautiful  harmony  and 
reciprocity  existing  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world,  then,  indeed,  may  we 
expect  to  see  beautiful  plants  more  generally  in  windows,  and  the  culture  of  them  attended 
with  a  charm  and  an  interest  never  formerly  known." 


Boasted  GknTBD-SsBus. — It  is  only  partially  known  that  the  roasted  seeds  of  many  of  the 
Qourd  tribe  fhmish  an  excellent  addition  and  nice  variety  to  the  dessert,  particulariy  those 
of  the  Cueurbita  pepo  gigantea^  which  produces  seeds  in  ahnndanoe,  possessing  an  agreeable 
nutty  flavor.  Amcua. 

NtfwpOBT. — ^A  few  lines  from  Newport  thus  speak  of  the  lale  winter :  *'  Oiur  evergreens 
look  sadly  brown  and  red,  but  I  think  they  are  not  seriously  injured.  This  has  been  the 
most  severe  winter  wer  known  at  Newport.'' 

A  KBW  work  on  French  fruits,  called  ^  Le  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Ifustfum  on  loonogvaphie  de 
toutes  les  Esp^ces  et  Vari^t^  d'Arbres  Fruiters  cultivte  dans  oet  ^tablissement,  avec  leur 
description,  leur  histoire,  leur  synonymic,  etc.,"  is  announced  in  Paris,  from  the  pen  of  the 
eminent  botanist,  M.  Decaisne.  It  is  to  appear  monthly,  in  small  quarto,  each  number 
containing  four  colored  plates,  price  five  francs.  Pears  are  to  be  taken  flrst.  M.  Decaisne 
announces  his  intention  to  sweep  clean  away  such  vulgar  (JbanaU)  names  as  Beurrt,  Golmar, 
Bergamot,  which  he  says  have  lost  all  meaning,  and  he  will  propose  one  name  only  for  each 
sort  of  pear,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  crowd  of  names  now  producing  chaos  everywhere.  Let 
ufl  hope  that  the  intended  revolution  will  not  end  in  worse  oonAision  still. 


At  a  late  London  horticultural  exhibition,  there  was  a  large  piece  of  the  root  of  AraHia  papy- 
riferaf  which  Mr.  Fortune  brought  over  to  show  how  the  Chinese  make  their  rice  paper  from 
it ;  but  why  they  call  it  rice  paper,  is  best  known  to  themselves.  The  pithy  part  of  the  root 
is  so  thinly  sliced  by  the  Chinese  as  to  resemble  paper,  which  they  make  into  ornaments, 
and  which  they  sell  much  cheaper  than  our  cheapest  paper.  There  was  also  a  plank  of 
Beech,  to  show  how  the  soft  and  inferior  woods  may  be  impregnated  with  a  solution,  to 
render  them  as  durable  as  the  best  Oak.  Some  flne  dr^winga  of  new  Orchids,  from  Mr. 
Linden,  were  on  the  table. 
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PaopAOAnov  of  Fish.— €le¥«laxid  (OUo)  has  the  honor  of  prodnoing  an  original  work  of 
Texy  great  importance  to  this  conntrj,  on  a  snbjeot  that  has  freqneiitly  been  noticed  in  the 
Horticulturist,  The  title  is :  <<  A  Treatise  on  the  Artificial  Propagation  of  Certain  Kinds  of 
Fish.  By  Theodatos  Garlick,  M.  D.*'  In  conjnnction  with  Dr.  Acklej,  the  experimeiits 
hare  been  oarvied  on  till  a  treatise,  every  way  worthy  of  the  subject,  is  presented  to  the 
Amerioan  pabUo ;  so  plain  in  its  statements,  that  no  one  can  misunderstand  them.  This 
handsome  octavo  deserves  to  be  very  popular,  and  that  its  topics  may  he  praeHcally  studied, 
must  be  the  wish  of  evexy  lover  of  his  country. 


f  ortitnltnrsl  S^mtiitt. 


Habtfobd  Gouhtt  HoRnoiTLTUxAL  Socnrrr. — ^The  following  are  the  offloers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  /Vendrnf— Wiluak  W.  Turhsb.  Ftce-iVtffulmti— Dr.  Qt.  W.  Rvssbul,  Dr.  J.  S. 
BuTLBB,  H.  W.  Tbrbt,  Hartford ;  Hbrbt  Htoatt,  Farmington ;  Grab.  L.  Pobtsr,  East  Hart- 
ford ;  N.  W.  Staklet,  New  Britain ;  Nobmait  Pobtbb,  Bwlin ;  BAUioir  Ltkav,  ICanohester ; 
E.  A.  HoLOOMB,  Qranby ;  Dr.  H.  A.  Gbabt,  Enfield  ;  8.  D.  Gasb,  Canton ;  Bhbldok  BIoobb, 
Kensington;  T.  C.  Ausnv,  Suifield.  lUcording  Secretary — D.  S.  Dbwbt.  Carreapandmg 
Secretary — T.  B.  Dcttob.  TV^anrrer— P.  D.  Stillkav.  Auditor-^fL.  L.  BmwBLL.  Aamdina 
Committee — ^Wm.  F.  Tuttlb,  Sbtb  H.  Clabk,  Obo.  Bbiblbt.  CommiUee  on  iF>iufs-*W.  I^ 
TuTTLB,  H.  C.  Wbld,  Obo.  Brihlbt,  Committee  on  Flowers^^J).  8.  Dbwbt,  E.  Goodbidob,  Jas. 
Stbbbivs.     Committee  on  Vegetablea — C.  T.  Wbbstbb,  N.  Hoklistbb,  J.  H.  Goodwbt. 

Pbxhbtlvahta  HoBTicvi/TcrBAL  SooiBTT. — ^A  Stated  meeting  of  this  Boeiety  was  held  at 
Concert  Hall,  on  the  20th  of  May.  The  exhibition  of  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  was 
quite  large ;  of  the  latter,  Mr.  A.  L.  Felten  and  Mrs.  WetherilVs  gardener  made  a  beautiful 
display,  and  both  received  premiums.  Mr.  Felten  also  received  the  first  premium  for  the 
best  asparagus.  The  collection  of  greenhouse  plants  from  Mr.  Anspach,  and  grapes,  re- 
ceived premiums.  E.  M.  Davis  received  a  special  premium  for  apples,  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation,  aiid  one  was  given  to  Oeo.  Lasenby  for  delicious  looking  pine-apples. 


€iUuUx  at  ^|trati«ns. 

JUNE. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BT  B.  suunANAN,  OINGINirATI,  OBIO. 

JuvB  is  a  bniQr  month  with  the  vine-dresser.  Tying  199,  pinching  t»,  keeping  Me  weeds 
downy  and  toatching  insects^  require  prompt  and  careral  attcoition. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  in  aU  this  month  (June),  the  growth  of  the  vine  is 
very  rapid;  and  such  of  the  young  shoots  as  are  left,  after  thiTming  out  the  superfluous 
ones,  require  to  be  Ued  up  to  the  stakes  carefully,  that  they  may  not  be  broken  off  by  high 
winda*  Rye  straw,  wet,  and  cut  to  the  length  of  about  two  feet,  will  make  good  ties.  Some 
use  strips  of  muslin,  or  other  material  (such  as  the  threads  of  old  c(^ee  bags),  and^  when 
no  better  can  be  had,  the  stalks  of  blue-grass  ;  but  xye  or  wheat  straw  is  the  best.  Take 
two  or  three  straws,  pass  them  round  the  branch  and  the  stake ;  then  twist  the  ends,  and 
£ssten  them  under  the  band  as  a  sheaf  of  wheat  is  bound  up.  This  tie  is  very  simple,  and 
made  quick. 

All  superfluous  shoots  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  suckers  from  the  chain  stalk  or 
stem,  should  be  removed  with  a  knifo,  and  the  ends  of  the  fruit-bearing  branches  pinched 
in,  two  Joints  beyond  the  last  bunch  of  grapes.  The  Judicious  vine-dresser  wiU  soon  learn 
to  leave  sufficient  wood  and  leaves  to  sustain  and  nourish  the  crop  of  grapes,  but  not  to 
permit  it  to  be  smothered  by  an  overgrowth  of  either. 

Light  and  air,  to  ripen  the  orop,  is  essential.  Be  careful  to  train  two  good  canes  or  stalks 
for  bearing  wood  next  year ;  of  oonrse,  these  must  not  be  pinched  in,  but  let  grow  to  their 
full  extent,  tied  up  to  the  top  of  the  stake,  and  trained  over  to  the  next  one. 

The  weeds  may  be  kept  down  with  the  hoe  or  a  short  scythe,  but  ploughing  or  stirring  the 
ground  in  the  yfaieyard,  this  month,  is  not  recommended. 


EDITOR'S  TABLS. 


Watoh  insects  that\appear  to  be  inJnriooB  oloeelj,  and  destroy  them.  They  shonld  oerer 
be  permitted  to  increase  in  the  vinejard. 

Earlj  in  this  month  the  mildew  may  be  looked  for,  if  it  has  not  oconrred  late  in  Maj.  It 
appears  after  a  sndden  change  in  the  weather  from  warm  to  cold,  or  after  heavj  cold  fc. 
Should  the  jonng  grapes  escape  this  enemy,  and  too  many  bnnches  remain  on  the  vine,  ^l 
might  be  well  to  pinch  off  the  weakest,  leaving  only  about  fifteen  to  twenty  bunches  on  a 
Tine.  This  is  as  much  as  Tines  of  six  to  ten  years  old  ought  to  be  permitted  to  bear,  with- 
out permanent  injury  to  their  future  growth. 


BT  WILLIAM  8AUNDEB8. 

VBOBTABLBOASDBir. — The  beneficial  effects  of  mulching  to  transplanted  trees  is  well  known, 
and  very  generally  practised.  Its  effects  in  the  vegetable  garden  are  no  less  striking.  The 
mowings  of  short  lawn  grass,  rakings  of  leaves,  &c.,  thrown  around  and  over  the  roots  of 
egg-plants,  or  between  the  rows  of  peas,  and  other  crops,  will  be  found  of  great  service 
during  dry  weather.  Previous  to  applying  it,  the  soil  should  receive  a  deep  hoeing,  or 
forking  up ;  if  covered  immediately  afterwards,  surface  evaporation  will  be  retarded,  and 
the  bad  effects  from  heavy  rains  dashing  on  the  surface  prevented.  Green  vegetable  matter, 
when  used  as  above,  should  be  spread  very  lightly ;  otherwise,  injury  may  result  from  fer- 
mentation. 

Thin  out  the  rows  of  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  &o.,  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  fairly  advanced ; 
nothing  is  gained  by  deferring  the  operation  too  long,  but  much  loss  if  the  plants  are  crowded, 
as  they  will  grow  weak  and  slender ;  thin  them  to  stand  six  inches  apart. 

Asparagus  beds  ought  to  be  kept  clean.  Young  plantations  should  not  be  cut  very  se- 
verely, as  it  will  weaken  the  plants.  The  green  portion  only  of  this  vegetable  is  fit  for  use ; 
there  is  no  occasion  to  cut  below  the  surface  with  a  view  to  getting  it  white.  It  is  strange 
that  white  asparagus  should  ever  be  brought  to  market,  and  stranger  still,  that  horticultu- 
ral societies  should  award  it  a  premium  in  preference  to  equally  well-grown  green  samples. 
Water  with  salted  rain-water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water ; 
this  is  preferable  to  sowing  the  salt  over  the  plants. 

Gbbbnhousb. — Set  a  few  of  the  finest  calceolarias  aside,  to  save  seed  from,  and  water  them 
occasionally  with  liquid  manure.  GFeraniums  in  fiower  will  require  more  water  than  at  any 
other  time.  A  slight  shading  will  help  to  preserve  the  blooms.  Primula  seed  for  early 
winter  fiowering  plants,  should  now  be  sown.  Do  not  take  any  of  the  hard-wooded  choice 
plants  out  of  the  house  until  their  growth  is  well  advanced.  Heaths,  epacris,  leschenaul- 
tias,  pimeleas,  &c.,  do  as  well  in  the  house  until  August.  Put  in  cuttings  of  chrysanthe- 
mums ;  those  that  are  potted  should  be  well  pinched  down  for  the  next  six  weeks,  in  order 
to  have  bushy,  well-flowered  plants  in  the  fall.  Put  them  in  8-inch  pots,  to  fiower ;  stand 
them  out  in  the  sun,  and  keep  them  regularly  supplied  with  water.  The  small  flowered 
kind  are  beautiful  pot  plants.  Put  in  a  few  heliotrope  cuttings  for  flowering  early  in 
winter.  Achemenes,  gloxinias,  gesneras,  &c.,  will  now  require  attention  in  potting  and 
tying  out ;  for  such  as  Achemenes  coccinea,  A.  longiflora,  and  A.  rosea,  a  few  twigs  of  any 
kind  form  the  best  means  of  support.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  indispensable  for  the  perfect 
growth  of  these  plants.  The  dwarfest  kinds  do  well  in  hanging  baskets.  Admit  air  chiefly 
by  the  top  ventilators ;  when  both  top  and  bottom  ventilators  are  open,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  keep  a  suificient  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air.  Let  the  ventilators  remain  open  all  night, 
unless  the  thermometer  ranges  below  450. 

FlowbrQabdbn. — Herbaceous  plants  should  receive  more  attention.  Verbenas,  petunias, 
and  heliotropes,  are  all  very  beautiful,  but  not  more  so  than  Dielytra  spectabilis.  Campanula 
grandiftora,  and  C.  nobilis.  Delphiniums,  Dianthus,  Digitalis,  (Enothera  macrocai^.  Lobelias, 
Mimulus,  Penstemon,  Phlox,  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  and  many  others  that  could  be  men- 
tioned. These  being  all  hardy,  do  not  require  to  be  removed  or  replaced  yearly.  Holly- 
hocks must  not  be  forgotten ;  the  improved  double  varieties  are  very  beautiful. 

Plbabubb  Gboubd  abd  Lawb. — ^Frequent  mowing  is  necessary  to  pneserve  a  neat  lawn ; 
mow  it  when  damp,  and  clean  the  cut  grass  thoroughly  off  with  the  patent  grass  rake. 
Lawn  mowing  machines  are  now  constructed  which  economize  labor,  and  leave  a  beautiful 
surface.  Lately  planted  trees  should  be  secured  from  swaying  about  in  the  wind  ;  they 
will  grow  better  if  the  soil  round  their  roots  is  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Trees  fairly  established 
do  not  require  this  treatment.  It  destroys  the  harmony  of  the  lawn  when  the  grass  does 
not  grow  close  up  to  the  stems  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  For  the  same  reason,  all  grass 
edgings  should  be  kept  low ;  nothing  is  more  unsightly  than  deeply  cut  edging  to  roads 
and  walks,  although  they  should  in  all  cases  be  well  deflned  and  neatly  trimmed. 
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|l  %ii^  in  Cuba  ]in)>  i\t  Sjofutfycrn  States*  f[o.'  2, 

*Mt  f  !i  a  goodly  sight  to  soe 
Whftl  HoA^en  h&tli  done  for  thi^  doliolona  laJid  1 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  bluflli  on  everj  treet 
Wliat  goodly  ptx)8pecta  o'er  the  liilli  expand  !'' 

A  RELY  did  we  meet  with  an  American  jnat  landed  ia 
Cuba  who  was  not  highly  delighted  with  the  place  and 
tbe  climate.  The  geaerat  first  impression  was  to  make  a 
purchase^  aad  settle  down  for  the  winter  in  this  charming 
Bnnsliine.  This  impression  lasted  for  about  two  weeks 
I  with  most,  while  others  remained  true  to  the  first  feeling 
^  of  these  "  new- bom  delights,"  and  one  or  two  of  our 
casual  oeqnaiDtances  aelnally  effected  purchases.  Gene* 
rally,  howefer,  discoveries  were  not  slow  in  being  made 
that  tbe  difficnities  of  the  language,  and  the  bahits  of 
the  people,  with  certain  fears  for  tbe  future  aspect  of 
political  aGTairs,  the  necessity  of  a  license  to  reside  there 
— all  these  mostly  disenchanted  ns  before  we  had  seen 
much  of  the  island. 
Tbe  frnitSp  the  perpetual  summer,  and  less  oppressive  weather  than  we  bad  been 
led  to  expect,  were  all  great  iudncemeuts  ;  added  to  this  and  the  low  price  of  land 
where  it  had  plenty  of  fruit  but  bo  slaves  upon  it,  was  the  vicinity  to  home,  tole- 
rably regular  mails,  and  some  American  society.  The  habits  of  the  people,  so 
different  from  our  own,  came  in  last  as  the  final  discouragement,  but  Cuba  seems 
to  have  been  designed  for  the  winter  residence  of  the  Northerners,  and  such,  if  it 
is  acquired,  it  will  nnquestiouably  become.  Climate  is  virtually  capital,  not  only 
in  tbe  easy  production  of  animal,  bat 
vegetable  foodj  for  iustance,  the  ba- 
nana, which  IS  estimated  to  yield  4,000 
pounds  of  nutriment  on  1,076  square 
feet,  enables  a  man  to  maintain  a 
family  by  working  very  moderately 
for  two  days  in  seven,  the  produce 
of  the  plant  being  one  hundred  and 
thirty- three  times  more  than  that  of 
wheat,  and  forty-four  times  more  than 
the  yield  of  the  potato,  exceeding,  as 
Humboldt  supposes,  all  plants  upon 
the  globe  in  the  amount  of  food  it 
yields  on  a  given  area. 

Xjinnoeus  said  that  the  first  abode 
of  our  species  was  ihe  region  of  the 
palm,  and  that  man  is  essentially 
palmivtrout.  It  may  be,  that  the 
races  in  these  palmiverous  regions 
are  not  tbe  most  progressive,  be- 
cause, though  climate  ia  much,  race 
is  more.  The  balmy  and  the  sponta- 
neons  fruits  of  Paradise,  would  pro- 
bably fail  to  energize  some  races  of 
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Pftlm  of  the  low  gronnds  nmr  Trinidad, 
with  the  flower  atalke. 


oar  own  coDtinent.    But,  again,  is  it  not  trne,  that  the  eternal  war  against  climate, 
prolonged  winters,  Ac,  consumes  as  large  a  portion  of  man's  labor  as  an  annaal 

conflagration  7  and  may  we  not  hope  that,  while 
the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  tropics,  thongh  he  might 
work  less  in  snch  an  atmosphere,  would  enjoj  more, 
and  with  the  untiring  energies  of  his  mind  devote 
more  time  to  his  improvement,  and  as  nearly  as 
he  could,  realize  the  greatest  happiness  he  is  capa- 
ble of  t  The  problem  has  never  been  fairly  tried ; 
it  is  destined  to  be,  however,  and,  so  far  as  such 
an  experiment  is  desirable,  we  are  inclined  to  be 
a  fillibnster,  though  no  further. 

The  rapid  strides  of  our  steamship  as  she  glided 
past  the  Moro,  the  Panta,  and  Cabanas  batteries, 
again  found  all  hands  on  deck,  at  early  sunrise ; 
the  realization  of  all  our  anticipations  was  quite 
equal  to  the  scene  our  excited  imaginations  had 
conjured  up,  but  words  fail  to  convey  such  impres- 
sions, and  we  pass  on  to  the  fall  view  of  Havana. 
Its  antique  architectare — its  mixture  of  grandeur 
and  poverty — ^its  cathedrals  and  churches,  gloomy, 
and  worn  by  time — ^its  Moorish  arches  and  peculiar  roofs — contrasted  finely  with 
the  trim  shipping  of  all  nations  lying  at  anchor  in  great  numbers  in  its  noble  and 
safe  bay.  The  opposite  villages  of  Gasa  Blanca  and  Regla  (the  sugar  depots),  had 
more  of  a  home  look,  and  we  felt  the  American  spirit  near  us  when  the  several 
new  steam  ferry  boats,  exactly  like  our  own,  came  paddling  along. 

We  were  soon  surrounded  by  anxious  but  good  looking  faces,  desirous  to  con- 
vey us  on  shore,  but  the  irregulars  were  commanded  to  vamos,  and  we  were  soon 
grouped  into  parties,  descending  into  large  boats  under  the  wings  of  the  various 
hotel  keepers  whom  we  had  soliciCed  to  take  charge  of  us,  all  such  establishments 
being  well  filled.  A  dollar  for  an  indorsement  of  oar  passports,  which  allowed  us 
as  a  favor  to  reside  on  the  island  for  a  month,  discovered  the  fact  that  our  money 
was  at  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent  with  these  officials,  and,  in  regular  commercial 
dealings,  of  five;  our  own  dimes,  however  (the  latter  being  the  general  currency  for 
small  transactions),  pass  for  a  ride  in  a  volante,  Ac,  as  well  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 
Our  party  patronized  Wolcott's  Hotel,  where  we  were  very  uncomfortable,  at  a 
nominal  charge  of  three  dollars  and  a  hiJf  a  day,  but  which,  with  etceteras,  was 
generally  nearly  double  that  sum.  The  other  houses  are  not  much  better,  except 
Mrs.  Almy's,  where  Dr.  Kane  expired,  and  which,  though  rather  low  in  the  firont 
elevation,  is  a  most  comfortable  hotel,  well  conducted,  and,  consequently,  difficult 
to  get  access  to  by  the  new-comer,  who  finds  all  the  rooms  occupied.  The  Havana 
table  presents  some  novelties  that  are  striking ;  bananas  and  plantains,  fried  in 
sweet  oil,  take  the  place  of  potatoes,  and  for  desert,  oranges,  bananas,  and  other 
fruits,  with  guava  jelly.  The  winter  vegetables  are  those  of  our  midsummer, 
including  tomatoes,  peas,  egg-plants,  &c.  &c. 

The  Plaza  de  Armas,  in  front  of  the  Govemor-(}eneraPs  palace,  is  well  planted 
with  flowering  shrubs,  and  in  the  centre,  are  four  Royal  Palms,  of  considerable 
height.  When  this  scene  is  lighted  up  of  a  moonlight  evening — the  bands  play- 
ing, and  the  whole  population  assembled  (the  ladies  in  fall  dress,  in  their  rolantes, 
and  the  gentlemen  stopping  to  smoke,  admire,  and  chat  with  them) — the  entire 
is  one  of  those  Oriental,  and  yet  European  pictures  that  can  only  be  seen 
the  tropics,  and  alone  would  pay  for  a  trip  to  this  far  away  and  fairy  island. 
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The  Oupidon,  a  glorious  hybiscos  with  rosy  red  bloeeons,  makes  a  great  show 
in  the  Plaza.  The  Mango-Tree,  which  greatlj  resembles  in  form  the  Horsechest- 
nat,  is  one  of  the  best  shade  trees  of  the  island,  and  here  most  be  noted  the  new 
fact  to  ns,  that  scarcely  any  person  ever  plants  a  shade  tree  near  his  dwelling ; 
the  sea  breeses  from  either  ocean  are  found  to  be  better  than  shade.  In  this 
respect,  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  ha?e  to  ns  an  nnimproved  aspect,  which  it 
is  hard  to  reconcile  with  wealth  or  even  comfort  The  Gocoa-Nnt  and  the  Royal 
Palm  are,  however,  incorporated  in  every  scene  on  the  cultivated  portion  of  the 
island,  and  one  never  gets  tired  of  their  beanty. 

The  reader  will  suppose  that,  after  a  glance  at  the  town,  peeling  numerous 
orange,  and  being  astonished  at  the  novel  fruit  and  wonderful  fish  markets,  we  at 
once  began  to  sally  out  among  the  gardens,  plantations,  and  trees.  But  how  to 
describe  what  is  so  novel  I  The  difficulty  is  appalling,  and,  in  a  limited  space, 
impossible ;  impressions  only  can  be  attempted.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  eminent 
botanist,  strikingly  remarks  that  **  no  writer  whatever  has  rendered  the  natural 
productions  of  the  happiest  and  most  luxurious  climate  of  the  globe  half  so  inte- 
resting or  instructive  as  Linnsus  has  made  those  of  his  own  northern  country." 
This  is  eminently  true,  and  it  remains,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  delightful  task  unful- 
filled, to  convey  by  means  of  the  pen,  the  grand  ideas  which  tropical  vegetation, 
and  its  accompanying  scenes,  naturally  call  forth.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  all  is  not  beautiful.  It  had  been  one  of  our  ambitions  to  see  an  Aloe  hedge,* 
and  to  ride  along  roads  bordered  with  our  greenhouse  plants.  Alas  1  a  hedge  of 
Aloe  is  but  a  sorry  sight ;  it  is  grown  up  and  over  with  a  thousand  other  plants 
and  vines  running  riot  in  wild  neglect,  and  really  presenting  little  or  none  of  the 
beauty  we  had  anticipated.  The  Cherokee  Rose  about  Natchez,  is  ten  times 
more  beautifhl,  and  yet,  with  care  the  Aloe  would  make  a  superb  fence ;  and  t^  is 
a  most  useful  one,  but  it  occupies  a  large  space  that  would  otherwise  be  converted 
to  profitable  cultivation.  All  the  energies  of  the  landholders  seem  to  be  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  or  tobacco.  The  ornamental,  where  beanty  would 
spring  up  from  every  touch  of  taste,  forms  but  little  of  the  studies  of  the  Cubans ; 
but,  even  with  their  utter  neglect,  as  a  general  thing,  nature  and  the  climate  assert 
their  supremacy.  At  every  turn,  some  new  surprise  awakens  the  imagination,  and 
obliges  us  to  remember  that  we  are  in  one  of  the  richest  botanical  regions  of  the 
globe.  But  these  riches  are  unappreciated,  and  as  for  our  greenhouse  plants  being 
seen  at  every  step,  you  find  yourself  in  a  region  where  they  are  too  common  to  be 
admired,  except  by  the  very  few. 

A  short  ride  on  the  Pas^o  (the  afternoon  drive  of  all  that  can  afford  to  keep  a 
volante)  brings  us  to  the  Governor-General's  garden,  lately  invaded  by  the  rail- 
road, but  possessing  some  beautiful  plants  and  superb  vines.  Orange-trees  in  full 
bearing  and  in  flower,  the  Mammea  and  Sugar  apples  hanging  on  the  trees  all  win- 
ter, and  hundreds  of  novel  specimens,  would  occupy  a  person  of  leisure  for  weeks. 
The  botanical  knowledge  of  the  roost  scientific  is  put  to  an  immediate  and  trying 
test  in  Cuba.  Recognition  is  attempted  as  visions  of  dried  herbariums  float  on 
the  memory,  but  in  general,  all  our  party,  after  puzzling  themselves  for  names, 
gave  it  up  as  a  labor  which  took  too  much  from  the  zest  of  the  fea^t  spread  before 
us ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  sapan  of  the  party  to  be  seen  placing 
his  specimen  carelessly  in  his  pocket,  while  he  accepted  a  basket  of  oranges,  or  a 
bunch  of  bananas,  or  watched  the  iearini^up  process,  employing  forks  instead  of 
knives  to  the  pine-apple.    For  the  purposes  of  study,  we  all  determined  to  repeat 

*  The  hedge  most  used  is  of  the  Pine-Apple  family,  Br^melia  pin/fnj  of  Spanish 
botanists. 
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the  trip  the  verj  next  Terj  cold  winter,  and  remain  longer  in  this  noble  field  of 
nature. 

Count  Femandina's  garden,  on  the  Cerro  Road,  a  short  distance  from  Havana, 
is  the  best  worth  Tisiting  of  any  that  we  conld  hear  of,  and  is  accessible  to  all 
strangers.  It  occupies  but  a  few  acres,  in  the  English  style.  The  Araocaria 
Braziliensis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  trees ;  it  has  attained  a  height  of  about 
twenty  feet,  and  forms  of  course,  a  magnificent  object.  There  is  almost  a  total 
absence,  in  Cuba,  of  coniferous  trees ;  what  we  call  '*  eyergreens"  are  not  required, 
because  they  have  broad,  shining-leared  trees  that  are  evergreen,  which  they  value 
more  highly.  There  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  palms  here,  including  the  fan-palm 
and  one  with  a  frond  at.  least  six  feet  in  length.  The  Caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber 
tree,  is  also  a  great  ornament,  and  attains  considerable  height.  The  Copaiba-tree 
and  the  Mahogany  here  first  strike  the  eye,  though  common  on  the  island.  This 
garden  is  kept  in  the  highest  order,  and  is  a  grand  treat  to  the  eye.  Amid  the 
palms,  the  old  Count  has  built  a  most  enmptuous  cold-water  bath — quite  good 
enough  to  enchant  Juno,  or  to  lave  the  beauttes  of  Calypso.  It  is  entirely  lined 
with  exquisite  tiles,  and  the  walls  of  the  building  are  frescoed  with  mythological 
legends ;  the  steps  to  the  water  are  of  the  finest  material;  the  colored  glass  of  the 
windows  throws  a  red  tinge  upon  the  skin,  and  the  faultless  transparency  of  the 
water  tempts  the  eye. 

The  garden  possesses  twelve  native  palms,  indnding  the  screw  palm,  and  six 
foreign  kinds.  The  night-blooming  Cereus  runs  riot  over  an  immense  arbor,  and 
vines,  of  colors  and  appearances  which  we  never  saw  before,  festoon  themselves 
from  every  support.  The  Pimento,  the  Mammea  Apple,  the  Gourd,  or  Calabash-Zre^, 
bearing  calabashes  sometimes  large  enough  to  be  employed  for  a  child's  bathing- 
tub,  each  fruit  hanging  with  its  gpreat  weight  on  a  slender  limb,  are  astonishments 
which  we  must  not  go  out  of  oar  way  too  far  to  describe.  The  gardener  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  good  lawn,  by  constant  attention,  and  you  soon  satisfy 
yourself  that  a  paradise  might  readily  be  created  with  the  aid  of  such  climatic 
accompaniments. 

The  house  is  in  elegant  taste,  filled  with  European  specimens  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  luxurious  furniture ;  hanging  baskets  on  the  inclosed  piazza,  look  like  civil- 
ization ;  various  colored  Thunbergias  run  riot  over  the  lattices,  of  a  strength  and 
size  unknown  to  us ;  and  altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  best  garden  experiences  to 
be  had  in  Cuba ;  it  is  laid  out  in  perfect  taste,  with  English  garden^ue  effects 
much  increased  by  tropical  advantages.  The  Count  is  a  widower,  and  rarely  re- 
sides here.  His  income  is  perfectly  beyond  one's  conception ;  they  say,  three 
thousand  dollars  a  day  I  His  nephew,  who  had  been  implicated  in  some  political 
transactions,  we  found  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  teaching  Spanish  to  a  small  class, 
while  the  uncle  or  the  Government  have  clutched  his  purse-strings,  and  refuse  him 
a  dollar.  The  name  of  this  most  gentlemanly  exile  is  Don  Mannel  de  Santa  Cruz, 
and  his  title,  by  inheritance,  should  be  Count  Femandina,  Jaruco,  uid  Mopox  \ 
he  was  for  eight  months  confined  in  the  Moro,  from  which  he  most  ingeniously 
escaped.     There  is  a  '*  skeleton"  even  in  palaces. 

The  Gimate. — ^We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  record  of  the  thermometer, 
carefully  kept  oii  a  plantation  very  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Havana,  and  fifty 
miles  from  it.  This  record  is  for  twelve  months,  excepting  April,  when  the  glass 
was  broken :  the  first  record  is  April  30,  1856,  the  hour  of  observation  being 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  (noon),  which  it  will  be  well  to  remember. 

nmXOXBTBE. 

#  April  30, 1866 84P 

j  I  Average  of  Ma7 850 
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Average  of  June    •••••••.••••  860 

"        "  July 88}0 

"        "  August         .        .  ' 88JO 

«        «  September 8540 

"        "  October 83^ 

"        "  Norember 8I0 

•*        "  Deoember 80©  . 

"        "  January,    1857 750 

"        "  Fobruaiy,      " 750 

"        «  March  « 8OO 

In  January  and  Febrnary  no  fire  was  reqnired,  and  Americans  wintering  there 
wore  nothing  bnt  thin  clothing. 

The  equability  of  the  above  averages  of  the  thermometer  at  noon,  so  different 
from  onr  own,  will  strike  every  one.  Rarely  does  the  record  show  the  height  to 
exceed  90^  till  after  the  first  of  June,  and  tiben  it  reaches  above  that  height  more 
rarely  than  with  as,  and  the  changes  daring  the  intervals  from  noon  to  noon,  are 
rarely  even  g^eat  enough  to  call  for  a  change  of  clothes. 

As  a  winter  residence,  and  as  an  easy  means  of  escaping  the  worst  periods  of 
onr  northern  colds,  Caba  presents  great  attractions,  and  ^1  soon  be  a  necessity 
to  the  wealthy  and  the  invalid.  ^ 

An  Americ€m  Boardtng^ffotite  in  ths  OMcn/ry.— In  connection  with  this  subject, 
it  may  be  well  to  reiJark  here,  that  it  is  a  great  object  to  visitors  to  reside  in  the 
interior,  and  thns  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  familiarly  the  sogar  and  coffee 
estates,  and  examining  the  trees  and  cultivation.  All  can  scarcely  hope  for  intro- 
ductions to  resident  conntry  families  where  they  conld  be  thus  domesticated,  and,  if 
they  conld,  the  bar  of  language  wonld  mostly  prove  a  ^reat  drawback.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  Mr.  L.  Monson,  an  American,  has  opened  a  country  boarding- 
house  near  the  El  Carolina  station  of  the  Matanzas  Baihroad,  and,  to  be  brief,  his 
is  the  Carolina  House,  purporting  to  be  kept  in  American  fashion.  The  dwelling 
was  framed  in  the  United  States,  and  has  glass  windows,  in  onr  fashion,  and  the 
spot  was  formeriy  a  coffee  plantation;  has  good  fruit-trees,  shady  avenues,  and 
much  to  admire  in  the  way  of  vegetation  and  scenery.  If  Mr.  Monson  sncceeds 
in  getting  a  good  housekeeper  and  a  gardener,  as  he  intends  to  do,  this  will  be  a 
most  desirable  winter  residence.  It  is  near  a  post-office,  riding-horses  are  at  com- 
mand, and  the  distance  from  Havana  not  an  objection. 

The  Rainy  Season. — Most  persons  who  read  of  'Hhe  rainy  season''  in  the 
tropics,  have  probably  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  deration  of  the  showers. 
Residents  in  Cuba  assure  us  that  the  expression  is  a  misnomer  as  we  understand 
it,  at  least,  and  that  it  is  used  only  in  contradistinction  to  the  season  of  little  or 
no  rain,  when  vegetation  is  sustained  by  the  dampness  of  the  air. ,  Our  record, 
carefully  kept  by  Mr.  Monson,  includes  the  number  of  showers  for  t&e  six  months, 
embracing  from  Jnly  1  to  Deoember  23,  with  the  assarance  that  these  rains  were 
of  brief  duration  generally,  commencing  about  noon,  and  followed  by  a  bright 
sanshine  nearly  always  :— 


July,  1856 

August,  ** 

September,  " 

October,  " 

November,  " 

Deoember  2  to  the  23d,    " 


Thirteen  showen  of  an  average  of  half  an  hour. 
Showers  oa  ten  days. 

'<         ••  eighteen  days. 

«         "  seventeen  days. 

"        "  four  days. 
Light  showers. 


An  uncommon  drought  then  set  in ;  Such  being  rarely  known,  visitors  to  the 
Island  the  past  winter  saw  its  vegetation  to  a  disadvantage,  beautifnl  as  it  w^, 
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and  enjojed  less  froit  in  consequence,  though  we  conld  jndge  of  no  diminntlon, 
except  in  the  pine-apple.  The  sugar-cane  was  not  so  tall  as  aeaal,  bat  this  was 
compensated  for  bj  an  increase  of  saccharine  matter  in  what  growth  there  was. 

Judging  from  the  above  records,  even  the  summers  are  not  at  all  unbearable ; 
persons  not  obliged  to  move  about  in  the  sun  when  at  its  warmest,  might  pass  the 
summer  here  nearly  as  comfortably  as  in  our  own  climate,  and  more  so  than  in 
many  of  our  principal  cities.  The  health,  too,  is  as  nniibraly  good  as  in  the 
States,  the  yellow  fever  rarely  penetrating  to  the  interior.  Living  always  in  the 
open  air  must  conduce  to  healthy  action ;  the  drawback  is  probably  found  in  the 
tdfsence  of  changes,  which  impart  a  zest  we  perhaps  undervalue  at  home. 

JTofrocco.-^Beepecting  this  popular  article,  and  its  maaalbet«re  of  cigars,  it 
may  be  expected,  in  our  rambling  notes,  that  we  should  say  a  few  words.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  tobacco  plant  is  the  product  of  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
island — ^the  southwest  Jl  person  confining  himself  to  short  rides  from  Havana, 
and  to  the  vicinity  of  the  raiiroads,  would  see  about  as  much  of  tli«  weed  growing 
as  he  would  in  Pennsylvania  or  Connecticut,  the  soil  in  the  other  parts  not  being 
more  propitious  to  the  flavor  than  that  of  our  own  country.  Good  tobacco  is 
thus  a  dear  article,  and  becoming  annuaHy  more  so  as  the  cnltivatioB  recedes  from 
the  great  mart  by  the  wearing  oat  of  the  land,  which  is  the  ease  yearly.  For- 
merly, the  tobacco  lands  1K;^re  about  eighteen  miles  from  die  eity ;  they  are  now 
at  least  one  handred  and  fifty  miles  distant  Large  dealersin  cigars  niake  their 
own  bargains  f(^  the  ^orops  of  the  eictensive  cultivators  whole  :t<A)acco  is  known 
to  tbem,  and  thus  acqoire  a  kind  of  monopoly  of  the  best ;  smalls  operators 
endeavor  to  have  as  good  an  article,  by  a88i8til^|^  the  grower  to  new  lands,  and 
taking  an  interest  in  them.  The  consaner  oi  a  few  thoasand  -cigars,  watches  his 
opportunity,  and  when  sure  of  a  good  seroon  or  two,  purchases,  and  oonveys  it  to 
his  own  house,  where  it  is  maanfactnred  nnder  his  own  eye,  from  a  known  article, 
and  therefore  to  his  taste.  The  cigar  maker  comes  to  him  for  a  week,  more  or 
less^  and  charges  by  the  thousand. 

In  addition  to  these  plans,  varied  with  tho  various  degrees  of  enterprise  and 
capital  embarked,  there  may  be  seen,  all  o^er  Havana,  blacks  and  whites  most 
industriously  employed  in  rolling  cigars ;  and,  ten  chances  to  one,  if  you  stop  at 
a  posada  in  your  rides  in  the  neighborhood,  however  humble,  there  will  be  found, 
nnder  a  shed,  or  in  some  corner,  a  pareel  of  dark  looking  fellows  aimilariy  engaged ; 
and  yet,  with  all  this  industry,  it  is  still  a  vonder  whence  prooeed  all  the  millions 
of  smokable  cigars  which  perfame  the  civilized  world.  Their  soiiroe  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  out  of  the  way  places,  in  garrets,  and  private  domains,  which  are 
out  of  sight,  and  which  are  delivering  more  or  less,  daily,  to  the  great  dealers 
who  supply  the  capital  and  the  raw  material.  Oigaritas  are  made  by  women  and 
men  who  can  follow  at  the  san^e  time  another  employment,  such  as  keeping  watch 
at  the  door  of  a  hotel,  ht. 

Numerous  small  manufacturers  sell  their  article  at  a  lew  ^figure  to  the  great 
dealers  like  Partigas,  or  the  Cabanas'  houses,  who  subject  them  to  a  rigid  (Peking ; 
the  best  looking  on  the  outside,  and  which  may  have  cost  in  the  unpieked  state, 
ten  dollars  per  thousand,  are  number  one,  and  will  be  charged  to  the  unthinking 
American  customer  who  looks  only  to  the  external  appearance,  at  fifty  dollars,  the 
seconds  at  twenty  or  thirty,  and  the  cnllings  will  find  a  market  at  about  the  origi- 
nal price ;  so  that  one  man  innokes,  at  six  or  seven  c^nts,  the  same  tobacco  ex- 
actly that  better  informed  and  more  economical  people  ^et  for  one  cent.  The 
reputation  of  the  (nominal)  maker  has  much  to  do  with  the  price,  and  this  reputa- 
tion, as  in  a  thousand  instances  in  all  colintries,  is  kept  up  by  outeide  nqfp^armtces.  it 
When  a  particttlar  brand,  size,  and  shape,  have  become  popular  in  any  counUy, 


[)unU7,    n 
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.fltvopg  effoftBBTB  mode  to  keep  np  this  appearance,  and  a  simalated  article  has  to 
be  resorted  to  the  moment  the  .demand  exceeds  the  sopply,  which  is  always  Umited 
Then  oome  the  varions  metibiods  of  deception ;  the  wrapper  mast  be  exact  in 
cdor,  and  it  is  dyed ;  the  shape  mast  be  the  same,  and  the  maker  skilled  in  this 
pattionlar  form  mast  hate  a  higher  price,  or  be  will  go  over  to  a  riTal  house. 

Instances  of  these  kind  of  difficnlties  are  oonstaatlj  related,  and  an  employer 
has  freqaeatly  to  ladvaoce  large  snms  to  his  best  workmen,  to  keep  them  in  good 
-hmsQor ;  when  this  qnality  fails  them,  the  riral  will  pay  all  they  owe,  to  get  them 
into  his  workshop,  the  best  makers  being  always  in  demand,  and  earning  from 
-iwo  to  six  dollars  a  day,  according  to  their  skill. 

The  leaf  reqaires  to  be  in  a  particular  stage  of  moisture,  to  work  to  advan- 
tage, and  fLOu  may  see,  as  the  evening  hour  of  closing  the  (kctory  comes  on,  the 
maater  mind  is  droppii^  or  sprinkling  his  leaves,  and  laying  them  out  all  over  the 
room  in  yarious  proportions,  according  to  ascertained  necessity.  And  here  an- 
^otiiier  process  is  resorted  to ;  this  is  of  coarse  the  moment  for  dyeing  the  wrapper ; 
ihnt  it  IS  also  the  opportunity  embraced  Xofiawnr  what  is  to  constitnte  the  interior ; 
-a  popnlai;  brand  mast  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  of  one  tatiU;  as  in  wine,  it 
.is  easy  to  deceive  in  this  particuhir,  and  the  fXling  is  immersed  in  a  solaUon  of 
other  tobaccos,  made  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  flavor  required.  I%as, 
a  good  tasted  crop  will  flavor  a  whole  invoice  of  cigars  very  probably  manufactured 
from  Virginia,  or  tobacco  imported  from  some  other  island.  This  is  done  in  wines 
of  all  countries,  and  it  is  surely  as  fair  a  transaction  in  cigars. 

Cigar  making  is  a  profitable  operation,  though  it  may  be  deemed  of  inferior 
importance  to  the  sugar  crop.  Both  combined  have  made  money  extremely  abund- 
ant during  the  late  season  of  high  prices.  Eight  millions  of  specie  arrived  in 
Havana  in  March  alone,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  but  two  per  cent  per  annum ; 
new  banks  were  going  into  operation  on  a  speculative  scale,  and  it  was  seasonably 
argued  that  cash  so  easily  collected  as  it  was,  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  many  now 
called  wealthy.    Ouba  has  its  revulsions  as  well  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  cultivation  of  the  island  is 
slovenly  in  the  extreme.  There  is 
often  as  much  difficulty  experienced 
in  ploughing  the  land  as  in  a  new 
clearing  incumbered  with  stumps 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  under- 
lying coral  rock ;  our  own  ploughs 
are  occasionally  introduced,  but  the 
inhabitants  give  the  preference  to 
the  annexed  singular  and  awkward 
implement.  The  horse^  ox,  or  mule, 
is  geared  to  the  end  of  the  long  shaft 
by  a  chain,  and  how  the  appsiiatus 
is  made  to  scratch  a  little  furrow,  is  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated. 


A  Ca1»aii  ploqgh  I 
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EVERGREENS   IN   THE   SPRING  OP   185T. 

BT  H.  W.  ^AEOSNT,  WOUSNSrHB,  NEAR  FI8HKILL  LANDINQ,  K.  T. 

In  retriy  to  yonr  desire  to  know  the  effect  of  the  past  winter  upon  the  newer 
rergreens,  I  regret  I  shall  be  compelled  to  give  you  an  nnsatisfkctory  resalt 
winter  so  unprecedented  in  its  character  as  that  of  1855^,  followed  so  im- 
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mediately  bj  one  even  more  severe  and  continaons  in  its  cold,  as  tbe  one  jnst  past, 
conld  not  fail  to  be  everything  that  was  disastrous. 

In  addition  to  the  excessively  low  temperatare,  we  have  suffered  (both  winters) 
from  severe  and  chilling  storms  of  rain  and  sleet,  which  completely  covered  the 
trees  with  ice,  breaking  them  down,  and  doing  immense  damage.  This,  in  con-  ^ 
nection  with  two  snch  winters,  has  thrown  ont  quite  a  larg^  number  of  Evergreens, 
which,  np  to  1855, 1  was  more  than  tolerably  successful  in  caltivating.  For  in- 
stance :  Both  Cedars  of  Lebanon  and  Deodar  Cedars,  which  have,  under  onr  pre- 
ceding winters,  gone  through  without  even  browning,  and  attained  a  size  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet,  have,  in  the  case  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  become  annually  decidu- 
ous, and,  with  Deodars  (which  are  unquestionably  less  hardy),  been  cut  down  to 
the  level  of  the  snow-line ;  so  also  with  Abtes  Morinda,  Douglasii,  Cephalonica, 
Pinsapo,  Mensesii,  and  Picea  Webbiana.  They  have  all  this  winter  lost  their 
foliage,  though  the  bark  is  good,  and  the  buds  plump  and  green. 

If,  consequently,  our  winters  are  to  assume  in  future  the  character  of  the  two 
last,  oar  list  of  Evergreens  which  can  be  depended  upon,  will  be  of  course  much 
reduced.  If^  on  the  contrary,  these  extraordinary  winters  are  only  to  appear  occa- 
sionally, there  are  many  additions  to  the  list  which  would  survive  and  even  flourish, 
with  only  one  or  two  severe  winters  to  five  or  six  fair  ones.  Upon  the  first 
supposition,.  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  following  are  perfectly  hardy  without 
protection,  even  in  such  winters  as  the  two  past  ;^^ 


FOLIAOB  UBTTOaCHBD — 

Pintu  Lamberiiana, 

''  Ponderosa, 

"  Sjlvestris, 

^  Sjlveetris  pnmila, 

"  Strobiw, 

*'  Btrobas  nana, 

"  Pumilis, 

**  Aastiiaoa, 

"  Excelsa, 

"  Monticolo, 

**  Benthamiana, 

•*  Cembra, 

^  Gerardiana, 

"  Pjrenaioa, 

«  Brutia, 

*'  Halepensis. 
Uhtotchbd— 

Picea  Pectinaia, 

"  Pendttla, 

"  Balsameana, 

**  Balsameana  folia  varlegatis, 

«  PichU, 

"  Fraseril, 

"  NobiliB, 

**  Nordmanlana. 

FOLXAOB  VNTODCBBD— 

Abiea  Clanbrasiliensis, 
"    Elegans, 
"    Pumila, 
«    Oompacta, 


FOLUGB  imroucHBD^ 
Abies  Hudsonii, 

"    Orientalis,  . 

«*    Alba,  \ 

«    Nigra. 
Good,  but  bbownbd— 
Abies  Menzesii, 
"    Cephalonica, 
"^  Pinaapo. 
Juniperus  Sueioa, 
^       Commania, 
"        Pendula, 
'<        Bedfordiana, 
"        Chinensis, 
«        HiBpanioa, 
«*        Prostrata, 
"        Nana, 
«        Tamarioifolia, 
"        Sabina. 
Thuja  Orientalis, 
'<     OooidenUlia, 
«     Aurea, 

"     Anrea  Amorioana^ 
"      Siberica, 
«     Ricata, 
"     Tartarioa, 
*'     Nepalensis, 
«      Piliformifl. 
Widringtonia  ericoides, 
Torreja  tazifolia, 

Cepholotazas  Fortunll  (male  and  female), 
Thnjeopais  borealis. 


All  the  above  have  passed  the  two  last  winters,  and  many  previous  ones, -most 
successfully,  without  losing  leaf  or  bud.  To  these  may  be  added  others,  which, 
though  having  lost  foliage,  the  buds  seem  generally  good ;  such 


Pinut  Ajaowliaitey 
**  Montoiuma, 
"     Mac^ooarp|^ 

Abiea  Jezoensia, 
"    Pindrow, 
"    Webbiana, 
«*    Smhhii, 
<«    DoQglasii. 

Cedrus  Libani, 
"     Deodara, 
'*      Africana. 

Cupre$8u$  Thyoldes, 


€upre$9U8,  Foils  variegatiB, 
**        HorixontalU, 
"        Fnnebris. 
Saze-Gothsa  couapicua, 
Fiiz-Roja  Patagonica. 
Taxus  Baocata, 
"     Hibemioa, 
**     Elegans, 
"     ElegftDtiaBima, 
"     Dovaston. 
Yellow-berried,  Japonica,  and  Adpressa. 
Chamscy  pans,  speroidea  variegata. 


And  thirdly,  the  following  have  stood  perfectly  well  in  an  Erergreen  wood 
where  they  got  little  or  no  san  : — 


Cryptomeria  Tiridis, 

^         nana, 
Arauoaria  imbrioata, 


Deodara  nana, 

"      viridis, 
Cnnningliamia  sinensis. 


It  is  not  desirable,  perhaps,  for  me  to  mention  the  complete  failures,  of  which 
Libro-Cedrus  Ghiliensis  is  one,  and  I  am  afraid  the  Pampas  Orass  is  another — at 
least,  it  has  no);  jet  shown  signs  of  life. 

In  condnsion,  I  wiU  mention,  among  the  newer  things  which  promise  well,  the 
White  and  the  Violet  Wistaria,  the  Kilmarnock  and  Rosemary  Leaf  Willow,  and 
Weeping  Amelanchier,  of  which  Messrs.  Ellwanger  and  Barry  have  fine  speci- 
mens.   And  among  the  untried  Erergreens — 


Cupressui  Tormlosa, 
"        TourAefortii, 
<'       Lnsitanioa  (Cedar  of  Goa)  ; 

beautifnl. 
"        Macrooaipa. 
Pinui  Jeffirejii, 
"     Galifomloa, 
"     Tnberonlata, 
«     Patula, 


Pinua  Nirea, 

<«     Pslnstris. 

"     Calabriensis. 

«     Spiralis. 
Juniperus  Califomica. 
Tkuja  Maoroc4irpa, 

"     Washingtonia  glgantea. 

"      Deonrrens, 

*<     Doniana. 


VISITS  TO  OOTTNTRT  PLACES.— NO. 
AROUND   BALTIMORE,  MD. 


11. 


Ik  passing  tbrongh  Baltimore  one  morning,  we  stopped  by  invitation  at  the 
town  garden  of  Thomas  Winans,  Esq.,  one  of  those  extraordinary  residences 
which  seem  to  the  passer  as  if  the  town  had  grown  aronnd  and  indosed  a  mral 
home,  which  was  only  bounded  by  the  needful  streets  that  had  been  rnn  through 
by  those  delectable  corporations  called  Oity  Oonncils.  Bat,  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Winans  has  pulled  down  a  small  village  to  make  a  rta  in  urhe,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, it  is  the  most  remarkable  town  residence  id  any  American  city.  As  we 
should  say  in  Philadelphia,  it  now  occupies  about  as  much  space  as  one  of  our 
4guare$,  but  additional  houses  bad  been  lately  purchased,  and  they  were  also  to 
be  demolished,  to  make  room  for  grass  and  graperies.  The  usual  order  of  things 
is  here  reversed. 

As  yHDu  pass  the  place,  the  natural  inquiry  is,  what  prince  or  royal  personage 
lives  here  r  The  answer  is  made  by  the  owner  himself — a  self-made  American 
artisan  (and  well  may  he  be  proud  of  the  title),  is  the  designer,  and  owner,  and 
occupier. 

TnamoB  Winemi,  Stq.^  in  some  way  connected  with  the  steam-engine  business 
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or  railroada^  got  a  look  into  the  parse  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Riuma^  and  he  ever 
since  has  looked  npon  gold  instead  of  iron ;  this  is  reflected  in  Tarioas  improTe- 
ments  on  this  town-  square,  and  we  see,  as  we  pass  roand,  not  only  a  yery  fine 
mansion,  in  excellent  taste,  and  snrronnded  by  graperies  and  hot-honses,  bnt  rases, 
statues,  deer  in  castings,  &c.,  bnt  an  actual  stream  of  water  and  a  pond,  with 
foreign  and  domestic  swans  besporting  themselves  in  rather  narrow  quarters,  bnt 
Tery  pretty;  and  among  them  a  black  one.  In  other  places  are  ayiaries,  very 
judiciously  constructed,  and,  we  must  say,  with  handsome  and  healthy  looking 
occupants ;  the  maccaw  and  the  golden  pheasants  as  gilded  as  ever. 

Now  take  a  yiew  of  the  walks,  where  six  men  find  constant  employment,  chat 
with  George  McKimmie,  the  intelligent  gardener,  get  into  the  shadow  of  the 
Deodars,  the  Weeping  Cypress,  shake  hands  with  Araucaria  excelsa  and  Bra- 
ziliensis,  and  a  thousand  things  well  known  to  fame,  refresh  under  the  fountain, 
and  repeat  with  the  poet,  white  yoa  wonder  that  an  expense  which  would  once 
have  bought  the  whole  State  of  Illinois,  should  be  here  smoked  by  a  town : — 

'*  A  breath  of  nnadulterate  air. 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  thej  cheer 
The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame  I 
E*en  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  Uie  town, 
A  garden,  In  whioh  nothing  thiirea,  has  oharms 
That  soothe  the  rich  poaseesor,  mndh  oonsoled 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint, 
Of  nightshade  or  valerian,  grace  the  wall 
He  onltiTates.    These  serve  him  with  a  hint 
That  nature  Uvep ;  that  sight-refreshing  green 
U  stiU  the  livery  she  delights  to  wear." 

Baltimore  would  be  b«t  half-explored,  if  difton  Park,  Uie  residence  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  Esq,  (quite  near  the  city),  was  left  unnoticed.  The  annonncement  that 
the  horticultural  party  would  be  there  on  the  morrow,  brought  us  tickets,  and  an 
invitation  to  look  about,  but  we  were  nnfortnnate  in  not  having  an  introduction 
to  the  wealthy  proprietor  engaged  in  town  affairs  during  the  day. 

A  native  forest  of  remarkably  beautiful  trees,  is  the  nucleus  which  first  attracts 
attention  as  you  enter  this  very  fine  domain.  We  prefer  the  results  of  planting, 
and  the  intersperwon  of  fine  old  evei^reens  which  tUs  gives,  hut «(  onr  mer- 
chants rise,  get  rich,  and  perish,  ihey  must,  for  present  enjoyment,  gist  a  wood 
ready  planted ;  and  the  American  Indians  knew  nothing  of  Weeping  Oypresses, 
Deodars,  gr  anything  that  would  not  color  a  feather,  or  point— not  a  paragr^)h — 
bnt  an  arrow ;  eo  Mr.  Hopkine  has  taken  what  they  left  him,  improved  what  he 
found,  planted  young  foreigners  of  merit,  many  of  ^em  too  netf  his  roads  j  and 
Jbe  has  been  unconimonly  aneoessful  with  his  lakes-n^  feature  of  artificiaJL  improve- 
ment  most  rare  among  ns,  and  when  in  fine  keisping,  a  most  valaable  aoqaisitaon. 
Boats,  and  bridges,  and  swans,  seem  here  mosit  naturally  at  home,  and  we  most 
repeat  our  strong  adminMtion  both  of  this  soenery  and  of  the  soperb  a9  well  as 
very  extensive  flower  gardeur— the  whole  under  the  intelligeot  aapejvisioA  of  Wil- 
liam Fowler,  but  latfS^  so  saooessful  as  the  gardener  to  Jobn  Tucker,  in  onr  own 
neighborhood. 

There  are  but  few  more  elaborate  places  among  us  than  Clifton  Park.  Were 
we  inclined  to  be  personal,  we  should  record  the  striking  anomaly  of  it»  and  say, 
with  regret,  that  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  bachelor ;  but  we  forbear.  That  fact,  once 
stated,  onr  readers  need  not  learn  that  it  is  an  often  mooted  and  mysterious  ques- 
tion with  the  good  people  of  the — shall  we  use  so  well  known  a  phrase  ?- 
Monnmental  City/'  whether  tfie  owner  will  not  do  as  Qlrard  did :  make  the 
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city  his  heirs,  and  ^e  the  irst  ittdividiial  gift  of  a  public  park  to  an  Ammean  city. 
We  caa  only  Bay,  that  if  he  shoald  ever  ask  us  onr  opinion  on  this  inooien tons 
<)fie8tion,  we  sboald  answer :  *'  By  all  means  1"  It  is  a  fairy  scene  where  futare 
men  of  taste  witl  bless  the  memory  of  the  man  so  fortonate  as  to  possess,  so  nearly, 
a  paradise.  May  it  be  long  befoce  he  U  driven  from  what  is  so  evideatly  a  labor 
of  love. 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES,  ^^0.  1.  — SQXTASH. 

BY  WHiLIAM  CHORLTON. 

HowivxR  smaU  the  garden  may  be,  a  portion  onght  to  be  occnpied  by  one  or 
more  of  the  varions  forms  of  this  desirable  vegetable. 

The  Sqaash  family,  as  a  kitchen  edible,  is  originally  from  Astracan  and  the 
Levant,  notvithstanding  which,  onr  climate  is  well  adapted  for  it^  and  we  have 
now,  on  onr  Western  Continent,  perh^p«  as  gre^t  a  variety  as  are  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  primitive  types  from  which  these  varieties  have  ema^ 
nated,  are  some  three  species  of  Oucurbtta,  viz :  C.  mehpepo,  O,  verrucosa,  and 
(7.  ovif&ru — a  geons  nearly  allied  to  the  melon.  The  requisite  culture  is  of  the 
simple^  character,  for  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  excepting  an 
undrained  swamp  bottom,  and  may  be  had  fit  for  use,  from  the  same  garden,  nine 
months  of  the  year.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  however,  different  sorts  will  have  to 
be  employed,  as  explained  below,  the  best  only  being  noticed. 

Early  Bmhy  or  PaHyPan. — This  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  hardy  kinds,  of 
bushy  habit.  Fruit,  shaped  somewhat  similar  to  the  shallow  pans  used  for  baking 
pies  in;  rind,  cream  colored ;  flesh,  white  and  tender,  but  wanting  in  flavor.  Sown 
in  a  slight  hotbed  or  the  greenhonse  in  Ma^,  and  transplanted  out  in  May,  or 
when  the  danger  of  froat  is  past,  it  will  be  ready  for  use  early  in  July,  in  this 
neighborhood  (lat.  40^).  l%ree  plants  aoe  enough  for  six  feet  sq^iare  of  grounds 
For  the  general  ont^door  soiwing,  in  tito  middle  of  May,  drop  five  or  six  seeds  in 
a  spot^  and  at  the  aforesaid  diatanceB,  cover  two  io/ohos,  and  thin  out,  when  fairly 
up,  to  three  in  each  hill.  ^ 

Bergm  Buth — Of  similar  habit;  fruit,  loag,  green-striped;  flesh,  more  solid, 
and  of  better  flavor  than  the  above,  hut  not  so  early  a  bearer.  It  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  in  all  respects. 

Summer  OroQkntck,-^T\A%  is  a  veiy  beautiful  looking  Squash ;  when  .pure,  it  is 
white  in  color,  and  shaped  like  a  Bell  Pear>  with  the  neck  curled  over  to  one  side. 
It  is  serviceable  for  summer  and  faU  use,  and  may  be  planted  tiie  same  as  the  last, 
only  diSertog  ns  to  distance,  requiring  the  hills  of  plants  to  be  eight  feet  asunder. 

Vegetable  JlforrM9.— The  flesh  of  this  variety  is  more  watery  and  pulpy  thaa 
any  other,  and  some  persons  prefer  it  on  this  account ;  the  flavor,  alao,  is  peculiar 
to  itself,  being  something  of  a  turnip  minus  the  pungency.  Fruit,  creamy  yellow, 
oblong,  and  of  good  size.    Plant  the  same  as  the  last. 

Boston  Marrow. — One  of  the  v6ry  best  for  winter  keeping,  and  of  Ae  finest 
flavor.  Fruit,  orange  colored,  irregular^  oval,  weighing  from  eight  to  twelve 
pounds ;  flesh,  solids  orange  yeHow,  sweet,  and  nutty.  This  Squash  is  far  prefer- 
able to  the  pumpkin  in  the  making  of  pies.  Being  a  great  grower,  two  plants 
are  enough  for  a  hill,  each  of  which  ought  to  be  ten  feet  apart ;  even  at  this  dis- 
tance, in  food  ground,  the  yield  is  enormous. 

Ooeoa-jyut  is  similar  in  habit  and  quality  to  the  Boston  Marrow,  but  does  not 
fruit  so  freely. 

Winter  OroohMck. — ^A  good  winter  sort,  of  large  siae,  but  not  90  &ie  as  the 
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Boston  Marrovr.  The  three  latter  varieties  may  be  sown  amongst  the  earliest 
crop  of  sweet  corn,  or  between  the  drills  of  early  potatoes.  In  this  way  a  saving 
of  groand  is  secured,  and  as  the  previous  crop  is  away  before  the  vines  have  pro- 
gressed far  in  length,  the  yield  of  Sqoash  is  very  slightly  injured.  These  sorts, 
also,  may  be  preserved  good  until  April  of  the  next  year,  provided  they  be  per- 
fectly ripe,  and  gathered  before  any  frost  has  touched  them.  House  them  on  a 
dry  day,  lay  on  a  dry  floor,  separate  from  each  other,  and  in  a  room  where  the 
thermometer  never  sinks  below  40^.  When  pUed  in  a  heap,  on  kept  in  a  damp 
atmosphere,  they  are  sure  to  decay,  while  the  reverse  will  be  the  case  if  the  above 
advice  be  taken. 

The  good  or  bad  cooking  of  a  Squash  makes  so  much  difference,  that  it  may  be 
delicious  to  the  taste  of  the  epicure,  or  unpalatable  to  any  animal  excepting  a  hog ; 
and  there  are  some  cooks  who  manage  other  things  tolerably  well,  but  yet  fail  in 
this.  To  remedy  this  evil  where  it  does  exist,  the  following  recipe  is  appended, 
which,  if  followed,  will  serve  up  a  dish  of  Squash  in  the  best  order  t — 

Cut  into  square  pieces ;  after  cutting  off  the  rind,  put  these  into  a  pan  of  cold 
water.  Boil  until  quite  soft.  According  to  the  greater  solidity  of  each  sort,  so 
will  the  required  time  of  boiling  be  comparatively  Ioniser.  Strain  through  a  clean 
towel  until  all  the  superfluous  water  is  drained  out,  for  on  this,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  quality  depends.  Beat  up  with  a  tablespoonful  of  untainted  butter,  and  a  little 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.     Serve  whilst  hot. 
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18.  GauUkeria  Gallon  and  O,  procumhens Smiill  shrubs,  with  handsome  flow- 
ers, succeeded  by  numerous  edible,  black  berries.  A  kind  of  bread  has  been  made 
of  the  berries  of  the  first  species,  in  Oaliforaia.  They  are  not  easily  grown  in 
common  garden  soil,  but  in  a  bed  of  sandy  peat  or  vegetable  soil,  in  a  moist, 
shaded,  or  cool  situation,  they  are  very  pretty  objects.  Propagated  by  dividing 
the  roots.       ^ 

19.  Ilex.  The  Holly. — ^The  beautiful  evergreen  foliage  of  the  American  Holly 
has  less  to  do  with  its  enviable  reputation  than  its  bright,  waxy,  scarlet  berries, 
which  remain  all  the  fall  and  winter  till  spring.  Though  it  occasionally  forms  a 
tree  of  no  mean  dimensions,  its  general  character  is  that  of  a  stro'ng  shrub.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  raise,  though  very  tractable  when  it  has  once  attained  a  few  feet 
in  height.  The  berries  grow  best  sown  in  moist,  sandy,  vegetable  soil.  If  allowed 
to  become  dry  before  germinating,  and  after  having  been  a  short  time  in  the  ground, 
they  will  remain  a  long  time  without  growing.  The  Z  Dahoon  is  a  deciduous 
species,  native  of  the  Southern  States,  not  hardy,  t  believe,  north  of  Philadelphia, 
but  of  great  beauty  where  it  will  grow.  It  has  long  spikes  of  rich,  scarlet  berries, 
of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  of  the  common  Holly.  There  are  several  other 
species  belonging  to  this  section,  but  none  of  them  of  mnch  value,  being  so  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  the  two  named.  Modem  botanists  have  included  the  old  genus 
Prinos  under  the  Hollies.  I.  (Prinos)  verUceUatus  is  to  the  North  what  the' 
Baboon  Holly  is  to  the  South.  Its  common  name.  Black  Alder,  is  nnfortnnate, 
as  there  is  a  real  Alder  of  that  name ;  and  to  confound  such  a  beautiful  plant 
with  another  with  which  it  has  nothing  in  common,  reduces  its  respectability. 
Before  the  leaves  ripen,  it  assumes  its  bright  red  color,  and  as  the  birds  do  not 

partial  to  it,  it  retains  its  beauty  most  of  the  winter.     It  will  grow  in 
or  situation,  but  a  moist,  rich  locality  best  suits.    It  grows  very  readily 
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seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  qf  properly  preserred  for  spring  sowing.  P.  cimhiguw, 
I  bare  no  doubt,  Is  a  mere  yariety  of  the  other.  P.  glaher  is  a  handsome,  small, 
evergreen,  with  leaves  like  those  of  Kalmia  laUfoUa^  and  small,  shining,  black 
berries.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  dividing  its  running  roots,  but  it  will  only 
do  well  in  a  sandy,  vegetable  soil. 

30.  Leyeesteria  farmosa, — In  this  part  of  the  world,  this  plant  usnallv  gets 
killed  to  the  ground,  but  shoots  up  again  vigorously  in  spring,  and,  towards  fall, 
bears  a  profusion  of  its  very  singular  berries.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and 
though  its  berries  cannot  be  by  any  means  styled  beautiful,  they  generally  please 
by  their  appearance. 

21.  Ligu9trum  vutgart.  Privet. — Common  as  this  shrub  is,  I  am  very  partial 
to  it.  It  has  an  Oriental  appearance  denied  to  most  other  plants ;  its  pure  white 
flowers,  in  dense  clusters,  diffuse  an  odor  which  to  me  is  very  grateful ;  its  Jet 
black  berries  seemingly  produced  with  such  ease,  and  without  the  great  effort  it 
seems  to  cost  many  plants  to  bear  their  fruit ;  and  then,  the  patience  it  exhibits, 
and  the  contentment  it  shows  with  its  lot,  whether  favored  with  good,  rich  soil, 
in  a  desirable  situation,  or  left  to  fight  its  way  in  any  stony,  gravelly  soil — all 
endear  it  to  me.  There  it  grows  so  readily,  that  a  branch  stuck  in  by  mere  chance, 
will  produce  a  plant  at  any  season.  There  are  many  varieties,  but  the  fruit  of  all 
is  alike. 

22.  Lanicera.  The  Upright  Honeysuckles.-^^,  x^^osteum,  the  Fly  Honey- 
suckle, is  a  highly  ornamentsl  shrub,  growing  aboht  ten  feet  high,  and  producing, 
in  July  or  August,  a  profusion  of  bright  r^  berries,  resembling  large  red  cur- 
rants; It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  growing  in  any  soil,  and  either  in  sunshine  or 
shade.  It  may  be  raised  from  seed,  but  is  usually  propagated  from  cuttings  taken 
off  in  the  winter,  and  planted  early  in  the  spring.  L.  Tartarica,  the  Tartarian 
Honeysuckle,  is  similar,  in  general  appearance,  to  the  last,  but  the  leaves  are 
smooth,  and  the  berries  are  of  a  pale  amber  color.  L.  Ledebouni,  the  Califor- 
nian  Upright  Honeysuckle,  has  golden  berries,  but  I  have  not  noticed,  them  in 
quantities  sulBcient  to  make  much  show. 

23.  Magnolia  umbrtUa,  or  tripetekt.^^'RAthet  a  large  tree  than  a  shrub,  but  it 
has  a  tendency  to  throw  up  suckers  or  offsets,  and  form  a  thick  bnsh.  The  color 
of  the  fruit  varies  very  much  in  different  plants,  some  individuals'  bearing  pale, 
nearly  white  fruit,  while  others  present  a  rich  crimson.  In  the  latter  state,  it  is 
very  ornamental.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  propagate  these  scarlet  fruited  varie- 
ties, which  can  readily  be  done  by  grafting  on  the  other  strong  growing  kinds. 
Magnolia  tripettia  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  growing  well  in  any  light,  rich  soil. 
Magnolia  glauea,  the  Swamp  Laurel,  though  the  fruit  is  of  the  same  green  color  as 
the  leaves,  is  very  handsome  when  the  deep  scarlet  seeds  appear  as  the  seed-vessels 
burst  open.  It  does  best  in  a  moist,  rick  soil,  though  it  will  succeed  in  quite  dry 
situations^  if  not  in  absolote  clay.  Magnolias  do  not  transplant  well  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  unless  very  early— say  September.  If  the  roots  are  kept  from  dry- 
ing, and  they  are  well  watered  at  planting,  they  will  succeed  better  in  April  or 
May  than  at  any  other  period  of  the.  year. 

24.  Mitchella  repens.  The  Partridge  Berry.— A  well  known,  small,  creeping 
plant,  with  evergreen  leaves,  and  small  crimson,  holly-like  berries,  bearing  them 
at  all  seasons,  and  chiefly  through  the  winter.  It  only  succeeds  in  shady  places, 
growing  around  the  bases  of  large  trees,  or  creeping  over  rotten  roots.  There 
are  few  things  handsomer  of  its  class. 

.  25.  Mgloearyum  Hgustrinum.  The  Buckwheat-Tree. — ^I  am  now  describing  a 
shrub  of  which  I  know  nothing  practically.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  natire  shrubs,  grows  naturally  in  Georgia  and  Florida^  has 


been  in  coltiration  by  old  Baftram,  and  foiind  hardf  in  his  time  (altbongli  the 
'*  oldest;  inhabitant"  says  they  never  had  snch  winters  as  we  have  now  a  days)  at 
Philadelphia,  and  that  he  who  reintrodnces  it,  will  deserre  well  of  his  brethren. 

26.  Bhamnut,  The  Bnckthoms. — i?.  catharHcus,  the  common  Bnekthom,  so 
very  popular  in  some  parts  as  a  hedge  plant,  is  well  known  in  that  capacity,  bat 
few  are  aware  of  its  highly  ornamental  appearance  when  snffered  to  grow  as  a 
specimen  bash  on  the  lawn.  Its  berries  commence  to  ripen  in  September,  and 
continae  in  succession  fill  October.  Birds  are  very  fond  of  tbem,  and  take  good 
care  of  their  share.  It  is  of  the  easiest  cnltare,  thriving  anywhere,  but  in  no 
situation  so  well  as  one  that  is  fally  exposed.  Seeds  grow  very  readily  sown  in 
either  fall  or  spring.  The  E.  OaroHmensis,  Oarolina  Buckthorn,  is  a  still  hand- 
somer species ;  the  berries  are  larger,  and  more  nnmeroas,  at  first  red,  then  chang- 
ing to  a  shining  black,  remaining  on  till  Christmas.  {T0  be  continued,) 


PRACTICAL   HINTS   TO   AMATEURS.     JULY. 

BY  IHK  LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

If  yon  have  a  crop  in  year  kitchen  garden  which  looks  sickly,  water  it  once  or 
twice  with  guano  water  (a  handful  of  guano  to  a  pail  of  water),  stirring  the  soil 
with  the  hoe  before  applying  the  water. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year'  to  give  shape  to  your  shrabs  or  plants.  A  little 
shortening-back  now,  on  overgrown  shoots,  will  make  the  dormant  buds  push  out 
new  shoots  on  parts  of  a  shrub  or  tree  which  are  deficient  in  foliage,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  good  shlipe  before  the  season  of  growth  is  past.  For  small  plants,  that 
yon  wish  to  make  bushy  and  thick,  there  is  nothing  like  pincMng-off  the  ends  of 
the  leading  shoots  while  they  are  yonng.  It  gives  yon  thick  and  compact  heads 
of  lea?es,  instead  of  few  and  slender  shoots. 

Don't  be  discouraged  at  the  inroad  of  an  insect  that  threatens  to  destroy  yoor 
fayorite  trees  or  plants.  Set  about  studying  its  natural  history,  and  depend  upon 
it,  if  you  only  get  a  correct  notion  of  its  habits,  you  can  soon  exterminate  it  by  a 
little  energy  and  perseverance.  Tobacco  water  will  kill  any  insect,  if  it  is  judi- 
ciously applied,  and  pereeveringly  repeated^  however  much  they  may  seem  to  defy 
it  at  first.  Always  use  it  in  the  morning,  or  just  at  evening ;  for  it  is  throwing 
away  your  ammunition  to  fire  into  the  enemy's  quarters  in  mid-day,  when  they  are 
wide  awake,  and  ready  to  dodge  the  fire. 

If  you  want  to  propagate  everblooming  roses  by  cutting,  jg^  best  time  is  now, 
jast  as  the  young  wood  begins  to  harden,  after  the  first  flowers  are  past.  A  frame, 
sunk  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence  or  wall,  with  a  sash  to  cover  it,  will  enable  yon 
to  raise  hundreds  of  roses  with  very  little  attention.  Make  the  soil  in  the  frame 
six  inches  deep,  of  rich  mould,  mixed  with  one-half  fine  sand.  In  this  plant  the 
cuttings,  with  a  single  leaf  left  on  the  top  of  each.  Water  them  every  evening^ 
leaving  the  sash  off  all  night,  and  replacing  it  early  in  the  morning.  In  case  you 
want  them  to  plant  out  in  the  borders,  yon  may  let  the  cnttings  grow  in  the  frame 
where  they  strike  all  summer,  covering  the  glass  with  about  six  inches  df  straw  in 
the  winter,  and  planting  out  the  young  plants  early  the  next  spring ;  but  if  you 
want  them  for  pot  culture,  then,  of  coarse,  plant  the  cuttings  in  pots,  instead  of 
the  soil  of  the  frame ;  and,  in  five  or  six  weeks,  they  have  formed  new  roots,  to 
that  you  may  repot  them— K)ne  in  each  small  pot. 

To  have  raspberries  very  large  and  fine,  yon  must  make  a  new  plantation  every     , 
fourth  year.     The  soil  should  be  trenched  twenty  inches  deep,  and  a  quantity  (rf   If 

'  ashes  and  staUe  manure  turned  well  niidinieath.    The  rftspberry  likes  a  cool,,  m 
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deep  soil,  find  a  top  dressing  of  gaano  everj  spring  adds  greatly  to  the  size  of 
the  frait 

Look  oyer  jonr  cherry-trees,  and  see  that  none  of  them  snftr  from  being  hide 
boapd.  If  they  look  unnatnrally  small  in  any  part  of  the  trunk,  and  swollen  in 
other  parts,  you  may  be  sure  this  is  the  case ;  and  if  yon  do  not  relieve  it  by  slit* 
ting  the  onter  bark  with  yonr  knife,  the  tree  will  soon  decline.  Old  cherry-trees 
are  very  mnch  improved  in  health  and  productiveness  by  ^hortening-in  the  long 
branches  at  this  season  of  the  year,  thus  forcing  them  to  make  some  thrifty  new 
shoots. 

Plum-trees  like  a  moist  soil.  I  have  found  that  covering  the  ground  four  inches 
deep  with  old  spent  tan-hork,  is  a  good  way  of  preserving  the  moisture,  and  keep- 
ing the  tree  in  health.  I  scatter  fresh  lime  thickly  over  the  surface  of  the  tan 
every  year,  as  soon  as  the  green  fruit  begins  to  fall.  This  kills  every  curculio  that 
attempts  to  enter  the  ground.  The  tan  prevents  the  weeds  from  growing,  keeps 
the  roots  cool,  and  insures  me  good  crops  of  plums.  I  spread  it  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend,  and  it  wants  renewing,  or  adding  to,  onde  in  three  or  four  years. 

Don't  indulge  in  the  folly  of  htUing  up  all  the  p^nts  you  raise  in  your  kitchen 
garden.  If  you  study  nature,  you  will  see  that,  as  plants  grow  older,  the  roots  at 
the  base  of  the  stem  always  incline  to  raise  out  of  the  earth ;  from  which  it  is 
dear  that  they  prefer  not  to  be  wholly  buried  up  in  it.  Besides,  unless  it  is  a 
plant  that  dislikes  moisture,  you  lose  half  the  benefit  of  the  summer  showers  by^ 
piling  up  a  hill  over  the  roots  to  turn  off  the  rain.  It  is  much  better  to  loosen 
the  ground  thoroughly^  and  keep  it  nearly  level.^ 

Liquid  manure  is  of  great  advantage  to  crops  in  a  growing  state ;  but  it  has 
double  the  usual  effect  if  applied  in  damp  and  cloudy  weather. 

In  raising  hedges,  the  great  point  is  to  get  breadth  cU  the  botiom.  It  is  ^asy 
enough  to  get  a  hedge  high  enough  ;  but  if  you  let  it  run  up  without  cutting  it 
back,  so  as  to  make  a  broad  and  thick  base,  you  can  never  make  that  base  broad 
and  thick  afterwards.  Shorten  back,  therefore,  till  you  achieve  what  you  want  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  top  will  afterwards  take  care  of  itself. 

If  you  find  any  of  your  favorite  fruit-trees  are  failing  from  dryness  of  the  season, 
or  heat  of  the  sun,  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  two  or  three  inches  deep  with 
straw.  Indeed,  nothing  benefits  any  delicate  tree  so  much,  in  this  climate,  as 
keeping  the  roots  in  a  uniform  temperature,  by  this  coat  of  straw  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

There  are  few  trees  such  gross  feeders  as  the  grape-vine.  Soap  suds  and  liquid 
manure,  applied  every  week,  will  give  an  amount  of  luxuriance  and  a  weight  of 
fruit,  on  a  single  vine,  that  seem  almost  incredible.  I  have  seen  an  Isabella  Qrape 
produce  3,000  fine  clusters  of  well  ripened  fruit  in  a  single  season,  by  die  liberal 
use  of  manure,  and  soap  suds  from  the  weekly  wash. 

If  you  wish  to  bring  fruit-trees  into  bearing  at  an  early  age,  pinch  off  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  now,  and  again  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  This  acounrolates  the  sc^, 
and  the  surplus  becomes  fruit  buds  for  the  next  season. 

The  secret  of  neatness  and  economy  in  summer  culture  of  a  garden,  is  to  stir 
the  ground  often.  It  is  a  trifling  task  to  destroy  an  acre  of  w^s,  if  you  take 
them  half  an  inch  high,  but  a  very  laborious  undertaking  to  get  tiiem  subdued, 
if  thejr  once  are  allowed  to  make  strong  roots,  and  leaves  of  full  size. 

An  OLD  DioajQL 
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We  are  apt,  from  all  that  has  been  pnblished,  to  look  upon  Washington  as  a 
farmer  on  a  large  scale,  but,  when  we  approach  him  nearly,  we  find  him  also  a 
gardener  and  a  borticnltnrist.  In  reading  Irving's  new  life  of  the  great  States* 
man,  it  is  difficnlt  not  to  extract  a  passage  here  and  there,  and  to-day  we  most 
be  indulged  in  this  respect. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  de  Chastellaz,  for  whom  he  felt  an  especial  regard, 
he  says :  "  I  Will  only  repeat  to  you  the  assurances  of  my  friendship,  and  of  the 
pleasure  I  shall  feel  in  seeing  you  in  the  shade  of  those  trees  which  my  hands 
have  planted ;  and  which,  by  their  rapid  growth,  at  once  indicate  a  knowledge  of 
my  declining  years,  and  their  disposition  to  spread  their  mantles  over  me  before  I 
go  hence  to  return  no  more."  (Vol.  iv.  p.  456.) 

A  few  pages  forward,  we  come  upon  the  following  passages,  from  the  graceful 
pen  of  Mr.  Irving : — 

"  He  had  a  congenial  correspondent  in  his  quondam  brother-soldier,  Governor 
Clinton,  of  New  York,  whose  spear,  like  his  own,  had  been  turned  into  a  pruning- 
hook. 

"  Whenever  the  season  is  proper,  and  an  opportunity  offers,"  writes  he  to  the 
governor,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  Balsam-trees,  or  others  which  you  may 
think  curious  and  exotic  with  us,  as  I  am  endeavoring  to  improve  the  grounds 
about  my  house  in  this  way."  He  recommends  to  the  Governor's  care  certain 
grape-vines,  of  the  choicest  kinds,  for  the  table,  which  an  uncle  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Luzerne  had  engaged  to  send  from  France,  and  which  must  be  abont  to  arrive 
at  New  York.  He  is  literally  going  to  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig- 
tree,  and  devote  himself  to  the  quiet  pleasures  of  rural  life. 

**  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1785,  the  entries  in  his  diary  show  him  diligently 
employed  In  preparations  to  improve  his  groves  and  shrubbery.  On  the  10th  of 
January,  he  notes  that  the  white  thorn  is  in  full  berry ;  on  the  20th,  he  begins  to 
clear  the  pine  groves  of  undergrowth. 

**  In  February,  he  transplants  ivy  under  the  walls  of  the  garden,  to  which  it 
still  clings.  In  March,  he  is  planting  hemlock-trees,  that  most  beautiful  species 
of  American  evergreens,  numbers  of  which  had  been  brought  hither  from  Occo- 
quan.  In  April,  he  is  sowing  holly  berries  in  drills,  some  adjoining  a  green-brier 
hedge  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden  gate ;  others  in  a  semicircle  on  the  lawn. 
Many  of  the  holly  bushes  thus  produced,  are  still  flourishing  about  the  place,  in 
full  vigor.  He  had  learned  the  policy,  not  sufficiently  adopted  in  our  country,  of 
clothing  his  ornamented  grounds  as  much  as  possible  with  evergreens,  which  resist 
the  rigors  of  our  winter,  and  keep  up  a  cheering  verdure  throughout  the  year.  Of 
the  trees  fitted  for  shade  in  pasture  land,  he  notes  the  locust,  maple,  black  mul- 
berry, blaek  walnut,  blaci  gum,  dogwood,  and  sassafras,  none  of  which,  he  observes, 
materially  injure  thegrais  beneath  them. 

''  Is,  then,  for  once  a  soldier's  dream  realized  f  Is  he  in  perfect  enjoyment  of 
that  ^adnsion  from  the  world  and  its  distractions,  which  he  had  so  often  pictured 
to  himself  anid  the  hardships  and  turmoils  of  the  camp  ?  Alas,  no  I  The  '  post,' 
that '  herald  of  a  noisy  world/  invades  his  quiet,  and  loads  his  table  with  letters, 
until  correspondence  becomes  an  intolerable  burden." 
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ORANGE  RASPBEBRY.* 

"  The  Orange  Raspberry  was  first  described  in  the  JBbrlteuItumt,  vol.  i.  p 
This  Raspberry,  originated  from  a  seed  of  Djack's  Seedling — a  new  crimson 
Tarietj,  imported  from  England  by  Mr.  Robert  Buist^  of  this  city.  The  seed 
Tegetated  in  1844,  and  the  plant  fruited  in  1845. 

"  Size,  large.  Farm,  conical,  sometimes  ovate.  Skin,  orange  color,  although 
the  maternal  parent  was  a  dark  crimson  variety.  Flavor,  very  fine.  Quality, 
'best'  Leaf,  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  usually  less  pointed  than  other  kinds, 
and  very  much  corrugated.    The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  has  white  spines. 

**  The  Orange  Raspberry  generally,  but  not  invariably,  reproduces  itself  from 
seed.    Occasionally,  its  seedlings  are  crimson  varieties  with  red  spines.^ 

[To  the  foregoing  description  by  Dr.  Brinckl^  (who  originated  this  favorite 
Raspberry),  we  may  add  that  it  continues  to  grow  in  public  favor,  all  that  can  be 

Erodnced  being  annually  disposed  of,  and  the  demand  still  unsupplied.  It  has  been 
ighly  praised  at  Boston,  and,  in  this  region  is  considered  unsurpassed. 
Downing  used  to  say,  as  we  came  out  of  Dr.  Brinckl^'s  small  city  plot,  that  he 
was  doing  more  for  American  horticulture  than  any  living  man.  If  he  had  never 
produced  anything  but  this  IVaspberry,  his  name  would  have  deserved  more  than 
a  cold  statue ;  but  he  continues  to  devote  the  little  leisure  afforded  by  a  very  ex- 
tensive practice,  to  the  good  of  the  fruit  lovers,  and,  with  a  modesty  peculiar  to 
real  merit,  claims  nothing  .from  public  applause.  Long  may  he  live  an  ornament 
to  his  profession,  and  a  benefactor  of  bis  race. — ^Ed.J 


NEW  PLAKTS. 


Caboeliia  BETionLATA,  FLORB  PLXNO.  Nat  Ord.,  Temstnemiacea. — Camellia 
reHcfdaUL,  presumed  to  be  a  native  of  China,  appears  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Europe  till  about  1820,  and  flowered  in  this  country,  for  the  first  time,  in  1826. 
The  double  flowered  variety  here  described  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  was  forwarded 
to  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and  though  not  strictly  "double," 
the  flowers  have  twice  as  many  petals  as  the  ordinary  reticulata,  of  a  brighter  rosy 
red,  firmer  texture,  and  more  regularly  disposed.  They  are  of  a  large  size,  measur- 
ing in  some  cases  near  six  inches  across.  The  foliage  is  veiy  distinct  from  that  of 
C.japoniea,  being  strongly  marked  leith  network,  and  of  fine  sL^e.  {Bot.  Mag,^ 
4976.) 

SoNXRiLA  1SL1X1AN8.  Nat  Ord.,  jWetasUmacea. — From  the  Neilgherry  Hills; 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter  and  Chelsea,  in  whose  stove  it  has  re- 
cently flowered  for  the  first  time.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  pretty  rose- 
colored  blossoms,  and  fine  foliage ;  the  former  consist  of  three  petals,  and  measure 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  across.  The  stamens,  three  in  number,  are  very 
prominent,  bright  yellow,  situated  on  deep  red  filaments,  as  is  also  the  style ;  the 
kaves  are  lirom  four  to  five  Inches  in  length,  ovate,  marked  with  ribs  or  longitu- 
dinal nerves,  the  upper  side  bright  green,  and  reddish-purple  beneath,  where  the 
nerves  are  prominent ;  the  leaf-stalks  generally  are  brown  or  dull  purple.  No 
jloubt,  this  will  prove  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  stove.  {Jh'd.,  4978.) 

HoTA  OBAWDifOiiA.  Nat  Ord.,  Aschpiadace€e. — A  new  and  striking  species, 
lately  received  from  the  Island  of  Ncesa  Kambangan,  to  the  south  of  Java,    The 
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flowers  equal  in  size  those  of  H.  tmperioHs,  but  are  of  a  pare  white ;  the  foliage  is 
•  elliptic,  and  rather  downy. 

FAQRiEA  MORiNDJ&FOLiA.  Nat.  Ord.  LoganxacHB, — ^The  flowers  of  this  strikingly 
handsome  new  stov^e  plant  are  trumpet-shaped,  of  a  delicate  rosy  blnsh,  with  a 
pure  white  month,  produced  in  clasters  on  long  terminal  spikes.  The  foliage  also 
is  handsome,  resembling  that  of  the  Magnolia.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Rol- 
lisson  for  the  introduction  of  this  plant,  whose  collector  detected  it  in  the  district 
of  Indramaya,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Island  of  Java.  Worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  stove. 

FAORiBA  PSRSGRINA.  Nat  Ord.  Loganiacedg. — From  the  same  locality  as  the 
above.  The  flowers  are,  however,  white ;  in  other  respects,  it  resembles  the  fore- 
going. 

YjEOESiA  BPLiCNDBNS.  Nat.  Ord.  Bromeliaeee. — A  plant  resembling,  in  many 
respects,  a  Tillandsta,  bat  with  beautifnlly  variegated  foliage.  It  puts  forth  a 
long  scarlet  spathe,  from  the  colored  bracts  of  which  issue  the  flowers,  of  a  pure 
white.     This  is  a  handsome  addition  to  an  interesting  tribe  of  stove  plants. 

Blandfobbia  N0BILI8.  Nat.  Ord.  LUiaeem. — ^Well  adapted  as  this  is  for  green- 
house culture,  few  persons  who  have  seen  it  in  bloom  can  fail  to  admire  it ;  when 
more  generally  known,  we  can  readily  imagine  no  greenhouse  will  be  without  it. 
The  flowers  are  liliaceous,  bright  orange  and  scarlet,  remaining  in  perfection  a 
long  time.  The  foliage  is  recurved^  and  resembles  a  tuft  of  grass.  In  habit  it  is 
dwarf,  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  very  free  blooming. 

Bkoonia  bosacsa.  Nat.  Ord.  Begontacea. — The  present  was  introduced  by 
M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  through  that  indefatigable  collector,  M.  Triana.  It  is  a 
tuberous-rooted  kind,  sending  up  fine,  rather  downy,  radical  leaves,  and  bearing 
large  blossoms,  of  a  pale  rose  color.  Altogether,  this  variety  promises  to  become 
a  great  favorite.     It  grows  in  the  Western  Cordilleras  of  Columbia. 


THE   WAY   THEY   TALK   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  American,  90  lately  the  possessor  of  California,  seems  to*  have  wakened  up 
a  new  scene  in  its  fine  valleys,  and  already  we  have  records  more  pleasing  and 
humanizing  than  those  of  the  gold  hunter  thirsting  after  sudden  riches.  Laying 
on  our  table,  and  inviting  perusal,  we  picked  up  a  month  later  than  it  deserved^ 
the  Official  Report  of  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society's  Third  Annual 
Fair,  Cattle  Show,  and  Industrial  Exhibition,  held  at  San  Jos^,  the  last  fall.  Its 
publication  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  Union  which  it  is  well  not  to  pass 
over  unnoticed.  A  whole  new  country,  falling  from  the  hands  of  an  inert  race 
into  the  possession  of  a  new  and  energetic  people,  has  been  transformed ;  the  re- 
sults of  energy  are  here  pointed  out  in  most  energetic  language,  and  in  a  spirit 
that  has  already  swept  the  lazy  Spaniard  from  the  soil ;  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
than  of  the  red  Indian  in  Pennsylvania. 

California  possesses  many  advantages  of  soil  and  climate ;  the  cultivators  are 
turning  their  attention,  in  some  places,  to  tropical  fruits,  with  eminent  success, 
,and  soon  oranges,  Ac,  will  form  staples  which  will  prevent  the  need  of  importing 
the  great  luxuries  of  Central  America,  Camellia,  in  many  parts,  prosper  to  per- 
fection. The  lemon^  lime,  the  citron,  the  mango,  the  sapota,  agnacote,  or  batter- 
fruit,  the  pepper-tree,  cotton,  foreign  grape-vines  in  every  variety,  the  soft-shelled 
almond,  sugar-cane,  pomegranate,  pine-apples,  cotton,  the  olive,  are  among  the 
products  which  do  or  promise  well. 

The  Report  mentions  so  many  successful  cultivators  with  their  thousands  of  trees 
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and  vines,  that  we  are  obliged  to  omit  the  majority.  At  MarjsTille,  Beach  and 
Shepbard  have  40,000  peach-trees,  5,000  apple,  and  5,000  pear,  3,000  cberrj, 
2,000  plams,  and  ^40,000  grape-vines,  with  a  large  amount  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrabbery.  O.  G.  Briggs  has  nearly  200,000  peach,  and  20,000  nectarine 
and  apricot-trees.  Gen.  Batter,  a  great  collection,  and  a  garden  and  grounds  in 
excellent  taste.  In  some  cases,  most  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  Indians.  The 
mulberry  for  the  silkworm,  is  getting  into  vogue.  Mr.  Delmas  has  eighty  varie- 
ties of  grapes,  whose  thrift  and  loxariance  afford  strong  evidence  that  they  could 
not  have  found  a  more  genial  climate.  He  has  24,000  grape-vines  in  all.  Mr. 
Wm.  Lent  and  E.  L.  Gould,  number  their  fruit-trees  by  the  thousand.  Mr.  J. 
Cook  grows  the  Black  Morocco  Grape  in  perfection,  and  all  these  grapes  are  of 
open  air  culture.  Mr.  F.  G.  Appleton  has  a  hpndred  swarms  of  bees,  doing  ex- 
tremely well.  The  swarms  which  Mr.  A.  had  last  spring,  have  produced  from  two 
to  four  swarms  each.  The  honey  which  has  been  taken  from  them  is  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  experiments  which  have  been  thus  far  made  with  bees,  give  every 
assurance  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  superior  to  California  for  the  honey 
bee. 

Peach-trees  budded  the  previous  year  on  small  seedlings,  in  twelve  months  were 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference  at  six  inches  above  the  ground.  The  fruit  of  four 
old  pear-trees,  grafted  with  Bartletts  eighteen  months,  had  been  sold  for  $160. 
Mr.  Lewellyn  has  25,000  apple-trees,  and  grew  three  apples  upon  grafts  inserted 
the  previous  winter,  and  only  a  few  inches  f^om  the  ground.  Mr.  Daniels'  garden 
is  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  choice  fruit-trees  and  plants,  which  are  cultivated 
with  a  skill  which  few  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than  Mr.  Daniels,  who  is  one  of 
the  foremost  minds  in  California.  Smith  and  Winchell  have  100,000  apple-trees, 
of  eighty  varieties.  Messrs.  McMurtrie  were  offered  $10,000  for  the  produce  of 
100  acres  of  potatoes.  Messrs.  Thompson  have  18,000  trees,  and  a  vineyard  of 
•8,000  vines — ^the  latter  protected  from  the  winds  by  belts  and  avenues.  Their 
orchard,  which  the  previous  year  looked,  from  a  distance  like  rows  of  half-grown 
corn,  was  the  next,  a  forest  in  which  a  man  may  hide  himself.  Their  plan  is  to 
plough  deep,  dig  wide  and  deep  holes,  and  work  the  ground  from  February  until 
July,  allowing  no'grass  or  weeds  to  grow  among  the  trees.  Major  Barbour  fully 
expected  to  realize  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  from  two  acres  of  melons,  selling  two 
to  three  hundred  dollars  worth  a  day.  Twelve  pumpkins  raised  in  Los  Angeles, 
weighed  over  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Sausevain  Brothers  have  60,000  vines,  and 
made  two  thousand  and  eighteen  gallons  of  wine,  and  some  brandy ;  and  they  have 
two  good  wine  cellars — one  124  by  15  feet,  the  other,  90  by  16  feet.  California  seems 
destined  to  stand  first  among  wine  producing  States.  Mr.  Cardwell  raised  a  sweet 
potato  weighing  twenty-three  pounds ;  they  keep  growing  all  the  season.  Mr.  Smith 
raised  a  beet  measuring  three  feet  six  inches  in  circumference.  One  tree  of  Cali- 
fornia Pear  produced,  last  year,  $250.  In  two  small  valleys  are  found  one  million 
of  grape-vines.  And  finally,  they  even  turn  their  steamboat  explosions  to  account, 
for  '*  on  the  Coloradp,  forty  miles  below  Fort  Yuma,  in  August  of  1854,  a  steamer 
transporting  Government  stores  was  blown  up ;  and  the  next  year,  in  places  where 
the  sacks  had  fallen,  a  fine  growth  of  barley  was  found  1" 

And  to  conclude :  "  Of  the  Gloria  mundi  there  were  nine  specimens,  one  of 
which  was  so  enormously  large  that  your  Committee  feel  almost  hesitant  about 
giving  its  weight  and  measurement.  It  was  seventeen  inches  in  circumference 
each  way,  and  weighed  two  pounds  three  and  one-half  ounces.  It  was  of  the  most 
perfect  form,  and,  in  all  respects,  the  most  noble  specimen  of  an  apple  we  have 
ever  seen.  Had  your  schedule  allowed  a  premium  for  the  finest  specimen,  this 
woald  certainly  have  claimed  it;  bat  ^A  we  were  compelled  ta consider  extent  of 
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yariety  also,  we  recommend  a  $peciai  premifim  for  this  of  a  fhimed  diploma." 
Gratefal  Committee,  and  happy  California  I  We  mnst  send  oat  an  agent,  or  go 
ourselves,  for  the  half  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known.  We  are  a  wonderral 
go-ahead  people,  and  it  is  only  surprising  we  do  not  yet  own  Coba,  and  the  right 
of  way  to  the  placers. 


HAVE  PLANTS  THE  POWER  TO  CREATE? 

In  a  former  number  of  this  journal  I  queried  whether  Prof.  Lindley  meant  to 
express  it  as  his  opinion  that  plants  sometimes  created  silex  and  other  minerals. 
The  editor  answers  in  the  affirmative,  at  least  conjecturally,  and  adds  the  instance 
of  cactuses  containing  oxalate  of  lime  "  without  a  trace  of  oxalic  acid  or  lime 
being  found  in  the  soil  that  supported  them,''  and  then  queries :  "  Where  does 
our  correspondent  suppose  it  came  from  ?" 

I  am  &r  from  being  a  follower  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy  in  pronouncing 
it  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  something  can  be  created  out  of  nothing  when 
applied  to  Omnipotence ;  but  that  He  has  endowed  brute  matter  with  the  power 
of  creation,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  believe.  The  explanation  of  the  foregoing 
instances  of  apparent  creation  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  simple.  Instead 
of  taking  for  granted  that  because  chemistry  has  not  been  able  to  detect  these 
constituents  of  the  plants  in  the  soil,  they  do  not,  therefore,  exist  in  it,  I  would 
prefer  admitting  that  chemistry  itself  is  at  fault ;  that  its  imperfections  are  known. 
Is  not  its  impotency  manifest  in  &iling  to  catch  and  cage  the  thousand  odors  which 
float  in  the  air  f  What  would  be  its  success  in  attempting  to  exhibit  the  hundred- 
millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  musk  ?  And  yet  the  musk  is  there.  We  tnaw  it  to 
be  there. 

Chemists  have  a  limit  to  the  power  of  their  neagents.  According  to  Dev^gie, 
the  extreme  Umit  of  the  power  of  animonio-nitrate  of  silver  in  the  detection  of 
arsenic  is  the  400,000th  part  of  a  grain.  Nov  let  us  imagine  one-half  of  this 
quantity  to  be  removed  fron^  the  solution,  the  other  half,  or  800,000th  part  of  a 
grain,  would  remain  in  the  liquid,  bidding  defiance  to  all  the  scrutiny  of  chemistry. 

Not  only  may  plants  avail  themselves  of  these  (as  we  say  with  great  latitude) 
infinitely  small  particles  of  matter  which  no  chemical  means  has  ever  been  able  to 
detect^  but  we  know  the  extraordinary  length  to  which  some  of  their  radical  fibres 
extend.  Now,  before  adopting  Prof.  Ltndley's  opinion,  I  would  require  the  whole 
of  the  earth  through  which  every  radical  fibre  of  the  plant  ran  to  be  rigorously 
examined  for  the  constituents  in  question ;  I  would  also  want  to  be  assured  that 
no  dust  containing  these  constituents  had  lodged  on  any  part  of  the  plant  during 
its  growth. 

These  remarks  are  specially  intended  to  be  applied  to  silex,  lime,  and  other 
minerals.  The  presence  of  oxalic  acid  and  other  organic  substances,  is  easily 
accounted  for ;  the  elements  out  of  which  they  are  formed  are  always  at  hand, 
either  in  the  air  or  the  earth. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  act  of  creation  in  the  hands  of  Omnipotence,  as  His 
prerogative,  I  prefer  linutiug  the  power  of  plants  to  the  act  of  a^regatton,  by 
which  inconceivably  minute  particles  of  matter,  not  rendered  cognizable  by  any 
chemical  skill,  are  brought  together  iato  perceptible  masses. 

John  T.  PLtxMiaau 

We  did  not  suppose  our  correspondent  used  the  term  "  create"  in  its  strict  and 
generally  received  sense ;  that  he  had  anv  reference  to  the  **  absurdity  that  some- 
thbg  can  be  created  out  ef  nothing ;"  or  intended  any  allusiofi "  to  Omnipotence,^ 
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OUT  joBroal  not  being  in  any  sense  theological  or  metaphjsicaL  In  a  matter  of 
Bcience,  we  would  advise  onr  friend  to  hare  no  '*  preferences"  for  .any  ''theory." 
Preferences,  dednctions,  inferences,  and  the  like,  are  the  ruin  of  trne  science.  We 
want  experiment  and  observation  of  facts.  We  would  rather  publish  a  page^  de» 
tailing  what  our  correspondent  has  witnessed,  than  fifty  to  inform  us  in  what  he 
does  or  does  not  believe. 

Our  friend  seems  to  possess  some  chemical  information,  and  a  desire  for  scien- 
tific knowledge.  We  will  propose  an  experiment  for  his  leisure  hours.  Let  him 
take  a  plant — one  of  the  Cactus  family  will  do  very  well — ^weigh  off  a  pound  of 
soil,  put  it  in  a  pot,  and  set  the  plant,  weighing  the  latter  also.  He  will  find  that 
the  Cactua  will  grow  in  the  soil  for  many  years  until  the  mineral  parts  of  the  plant 
shall  far  outweigh  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  original  pound  of  soil. 
If  be  thiuk  the  mineral  particles  are  furnished  by  the  water,  he  can  use  rain-water, 
or  try  distilled  water,  or  other  liquids,  for  experiment  If  he  find  ''sOex,'^  "  lime," 
or  any  "  other  mineral,"  in  the  plant  which  he  cannot  even  **  imagine"  a  trace  of 
in  the  soil  or  water,  he  need  not  infer,  .therefore,  that  the  plant  has  made  "  some- 
thing of  nothing."  He  has  other  alternatives  if  he  desires  Tery  much  to  infer 
something.  He  may,  for  instance,  belicTe  that  silex,  lime,  and  so  on,  are  not,  in 
reality,  the  simple  and  elementary  substances  chemists,  in  the  present  state  of  their 
knowledge,  suppose  them  to  be*  He  may,  if  he  choose,  fancy  that  silex  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  ''elements;"  that  these  "elements"  are  again  formed  of 
other  elements,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  ;  and  he  may  after  all  belieye  that  if  the 
plant  did  not  actuiJly  "  create  silex,"  it  had  a  peculiar  power  to  unite  the  "  ele- 
ments." 

We  speak  of  "  silex,"  "  lime,"  &c.,  as  something  which  we  well  understand,  but, 
though  we  know  how  they  act,  and  are  acquainted  with  many  of  their  properties 
and  relations,  we  know  really  nothing  of  what  they  are.  Like  the  term  "create," 
and  other  theological  expressions,  they  are  but  words  iuTented  to  hide  our  igno- 
rance. Should  our  correspondent  feel  disposed  to  investigate  the  matter,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  publish  his  experiments. 


UNITED   STATES  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Albaitt,  May  30, 1857. 

In  pursuance  of  prcYions  appointment,  the  Executiye  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  met  in  this  city  last  eyening.  The  use  of  the  rooms  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  having  been  kindly  tendered,  the  Board  were 
called  to  order  at  half-past  T  P.  M.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts, 
President  of  the  Society,  assumed  the  chair.  On  nibtion  of  His  Excellency  Oov. 
King,  Mr.  Okott,  of  the  Implement  Committee,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
meeting. 

Hon.  Frederick  Smyth,  of  New  Hampshire,  moved  that  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Society,  be  requested  to  take  a  seat  at  the  Board  as 
an  Honorary  Member  of  the  same,  and  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  which 
was  uaanlmonsly  carried. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  the  judges  upon  reapers, 
mowers,  and  such  other  implements  as  are  to  be  tested  at  the  national  trud  at 
Syracuse,  in  July. 

J.  Stanton  Oould,  Esq.,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  was  unanimously  elected  Chairman 
of  the  jury. 

Messrs.  Seth  Scammon,  of  Maine ;  Brooks  Bhattuck,  New  Hampshire ;  Edwin 


Hammond,  YermoDt ;  Sanford  Howard,  Massachusetts;  Stephen  H.  Smith, Rhode 
Island ;  T.  8.  Gold,  Connecticut ;  B.  B.  Kirtland,  New  York ;  Geo.  Hartshorne, 
New  Jersey ;  John  Jones,  Delaware ;  Francis  P.  Blair,  Indiana;  Frederick  Watts 
and  J.  L.  Darlington,  Pennsylvania;  Gen.  J.  T.  Worthington  and  Wm.  A.  Gill, 
Ohio;  Joseph  A.  Moore  and  W.  L.  Underwood,  Kentucky;  Joseph  A.  Wright, 
Indiana;  Horace  Oapron,  Illinois;  J.  C.  Holmes,  Michigan;  Wm.  0.  Rives, 
Virginia;  H.  K.  Burgwyn,  North  Carolina;  A.  G.  Sumrii^r,  South  Carolina; 
Richard  Peters,  Georgia;  Lewis  Worcester,  Wisconsin ;'  and  Wm.  Duane,  of 
Iowa,  were,  upon  motion  of  Gov.  King,  appointed  as  a  Board  of  Judges,  for  the 
trial  at  Syracuse. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  moved  that  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Holmes,  the  General  Super- 
intendent, be  added  as  a  member,  ex  officio^  of  the  Board  of  Judges,  which  was 
carried. 

The  following  resolution,  upon  motion  of  Gov.  King,  and  seconded  by  Hon. 
Frederick  Smyth,  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  Besolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  meeting  at  Buffalo 
in  June ;  and  that  they  be  respectfully  requested  to  appoint  a  committee,  and  to 
invite  the  members  of  the  Society  to  attend  the  proposed  trial  of  reap(^rs,  mowers, 
&c.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  at  Syracuse,  in 
July  next." 

Judge  Gould  moved,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  there  should  be  two  separate 
premiums  on  hay  presses — one  for  stationary  and  one  for  portable  presses. 

The  Chair  call^  upon  Mr.  H.  S.  Olcott,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, to  state  what  had  already  been  done  towards  completing  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  trial.  Mr.  Olcott  stated  that  he  had  visited  various  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  Western  New  York,  and  had  received  liberal  offers  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance and  personal  co-operation.  Although  quite  equal  to  it,  so  far  as  suitable 
territory  is  concerned,  none  of  the  points  seemed  to  present  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse.  Its  position  is  central  in  the  great  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  accessible  by  railroad  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Its  hotel 
accommodations  are  ample  and  excellent,  the  fields  to  be  cut  are  in  very  close 
proximity  to  the  city,  and  the  citizens  have  generously  offered  to  charge  themselves 
with  any  excess  of  expenses  over  the  receipts  from  entrances  at  the  trial,  should 
such  occur.  That  locality  had  therefore  been  selected  for  the  trial  of  the  present 
year,  and  approved  of  by  the  Executive  Committee,  A  large  number  of  machines 
had  already  been  entered,  amongst  which  were  nearly  all  of  importance  in  the 
country. 

Col.  Johnson  stated  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Western  New  York,  and 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  trial  could  not  be  undertaken  before  the  20th  July. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  list  of  judges,  that  they  are  chosen  from  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  of  each  of  the  States  directly  interested  in  the  use  of 
the  harvest  machines.  From  the  national  character  of  the  Society  and  the  prepa- 
rations already  completed  for  making  the  trial  a  thorough  one,  the  result  will  be 
anxiously  awaited  by  the  agricultural  public. 

Gov.  King,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Society,  will  be  present  and  receive  distinguished  guests  from  other  States.  Agri- 
cultural discussions  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Syracuse  on  each  evening  durtng 
the  trial. 
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THE   AVIARY. 

In  Tisiting  Baltiraorfe,  we  more  than  once  came  upon 
species  of  ornament 
not  generally  intro- 
duced in  America, 
and  which  it  is  per- 
haps as  well  to  avoid, 
and  to  encourage  the 
"  free  tenants  of  the 
air"  around  onrd  well- 
ings.  Prisoners  of 
this  kind  are,  how- 
ever, sought  by  many ; 
as  it  has  been  said, 
'^  people  do  and  wiXi 
keep  them,  and  it  is 
well  to  show  how 
birds  already  con- 
fined, may  be  com- 
parativeljr  reconciled 
to  their  imprison- 
ment." This  we  leave 
to  books  which  spe- 
cially treat  on  the 
subject,  our  only  ob- 
ject at  this  time  being 
to  give  a  portrait  of  a 
summer  aviary,  for  the 
embellishment  of  a 
lawn.  The  interlac- 
ing branches  form  the 
framework,  to  which 
is  attached,  within  a 
fide  wire  netting,  the 
latter,  painted  a  gay, 
ochreous  yellow,  or 
pale  browp.  The 
nests  and  reedsaround 
the  base  are  happily 


beautiful  aviaries — a 


A  Summer  Avlaiy. 


disposed,  and  appropriate  in  character,  while  the  &lcon  poised  above,  suggests 
the  security  of  the  sheltered  inmates  of  the  cage. 

The  design  might  be  worked  out  in  metal  or  wood;  if  cast  in  iron,  it  would 
require  to  be  appropriately  painted  or  bronzed ;  if  in  wood,  the  general  frame- 
work might  be  formed  of  well  selected  tree  toppings,  with  carved  nests  at  the  base, 
on  a  firm  timber  or  iron  foundation.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  well  to  attach  near 
the  summit  either  a  wire  with  rings,  or  any  other  simple  contrivance  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  light  blind  or  screen,  to  shade  off  offensive  sunlight,  or  give  shelter  dur- 
ing spring  or  autumnal  frosts. 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MBBfBttS  Of  VU HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETT. 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MBMBBES  OP  THE 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

BT  A  MEMBER. 

Gentlsbien  :  Yoar  Society,  and  many  similar  ones  in  this  coantry,  has  beem 
now  long  enongh  in  existence  to  make  it  a  suitable  period  to  ask  the  qaesUon : 
"  Has  the  law  of  progress  which  go  Terns  other  institutions,  such  as  Agricultaral 
Societies,  been  observed  by  yours  ?" 

You  have  awakened  in  a  portion  of  the  public  a  lore  of  horticulture  and  flowers; 
your  exhibitions  and  your  premiums  hare  accomplished  much;  let  us  look  round 
us,  and  see  if  something  more  is  not  required  of  us.  The  monthly  and  annual 
exhibitions  amount  to  this :  they  stimulate  the  practical,  and  delight  the  amaiteur ; 
the  premiums  are  looked  upon  by  the  receivers  as  of  much  more  importance  than 
their  pecuniary  value,  and  they  continue  to  be  sought  as  evidences  ttiat  mind  has 
assisted  labor.  But  have  you  no  other  mission  t  These  jwme  plants,  flowers, 
and  vegetables,  which  you  so  happily  bring  together,  are  visited  and  studied  by 
practical  men,  so  that, -long  before  they  are  exhibited  by  you„  their  history  and 
cultivation  are  understood  by  the  practitioners  of  horticulture,  who  find  in  your 
halls  little  that  is  new  or  surprising  to  them.  Have  you  in  your  power  the  means, 
and  the  will  to  advance  a  step  further,  and  to  give  to  your  friends  increased  in- 
struction ?  An  exhibition  as  now  managed,  is  to  some  persons  very  little  short  of 
a  display  of  personal  importance  in  a  few  men,  who  walk  the  halls  as  if  May  had 
made  the  plants,  but  who  «re  never  heard  of  between  whiles  for  any  useful  dis- 
covery ;  their  importance  is  exhibited,  but  their  usefulness  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

As  to  your  reports,  they  consist  of  naming  the  plants  sent  in,  and  awarding 
premiums,  which,  as  far  as  I  observe,  go  generally  to  the  same  individuals,  and 
your  horticultural  proceedings  have  become  about  as  dry  a  catalogue  as  those  of 
the  nursery ;  few  read  them  but  the  premium  takers  and  their  employers. 

This  was  very  well  and  proper  in  the  infancy  of  your  Institution,  but  progresi 
should  be  your  motto ;  and  I  trust  you  will  permit  a  friend  of  your  Society  to 
suggest  that  something  more  advanced,  and  ii^  consonance  with  the  genius  of  the 
age,  should  be  struck  out  as  necessary  to  entire  success,  and  to  continue  your 
association  in  the  good  graces  and  opinions  of  your  numerous  patrons.  The  mere 
showing  of  so  much  money  as  the  profits  of  your  career,  is  just  nothing  compared 
with  what  you  might  accomplish. 

I  know  that,  in  all  human  institutions,^ jealousies  will  creep  in  and  disturb  the 
unanimity  which  is  desirable  in  carrying  out  all  good  ends ;  but  unanimity  can  be 
a:ttained,  if  you  will  convince  the  reason  of  your  members.  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  whether  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  add  materially  to  your  usefulnessi 
and  will  throw  out  a  few  hints  for  reflection  f 

You  have  funds,  wealthy  members,  and  a  large  and  liberal  public  to  deal  with. 
Suppose  you  club  your  means  and  your  thoughts,  and  create  an  Experimental 
Garden.  Your  policy  has  heretofore  been  one  of  successful  co-operation ;  con- 
tinue  to  co-operate,  and  extend  your  usefulness.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  fact, 
that  of  the  thousands  who  breathe  your  perfumed  atmosphere,  under  the  illumi- 
nation of  gas,  a  very  small  number  ever  enter  a  greenhouse,  or  see  a  large,  neat 
garden ;  they  want  to  do  this,  howevtf ,  and  would  do  it  if  facilities  were  given. 
Private  gardens  are  very  well,  but  the  thousands  of  lovers  of  flowers  do  not  fed 

liberty  to  open  other  people's  gates ;  they  want  to  have  a  place  where  they  can 
right.     If  your  society  does  not,  ere  long,  provide  such  a  spot»  it  will  be, 
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probably,  provided  under  other  auspices.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  step,  many  of 
your  former  and  present  members  were  and  are  convinced.  It  might  be  simple 
in  its  arrangements,  at  first,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  eminently  neat  and 
clean.  Very  soon,  it  wonld  have  presented  to  it  the  dnplicate  specimens  aboond- 
ing  in  fine  gardens  and  conservatories,  and  an  etnnlation  wonld  grow  np  there  as 
completely  as  it  has  grown  np  at  yonl*  annnal  fairs.  An  example  of  landscape 
gardening  thus  created,  wonld  not  be  without  its  eifeets  on  the  pnblic  mind,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  nsefniness  in  promoting  a  taste  for  gardening  thai  ipotdd  create 
afaur/M  demcutdfor  the  produeti  of  the  practical  gardener, 

I  wonld  ask,  again,  if  there  are  not  topics  for  public  teaching  that  come  under 
yonr  special  mission  ?  Many  conld  be  named,  but  my  letter  is  becoming  a  long 
one,  and  must  be  concluded.  The  agricultural  societies  give  exhibitions  of  farm* 
ing  implementSi  and  are  very  successful  at  their  fairs-^ar  more  so  than  the  horti-* 
cultural  societies,  and  I  must  add,  however  reluctantly,  they  are  more  useful.  Now 
there  is,  among  other  matters,  the  construction  of  heaters  for  greenhouses  and 
graperies.  Have  you,  or  any  horticultural  society,  ever  offered  a  premium  for  the 
best  and  most  economical  structure  of  this  kind  ?  It  is  of  universal  interest  to 
the  gardening  world,  and  I  should  be  most  happy  to  hear  your  awards  on  this 
and  other  new  topics. 

Having  made  these  suggestions  in  a  spirit  of  admiration  for  w)iat  you  have 
already  accomplished,  and  in  language  which,  I  trust,  the  Editor  of  the  HorHeuU 
turist  will  not  condemn,  and  wishing  yonr  particular  society  every  kind  of  pros- 
perity, I  am,  Mr.  President,  and  the  members  of  the  . Horticultural  So- 
ciety, most  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servant,  ViATcm. 

[Viator  has  hit  upon  a  most  important  topic,  and,  we  trust,  the  particular  So- 
cieties to  which  it  is  addressed,  as  well  as  others  throughout  our  broad  land,  will 
take  it  into  serious  consideration.  The  Society  which  first  establishes  a  model 
garden  in  this  country,  will  live  in  history  ..—Ed.] 


SALE  OP  THE  SPRINOBROOK  (MR.  COPE'S) 
COLLECTION. 

A  oooDLT  company  attended  this,  the  largest  sale  we  remember  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia,  both  for  extent  and  variety.  The  bidding  opened  quite  spirit- 
edly, and  we  soon  found  that  our  distant  friends  were  here,  by  their  proxies,  at  least, 
and  that  Baltimore  especially  was  well  represented.  Many  of  the  finest  of  the^iard- 
ier  g^reenhonse  plants  were  secured  for  that  region,  as  much  as  twenty  dollars  haVing 
been  given  for  some  of  the  fine  Indian  axaleas.  Some  of  the  rare  plants  were  sold 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  considering  the  sise  of  the  specimens,  though  this  was  by  no 
means  universally  the  case.  A  fine  plant  of  Gardenia  Stanleyana  brought  $5  25,  the 
Brownea  grandiceps  brought  $40,  and  two  small  plants  of  the  Hand-Shaped  Lemon, 
$5  25  and  $6  25.  A  small  Lime-tree  sold  for  $5,  and  some  species  of  Metros!* 
deros  at  $8  50  to  $4.  A  moderate  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Gibsonii,  f9,  and 
some  large  specimens  of  R.  arboreum  at  prices  averaging  $25.  An  European 
Olive  (six  feet  high),  $6,  and  a  sweet  one  (O.  fragrans),  same  height,  $18.  Eugenia 
Qgni,  the  new  and  rare  fruity  for  $2 ;  a  handsome  E.  myrtifolia,  $10.  Oycas  revo- 
luta  (three  feet  high)^  $25.  Large  Oranges  and  Lemons,  $20  to  $42.  A  veiy 
e  Strelitzia  regins,  $1 9.  Fine  specimens  of  yellow  and  white  Banksian  Roses^  jtt 
and  $10.    A  beautiftil  specimen  of  the  Camphor-tree,  $U.    The  Camellias    Qi 
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were  in  too  great  qaantity  for  the  number  of  buyers,  and  though  the  bidding  waa 
for  a  time  quite  spirited,  and  they  realized  fair  prices,  they  oTentnally  fell  to  a  low 
rate,  and,  on  the  whole,  went  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Th^  rarer  kinds  of  Orchidea 
realized  prices  varying  from  $S  to  $11.  A  small  specimen  of  the  Elephant's  Foot 
brought  $15.  A  large  number  of  rustic  hanging  baskets  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion, but  filled  with  beautiful,  yet  mosUy  common  plants,  brought  very  good  prices. 
This  should  encourage  gardeners  to  prepare  for  the  demand  for  these  articles,  which 
is  increasing  every  day*  The  new  proprietor  (Mr.  Stuart),  and  .Mr.  Dundas,  of 
Philadelphia,  kept  the  lead  in  the  Orchidea ;  many  fin^  specimens  of  these^  how* 
ever,  and  of  the  miscellaneous  plants,  were  bought  by  Mr.  Starr,  of  Camden, 
N.  J.  Among  the  purchasers  of  the  latter  description,  were  Mr.  McHenry,  of 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Shipley,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  Mr.  T.  P.  Barton,  of  Montgomery 
Place,  N.  Y.,  and  Gen.  George  Cadwalader,  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  and  Mr,  John 
Bohlen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Stuart.-  Mr.  G.  W.  Carpenter,  of  Germantown, 
was  a  liberal  purchaser  of  Camellias,  the  largest  specimens  of  which,  however, 
ranging  from  $19  to  $80,  were  bought  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart,  of  Torresdale. 
Mr.  T.  Meehan,  of  Germantown  (formerly  gardener  to  Mr.  Cope),  became  the 
possessor  of  the  Cactuses ;  this  extensive  family  produced  $400. 

Thus  has  ffillen  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  plants  in  this  country,  all  of  them, 
with  a  singly  exception,  being  entirely  dispersed.  We  sincerely  trust  that  Mr. 
Cope  will  find  that  health  in  his  native  Pennsylvania  mountains,  which  the  cares 
of  a  long  life  of  successful  business  activity  seemed  likely  to  deprive  him  of,  and 
in  his  retirement  from  the  details  of  his  horticultural  experiments,  we  are  quite 
sure  he  will  carry  with  him  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  evpry  lover  of  plants  in 
the  Union,  for  whom,  and  for  whose  cause,  he  has  accomplished  so  very  much. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Cope's  late  gardener  (Mr.  Jerome  Graff), 
did  we  fail  to  notice  the  excellent  order  and  superior  neatness  of  everything  under 
his  charge.  It  was  the  theme  of  general  remark,  and  left  a  deep  impression  of 
Mr.  Graff's  talents  and  abilities.  Examples  of  neatness  are  but  too  rare  in  all 
countries ;  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  what  care  and  attention  can  effect,  has 
not  been  lost,  we  are  confident,  upon  the  succession  of  visitors  who  were  on  the 
ground  for  the  three  days  of  the  sale. 

The  bringing  of  these  extensive  conservatories  and  gpreenhouses  to  the  hammer, 
affords  several  topics  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  It  is  desirable  to  know, 
for  instance,  the  value,  tested  by  a  public  sale,  of  such  a  private  collection,  so  long 
and  carefully  kept,  and  to  notice  the  variation  of  prices  in  a  succession  of  years; 
some  improve  by  age,  but  others  depreciate  with  increased  cultivation. 

The  entire  collection  realized  $3,500,  a  sum  which  must  be  deemed  very  satis- 
factory, showing,  as  it  does,  that  such  an  investment  is  not  thrown  away»  if,  indeed, 
it  may  not  produce  much  more  than  the  first  cost  of  the  plants,  and  this  is  cer* 
tainly  not  discouraging  to  the  incipient  builder  of  greenhouses. 

The  Camellias,  Cactuses,  and  Orchids,  sold  very  low  as  compared  with  former 
sales.  At  the  closing,  for  instance,  of  the  Landreth  plants,  a  Camellia  Landrethii 
brought  $45 ;  the  same  bush,  having  the  advantage  of  age  and  increased  size, 
produced  but  $19.  The  highest  price  given  for  a  White  was  $21 ;  an  Imbricata 
brought  $30,  and  a  Myrtifolia  $24,  while  a  few  White,  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
worked  plants,  were  bid  off  at  twenty-five  cents.  The  truth  is,  there  were  so 
many  plants  to  sell,  that  purchasers  became  weary  of  attendance. 

The  cheapest  plant  sold  was  perhaps  the  Agave  Americana,  for  $50 ;  three 
times  that  sum  would  hav&been  given  for  it,  but  that  it  is  so  unwieldy.  Smaller 
ones  brought  $25. 

The  sale  demonstrates  anothw  thing ;  that  still  plenty  of  devotees  are  pursuing 
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the  sabject  of  plant  caltare  with  enthusiaBm,  and  in  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
spirit.  There  was  one  circamstance,  at  the  close  of  the  sale,  which  was  touching 
in  the  extreme,  and,  we  are  sore,  to  none  more  so  than  to  Mr.  Cope  himself.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Meehan,  who  assisted  the  anctioneer,  having  left  before  the 
close  of  the  sale,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  C.  himself,*to  cry  out  the  names  of  the 
few  last  specimens.  Few  but  lovers  of  plants  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  sadness 
he  mnst  have  experienced  when  he  handed  out  the  very  last,  amidst  thnnder  and 
lightning ;  it  hajj^penedito  be  the  "  Flower  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (Espiritn  santo)  I 
Here  was  a  gentleman  voluntarily  renoancing  his  porsnits  other  than  business,  and 
with  feelings  of  regret,  handing  to  another's  care  his  last  stake,  and  that  was  the 
"  Flower  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  A  sadness  mnst  come  over  his  spirits  as  he  goes 
through  his  denuded  houses,  and  sees  no  more  those  objects  of  his  daily  care, 
which  had  for  so  many  years  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him,  and  also  to  his 
many  friends,  and  always  calculated  to  multiply  impressive  lessons  of  the  power 
and  munificence  of  the  great  Maker  of  them  all.  "  But  sooner  or  later,"  he  says 
in  a  private  nojte  to  us,  "  we  must  resign  them,  with  profound  gratitude  for  the 
mercies  still  extended."  As  a  horticulturist,  we  are  fain  to  consider  this  disper^ 
sion  as  a  calamity,  but  we  pass  the  collection  to  new  hands  with  trust  and  hope. 
The  owner  has  been  most  liberal ;  he  has  the  means  and  the  will  to  be  liberal 
still.  If  shown  in  other  ways,  it  will  only  be  a  change  from  one  liberality  to 
another. 
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THE   HOLLY. 

Many  gardeners  having  turned  their  attention  to  raising  the  Holly  of  late,  the 
following  instructions  regarding  the  proper  treatment  may  be  acceptable.  We 
have  no  native  evergreen  to  compare  with  this  tree.  It  is  difficult  to  raise  and  to 
remove,  and  is  of  rather  slow  growth,  but  this  should  be  no  discouragement ; 
every  one  should  possess  the  Holly. 

First  of  all,  gatiier  the  seeds  just  before  Christmas.  If  you  have  more  than  a 
bushel  of  berries,  mix  with  them  an  equal  quantity  of  sand,  and  bury  them,  or  cover 
them  in  a  heap  as  you  would  a  heap  of  potatoes ;  if  less  than  a  bushel,  put  them 
in  a  box  with  sand,  and  bury  the  box,  and  at  the  end  of  the  following  October 
BOW  them,  sand  and  all,  and  cover  them  half  an  inch  deep.  The  best  soil  to  sow 
them  in,  is  a  piece  of  ftesh  ground  which  was  trenched  in  the  spring,  and  planted 
with  potatoes.  Next  spring,  or  the  following,  the  seedlings  will  appear,  and,  to 
do  them  justice,  they  should  be  watered,  in  dry  weather,  during  the  first  two  sum- 
mers. At  the  end  of  two  years  (in  October,  or  earlier),  transplant  them  into  a 
newly  trenched  bed  or  piece  of  ground,  at  six  inches  apart,  water  as  before,  and, 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  transplant  them  again,  eighteen  inches  apart^  in  rows, 
and  six  inches  leaf  from  leaf  in  the  row,  and  water  at  least  next  summer.  At  the 
end  of  six  years,  take  them  all  up,  and  trim  their  roots.  Here  is  the  turning  point 
and  grand  secret  of  getting  Holly  fences.  The  plants,  beitig  now  root  pruned, 
must  have  lots  of  rotten  dung,  as  for  an  onion  bed,  in  their  new  quarters,  and 
room  enough  to  leave  twelve  inches  clear  from  leaf  to  leaf  between  the  rows,  and 
six  or  eight  inches  from  leaf  to  leaf  in  the  row.  Here  let  them  remain  three 
years,  when  they  are  ready  to  plant  out  in  a  hedge  ;  but  some  prefer  having  the 
spade  "  run  down"  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  and  leaving  them  another  season. 
The  site  of  the  hedge  should  be  trenched  four  feet  wide  and  three  or  four  feet 
deep  the  winter  before ;  then  planted  with  potatoes ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  potatoes 
are  up,  down  with  the  Hollies.  If  you  purchase,  buy  four-year  seedlings,  and  do 
the  rest  at  home. 
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HOW  GREATLY  TO  INCREASE  ORAPE-YINES  FROM 

.   LATERALS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Hortiealtaral  Society,  a  Mr..  Pleming  pro- 
duced some  catUngB  6f  rines,  which,  in  five  dajB,  had  formed  roots  as  much  as 
three  inches  long,  and  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  new  process.  The  usual 
methods  of  multiplying  the  vines  are  by  layers,  or  cuttings,  or  eyes,  each  having 
so  limited  an  application,  that  much  time  mast  elapse  before  any  considerable 
number  of  plants  of  a  new  variety  can  be  propsgated.  The  method  pursued  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  is  to  take  advmUage  of  the  laterals  (which  every  vine  may  be  forced 
to  produce  in  abundance),  to  separate  those  laterals  close  to  the  old  wood  as  soon 
as  they  have  three  or  four  leaves,  and  to  strike  them  in  silver  sand  in  the  usual 
way. 

If  a  vine,  says  an  informant,  is  so  closely  covered  with  glass  that  the  air  around 
it  is  always  saturated  with  humidity,  and  if  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun  (the  air 
being  always  warm)  it  breaks  in  the  usual  way ;  bat,  in  a  few  days,  each  shoot 
will  produce  a  lateral  from  the  bottom  of  every  leaf;  these  laterals,  after  growing 
to  a  certain  length,  will  themselves  break  into  fresh  laterals,  and  so  g^wth  goes 
on.  Thus,  a  vine  in  such  a  situation,  having  fifty  eyes,  will  form  fifty  new  shoots ; 
these  shoots,  after  a  time,  will  break  into  at  least  ten  laterals,  and  each  lateral 
may  be  expected  to  produce  half  a  dozem  other  laterals  of  a  second  order.  This 
being  so,  a  single  vine  with  fifty  eves,  may  be  compelled  to  produce  materials  for 
three  thousand  new  plants,  instead  of  its  power  of  multiplication  being  limited  to 
the  original  fifty  eyes,  as  is  the  ease  under  ordinary  eireumstances. 

The  process  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  that  pcactised  in  Messrs.  Weeks' 
nursery,  where  vines  of  the  old  and  new  varieties  are  grown  extensively,  and  Mr. 
Griineberg,  one  of  the  partners,  has  introduced  a  plan  by  which  the  new  varieties 
are  increased  with  great  rapidity,  as  follows :  As  soon  as  they  have  pushed  a  shoot 
a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  long,  it  is  cut  back  to  near  the  base,  and  the  top  is  made 
into  cuttings,  eveiy  one  of  which  strikes,  and  thus  a  great  many  plaats  of  any 
particular  kind  are  obtained  in  one  season.  The  chief  point  is,  to  take  care  to 
start  them  safiiciently  early  to  get  the  young  wood  strong  and  well  ripened  by  the 
autumn. 

In  both  cases,  young,  green  wood  is  employed ;  but  in  the  last  mentioned  place, 
a  shoot  is  itself  divid^  into  cuttings,  each  having  at  least  a  couple  of  eyes ;  and 
there  the  operation  ends.  So  that,  while  in  the  oase  above  supposed  there  is  a 
possibility  of  getting  three  thousand  cuttings  in  a  season  by  the  use  of  laterals^ 
we  could  hardly  expect  more  than  three  hundred  by  merely  dividing  the  first  strong 
shoots  into  cuttings.  We  know  not  whether  these  methods  are  absolutely  new ; 
probably  not,  for  they  are  sueh  as  theory  would  certainly  suggest  if  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  But  they  are  so  far  norel,  that  they  have  not  been  generally 
employed  by  gardeners. 

'  We  say  that  they  are  such  as  theory  would  suggest.  Nothing  is  more  eertun 
than  that  the  greater  and  more  active  the  vitality  of  a  cutting,  the  more  freely 
will  it  become  a  new  individual  by  the  emission  of  roots.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  vitality  is  most  active  in  the  young  shoots  of  plants,  turgid  with  organizable 
matter,  and  abounding  in  nitrogenous  principles.  Therefore  it  is  a  general  axiom 
in  theory,  that  a  young  cutting  will  strike  more  quickly  than  an  M  one ;  that 
wood  will  root  more  readily  than  ripe  wood.  Propi^tion  by  the  eyes  of 
vine  is  indeed,  in  some  degree,  an  evidence  of  this  fact    But  ripe  or  half-ripe 
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wood,  thoof  h  lettt  aetif  e^  Unci  charged  in  the  sriiallest  deff^ree  with  orgaaieable 
and  nitrogeDOos  matters,  is  asoaUj  pr^rred,  and  for  the  foUowing  reason :  It  is 
indispensable  that  some  time  slKKild  elapse  between  planting  a  cutting;  and  its 
emission  of  footSi  daring  which  time  its  vitalitj  must  be  maintained  by  artificicd 
means.  In  many  plants  this  is  an  operation  so  difficnlt  or  Qneertain,  that  Titality 
departs  before  roots  can  c(mie,  and  thns  the  catting  dies.  Wherefore  nearly  ripe 
or  fnlly  ripe  wood  is  often  preferred,  becanse  its  vitality,  althoogh  comparatiyely 
low,  is  more  easily  supported  in  the  absenoe  of  roots  tlMin  if  it  were  yonoger  and 
more  active.  Whether  or  not,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  nee  green,  half-ripe,  or 
l^lly  ripe  wood  for  propagation,  can  only  be  determined  experimentally.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  thus  determined,  and  we  find  one  year  old  wood  used  for  some 
things,  two  jrear  old  wood  for  others  (as  oaks  and  beeches  when  grafted),  while  in 
some  cases  the  quite  green  wood  is  nniversfldly  employed ;  bo  which  latter  class 
tike  Tine  m^  be  now  referred. 

But  is  this  a  good  mode  of  propagating  the  vine  as  well  as  an  easy  t  That  is 
to  say,  will  the  young  plants  obtained  from  green  wo<^  be  as  healthy  as  if  from 
ripe  wood  f  We  understand  that  the  vines  obtained  by  Mr.  Fleming's  process 
are  weakly  the  first  year,  but  become  strong  and  healthy  in  the  second,  if  allowed 
to  break  in  a  cool  house.  Probably  he  has  never  pushed  the  process  to  its  extreme 
limits  by  availing  himself  of  the  third  generation  of  laterals.  Let  us,  however, 
suppose  he  did  \  would  the  consequences  be  injurious.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
they  might  be ;  for  the  laterals -of  the  third  generation,  though  active  enough  at 
first,  would  be  likely  to  indicate  symptoms  of  inherent,  and  possibly  incurable, 
debility,  as  has  occurred  to  the  dahlia  in  cases  of  the  over  multiplication  of  that 
plant. 

This  is  certain,  that  if  vines  are  multiplied  by  the  method  above  described,  and 
are  strack  comparatively  late  in  the  season,  it  will  be  more  difScult  for  them  to 
ripen  their  wood  than  when  coming  from  eyes  in  the  usual  way.  This  is,  however, 
mere  speculation,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  anticipations  are  un- 
founded. 


RED   SPIDER. 


The  little  insect  known  too  well  to  gardeners  under  the  name  of  red  spider, 
has  obtained  its  popular  name  from  the  delicate  web  which  it  spins  on  the  leaves 
which  it  affects,  either  presenting  mere  scattered  threads  or  a  distinct  sac,  though 
it  18  in  reality  a  mite,  and  not  a  spider.  It  is  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  being 
distinguished  by  its  reddish  hue,  which,  however,  varies  with  age  and  other  dp- 
cumstances,  unless  more  than  one  species  is  included  under  the  name,  and  its 
active  habits.  The  leaves  which  it  attacks  have  a  peculiar  mottled  appearance, 
firom  the  exhaustion  of  the  ehlorophylle,  which  at  once  betrays  its  presence.  It  is 
not  confined  to  stoves,  but  is  often  quite  as  prevalent  upon  walls,  or  even  in  the 
open  ground,  occasionally  deetroying  whole  branches  of  the  trees  which  it  affects* 
It  is  especially  abundant  in  dry  weather,  andJn  stoves  in  which  the  air  does  not 
contain  a  proper  degree  of  noisture,  and  is  Isr  more  easily  prevented  than  cured. 
There  are»  indliaed,  remedies  which  are  at  once  fiatal,  as  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur ; 
but  these,  unfortunately,  if  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  iaseot»  often  <kstroy  the 
plant  at  the  same  time ;  or  even  if  the  plant  does  not  suffer,  the  eggs  are  not 
affected,  and  in  a  few  days  the  plague  is  as  bad  as  ever.  If  the  fumes  of  sulphur 
are  used,  it  is  quite  astonishing  to  see  thi»  n^riads  which  sometimes  collect  at  the 
tips  of  decayed  leafstalks,  or  on  the  leaves  themselves,  apparently  not  at  all  the 
worse  for  the  discipline,  if  the  fumes  are  not  extremely  strong.    The  proper  course , 
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however,  is  not  to  hum  the  Balphar,  as  is  practised  hj  many  g^ardeners  with  cer- 
tain destraction  to  their  plants,  but  simplj  to  volatilize  it,  and  if  this  is  done  in  a 
damp  atmosphere,  the  red  spider  cannot  stand  against  it.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  regulate  matters  nicely ;  the  best  remedy,  therefore,  is  prevention  rather  thaa 
care.  Unfortunately,  however,  melons  (which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected), 
require,  in  certain  stages  of  growth,  a  dry  atmosphere,  which  favors  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  red  spider,  while  it  prevents  or  checks  canker  and  mould.  Constant 
syringing  appears  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  to  this  end,  but  as  in  other  cases 
of  disease,  the  very  first  symptom  should  be  carefully  regarded,  and  the  remedy  at 
once  employed.  When  the  leaves  have  once  become  mottled,  they  are  not  in  a  fit 
condition  to  perform  their  especial  functions  properly,  and  even  though  the  syring- 
ing should  be  effectual  in  preventing  any  further  mischief,  it  cannot  replace  the 
unhealthy  with  healthy  tissue.  Other  remedies  have  been  proposed,  as  strong 
tobacco  smoke,  turpentine,  bruised  laurel  leaves,  sublimed  sulphur,  a  solution  of 
soft  soap ;  and  favorable  reports  have  from  time  to  time  been  given  of  all ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  as  many  records  of  failure,  so  that  implicit  con- 
fidence cannot  be  placed  in  any  one  of  them. 

Dbstbtotioh  op  AirT8.^To  an  infusion  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  sliced  qnasia  woods,  or 
shavings,  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  add,  when  cold,  about  half  a  pound  of  honej  or 
molasses.  Place  small  flat  saucers,  half  filled  with  the  sweetened  mixture,  with  short  straws 
floated  upon  it,  in  different  parts  of  the  garden  or  conservatorj,  nnder  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  in  such  position  as  may  facilitate  the  approach  of  the  ants.  These  little  creatures  will 
soon  discover  the  traps,  the  contents  of  which  they  greedily  devour,  despite  the  Intense 
bitterness.  The  destructive  qualities  may  be  increased  bj  the  addition  of  about  half  an 
ounce  of  ferrocjanate  of  potash.  Bee-keepers  alone  need  be  cautious  of  their  stocks,  for  it 
is  equally  fatal  to  this  kindred  tribe  of  useful  insects  ;  but  the  danger  may  be  avoided  by 
a  gauze  or  net  cohering  to  each  saucer,  with  meshes  wide  enough  to  admit  the  intended 
victims,  or  a  olo8e-si<?ve  may  be  used  to  cover  the  traps.  To  prevent  them  climbing  trees, 
nothing  is  hotter  than  a  ring  of  gas  tat  round  the  stem,  which  eifeotually  prevents  their 
mounting. 

To  DBSTBOT  WoHMS  OH  GnAss  Lawhs,  btc. — Of  the  many  methods  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  destroying  worms,  corrosive  sublimate  is  the  most  efficacious.  By  means  of  it. 
may  be  cleared  a  piece  of  grass  from  which  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  the 
worms,  the  surface  of  it  being  always  covered  with  oasts,  and  looked  most  untidy;  but  for 
eighteen  months  after  this  was  applied,  scarcely  a  single  oast  was  to  be  seen.  Use  the 
solution  of  the  oorroeive  sublimate  of  the  strength  of  one  ounce  to  forty  gallons  of  water, 
having  dissolved  the  sublimate  first  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  thoroughly  mixed  it.  The 
requisite  quantity  of  each  being  prepared,  the  whole  shoold  be  well  stirred  together,  and 
ommenoing  at  one  end  of  the  lawn  with  the  watering-pot,  without  a  rose,  let  the  surface 
be  entirely  flooded ;  if  any  part  of  the  ground  is  missed,  the  grass  will  soon  be  as  bad  as 
ever  with  the  worm-oasts*  Directly  after  the  solution  has  been  applied,  the  worms  will 
make  their  aj^pearanoe,  which  have  always  picked  up.  The  dose  may  be  made  sui&ciently 
strong  to  kill  them  on  the  surface,  or  even  in  the  ground ;  but  this  is  attended  with  danger 
to  the  grass,  particularly  on  light  soils.  Picking  them  up  is  the  best.  If  possible,  the  ground 
should  be  gone  over  a  second  time,  after  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days.  Attention  should 
also  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  ground,  which  should  neither  be  soaked  with  rain  nor  parched 
up  with  drought,  but  in  a  middle  state.  Qreat  care  is  at  all  times  necessary  in  using  this 
deadly  poison.    It  is  also  useful  in  destroying  slugs,  etc 
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Bboper^s  Western  Fruit  Booh.    By  B.  J.  Hoopbb»  of  CincinDati.     From  the  press 
of  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.,  1857. 

Ab  a  concise  descriptive  catalogoe  of  fruits,  the  plan  of  this  woric  is  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Without  entering  into  the  minnte  and 
elaborate  descriptions  which  enable  the  pomologist  to  identify  varieties,  it  gives 
snch  prominent  characteristics  of  each  kind  as  will  answer  ordinary  practical 
purposes  of  the  cultivator. 

We  regret  that  the  author  did  not  designate  the  quality  of  each  fruit  by  the 
epithets  recommended  by  the  American  Pomological  Society — "good,"  "very 
good,"  "  best."  This,  however,  will  probably  be  done  in  a  subsequent  edition, 
at  which  time,  no  doubt,  a  careful  revision  will  be  made,  and  sundry  ei'rors  (some 
of  them  typographical)  contained  in  the  present  edition  will  be  corrected.  For 
instance,  the  Sheldon  Pear  is  not  a  foreign  variety,  but  a  native  of  New  York ; 
Beurr6  Preble  is  stated  (at  page  125)  to  be  "not  very  good,"  and  (at  page  130) 
as  being  "  worthy ;"  Doyenne  du  Gomice  is  printed  "  Doyenne  de  Cornice ;" 
"  Triomphe  de  Jordoigne"  should  be  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne ;  "  Camel's  Favorite" 
should  be  Cornell's  Favorite;  the  "Bannet"  Raspberry  should  be  Bamet ;  the 
Gushing  Raspberry  is  not  of  a  "cream  color,"  nor  is  the  French;  both  are  crimson 
varieties. 

Welcoming  as  we  do  every  attempt  to  impart  reliable  information  on  the  topics 
treated  in  this  work,  we  yet  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  our  readers ;  under  this 
impression,  we  must  be  permitted  to  point  out  a  few  peculiarities  of  the  author 
which  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  avoided.  Book  making  is  evidently  a 
new  business  to  Mr.  Hooper,  and  such  being  the  case,  he  will  probably  not  take 
amiss  a  few  remarks  that  occur  after  an  examination  of  his  work. 

However  excellent  the  plan  with  which  the  writer  set  out,  he  has  fallen  into  a 
rambling  and  confused  mode  of  treating  his  subject  which  is  anything  but  satis- 
factory. As  an  instance  (at  pages  160-61),  in  describing  the  "  Glont  Morceau" 
Pear,  we  have  an  account  of  the  "  Winter  Nelis"  at  more  extent  than  the  pear 
under  consideration ;  on  turning  to  Winter  Nelis,  very  little  is  said  about  it,  and 
there  being  no  index,  a  reader  anxious  to  know  all  about  the  latter,  will  have  to 
search  a  long  time  to  find  what  he  wants. 

Under  the  head  of  "  KirUand  Pear,"  we  are  treated  to  the  following  rambling 
"remarks:" — 

<*  Raised  by  Dr.  Klrtland,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  good  pomologist,  a  man  of  very  scientific 
attainments,  and  of  yersatile  talents.  Texture^  line,  melting,  Jaicy,  and  rich.  Flavor ^ 
aromatic,  sweet,  and  in  &e  highest  degree  delioioas.  TVee,  hardy  and  productive.  Obtained 
Drom  the  seed  of  SeckeL  Dr.  Klrtland  has  been  most  sncoessfnl  in  raising  very  yaloable 
and  delicions  cherries  from  the  seed  (which  will  be  noticed, in  their  proper  place),  as  well 
as  some  other  fine  seedling  fruits.  He  is  always  indefatigable  in  the  pursuits  of  horticul- 
ture and  science." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Hooper  luxuriates  on  the  Pear  topic,  and  crowds,  irrelevant  sub- 
jects under  the  descriptions,  which  should  have  been  placed  in  a  separate  chapter. 
As  an  example,  take  the  following^  under  the  head  of  Seckel  Pear  :— 

'<* '  Best  grafted  on  the  apple  (a  singularitj),  reserving  part  of  the  apple  branches,  to  give 
large  siae  and  flavor.'    So  says  Mr.  Gabriel  Bleath,  an  experienced  horticulturist  and  oulti- 


yator,  and  one  of  the  pioneen  of  Ginoiiuiati,  on  flowen  and  frnit,  with  JaB.  Howarth,  and, 
to  be  in  good  company,  maj  I  be  pennitted  to  add  the  anthor  here  P 

In  naming  the  "  Dojem^  Gris  /'Hiver  NoQ¥eaQ,"  the  short  description  U  eked 
oat  as  follows.  As  it  oompliments-  oar  own  labors,  we  oagbt  to  be  satisfied,  but 
why  we  are  introdoced  in  this  particular  place  pozzies  as  a  little ;  and  we  again 
have  to  regret  that  there  is  no  index  to  point  oat  to  admiring  thons^nds  this  bril- 
liant gossip  abont  the  **  Winter  Gray  Dojenn6,"  which  reads  thus : — 

''The  Ghray Doyenne  is  described,  by  Col.  Wilder, in  the  Horticulturut^Hni  efltablished  by 
Downing,  and  wliloh  leading  work  has  also  been  well  conducted  ere^  since,  by  good  theoreti- 
oal  as  wek  as  eminently  p^^iotioal  tmu.  it  is  now  in  good  hands,  and  has,  as  it  deserree,  a 
large  circnlation,  and  stiU  increasing,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  glorionaly  growing  inte- 
rest in  horticulture  and  agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Men  are  beginning  to  get 
their  eyes  open,  at  length,  to  their  highest  welfare,  happiness,  and  wealth.  Fruit  should 
comprise  one-third  of  the  human  diet,  at  least." 

Here  we  have,  in  half  a  page  of  '*  remarks"  on  the  Gray  Doyeiin^,  Colonel  Wilder, 
the  Harttcukurtst,  Downing,  Barry,  the  present  conductor,  large  circulation,  horti- 
culture, agricultare  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  men  with  their  eyes  getting  open, 
human  diet,  good  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  men,  welfare,  happiness,  and  wealth, 
&c.  Ac.  We  ask  Mr.  Hooper  if  this  is  following  good  models  of  book  making  ? 
and  we  ask  him  to  place  such  remarks,  in  the  future  editions,  in  a  preface,  or,  in 
fact,  anywhere  but  in  their  present  places.  Another  objection  to  its  taking  a 
position  as  a  We$Um  Fruit  Book,  will  be  found  in  its  extreme  local  character. 
Everything  is  tested  by  **  Cincinnati"  experience ;  opinions  are  given  as  those  of 
one  section  of  Ohio  only,  and  we  are  left  to  conjectare  as  to  wh^  will  suit  other 
"  Western  States."  The  time  for  all  the  rest  of  the  great  West,  cannot  be  rega- 
lated  by  a  Cincinnati  clock.  Mr.  Hooper  will  do  well  to  remeo^er  these  particu- 
lars, which  we  mention  in  all  charity,  and  as  in  duty  bound.  We  hare  seen  but 
one  copy  of  the  work,  and  this  was  accidentally  picked  np  on  the  shelves  of  a 
public  library,  and  sent  oat  to  us. 

The  few  fruit  illustrations  are  very  creditable ;  the  portraits  of  the  Cincinnati 
$avans  we  are  less  able  t^  recogniae.  Surely,  the  expression  of  Mr.  Loagworth's 
face  has  been  altered  in  the  engraving  process ;  Mr.  Ernst  we  should  not  be  able 
to  distinguish ;  Dr.  Warder  looks  well  and  yoang,  and  as  active  aa  ever.  The  fraita 
on  the  table  around  which  those  centlemen  are  grouped,  are  more  natural,  bat>  as  it 
was  not  the  season,  probably,  there  is  an  omission  of  the  strawberry,  pistillate, 
and  staminate,  for  which  this  part  of  onr  parish  is  so  famous,  and  where,  while  we 
write,  this  pleaaant  febrifuge  is  doubtless  in  its  uaual  abundance. 


PiCKUKO  Walkuts. — ^A  lady  of  great  experience  in  such  matters,  gives  the  following  leoeipt 
for  pickling  walnuts :  "  Gather  them  dry,  prick  them  through  with  a  laige  pin  two  or  three 
times,  put  them  into  salt  and  water,  shift  them  eveiy  three  days  for  a  lortAi^ht^  put  them 
into  a  Aeve,  aad  let  them  stand  a  day  in  the  air,  and  then  pnt  thoft  fato  aaeartiMM  jar. 
Boil  as  much  vinegar  as  will  eover  then  well,  pour  it  boiling  hot  over  them,  let  tlkem  stand 
three  days,  then  put  them  Into  a  sieve,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  air  another  day;  then 
take  to  every  quart  of  fresh  vinegar  that  may  be  wanted,  half  an  ptinoe  of  blaok  noatacd 
seed,  half  an  ounce  of  horseradish  out  into  slices,  a  quarter  of  a^  ounce  of  long  pepper, 
three  cloves  of  garlic,  a  dozen  doves,  four  or  five  pieces  of  raw  ginger,  and  a  few  eschalots; 
boil  these  ten  minutes,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  over  your  walnuts ;  let  it  stand  a  fortnight, 
then  put  them  into  bottles  corked  close,  and  cover  the  corks  with  resin.  They  will  keep 
for  years." 
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Tbb  Wsatber.— On  this  firnitftil  topio,  we  may  say,  that  up  to  June  22,  we  hare  had,  in 
this  regioDf  a  tmly  rainy  Beaton^  snch  as  many  believe  existo  in  the  tropics.  Ti&ere  hare  fallen, 
np  to  the  abore  date,  in  the  past  month,  7.01  inches  of  water ;  and,  in  liaj,  we  had  6.43 
inches,  making  nearly  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  in  two  months-^notwithstanding  which, 
the  prospect  of  fruit  continues  good.  Strawberries  hare  been  abundant  and  dear.  Cher- 
ries were  injured  with  the  wet,  and  rotted  on  the  trees.  The  summer  and  autumn  fruits 
promise  well. 

In  May,  1855,  rain  fell  to  the  depth  of  6.53  inches,  and  in  June,  of  the  same  year,  8.07 ; 
in  July,  6.50.  In  1855,  this  great  amount  of  rain  was  followed  by  an  arid  summer,  which 
it  may  be  well  to  proTide  for  the  coming  season. 


Tbtal  of  Kbapebs,  Mowsbs,  btc. — The  first  national  field  trial  of  reapers,  mowers,  Ac,  by 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  will  come  off  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  the  present 
month,  and  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by  farmers  and  inventors.,  The  exact 
date  Ss  not  ascertained  when  we  write,  but  July  6th  to  the  13th  is  nam'ed ;  the  precise  time 
was  to  be  fixed  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ascertained  when  the  crops  would  be  ready  for  the 
harvest.    We  since  learn  it  is  the  13th. 
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Tbb  Fifth  AinruAL  Faib  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  during  the  fall,  and  will  embrace  "  a  national  trial,  in  the  field,  of  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery." 

FBorr-TRBB8.^-The  New  York  JovmtU  of  Commerce  says :  **  The  importations  of  foreign 
fruit-tiees  and  seeds,  this  spring,  now  nearly  over,  are  estimated  to  have  been  at  least  fifty 
per  oent.  in  excess  of  those  of  any  former  year ;  and  this  branch  of  horticulture  is  fast 
acquiring  importance.  The  destruction  of  trees  by  the  severity  of  the  two  last  winters,  and 
the  rapid  settlement  of  Western  lands,  but  more  thayi  all,  the  encouragement  to  the  culture 
of  domestic  fruit  afforded  by  the  formation  of  numerous  agricultural  societies  throughout 
the  country,  have  given  an  impetus  to  this  business  whioh  is  quite  unprecedented.  Trees 
are  imported  in  bales  and  cases,  chiefly  from  France,  England,  and  Scotland ;  and  seeds  are 
invoioed  by  the  ton.*' 

Thb  Latb  Wibtbb,  Bic. — A  valued  correspondent  says :  "  I  would  advise  you  to  repeat 

your  trip  to  Cuba  next  fall,  to  get  away  fr«m  our  Nova  Zembla  winter.    The  last  exceeded 

all  in  my  memory.    It  has  actually  killed  several  of  the  oldest  paper-mulberries  in  Newark, 

N.  J.,  streets,  and  at  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  I  observed  no  indication  of  life  in  two  venerable  oatalpas 

J#    whioh  must  have  braved  thirty  or  forty  winters,  facing  N.  N.  W.  Mt 

A        **  My  last  advertisement  paid  well,  for  many  Ofders  referred  to  the '  Hcrticultmiti  for  ApriL' "    fl) 
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Qo0Sip. — ^The  foreign  papers  saytliat  MessrB.  Sohroeder  and  DnBch  make  it  apparent  that 
meat  may  be  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time  in  filtered  air.  The  filtration  is  eifected  bj  yery 
simple  means,  namely :  panels  of  cotton  wadding  to  the  safe  or  closet  in  whioh  the  meat  is 
hang.  Butchers'  meat  has  risen  to  so  extremely  high  a  price  in  Paris,  that  there  has  been 
some  talk  of  the  Imperial  Government  undertaking  to  sell  preserved  fresh  meat  at  a  reason- 
able rate.— A  new  jam,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  sent  from  Mexico  to  the  Aoadteie  at 
Paris.  It  is  of  prodigious  sise  (two  mitres  fifty-one  centimetres  long,  eighty-nine  centimMres 
circumference),  and  weighs  eighty-six  kilogrammes.  Borne  of  the  academicians  say  it  is 
rather  a  rhizome  than  a  root ;  not  a  yam,  but  a  hitherto  undetermined  vegetable  (perhaps  a 
diatcarea) — a  question  to  be  settled  by  botanists.  In  Mexico,  as  we  are  informed,  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  for  the  roots  to  grow  to  a  length  of  four  metres.  They  are  a  palatable 
article  of  food,  notwithstanding  their  sise.-***Macbride^8  flax  scutching  machine  cleans 
more  than  five  hundred  pounds  of  fibre  in  ten  hours,  and  when  driven  to  the  utmost,  will 
turn  out  nine  hundred  pounds  in  the  same  space  of  time.    Compared  with  hand-labor, 

there  is  a  gain  of  more  than  half  in  favor  of  the  machine — at  least,  so  say  the  initiated. 

Mr.  R.  Brrington,  a  name  well  known  to  gardeners,  says,  in  a  late  article  on  peach  pruning, 
"  there  Is  no  occasion  for  much  fuss  about  it.  Trees  have  been  repeatedly  seen  beaiii^ 
better  crops,  badly  pruned,  than  those  which  had  received  the  most  scientific  knifing.  This, 
however,  does  not  prove  that  pruning  is  quite  immaterial,  but  that  it  is  not  the  'keystone' 
of  the  arch.  Young  peach-trees,  as  soon  as  they  have  gvown  one  year  horn  the  bud,  are 
termed  '  maidens.'  They  have  one  straight  shoot,  with  generally  a  few  side-spray.  Below 
this  latter  are  generaUy  four  or  five  dominant  side-buds  which  have  never  sprouted,  and 
the  pruning  knife  is  generally  entered  immediately  above  these.  In  the  second  year,  the 
tree  sprouts  from  three  to  five  shoots,  according  to  its  power,  and  these  are  pruned  back  in 
the  rest  season  for  a  double  reason— to  remove  ill-ripened  portions,  and  to  cause  the  tree  to 
branch  mwe,  in  order  to  cover  the  wall.  Henceforth,  the  thing  gradually  assumes  the  charac- 
ter <rf  a  fruit  question  rather  than  one  about  wood,  and  t)ie  business  is,  that  whilst  every 
regard  is  paid  to  the  bearing  wood,  attention  is  also  given  to  a  proper  succession  of  wood 

shoots." A  letter  writer,  addressing  the  U.  8.  Patent  Ofllce,  from  Kerr  County,  Texas, 

expresses  surprise  that  that  department  has  not  noticed  the  pecan-nut,  which  grows  abund- 
antly in  Texas.  About  200,000  bushels  of  the  nut  have  been  exported  from  that  State  to 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  producing  $400,000.  One  tree  will  often  produce  ham  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels,  worth  from  $30  to  $40.— r— A  pretty  philosophical  toy  is  exhibited  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  a  toy  balloon,  and  is  a  Paris  invention,  made  of  India-rubber,  filled  with 
common  burning  gas.  The  levity  of  the  gas  carries  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  window  where 
it  is  exhibited,  when  it  rebounds  and  descends  again,  keeping  up  this  motion  continually. 
The  invention  is  better  than  a  kite,  f6r  it  depends  upon  no  current  of  air  to  make  it  ascend 
and  it  can  be  fastened  by  a  string  to  a  child's  hand,  or  the  button-hole  of  his  Jacket,  and  be 
made  to  follow  all  his  movements. The  California  Agricultural  Society  speaks  of  a  remark- 
able case  of  success  in  the  product  of  the  bee :  Mr.  Briggs,  of  San  Jos^,  brought  oat  with 
him,  the  last  year,  firom  the  States,  a  large  swarm  of  bees ;  fVom  this  one  swarm,  e»^t 
$warm$  were  hived  the  first  season.  There  is  no  parallel  case  to  such  a  prodoot  on  record, 
and  the  same  prolific  character  is  manifest  In  all  natural  history  there  as  weU  aa  in  the 

products  of  farm,  grain  field,  and  orchard. ^The  Committee  who  report  to  the  Society, 

went  to  see  a  Spanish  Don,  and  there  they  found  the  Ibllowing  matter  of  interest  to  relate : 
**  A  two  year  old  griisly  bear,  having  been  eaugkt  in  the  barley-field  the  night  prevkms  to 
our  arrival,  the  natives  belonging  to  the  establishment  amused  themselves^  just  after  we 
came  up,  by  tying  the  ibre-leg  of  a  bullock  to  the  hind-leg  of  the  bear.  After  ffundiy  toss- 
ings  and  huggings,  while  we  were  faring  sumptuously  at  the  table  of  the  Doa,  his  bearship,  a 
we  were  informed,  took.  Just  one  kom  too  much,  and  died  firam  the  effliwt  of  an  extemporary    f  ^ 
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bowel  oomplamt.*' ^The  applioation  of  gas  to  oookii\g  has  been  made  with  saooeas  in  this 

oounii7»  and  tm  heating  imall  greenbooaea^  it  ia  believed  to  be  yaluable.  In  England,  neat 
library  Ublea  aie  made  with  bathwater  pipes  beneath,  which  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of 

a  loom;  they  may  be  heated  from  the  kitchen  fire. A  border  of  high  or  standard  roses 

is  improved  by  planting  among  the  stems  mahonias ;  the  bareness  of  the  border  and  lower 
parts  of  the  stems,  is  thus  taken  off,  as  it  is  thos  effeotoally  filled  up  with  foliage.-^— The 
Bmperor  fountain  at  Chatsworth  is  of  snoh  force,  that  it  is  calculated  the  water  eeeapes  at 
the  rate  <^  a  hundred  miles  per  minute,  rising  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  sizty-seren 

leet. DnriBg  inclement  spring  weather,  many  stocks  of  bees  in  oommon  hivee  require 

feeding  mom  abundantly  than  can  be  accomplished  by  pipes  of  elder  and  other  primitive 
oontrivanoes.  A  good  plan  to  feed  stocks  in  the  common  bell-shaped  hives,  is  to  cut  a  small 
hole  in  the  top,  drive  three  flat-headed  nails  around  it,  standing  up  half  an  inch ;  on  these 
lay  a  piece  of  empty  comb,  the  upper  cells  of  which  can  be  filled  with  syrup,  and  the  whole 
covered  closely  wi^  an  empty  hive.  The  bees  will  readily  take  down  a  pound  of  syrup  a 
4ay*  When  uot  required,  a  cork  secures  the  hole.— —-The  rose  Isabella  Gray,  from  this 
oountiy,  has  become  a  great  favorite  abroad.  It  is  tea  scented,  and  they  say  of  it,  **  a  real 
yellow  rose  at  last."— ^At  a  late  London  exhibition,  a^^aidener  exhibited  a  fruiting  branch 
of  the  Boyal  George  Peach,  from  a  tree  fifty  years  old.  At  the  same  table  were  two  glased 
plates  of  singularly  beautiful  anaiamiMml  /eopss,  prepared  and  painted  on  by  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevil,  This  is  a  new  process,  by  which  the  web  between  the  veins  is  not  destroyed,  but 
looks  as  if  the  leaves  were  first  divested  of  the  outer  skin  or  covering,  and  the  rest  bleached 
white  like  a  piece  of  Madder,  with  the  mid-ribs  and  all  the  veins  as  distinct  as  if  the  web 
was  destroyed.  On  these  bleached  leaves  her  ladyship  painted  various  beautiful  designs 
and  writings,  which  were,  much  admired.-^^If  you  have  not  a  blind  to  protect  your  camel- 
lias from  the  sun,  melt  some  Jelly  me,  with  scarcely  any  water  (say  half  a  gallon  of  it), 
and  use,  say  half  a  pint  of  water.  If  you  have  not  Jelly  size^  use  glue  or  other  sise,  so  as 
to  make  »  strong  solution.  Into  that  quantity,  place  about  the  siie  of  a  walnut  of  whittl- 
ing, half  a  drachm  glass  of  turpentine,  and  as  much  boiled  Unseed  oil.  Stir  it  all  well 
tc^ther,  and,  when  very  hot,  draw  it  over  the  glass  when  dry,  and,  if  possible,  when  the 
sun  is  shining.  This,  put  on  outside,  will  remain  until  the  heavy  rains  of  autumn  help  to 
loosen  it.  Placed  inside,  it  will  vemain  longer.  If  daubed  with  a  dry  brush  as  put  on,  it 
will  look .  like  rough  glass.  A  little  soda  in  water  wUl  soon  remove  it  when  that  is 
necessary.— At  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  garden  is  an  eztensire  peach-house,  almost 
wholly  filled  hy  one  tree,  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  feet  in  the  spread  of  its  branches, 
and  from  seventeen  to  twenty  foot  in  height ;  and  it  may,  indeed,  be  termed  the  perfection 
of  a  peaoh-tme,  for  its  sise  is  only  equalled  by  the  quantity  of  fruit  it  produoes-^frtnn 
seventy  to  eighty  donn  annually.— ^Prof*  Henalow's  DicHemartf  of  Bctamc  TVnu,  com- 
menced several  yean  since  in  ICaund's  BoianUt  and  Botanic  Garden  (but,  we  believe,  not 
ioompleted  tiiera),  has  now  appeared  in  a  separate  volume,  published  by  Ghioombridge,  London. 

^The  museiy  established  in  Algeria  by  the  French  Government,  at  the  instance  of  the 

fiocitt^  d'Acclimation,  pioepets  with  some  of  its  productions.  Three  plants  of  Caoutchouc 
(FfciM  stotfica},  brought  from  Coiomandel  twelve  years  ago,  are  now  *^  nearly  ten  mMres 
high,  and  eighty  oentimMres  in  droumfevence  at  cue  ,mdtve  from  the  ground,  and  the 
hfaachea,  extending  horisontaUy,  cover  a  great  spaoe."  These  trees  were  tapped  in  18ft6, 
in  order  that  specimens  of  Algerine  Caoutchouc  might  appear  in  the  Parts  BxhiUtion.  The 
Crdon  ubiftrmm  (from  China)  is  also  snecessfrtl,  having  begun  to  yield  fruit,  and  the  sngar- 
■oigho.  "  This  latter  pUnt,"  says  M.  Hacdy,  the  dineeter,  *"  secretes  on  the  swfisce  of  ite 
stalks,  at  full  maturity,  a  white  rssinoos  powder,  from  which  oaadles  eonld  be  made.  A 
hectare  of  sorgho  gives  more  than  a  hundred  kilogrammes  of  this  substanoe."  As  yet,  the 
altempte  made  to  aeoUmatlae  waj(  and  tallow-bearing  plaat8»  the  gutia  persha  and  Psdru* 
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vian  bark,  have  failed. There  is  a  project  for  starting  a  manafaotoi7  of  perfomes  in 

Algeria,  originating  in  M.  MiUon's  ingenious  researches.  In  a  description  of  his  proeess, 
we  are  told  that,  "to  avoid  the  alterations  which  flowers  undergo  on  diying  or  distillation, 
he  separates  the  aromatic  part  by  dissolving  it  in  a  very  volatile  liquid,  which  Is  afterwards 
expelled  hy  distillation.  With  such  a  solvent,  the  distillation  is  attended  by  no  inconve- 
nience, for  it  may  be  ];>erformed  at  a  low  temi>eratare."  The  best  solvents  are  ether  and 
'sulphuret  of  carbon.  **  Properljr  managed,  there  is  very  little  loss  of  the  s<dvent,  and  the 
distillation  is  rapidly  performed,  much  more  rapidly,  and  with  a  larger  quantity  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  than  by  the  ordinary  method.  But  the  gathering  of  the  flowers  should  be  done 
at  the  proper  time  of  day  for  each  flower.  Thus,  the  carnation  gives  off  its  perftime  after 
an  exposure  of  two  or  three  hours  to  the  sun.  Roses,  on  the  contrary,  Should  be  gathered 
in  the  morning  as  soon  as  well  open ;  the  Jasmine  before  sunrise."  By  this  process,  the 
perfdme  becomes  isolated,  and  may  be  kept  exposed  to  the  air  for  years  without  alteration. 
The  project  becomes  important  by  the  side  of  the  fact,  that  the  annual  value  of  t&e  x>erftime8 

exported  from  France  is  30,000,000  francs. The  Institute  of  British  Architects  announoe, 

as  subjects  for  future  prizes :  ''The  Application  of  Wrought  Iron  to  Structural  Purposes  ;*' 
"  The  Influence  of  Local  Materials  on  Bnglish  Architecture  ;*'  and  they  promise  a  tangible 
honor  "  for  the  best  design  in  not  less  than  flve  drawings,  for  a  marine  sanitarium,  or  build- 
ing for  the  temporary  residence  of  a  limited  nvmber  of  convalescents  belonging  to  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  classes  of  society."  The  Institute  do  not  oonftne  themselves  to  the  merely 
useftd,  as  ICr.  Papworth's  paper  lately  read  before  them,  on  ''Beauty  in  Arohiteoture  and  its 
Alliance  with  the  Past,"  abundantly  testifies.— ^-Certain  agricultural  chemists  in  France 
have  discovered  that  pounded  glass  is  profltlible  in  cultivation  of  the  land ;  and  M.  Paul 
Thdnard  is  milking  experiments,  on  a  great  scale,  with  the  pulverised  slag  of  blast  furnaces. 
This  slag  he  believes  to  be  equivalent  to  feldspathic  rook,  and  eminently  attaokable  by  the 
agents  present  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere ;  for  the  constituents  are  silicates,  anhydrous 
potash,  and  iron.  He  has  set  up  the  necessary  machinery  for  pulverizing  the  stubborn 
lumps,  and  promiiTes  to  publish  his  results  as  soon  as  they  are  justified  by  practice.  Should 
they  confirm  the  results  obtained  on  a  smaller  seaie,  what  an  opening  there  will  be  for  a 
new  branch  of  industry,  in  the  preparation  of  a  fertilizer  firom  heaps  of  refuse  at  present 

regarded  as  a  nuisance ! ^Meteoric  stones  lead  to  the  strong  inference  that  the  materials 

of  the  moon  are  exact  representatives  of  our  system ;  lor  up  to  the  present  time,  no  element 
has  been  found  in  a  meteorite  that  has  not  its  counterpart  on  the  earth  ;  we  certainly  have 
the  proof,  at  least  as  far  as  we  may  ever  expect  to  get  it,  that  some  materials  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  universe  are  identioal  with  those  of  our  earth.-— —i>t^a  IMm6  is  the  name  of  a 
canvas  sold  in  England,  prepared  from  hair  and  wool— a  perfect  non-oondnotor  of  heat  and 
cold,  keeping  a  fixed  temperature.  It  is  adapted  to  <preserving  fruits  and  floweis  from  the 
soorohing  rays  of  the  sun,  from  wind,  from  attacks  of  insects,  and  from  morning  frost.  It  is 
two  yards  wide,  and  may  be  hiad  of  any  required  length,  at  about  thirty-seven  oents  per  ywd 

run.    It  would  be  well  for  some  of  our  seed-store  men  to  introduce  it. Prof.  Qeorge  Wilson, 

of  Edinburgh,  writing  on  the  physioal  sciences,  happily  remarks :  "  A  oatUe  dealer  will 
give  you  one  calf  which  shall  oertalnly,  in  course  of  time,  prove  a  bountifril  yielder  of  milk 
and  oream ;  another,  which  shall  as  certainly  be  a  fatted  ox  when  three  yeais  old ;  a  third, 
whioh  shall  by-andrby  be  a  match  for  a  horse  at  the  plough.  The  Yorkshire  broadeloth 
maken  choose  by  preference  the  long-stapled  wool  of  sheep  fed  plentifully  upon  artifleial 
grasses,  turnips,  and  the  like.  The  Welsh  blanket  makers,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  the 
shorter  wool  of  sheep  cropping  the  natural  grass  of  the  hills ;  whilst  the  Scotch  tartan 
shawl  weavers  work  only  with  Australian  or  Saxon  wools.  In  like  manner,  the  comb-  { 
i|l  maken  will  tell  you  that  the  faimen  are  injuring  them,  by  multiplying  breeds  of  cattle 
w    which  qaickly  fatten,  and  are,  in  consequence,  kUled  before  their  homs  are  well  grown ; 
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and  tbos6  Bame  indnstrialiBts  will  omiouslj  diatinguish  between  the  tortoise-shell  from  one 
region  of  the  sea  and  that  from  another.  I  should  never  end,  were  I  to  pursue  this  matter." 
Let  those  illustrations  suffioe  to  show  that  living  organisms  are  not  only  Industrialists  like 
ourselves,  and,  in  many  cases,  more  skilful  artists,  but  are  also  machines  and  apparatus 
which,  within  certain  wide  limits,  we  can  wield  at  will. 


Gboupiho  akd  Blxsdiho. — "There  are  few  things,*'  says  a  recent  writer,  "  requiring  more 
oareful  consideration,  prudent  forethought,  and  a  clearer  perception  of  ultimate  results,  and 
the  grouping  and  blending  of  these  with  surrounding  circumstances,  than  the  fixing  on  sites 
for  gardens,  mansions,  and  ornamental  buildings.  For  want  of  a  thorough  appreciation 
even  of  the  minutin  of  detail,  the  greatest  artists  have  sometimes  committed  great  errors, 
so  great  that  the  humblest  man,  without  a  hundredth  part  of  their  genius  and  intelligence, 
oannot  but  perceive  them.  Hence  we  find  gardens  that  cannot  be  supplied  with  water  but 
at  an  expense  that  sets  adrift  all  the  maxims  of  a  severe  economy ;  and  others,  again,  from 
which  early  productions  are  expected,  inclining  to  the  north,  and  in  a  position  where  they 
are  sure  to  be  visited  by  early  autumn  and  late  spring  frosts.  Hence,  again,  we  find  man- 
sions at  times  from  which  the  finest  views  of  the  surrounding  scenery  are  excluded,  as  if  on 
purpose  they  should  merely  be  seen  from  some  sequestered  comer  of  the  demesne ;  or  we 
find  a  beautiful  lake,  formed  at  great  expense,  but  holding  such  a  relative  position  to  the 
mansion  that  the  residents  there  must  ascend  pretty  well  to  the  roof  before  they  are  cheered 
with  the  expanse  of  its  calm  or  rippling  waters." 

FuoRSiA  Treatxbitt  ur  Autumk. — Place  your  fuchsias  where  they  will  be  A&fe  from  ttoaiy 
outting  off  part  of  the  weaker  points  of  shoots,  and  keeping  the  roots  dryish.  About  March, 
or  the  end  of  February,  prune  back  the  shoots  to  short  or  long  spurs,  according  as  you  want 
your  plants  to  grow  upright  in  the  bush,  or  wide  at  the  bottom,  in  the  pyramidal  form.  If 
naked  at  bottom,  unless  you  wish  to  make  standards,  you  had  better  cut  down  altogether, 
and  get  a  fresh,  strong  shoot  to  start  afresh  with.  Water  a  few  days  after  pruning.  When 
the  young  shoots  are  coming  away  freely,  and  from  one  to  several  inches  in  length,  repot, 
by  getting  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  the  old  soil,  and  replace  in  clean,  similar-sized  pots.  If  the 
plants  are  young,  th^y  will  want  larger  pots  in  about  six  weeks.  Rich  soil  and  manure- 
waterings  at  times  will  then  give  you  abundance  of  fine  flowers. 

Ahswbbs  to  Cosbbspondsnts.  Sebdlivo  Bveborbbvs. — ^*  Inquirer,"  by  reCprence  to  MoMa- 
hon*s  Gardening^will  find  his  advice  dlffens  from  many  others  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
he  is  right.  He  says :  "  The  true  method  of  treating  seedling  pines  and  firs,  is  frequently 
during  the  summer  months,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  to  sift  some  loose  earth  over  them 
in  the  seed  beds  till  it  oomes  up  to  the  seed  leaves,  by  which  the  stems  are  protected,  short- 
ened without  disturbing  their  roots  or  ohecking  their  growth ;  it  tends,  also,  to  keep  the 
moisture  confined  to  the  earth,  by  preventing  its  too  sudden  evaporation,  and  the  loose  sifted 
mould  attracts  the  dews  and  imbibes  the  rains,  when  such  fall,  by  which  means  the  plants 
are  kept  cool,  moist,  and  in  a  constant  growing  state."  By  this  treatment,  much  better 
plants  may  be  grown  than  by  removing  them  from  the  seed  beds  too  soon. 

Tanainfa  Box-Booxkos. — June  is  a  proper  time  to  trim  box-edgings,  but  early  in  July  will 
stiU  answer.  Take  advantage  of  the  first  moist  weather  that  occurs  after  the  middle  of 
June  ;  for  if  done  in  dry  or  parching  weather,  they  are  apt  to  turn  foxy,  and  thus  lose  much 
of  their  beauty.  Neat  cutting,  even  at  top  and  on  both  sides,  and  two  or  three  inches  high, 
and  two  broad,  is  sufficient.  Higher  than  this  and  broader,  they  assume  a  clumsy  appear- 
ance, and  deprive  the  beds  and  borders  of  that  apparent  roundness  so  necessary  to  set  them 
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off  to  adyantage.    Clip  again  early  in  September,  as  before,  in  moist  weather,  and  the  plants 
will  put  on  a  fresh  appearance  before  winter. 

St&awbbbbies. — I  have  always  regarded  the  distinction  of  the  seznal  character  of  the 
strawberry  as  being  important  in  selecting  plants  for  a  snccessfnl  bearing  plantation. 
Wishing  to  plant,  I  went  to  the  Cliflton  Nnrseries,  near  Cincinnati,  and  procured  of  one  of 
the  proprietors  a  small  lot  of  plants,  oonsisting  of  MoAvOy's  Superior,  Burr's  New  Pine,  and 
Large  Early  Scarlet.  At  another  place  I  procured  Horey's  S^Mling. .  I  also  risited  Mr. 
Longworth*8  garden,  where  I  receired  some  of  Longworth*s  Prolific.  Now,  there  are  fir9 
kinds,  and  how  did  they  turn  out  f  I  planted  them  in  separate  rows.  Horey's  Seedling 
and  McAvoy's  Superior,  both  bore  pistillate  flowers,  as  I  expected.  The  row  that  was  to  be 
Large  Early  Scarlet,  instead  of  bearing  staminate,  also  bore  pistillate  flowers.  The  row  of 
Burr's  New  Pine  bore  part  pistillate  and  part  staminate,  and,  the  strangest  of  all.  Long- 
worth's  Prolific  (hermaphrodite)  bore  all  pistillate  flowen.  Now,  we  do  not  like  to  accuse 
nurserymen  who  profess  to  do  business  on  correct  principles  of  dishonesty  or  stupidity. 
But  Mr.  Longworth's  own  favorite  Hermaphrodite — what  shall  we  say  f  Has  it  changed 
sexual  character,  or  is  there  a  mistake  in  his  own  garden  that  his  head  gardener  is  not 
aware  of.    Who  can  explain  ? 

In  forcing  the  strawberry  under  glass  (there  being  no  insects  to  carry  the  pollen  finom  the 
staminate  plants  to  the  pistillate),  it  is  a  burdensome  task  to  hare  to  do  it  by  hand ;  will 
the  Hermaphrodite  therefore  fructify,  having  both  organs  perfect  f  If  the  editor  will  append 
a  note  of  explanation,  he  will  confer  a  favor  on  a  subscriber  and  a  tyro  in  horticulture. 

C.  Lbgo,  M.  B. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  regard  the  sexual  differences  of  the  strawberry.  A 
pistillate  strawberry  plant  will  produce  fruit  occasionally  when  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
pollen  from  the  staminate,  but,  only  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  when  the  plants  are  in 
very  favorable  circumstances,  and  even  then,  are  usually  deformed,  and  inferior  in  sise  to 
properly  fertilised  specimens. 

There  is  usually  a  considerable  degree  of  constancy  in  the  sexual  character  of  the  straw- 
berry, but  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  idea  of  its  changing  occasionally ;  no  i>art 
of  a  flower  is  so  liable  to  change  its  fonn  as  the  stamen.  A  pistillate  blossom  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hermaphrodite,  with  the  anthers  abortive,  which  nature  evidently  intended 
should  be  fully  developed  if  circumstances  should  so  favor.  As  a  rule,  regard  the  sexes  as 
constant,  but  be  prepared  to  admit  the  exceptions. 

(W.  E.).  The  best  American  book  on  insects  is,  undoubtedly,  Harris's — published'  in 
Boston.  Fitch's  RspcrtSf  published  at  Albany,  are  also  valuable,  and  Westwood  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  For  the  birds  of  America,  Wilson  and  Nuttall.  The  prices  yoa 
must  ascertain  from  the  booksellers.  Wilson's  great  work  may  be  proeared  In  ootavo. 
Audubon,  we  need  scarcely  name,  as  you  must  be  familiar  with  its  value. 

(A  Ladt  Svbscbibbb,  Virginia).  Ferns  will  probably  be  your  beet  plants  for  rock-work, 
provided  it  is  shady  and  moist.  The  new  vervain-leaved  verbena,  Imperatrioe  Elisabeth^ 
is  admirably  adapted,  as  are  the  other  kinds  also.  The  beautiful  little  ivy-leaved  antir- 
rhirum,  called  the  Wandering  Jew,  will  grow  well,  and  be  highly  ornamental.  Vines  of 
many  kinds  should  be  mixed  among  the  other  plants,  such  as  are  known  and  accessible. 
The  "  Clover  Hill  Seedling  Strawberry"  is  not  cultivated  yet  for  sale,  that  we  have  heard  of. 

"  The  Most  MAOKiKiCBirT." — We  scarcely  can  say,  but,  as  we  write,  we  are  inclined  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  leaf  and  flowers  of  the  Magnolia  macrophylla  (large-leafed  Magnolia) 
as  the  meet  magnificent  objects  in  the  floral  adornments  of  June.  Specimens  from  this 
perfectly  hardy  tree  are  before  us — the  flowers  literally  as  large  as  a  bucket ;  the  tree  fh>m 
which  they  were  taken  is  twenty«five  years  old. 
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(A.  B.  B.)  Tou  will  find  Swift's  Lawn  Mower  AdTeriised  in  pnTious  nnmben.  AddrosB 
the  maker,  Fiahkill  Landing,  New  York. 

Chbbbibs. — vThere  is  no  better  gnide  to  tke  trimming  and  jiinohing  of  ohenry-trees  than 
Bany's  fhtit  Book,  and,  generally,  we  may  say  with  a  neighbor :  "  It  is  about  the  only  book 
that  can  be  generally  nndentood.'^ 

The  Golpbh  Haxbvbo  Grapi,  which  it  was  expected  woald  have  been  offered  to  the  public 
last  foil,  has  not  yet  been  "let  ont,"  bnt  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  England,  adrertise  it  as  to  be 
ready  on  the  15th  of  this  month  (Jaly),  price  twenty-one  shillings  each — "one  over  or 
three  to  the  trade,  with  special  terms  when  twenty-five  and  upwards  are  ordered  at  the 
same  time."  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  great  value.  It  is  a  superb  fruit,  and  the  advertisers, 
who  are  backed  by  the  awards  of  numerous  societies,  say : — 

"  In  hardiness  of  constitution,  freeness  of  setting  its  fruit,  sixe  of  bunch  and  berry,  and 
fineness  of  flavor,  it  is  equal  to  the  Black  Hamt)arg,  with  the  distinction  of  being,  when 
fully  ripe,  of  a  beautiful  amber  color,  thus  at  once  showing  it  to  be  a  first-class  fruit,  alto- 
gether distinct  from  all  other  light-colored  grapes,  mid  well  adapted  either  for  a  greenhouse 
or  for  forcing." 


Catalogdes,  sto.,  bbcbivbd. — Godfrey's  Narrative  of  the  Last  Grinnell  Arctic  Exploring 
Expedition.     Philadelphia,  1857.    Quite  an  amusing  account. 

Circular  o(  Bhepphard's  Forwarding  and  Commission  Horticultural  Nursery  and  Seed 
Agency,  159  Front  Street,  New  York.    A  novel  and  important  business. 

Carolina  Sports,  by  Land  and  Water,  including  Incidents  of  Devil  Fishing.  By  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Elliott,  of  Beaufort,  S.  C.  Second  edition.  .This  is  a  most  spirited  account  of  sports 
as  new  to  the  world  generally  as  they^ire  graphic  and  entertaining.  Written  by  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  with  every  appliance  at  hand,  we  are  free  to  say  the  sketches  equal  any- 
thing penned  by  the  celebrated  English  writer,  "  Nimrod."  Why  it  is  not  more  known  at 
the  North  Is  a  mystery  to  us,  though  printed  in  New  York  at  the  Steam  Power-Press  of 
Trehem  and  Williamson,  47  Ann  Street. 

Report  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  on  Algerian  Cotton  Culture.    By  the  same  author. 

The  Elliott  Letters  of  Agricola.    By  the  same  author. 

Address  to  the  Imperial  and  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  read  before  them  at 
Paris,  July  4^  1855.  By  the  same.  Commissioner  of  South  Carolina  .to  the  Universal  Ex- 
hibition. Mr.  Elliott  read  this  in  French,  if  we  remember  rightly,  and  was  complimented 
on  its  purity  of  diction,  and  his  perfect  pronunciation  of  the  language. 

Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the  Eighth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Warren  County  (Ohio) 
Agricultural  Society,  September,  1857.  We  note,  with  thanks,  numerous  premiums  here 
also,  of  volumes  of  the  Horticulturist. 

Supplement  aux  Catalogues  de  Yilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cie.,  Qual  de  la  Messagerie,  30,  k 
Paris. 

Prix-Courant  de  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Horticulteur  a  Gand  (Ghent)  Belgique,  1857. 


Fu»CB  OF  SuupBun  A  Cube  iob  tbx  Mildew  ok  tbe  Gbapi.— rit  is  wondrous  strange  that 
the  taoaiu  of  Europe  hare  Just  made  this  discovery,  when  it  has  been  published  in  thia 
ooonUy  over  twenty  yean.  I  believe,  first  in  Uie  Anerican  jFTower  Garden  Directory^  in 
1832,  and  known  now  by  every  American  garden  laborer,  thQugh  our  vines  are  occasionally 
touched  by  the  method  of  its  applioation.  Allow  me  to  give  you  two.  First.  Our  sulphur 
water-tub  is  always  filled,  and  ready  on  call.  We  take  a  piece  of  stone  lime  (about  four 
square)  ;  place  it  in  a  tub ;  put  over  it  four  gallons  of  boiling  water ;  cover  it 
a  thiok  clpth ;  allow  it  to  boil  a  few  minutes ;  then  stir  the  lime  and  sulphur 


to  a  paste,  and  add  about  twent^r  gallons  of  cold  water,  allowing  the  whole  to  settle.  When 
settled,  we  take  the  pure  amber-colored  water,  and  syringe  anj  article  that  has  symptoms 
of  mildew.  Patrick  had  charge  <^  two  of  onr  houses.  I  directed  him  to  syringe  certain 
plants  with  sulphur-water.  He  kindly  stirred  up  the  whole,  and  gave  them  a  good  coat  of 
lime  and  sulphur !  Such  a  sight !  "  Why,  Patrick,  where  did  you  learn  that  method  ?" 
"  Indeed,  sir,  that's  the  way  we  do  in  London."  Another  way  they  do  in  London,  is  to  dust 
sulphur  all  over  the  plant  and  fruit.     This  is  filthy  in  the  extreme. 

Now  for  the  American  way :  Take  a  few  pounds  of  sulphur,  and  place  it  on  sereral  pieces 
of  boards,  as  neatly  as  you  please ;  keep  them  in  your  grapery,  stirring  the  sulphur  once  a 
week,  and  you  will  hare  no  mildew,  unless  you  give  heavy  waterings,  and  allow  cold  cur- 
rents of  air.  Yours,  &c.,  Robbbt  Buist. 


Pbcnino,  and  other  Matters  of  Ivterbst.  (^  letter  not  intended  for  publication}. — J.  Jat 
Smith,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  :  All  plants  that  are  deciduous  are  not  dormant,  in  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Even  in  winter,  plants  derive  nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  are  con- 
stantly adding  to  their  substance.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  greatest  flow  .of 
sap  is  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches ;  or,  rather,  the  sap  is  elaborated  and  solidi- 
fied first  at  the  extreme  joints.  When  pruning  is  deferred  until  spring,  much  of  the  matter 
gained  during  the  winter  is  cut  away  and  lost ;  hence  the  practice  of  deferring  the  pruning 
of  very  luxuriant  trees  until  just  starting  into  leaf,  with  a  view  of  weakening  the  growth. 
But,  when  pruned  in  the  fall,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  buds  nearest  the  end,  just  below 
the  cut  portion,  will  swell  up  prominently  during  winter,  will  burst  out  more  vigorously  in 
spring,  and  grow  more  luxuriantly,  than  they  would  have  done  if  similarly  pruned  in 
spring.  I  consider  it  a  very  important  x>oint  in  hardy  grape  culture,  for  our  seasons  are  not 
too  long  for  the  proper  elaboration  of  wood,  and  the  gain  of  a  week  or  two  in  growth  is  of 
Importance.  I  have  satisfied  myself,  in  jMraotice,  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  in  the 
growth  of  shoots  by  this  method  of  pruning. 

I  am  deterred  from  stating  my  honest  belief  on  many  things,  because  they  are  so  much 
opposed  to  existing  practices,  as  would  make  them  be  considered  absurdities.  I  have 
always  advocated  low  night  temperature  in  forcing  and  greenhouses — indeed,  all  structures 
for  plant  growing — and  have  been  talked  to  about  it  by  practical  gardeners ;  although  I 
have  never  yet  advocated  it  to  the  extent  that  I  have  practised  it. 

I  have  had  foreign  grapes  in  fiower  with  the  thermometer  at  the  freezing  point ;  gardeners 
would  go  crazy  if  the  thermometer  went  below  60O  at  that  time.  I  have  allowed  my  pine- 
apple pits  to  fall  as  low  as  40o  in  wintry  nights  ;  6(K>  is  the  lowest  any  rational  gardener 
thinks  of;  yet  these  very  men  would  praise  the  sturdiness  and  healthfulness  of  my  plants. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit,  these  last  five  or  six  years,  of  letting  my  greenhouse  fall  down  to 
350  every  night — frequently  to  29^ ;  yes,  I  have  had  40  degrees  of  frost  inside,  where  there 
were  orchids,  stove  plants^  and  hothouse  plants,  of  the  most  costly  and  best  sorts.  I  never 
could  get  Camellia  blooms  seventeen  inches  in  circumference,  nor  Chinese  Primroses  two 
inches  in  diameter,  until  I  adopted  that  course ;  but  then,  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
treatment ;  plants  must  be  brought  into  a  state  to  stand  this  treatment.  Suppose  any  one 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  a  high  night  temperature,  were  to  adopt  it  suddenly ;  he  would 
kill  his  plants  in  one  night. 

The  same  with  soil.  I  have  not,  these  last  six  years,  used  anything  but  fibry  loam  for 
potted  plants,  no  matter  where  they  come  from,  or  what  they  were.  Gardeners  will  tell  you 
that  they  cannot  grow  heaths,  epaorises,  &c.  &c.,  as  in  the  ould  country,  because  they'*ean*t 
get  peat"  here. 

I  have  had  as  good  heaths  growing  in  loam  as  ever  I  had  in  Wimbledon  peat,  or  even 

peat  that  I  have  gone  myself  and  selected  on  Wimbledon  Common  ;  and  I  know  what  it 
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is  to  grow  thMo  plants.  I  had  under  my  charge  one  of  the  beet  ooUeotions  in  Sngland ;  for 
indiyidnal  Bpeoimens  they  were  not  eariMWsed.  One  of  the  best  practical  gardeners  in 
AmMica,  on  seeing  my  heaths  in  Maiyland,  said  he  never  believed,  nntil  then,  that  they 
oonld  be  grown  here. 

Even  in  cultivating  the  soil,  I  almost  indorse  Jethro  Tall,  who  insisted  that  stirring  the 
soil  was  all  the  manure  it  required.  The  thing  seems  quite  reasonable,  when  we  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  structure  of  plants.  Just  look  at  that  desk  before  you ;  it  seems  solid  and 
ponderous  enough.  Throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  see  how  quickly  it  will  **end  in  smoke." 
"  The  things  that  were  Cnsar's  are  rendered  to  Ciesar."  It  has  gone  into  the  atmosphere 
from  Whence  it  came,  and  yon  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  tree  that  produced  it  was 
more  indebted  to  the  air  than  the  earth.  Depend  upon  it,  we  "  know  nothing"  about  culti- 
vation yet.  But  it  is  too  early  to  advance  extreme  views  ;  they  are  looked  upon  as  alto- 
gether out  of  reason. 

And  yet,  when  Hugh  Miller  (author  of  the  Fooi-Prinis  of  the  Creator,  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
f/one,  jjrc.)  mentioned  to  Professor  Agassis  that  some  of  his  opinions  relating  to  his  discove- 
ries, seemed  to  himself  so  extravagant  that  ho  was  afraid  to  communicate  them,  Agassis 
replied :  "  Do  not  be  deterred,  if  you  have  examined  minutely,  by  any  dread  of  being  ex- 
travagant. The  possibilities  of  existence  run  so  deeply  into  the  extravagant,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  conception  too  extraordinary  for  nature  to  realize." 

I  have  written  a  long  letter,  when  I  only  intended  half  a  dozen  lines. 

Very  respectfully,  S. 

Psabodt's  Sbkdltxo  Stbawbbhbt. — A  very  exquisitely  prepared  tin  box,  with  breathing 
holes,  reached  us  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  proved  to  contain  specimens  from  Mr.  Peabody  of 
his  ripened  strawberries.  We  can  readily  understand  his  remark,  that  the  late  frosts 
materially  damaged  this  fruit,  and  curtailed  its  size,  for  we  saw  the  results  of  the  cold  when 
recently  in  Georgia.  Their  flavor,  beauty,  aud  keeping  qualities,  were,  however,  uninjured, 
though  they  had  travelled  six  miles  from  Mr.  P.'s  grounds  to  Columbus,  in  a  wagon,  three 
hundred  miles  thence  to  Savannah,  and  some  eight  hundred  miles  to  Philadelphia,  by 
steamship.  A  large  party  partook  of  these  berries,  and  pronounced  the  flavor  excellent, 
though,  of  course,  disappointed  with  the  size,  from  the  cause  above  stated.  It  will  require 
another  year  to  enable  growers  to  decide  on  that. 


Thb  Mabtlandica  Strawbbrbt. — One  of  the  finest  strawberries,  if  not  the  very  finest,  we 
have  ever  seen  and  tasted,  comes  from  Samuel  Feast  &  Sons,  of  Baltimore.  It  is  tbe  berry 
that  took  so  many  premiums  in  the  hands  of  the .  late  Dr.  Edmondson,  who  would  never 
part  with  a  plant.  Messrs.  Feast  have  the  control  of  the  whole  stock,  and  we  advise  cul- 
tivators to  look  after  it  at  once.  These  strawberries  are  entirely  different  from  any  other 
we  know  ;  the  vines  are  very  strong ;  leaves,  dark  and  glossy  ;  many  of  the  berries  have  a 
footstalk  firom  five  to  six  inches  long ;  fruit,  very  laige,  often  fiattened,  solid,  and  firm, 
bearing  transportation  remarkably  well.  The  interior  is  perfectly  beautiful,  cutting  almost 
as  solidly  as  a  pear,  without  any  toughness ;  well  colored  and  luscious,  requiring  less  sugar 
than  most.    We  pronounce  them  invaluable. 


Habbisbubg,  Pa.,  June  16, 1857. 
Dbar  Sib  :  I  send  you  by  express  a  plant  in  bearing,  and  a  cluster  (separate)  of  the 
Scarlet  Magnate  Strawberry.  I  have  selected  about  average  specimens ;  might  have  selected 
some  larger,  but  very  few  smaller  that  were  ripe.  None  of  them  are  fully  ripe  yet,  owing 
perhaps,  to  the  soil  being  too  rich.  My  plants  have  been  grown  entirely  too  closely — so 
oLosely,  as  to  crowd  each  other.    Though  several  hundreds  were  removed,  they  still  stand 


--I 
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98  Bfcated.  They  h»Ye  sUo  been  rather  aegleoted,  in  other  vetpeets.  Bat  for  these  oiroamr 
stances,  I  think  the  berries  would  have  been  mnoh  larger. 

Mr.  Gross,  of  Harrisburg,  obtained  a  few  plants  from  me,  late  in  the  spring.  Last  week, 
he  took  from  them  about  a  dozen  berries,  measuring  from  three  and  one4ialf  to  four  inches 
in  cironmferenoe. 

j&ltogether,  I  consider  the  Magnate  a  very  desirable  berry.  I  have  it  growing  side  bj 
side  with  HoTej,  British  Queen,  AHce  Maude,  Scott's  Seedling,  Longworth's  Prolific,  and 
McAyoj's  Superior,  and  taking  into  consideration  all  desirable  qualities,  I  greatly  prefer  it 
to  any  and  all  of  them.  It  has  eyen  equalled  HoTey  with  me,  in  sise,  besides  being,  I  think, 
better  flavored,  a  mnoh  better  bearer,  and  uniform  in  size.  In  fact,  it  appears  as  if  there 
will  be  no  small  berries.  Respectfully  yours,  H.  A.  Mish. 


Kbw  akp  Dbsibablb  Plants. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  R.  Buist  two  boxes  of  plants 
that  deserve  attention.  Accompanying  the  boxes  was  the  following,  as  usual,  laconic 
note : — 

RoSBnALB  NUBSBRT,  PHILADELPHIA,  JuUC  10,  1857. 

"ICb.  J.  J.  Smith. — Dbar  Sir:  I  sent  you  (yesterday)  a  few  items;  some  of  them,  I 
know  you  have,  but  they  are  yet  scarce,  and  you  may  find  room  for  duplicates.  Others, 
which  are  acquisitions,  I  know  you  have  not,  and  editors  are  expected  to  have  and  know 
all  things.  Yours,  truly,  R.  Birisr." 

[We  wish  you  may  never  be  disappointed. — En.] 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  receive  some  of  these  beautiful  objects — ^the  violet  Wis- 
taria especially.  The  Pelargoniums,  for  which  Mr.  B.  is  famous,  are  superb.  But  the  list 
shall  have  remarks  appended,  and  here  it  is : — 

Poinceana  GilesiL    Stood  the  winter  of  1855,  and  bloomed  freely  in  a  diy,  warm  exposure. 
Verbena  Mrs.  Woodrt^ff',    A  most  dazzling  beauty. 

**       Imperatrice  Elizabeth,    Already  strongly  recommended  for  its  beauty  and  novelty  of 
leaf. 
Glycine  violacea.    Quite  hardy,  quite  new,  and  very  valuable. 
Phygelius  capensis^    New,  admired  by  Hooker.    Have  not  seen  it  in  bloom  here  yet. 
Veronica  variegata.    Superb. 
Juniperus  oblonga  pendula.    Quite  hardy,  as  we  are  informed. 

"        Bed/ardiana.  Do.  do. 

Rosemary4eaved  Boxwood.    Hardy. 
Vibumum  plicatum*    Hardy,  fine,  pure  white. 

Vitis  variegata,    A  climber ;  has  red,  purple,  and  blue  fruit,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen. 
Berberis  Danonxi.     Stood  the  winter  of  1855>6-7 ;  golden  yellow. 
Thuja  decurrens.    They  are  ywj  distinct ;  the  latter  will  most  probably  be  hardy. 

"     gigantea.  Do.  do. 

Saxe-Gothcea  conspicua,    A  yew  from  South  America  ;  hardy. 

Wellingtonia  gigantea.    Mr.  Buist  thinks  this  quite  hardy,  and  that  it  should  be  planted  in 
good  loam.    The  English  are  killing  it  with  peat ;  some  of  them  suppose  our  oaks 
grow  in  peat. 
Pelargonium  (fancy)  Jenny  Lind.     Pretty  pet  plants  for  the  ladies.    , 
"  "         Calabrian.  Do.  do. 

"  "        Burk.  Do,  do. 

♦*  **        decora.  Do.  do. 

"  Kulla,    This  has  the  new  feature  of  a  spot  on  each  of  the  under  petals  of  the 

flower. 
"  albira.  Do.  do.  do.  do. 

^  Lagoma.  Do.  do.  do.  do. 


Geranium  Auber  ffendenon.     New,  white* 

"  ,      Bbih^  Stow,    New,  soariet.    Both  first-rate  in  their  olasB. 
Aehimenet  AmbroMie  Venchafeltiu    New,  striped. 

WAsmKOTOir  Gitt,  D.  C*,  Jime  11^  18&7. 
Mju  Editoh  :  I  send  yon  this  day,  hy  express,  fruit  of  **  Vicomtesse  Hericaut  de  Theary" 
Strawberry,  that  yon  may  see  its  character  a  second  season.  The  descriptions  then  given 
will  hold  good  now.  ^  Fair  size,  bright  color,  firm  flesh,  and  exquisite  flavor ;"  Hhe  latter 
quality  may  be  somewhat  injured  by  late  heavy  rains.  The  weight  of  any  given  quantity 
of  the  fruit  will  be  found  much  greater  than  a  like  quantity  of  Hovey's  Seedling.  Its  foliage 
sustains  no  injury  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  the  intense  cold  of  last  winter  it  passed 
through  much  better  than  any  of  the  native  sorts  grows  side  by  side  without  protection. 
In  fact,  I  am  better  pleased  than  ever  with  the  sirawbeiry,  and  .other  good  growers  in  this 
vicinity  think  quite  as  highly  of  it.  Respectfully  yours,  Juhk  Saui*. 

*  [Received  in  good  order.     We  have  nothing  to  say  against  this  berry,  whi4)h  has  suc- 
ceeded well  in  our  own  grounds,  from  plants  sent  by  Mr.  Saul.    It  is  among  the  best. — Ed.] 


Db  Kalb  Chbbbibs. — In  Georgia,  the  De  Kalb  Cherry  has  been  remarkable  for  the  regu- 
larity with  which  it  produces  a  crop.  We  remarked  the  circumstance  of  all  the  De  Kalb 
varieties  looking  very  healthy  at  Mr.  Peter's  garden  in  Atlanta,  where  all  the  other  cherries 
were  ruined  by  the  uncommon  frost  of  March  last.  Mr.  Peters  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
forward  specimens,  which  arrived  in  good  order,  accompanied  by  the  following  note : — 

DowNiva  Hill  Nubsbrt,  Atlabta,  Ga.,  June  10, 1857. 
»<  Dbab  Sib  :  We  ship  you  this  morning,  per  express,  a  small  box  of  ihe  De  Kalb  Cherry, 
by  which  name  it  is  known  here.  We  regard  it  as  a  valuable  cherry,  not  so  much  for  the 
superior  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  as  a  free  and  never-failing  bearer.  It  has  been  known 
here  about  twenty  years,  and  has  never  failed  to  produce  an  abundant  crop.  The  present 
season,  every  De  Kalb  Cherry-tree  on  our  place  is  loaded  with  fruit,  and  among  our  collec- 
tions of  cherries  (which  is  quite  extensive),  not  another  tree  has  produced  a  single  specimen, 
all  having  been  killed  by  the  frost. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  PsrsBS,  Harndbi  &  Co.,  Ailanta,Ga.^^ 


Gbapbs. — An  editor  fed.upon  forced  sweet  grapes,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  grow  sour. 
Several  parcels,  and  baskets,  and  boxes  of  delicious  hothouse  grapes,  have  the  express-men 
delivered  at  our  door  the  past  month  ;  fvcA  grapes  as  only  can  be  grown  in  America,  and, 
we  must  say  it,  as  are  rarely  grown,  except  at  the  North,  where  the  cold  is  of  so  long  con- 
tinuance as  to  make  in-door  culture  of  fruit  a  necessity  to  the  wealthy.  We  dare  not  par- 
ticularise, but  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  some  of  these  pearly  festoons  are  from  graperies 
described  in  the  Horticulturuty  and  from  friends  who  will  receive  this  as  it  is  meant — ^a 
memento  of  grateful  remembrances.  The  Hon.  William  Elliott,  in  hia  capital  sketches, 
called  Carolina  Sports,  says  a  truth  which  may  be  applied  to  grape  and  orchard  houses, 
when  he  exclaims  over  the  haunches  of  three  saddles  of  venison,  and  a  wild  turkey  of  his 
own  shooting :  "  My  young  sporting  friends,  a  word  in  your  ear :  the  worst  use  you  can 
make  of  your  game,  is  to  eat  it  yourselves  I" 


Balb  of  Obchids. — ^A  fourth  portion  of  Messrs.  Loddlges'  orcliids,  and  also  the  coUeotion  of 

a  **  well  known  amateur,"  have  been  brought  to  the  hammer,  in  London.    Of  the  prices 

,  they  realised,  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important :  Aerides  SchrSderi  brought 
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£31  lOs. ;  A.  qninquevulnera  (the  best  variety),  £16  15«. ;  Oelogjne  Lowi,  £22  Is. ;  Vand* 
violacea,  £20;  V.  suavis  (Veitch*8  variety),  £15  5s.;  the  larger  variety  of  Saccolabium 
gattatam,  £17  17s.  ;  Dendrobinm  Dalhonsieannm,  £12 ;  D.  Farmeri,  £8 ;  PhaUeoopsU 
amabilis,  £13  ;  Angriecam  caudatum,  £9  ;  Cattleya  speotabilis  (a  kind  in  the  way  of  mar- 
ginata),  £11 ;  C.  labiata,  £10  10s. ;  Cypripedium  candatom,  £5  5s. ;  Lselia  grandis,  £5  10s. ; 
and  Oncidiam  Lanceanum  majas,  £5  5s. ;  other  lots  fetched  from  10s.  to  £3  per  lot. 


Oritaments. — Rustic  stumps  and  baskets  are  highly  ornamental,  when  kept  in  perfect 
trim.  Few  things  look  better  in  front  of  a  cottage  than  a  basket  on  a  pedestal  of  nnbarked 
timber ;  the  basket  itself  woven  of  stout  willows,  or  madd  from  well  selected  pieces  of  tree 
loppings — the  hazel,  especially.  In  the  fall,  such  a  basket  might  be  filled  with  bulbs,  and 
covered  thick  with  leaves  in  the  winter.  When  these  come  out,  it  may  be  furnished  with 
showy  annuals,  or  a  mixture  of  half  hardy  shrubby  exotics.    The  plants  best  suited  for 

summer  blooming  in  rustic  baskets,  and  on 
.jPJ^        '^^^^^^iif^h^f!jm^r%  hollow  tree  stumps,  are  fuchsias,  calceolarias, 

^       ^jiSi25^^/T*^^**P|PfcVj  geraniums,   hydrangeas,   petuniaa,  cinerarias, 

China  roses,  verbenas,  nemophilas,  mignonette, 
pimpernel  of  all  kinds,  and  mimulaa. 

The  stiff-growing  plants  should  occupy  the 
entre,  and  those  of  drooping  habit  the  sides. 
If  ferns  are  grown  with  flowers,  the  soil  should 
be  a  soft  peat,  with  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  and 
sandy  loam.  These  ornaments  require  frequent 
attention,  and  copious  supplies  of  water.  They 
shoiild  be  covered  with  pitch  inside,  to  keep 
them  from  the  ravages  of  damp.  On  a  large 
scale,  there  is  scarcely  anything  so  suitable  to  cover  the  handles  as  the  Dutchman's  pipe. 


Slcgs. — Procure  a  gallon  or  two  of  wheaten  bran,  or  brewer's  grains,  and  on  a  mild  even- 
ing, just  before  or  after  a  shower,  place  little  patches  of  it  about  the  garden  in  all  directions, 
especially  near  box-edgings  and  similar  places  of  retreat.  About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  pro- 
vided with  a  good  lantern  and  candle,  and  armed  with  a  potful  of  air-slaked  lime,  visit  all 
the  little  patches  of  bran  in  succession  ;  you  will  probably  be  astonished  at  the  vast  num- 
bers of  these  enemies  congregated  and  feasting  at  your  expense,  when,  with  the  pot  of  lime, 
you  can  give  them  such  a  dusting  as  will  prevent  them  from  ever  again  troubling  you.  If 
this  plan  be  persevered  in  for  a  short  time,  the  garden  will  be  effectually  cleared  of  slugs. 
I  have  applied  this  remedy  for  many  years,  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail. — H.  MitchelL 

Ducks  are  said  to  be  great  destroyers  of  slugs  and  other  vermin.  Young  broods  may  be 
allowed  to  wander  about  the  garden  every  evening,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  seal  with 
which  they  attack  the  enemy ;  but  quick-lime,  used  so  as  not  to  disfigure  the  garden  (say 
one  peck  per  acre),  if  quick  and  fresh,  is  an  excellent  remedy. 


STBBPn^G  Seeds  izr  Gltcekixb. — About  the  end  of  March,  1856,  some  one  had  given  this 
out  as  an  important  discovery,  to  promote  vegetation  of  seeds.  It  consisted  simply  in 
steeping  the  seeds  in  glycerine.  Being  in  the  way  of  receiving  seeds  from  various  foreign 
parts,  with  which  I  had  often  great  trouble  and  innumerable  failures,  having  found  all 
recommended  appliances  useless,  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardener^t  Chronicie  says:  '*I 
lyself  with  avidity  to  try  this  new  agent.  Just  then  I  had  received  a  packet  of 
the  Andes,  containing  a  very  rare  Qentiana  from  the  snow  limit.    Of  all  things 
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are  mora  obdurate  than  Oentian  seeds.  These,  I  was  assured,  were  quite  fresh  and  newly 
collected  when  dispatched,  being  some  seven  weeks  before  thej  reached  me.  I  divided  a 
portion  of  the  Gentian  seeds  into  two ;  steeped  the  one-half  in  glycerine,  and  sowed  them 
in  one-half  of  a  small  pot,  divided  fh>m  the  other  by  a  partition ;  the  other  half  of  the 
seeds  I  sowed  plain  in  the  other  half  of  the  same  pot.  These  sowings  were  done  on  the  3d 
April,  1856.  In  about  two  months  or  sov  the  seeds  sown  plain  began  to  vegetate,  and  I  had 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  up  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Of  the  seeds  steeped  in  glyce- 
rine, the  first  and  only  one  yet  vegetated  appeared  only  yesterday  in  the  seed  leaf.  But  in 
the  hope  of  its  efficiency,  in  an  evil  hour  I  steeped  many  other  seeds  in  glycerine,  especially 
seeds  of  the  Sida  pichinchensis,  and  none  of  these  have  I  yet  observed  to  stir.  My  expe- 
rience, therefbre,  of  glycerine  is,  that  it  is  not  only  of  no  use  to  promote  v^etation,  but 
that  it  is  a  positive  hindrance  to,  if  not  a  preventive  of,  that  operation." — Itaae  Andenon^ 
near  Edinlmrgh, 

Fajuc  fob  Salb. — ^We  ask  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  a  farm  for  sale  in  Westchester 
County.  It  has  many  advantages,  such  as  a  fine  view  of  Long  Island  Sound,  with  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  covered  with  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  within  less  than  an  hour  of  the  city. 


■  EuoBiriA  U05I  (pronounced  Un-yee)  is  being  elevated  to  importance  among  eatable  fruits. 
The  plant  thus  called  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it  was  first  noticed  in  the  beginning  of  tlie 
last  century,  by  the  celebrated  traveller,  Father  Feuillee,  who  published  >a  description  and 
figure  of  it  under  the  name  of  Murtilla.  It  forms  an  evergreen  bush,  with  the  appearance 
of  a  Myrtle,  but  with  darker  and  thicker  leaves.  It  is  also  somewhat  hardier  than  a  Myrtle. 
The  flowers  (which  are  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pink  and  a  peculiarly  waxy  appearance)  hang 
down  singly  from  among  the  leaves.  The  fruit  consists  of  black  purple,  round  berries,  about 
the  size  of  black  currants,  and,  when  ripe,  resembles,  in  taste,  nothing  so  much  as  a  mix- 
ture of  the  strawberry,  pine-apple,  and  purple  guava.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  pne  of  the  most 
agreeable  fruits  that*have  yet  been  introduced  to  cultivation ;  and  although  the  smallness 
of  the  berries  would  seem  an  objection,  yet  their  quantity  compensates  for  their  want  of 
siie. 

One  important  quality  belonging  to  the  Ugni  is  the  easiness  with  which  it  is  cultivated. 
Ko  reason,  indeed,  seems  to  exist  why  it  should  not  be  grown  wherever  the  common  Myrtle 
can  be  )cept  alive.  When  producing  its  fruit,  however,  it  requires  all  the  heat  that  can  be 
given  it ;  so  that,  if  grown  in  pots,  it  should  be  placed,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  set,  in  the 
hottest  part  of  a  garden,  fdlly  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun — such  as  the  angle  of  a  wall 
fikoing  the  southwest,  or  in  a  conservatory,  In  the  full  rays  of  the  sun ;  and,  if  out  of  doors, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  protect  it  from  night  cold  by  a  temporary  roof,  reaching  completely 
over  the  front  of  the  bush. 

These  are  mere  suggestions ;  by  another  year,  ftirther  experience  will  have  been  gained, 
for  large  numbers  of  the  plant  have  been  recently  purchased.  The  fruit,  which'  has  been 
tasted,  and  to  which  the  above  description  applies,  was  all  ripened  under  glass. 


PxsiTViAir  TsBES. — One  is  not  aware  of  the  great  height  of  the  trees  here  (River  Ucayali, 
Northern  Peru),  until  he  attempts  to  shoot  a  monkey  or  bird  from  the  topmost  branches. 
He  is  then  surprised  to  find  that  the  object  is  entirely  out  of  his  reach  with  the  fowling- 
piece,  and  that  only  a  rifle  will  reach  it.  The  trees  throughout  this  country  grow  with 
great  rapidity,  and,  being  in  a  light,  thin  soll,^  with  a  substratum  of  sand,  the  roots  are 
superficial,  and  the  trees  are  continually  fidling  down.  Nature  seems  to  have  made  a  pro- 
vision for  their  support ;  for,  instead  of  the  trunk  coming  down  round  to  the  ground,  about  M 
ten  feet  above,  it  divides  into  thick,  wide  tablets,  which,  widening  as  they  come  down,     ^ 
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Stand  oat  like  bnttressea  for  the  tnpport  of  the  tree.    But  even  with  this  prorisioB,  no  daj 
pasBOB  that  we  do  not  hear  the  crashing  fall  of  some  giant  of  the  forest.       liT.  Hsbsoov. 


Cambllia  bbticulata. — ^In  a  late  English  hortienltoral  joomali  we  find  the  following : 
"  Among  snbjeots  of  exhibition  were  some  of  nnnsoal  interest,  and,  oonsidering  the  eoldneas 
of  the  weather,  the/  were  more  numerons  than  could  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Standish, 
of  Bagshot,  sent  an  example  of  the  double-flowered  Camellia  reticulata — a  ▼aiietj  which 
the  Chinese  were  known  to  possess,  but  which  has  never  before  been  introduced  to  this 
country.  This  new  rarietj  was  sent  to  Bsgshot,  some  years  since,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  from 
the  north  of  China.  He*  bought  it  from  a  Chinaman,  under  the  representation  that  it  was 
a  double  reticulata,  which  has  proyed  to  be  the  fact.  It  entirely  resembles  reticulata  in 
leaf;  the  flower  is  a  Tivid  crimson,  and  quite  double,  and  the  plant  is  said  to  be  a  much 
better  grower  than  even  that  gigantic  kind.  A  bloom  on  a  strong  plant,  about  three  weeks 
since,  was  reported  to  measure  five  and  three-fourths  inches  across,  and  to  be  perfectly 
double ;  but  the  one  on  the  specimen  shown  was  not  so  large  as  it  was  on  a  small  side 
branch.  When  planted  out,  howerer,  and  a  strong  plant,  Mr.  Standish  had  no  doubt  that 
it  will  grow  and  produce  blooms  of  enormous  size.  It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
great  acquisition." 

A  Last. — A  gallant  gardener,  discoursing  on  parlor  plants,  introduces  his  readers  to  femi- 
nine charming  collars,  and  neat,  spotless,  embroidered  wristbands,  and  says  :  ''A  lady  is 
none  the  less  a  lady,  if  she  dispenses  with  these  latter  accessories  at  times,  and  must  do  so 
if  she  would  have  pleasure  and  success  in  gardening.  I  have  been  thanked  with  a  look  of 
amazement  that  said  as  plainly  as  possible :  '  What  a  thoughtless,  careless  thing  I  haye 
been  1*  when,  on  turning  up  my  slecTes,  spreading  the  fingers  and  palm  of  the  left  hand 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and  turning  the  head  of  the  plant  topsy-turvy  into  a 
pail  of  water,  moving  it  briskly  several  times  through  it ;  then  setting  it  upright,  and  wash- 
ing every  leaf,  upper  and  lower  side,  between  the  fingers  and  thumb ;  then  swinging  it  again 
through  clean  water,  and  setting  it  once  more  in  its  position  as  i^easing  a  gem  as  a  queen 
could  wish  to  have  in  her  company.  There  are  many  plants  a  disgrace  to  windows,  because, 
from  something  like  despair,  the  owners  never  try  to  keep  them  clean.  Nimble  fingers 
would  soon  make  all  the  filth  disappear.  I  have  seen  more  time  spent  in  a  morning,  in 
unavailing  regrets,  than  would  have  suAoed  for  setting  adrift  every  insect  and  dust  spot 
from  their  favorites. 

"The  above  mode  of  action  is  applicable  to  all  smoothish-leaved  |4ants,  as  myrtles, 
camellias,  oranges,  &c. ;  and  if  a  little  soap  is  dissolved  in  the  first  water,  and  in  the  wash- 
ings before  the  last  swingings,  so  much  the  better.  When,  on  examining  the  foliage,  you 
find  that  it  is  supplied  with  bristly  hairs  or  down  on  either  side,  then  a  sponge  will  be 
preferable  to  the  fingers.  In  all  other  cases,  the  fingers  will  be  best,  as  no  meohanism  can 
ever  be  made  to  eqnal  them.  It  will  also  be  advisable,  in  all  cases,  for  beginners  to  have  a 
piece  of  loose  cloth  to  place  over  the  surface  soil  of  the  pot  before  the  palm  and  fingers  ai« 
placed  across  it  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  hand,  holding  the  pot,  reverses  the  top  of 
the  plant  in  the  water.  The  cloth  thus  held  prevents  the  soil  dropping  out,  and  when  the 
plant  is  set  upright,««nd  you  are  washing  or  sponging  the  leaves,  the  filth  obtains  no  en- 
trance to  the  soil.  When  finished,  scratch  off  a  little  of  the  surface  soil,  replace  with  a 
little  fresher,  and  if  the  pots  are  likewise  dean,  all  will  then  look  comfortable." 

Bbbata. — ^The  printer  has  given  our  readers  the  benefit  of  an  srrateai,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  mentally  corrected  by  readers  of  page  262,  in  the  last  number,  where  it  is  rvoommended    | 
to  place  trees  received  in  a  dry  or  shrivelled  condition  in  a  barrel,  without  a  bottom,  and    m 
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fill  np  with  tar  or  sawdnst.    Tan  was  written.    These  slips  are  sometimes  Indicroas  enough ; 
nancy  is  generallj  printed,  in  onr  ilrat  proofs,  for  nana  ! 

The  name  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  interested  himself  so  saccessfnllj  In  colleoiing 
•nbsoriptlons  for  the  park,  should  have  been  Charles  B.  Kejser,  Esq.,  instead  of  C.  W. 
Kejser. 


Wb  hail  with  much  pleasure  the  appearance,  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Slebold  and 
Be  Vriese,  of  the  Annalea  de  Horticulture  et  dt  Botanique—B  new  monthly  periodical,  pub- 
lished at  Lejden,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  more  interesting  of  the  cultivated  and 
ornamental  plants  found  in  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  America,  and  Japan. 
It  is,  we  presume,  the  successor  of  the  Tuinbouw  Flora^  which,  being  written  in  Dutch,  was 
a  sealed  book  to  most  persons  in  this  countiy.  The  number  before  us  contains  a  colored 
figure  of  a  Tree  Paaony  called  "  Imp6ratrice  de  France." 


Tbb  last  number  of  the  ArchweM  du  Museum  contains  a  continuation  of  Mons.  Weddell's 
careful,  learned,  and  judicious  work  on  Urticaoea.  The  plates  are  beautiful  examples  of 
scientific  art,  as  the  treatise  itself  is  an  honorable  example  of  STstematical  science. 


fortitsltnral  SBcUiiti. 


PxNKSTLYAKiA  HoBTicuLTUBAL  SociBTT. — The  regular  stated  meeting  of  this  Societj  was 
held  at  Concert  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  the  extensive  tables  of  the  Society  were 
entirely  covered  with  a  splendid  display  of  plants,  flowers,  &c.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Dundas, 
and  others,  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  a  number  of  new  plants,  which  attracted  much 
attention.  A  lot  of  grapes,  in  pots,  composed  of  plants  of  foreign  origin,  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Raabe.  Mr.  Buist  exhibited  one  hundred  and  twenty  varieties  of  cut  roses ;  pine-apples 
in  pots,  and  a  great  variety  of  strawberries,  were  also  exhibited.  In  the  department  of 
vegetables,  Mr.  A.  L.  Felten  made  his  usual  large  and  excellent  display,  receiving  the  first 
premium  as  a  market  gardener.  Mr.  Buist  received  a  special  premium  of  95  for  his  display 
of  cut  roses.  Premiums  were  also  awarded  for  grapes,  and  for  the  best  cherries,  to  A.  L. 
Felten,  and  also  the  second  best  for  strawberries.  The  entire  display  was  In  every  way 
creditable,  refieoting  the  highest  praise  upon  all  the  competitors  and  the  Society. — Ledger. 


JULY. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BT  R.  BUCHANAN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Much  of  the  work  of  this  mouth  is  but  a  continuation  of  that  recommended  for  June : 
tying  up,  removing  lateral  shoots  an^  suckers,  keeping  the  weeds  down,  ke,  &c.  Some 
Tine  diessers  recommend  stirring  the  earth  with  the  plough,  the  cultivator,  or  the  hoe ; 
others,  merely  to  keep  the  weeds  down  with  a  hoe,  or  even  a  short  scythe,  and  not  to  culti- 
vate the  ground  until  the  grapes  begin  to  color  a  little,  for  fear  of  inducing  the  rot  by  open- 
ing the  earth  to  admit  too  much  moisture.  Experience  has  not  yet  sufilciently  tested  which 
of  these  two  methods  is  beet.    I  prefer  the  latter.  * 

The  Tines  grow  very  rapidly  this  month,  and  will  require  close  attention  in  tying  up.  The 
bearing  canes  for  next  year  will  reach  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  and  should  be  trained  over 
and  fastened  to  the  adjoining  stakes. 

About  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  during  this  month,  the  rot  (our  great  enemy)  usually 
appears.  Arising  principally  from  atmospheric  causes,  it  is  diffloult  to  find  a  remedy  for  it ; 
but  in  porous  subsoils,  and  in  others  well  drained,  it  is  found  to  be  the  least  destructive 
Many  plans,  by  surface  draining,* special  culture,  &c.  &c.,  are  being  tried,  and  it  is  ~ 
some  partial  remedy,  at  least,  may  ultimately  be  disooverad. 


xditob's  table. 


BT  WILLIAM  SAUNDBR8. 

Vbobtable  Garden. — Daring  dry  seasons,  there  is  freqaentlj  great  difficulty  experienced 
in  the  remoring  and  setting  out  young  cahbage  plants,  &o. ;  even  although  carefully  watered 
and  tended,  many  failures  occur.  Mankind  instinctively  resort  to  water  as  the  great  oore- 
all  to  diseased  and  languid  yegetatiou  ;  but  it  is  seldom  properly  applied.  No  amount  of 
water  will  cause  a  plant  to  grow  that  has  been  dlrested  of  its  roots.  Roots  must  first  he 
encouraged  before  water  becomes  ayailable.  Plants  that  have  been  grown  in  a  crowded 
seed  bed,  seldom  come  up  with  roots  proportioned  to  the  tops.  They  are,  in  fact,  more  like 
cuttings,  and  ought  to  be  treated  somewhat  similarly.  It  is  not  expedient,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  to  give  each  plant  an  atmosphere  suited  to  its  wants  ;  therefore,  the  plants  must  be 
suited  to  the  atmosphere,  by  diminishing  the  foliage.  We  have  never  found  any  difficulty 
in  transplanting,  when  the  leavos  have  been  shortened  or  removed,  and  the  roots  puddled 
with  soil.  Even  trees  can  be  removed  during  the  height  of  their  growth,  when  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  many  kinds  more  successfully  than  under  any  other  circumstances. 

Fruit. — Plantations  of  strawberries  may  be  made  this  month,  and,  if  properly  oared  for, 
will  prod  ace  largely  next  season.  Manure  heavily,  and  incorporate  it  thoroughly  with  a 
good  depth  of  soil.  Give  the  plants  plenty  of  room,  and  do  not  be  deterred  from  manuring 
heavily  by  a  supposition  that  you  will  have  all  vine  and  no  fruit,  which  is  a  very  probable 
result  when  the  plants  cover  all  the  ground. 

Grapbs  C5DER  Glass. — We  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  what  is  termed  the  c/om- 
spurring  system  of  managing  grapes,  is  an  erroneous  one.  This,  and  deficient  ventilation, 
are  the  great  source  of  badly  colored  grapes,  unripened  wood,  and  consequent  winter-killed 
plants.  Allow  for  the  gradual  extension  of  the  plants,  by  thinning  them  out  as  they  get 
crowded  ;  if  one  plant  ultimately  fills  the  house,  so  much  the  better.  Keep  the  house  well 
ventilated  during  the  night,  that  the  wood  may  mature  as  it  advances  in  growth,  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  charged  with  moisture  during  the  day,  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  soil ;  if 
the  inside  borders  get  dry,  give  a  thorough  soaking  once  a  week,  with  rain  water.  On  no 
account  water  with  cold  spring  water,  unless  you  wish  to  study  its  effects  in  producing  rot, 
mildew,  and  other  maladies. 

Pruning. — ^The  science  of  pruning  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  advanced  on  the  subject.  Summer  is  recommended  by  some  as  the 
best  time,  while  others  say  that  winter  is  the  proper  season.  So  far  as  simply  th'nning  out 
the  branches  of  an  old  and  well  established  tree,  it  i>erhap8  matters  but  little  what  season  is 
chosen  for  the  operation ;  but  as  practised  for  the  production  of  fruit,  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
duction of  timber,  as  special  objects,  the  season  is  all-important.  Fruit  growers  who  are  con- 
versant with  pruning,  recognize  these  distinctions,  and  act  accordingly ;  they  know  that  when 
a  luxuriant,  healthy  tree  has  attained  a  fruit  bearing  size,  but  shows  no  disposition  to  fruit, 
the  barrenness  is  owing  to  preponderant  wood  growth,  which  must  be  checked,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  flower  buds.  They  also  know,  that  by  diminishing  the  foliage 
during  growth,  the  plant  is  weakened ;  that  by  rubbing  off  a  bud  in  May,  prevents  the 
necessity  of  cutting  out  a  branch  in  November ;  that  by  pinching  out  the  point  of  a  grow- 
ing branch,  lateral  branches  are  immediately  produced  from  buds  that  would  otherwise 
have  remained  dormant  until  the  following  season ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  to  strengthen 
a  weakly  tree,  every  leaf  should  be  carefully  retained  during  summer,  and  the  branches 
pruned  severely  after  the  plant  has  become  deciduous.  The  results  of  winter  and  summer 
prnning  are  as  important  as  they  are  dissimilar. 

Shrubbbrt.— ThK  aridity  of  our  climate,  and  want  of  shade  and  shelter  in  many  situations, 
render  the  cultivation  of  evergreen  shrubs  of  local  attainment.  Latitude  does  not  form  a 
sufficient  guide  to  the  successful  growth  of  broad-leaved  evergreens.  Sheltered  valleys,  in 
northern  latitudes,  may  abound  in  them,  while  in  seemingly  more  congenial  climates,  they 
will  not  thrive.  Thick  shrubbery  borders  add  so  mnoh  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  small 
places,  that  this  want  is  severely  felt.  But  we  may  form  the  largest  growing  trees  into 
shrubs,  as  far  as  eftect  is  oonoemed,  by  proper  pruning.  Beautifal  bushes  may  be  formed 
of  the  Norway  and  Hemlock  Spruces,  Arbor-vitse,  &c.,  by  careful  trimming,  and  pruning 
the  strongest  branches.  Admirable  deciduous  shrubbery  may  be  obtained  by  similar  treat- 
ment on  Maples,  the  Tulip-tree,  Gums,  Sassafras,  &c.  The  great  profusion  of  massive  foliage 
which  can  thus  be  produced,  with  the  variety  of  colors  which  such  foliage  undergoes  during 
the  various  stages  of  growth,  would  add  a  feature  to  our  shrubberies  which  they  cannot  now 
daim. 
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^  f  ri{r  ia  Coba  anb  t||t  50ttt|;tni  Stahs,  |(0.  3. 


"  BloBSoms  and  f raits  at  once  of  golden  hue 
Appear'd,  with  gay  enamell'd  colors  miz'd/' 

HE  Bishop's  garden  has  been  abandoned  to  take  care  of 
'  itself,  the  Cubans  having  cut  down  his  salary  from  one 
hundred  thonsand  dollars  a  year  to  fifteen,  yet  it  still  pre- 
sents scenes  of  great  beauty,  which  the  rapid  vegetation 
going  on  all  around  must  soon  obliterate.  Here  we  first 
saw  the  Bamboo,  growing  in  large  clusters  in  a  moist 
f  spot.  It  is  an  extremely  beautiful  plant,  of  rapid  growth, 
soon  forming  an  impenetrable  jungle,  and  yielding  a 
grateful  shade  from  the  midday  sun,  now  (in  early  March) 
a  little  oppressive  when  not  accompanied  by  the  usual 
breeze.  Employed  for  a  shady  avenue,  nothing  can  ex- 
.  ceed  the  Bamboo.  The  Bishop's  house  here  was  a  very 
small  one,  apparently  only  employed  for  a  day's  resi- 
dence. It  has  been  unroofed  (probably  by  a  hurricane),  and,  at  each  front 
corner,  a  plant  that  is  becoming  a  tree,  has  taken  root  in  the  coral  rock  of  which 
the  house  is  built,  and  its  roots  have  descended  nearly  to  the  ground,  as  seen 
below.  When  the  plant  has  fully  established  itself  in  the  earth  (it  is  now  like  the 
air-plants,  sustaining  itself  on  the  moisture  of  the  air),  it  will  grow  with  great 
rapidity,  and  possibly  envelop  the  whole  house  with  its  fibres.  As  this  kin4 
of  growth  is  very  common,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  the 
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A  TRIP  TO  CUBA  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


process  that  is  going  on  on  thousands  of  the  trees,  but,  especially,  the  very 
large  Ceiba.  The  plant  is  epiphytical  on  other  trees. ^  The  Spaniards  call  it 
Jaqaey  (pronounced  Hawaia).  The  seed  lodges  in  a  high  crotch  of  the  Ceiba, 
takes  root  there,  and  immediately  begins  to  envelop  downwards  the  huge  trunk 
with  a  delicate  network  of  roots  that  gradually  get  a  footing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tree  it  has  invaded ;  and  now  begins  the  wonderful  process.  The  network  spreads 
rapidly,  and  has  the  remarkable  faculty  of  welding  lUelf  into  one  continuous,  smooth 
bark.  The  Ceiba  resists  the  embrace  of  the  boa  constrictor  that  has  attempted 
his  conquest,  and  a  contest  ensues ;  the  Ceiba  swells  out  at  any  neglected  point. 


The  Ceiba- tree,  with  alr-phints  growing  on  its  branches. 

and  appears  to  desire  to  burst  its  bonds ;  in  vain,  for  the  plant  is  uniformly  the 
conqueror.  Very  soon  the  smooth  bark  of  the  invader  has  encompassed  every 
part  of  its  support,  and,  finally,  all  the  limbs  are  thus  covered,  and  a  new  tree,  to 
all  appearance,  has  been  formed,  with  its  peculiar  leaves  waving  in  the  air.  This 
new  tree  is  really  the  emblem  of  ingratitude,  having  swathed  its  benefactor  for 

*  This  epiphyte  is  the  Ficns  Indica  oocidentalis,  and  another  is  the  Clusia  alba.  "  The 
latter  grows  on  rocks,"  sajs  London,  *'  and  frequently  on  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  ; 
the  birds  scattering  the  seeds,  which,  being  glutinous  like  those  of  the  Mistletoe,  take  root 
in  the  same  manner :  but  the  roots,  not  finding  sufficient  nutriment,  spread  on  the  surface 
of  the  tree  till  they  reach  the  ground,  where  it  fixes  itself,  and  the  stem  becomes  a  large  tree. 
Roots  have  been  known  to  do  this  at  forty  feet  from  the  surface.  The  resin  is  used  to  cure 
sores  in  horses,  and  instead  of  tallow  for  boats.''  Loudon^t  Encyc,^  p.  667.  A  swing  is  made 
by  the  Cubans  of  the  roots  of  the  Clusia ;  when  they  are  half  the  size  of  one's  little  finger, 
they  are  so  strong  as  to  hold  three  stout  men.  They  are  useful  for  traces  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  form  an  example  among  thousands  of  the  adaptability  of  the  products  of  this 
region  to  the  wants  of  man.     (5ee  *'  Editor's  Table.") 
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support,  and  obliterated  him  entirely.  The  phenomenon,  in  all  its  stages,  was  a 
constant  source  of  astonishment  to  our  little  botanical  party. 

The  Ceiba  is  also  the  fruitful  bearer  of  innamerable  air-plants,  which  cluster  on 
its  branches,  and  display  their  gorgeous  flowers  on  premises  not  their  own."*" 

The  Ceiba  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  of  our  own  trees.  It  is  remarkable  in 
its  formation  just  above  the  roots,  where  the  body  resembles  a  tripod,  imperfectly 
represented  in  the  drawing;  it  has  in  fact  three  hollows  and  three  corresponding 
long  protuberant  supports,  between  each  of  which  several  men  could  readily 
shelter  themselves  in  a  heavy  gale.  The  air-plants  have  a  secure  resting  place, 
the  height  of  the  tree  and  its  limbless  trunk  making  them  very  inaccessible.  The 
Ceiba  is  not  very  useful,  its  only  product  being  a  kind  of  wool  from  its  seed  pod, 
which  is  used  by  the  poorer  classes  to  stuff  pillows  and  chairs,  but  is  generally 
thought  unwholesome  to  lie  upon.f 

Among  the  most  agreeable  hours  spent  in  Havana,  we  should  be  most  un- 
grateful if  we  were  not  to  place  on  record  the  time  passed  with  Don  Francisco 
SauvaJle^  an  extensive  planter,  but  to  be  distinguished  in  science  when  most  other 
planters  will  have  left  no  other  mementos  than  their  bones.  Mr.  Sauvalle  is  a 
botanist  of  that  true  kind  who  find  their  reward  in  the  pursuit  of  the  delightful 
study.  He  has  taken  up  the  topic  of  the  trees  of  Cuba,  and,  wonderful  to  relate, 
he  has  drawn  and  described  no  less  than  seven  hundred,  excluding  shrubs,  for 
which  he  has  not  yet  found  time ;  but,  more  wonderful  still,  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  his  pursuit,  and  can  yet  see  no  termination  to  bis  labors.  He  finds  thirty  native 
palms  on  the  island,  though,  if  we  remember  rightly,  several  of  the  best  previous 
botanists  describe  less  than  half  the  number.  With  estates  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  and  leisure  for  study,  this  gentleman  has  done,  and  is  doing,  for  Cuba 
what  the  Michauxs  (father  and  son)  did  for  the  United  States ;  but  he  has,  in  a 
smaller  space,  a  much  greater  field,  so  extraordinary  is  the  vegetation,  and  so 
much  greater  the  number  of  species.  Mr.  S.  has  no  view  of  publishing,  at  least 
for  the  present,  and  when  we  urged  upon  him  the  importance  and  utility  of  such 
a  step,  he  thought  it  would  be  delegated  to  his  sons.  Their  great  and  growing 
intelligence  will,  we  trust,  carefully  treasure  the  valuable  scientific  knowledge 
their  father  is  accumulating,  and  give  it  to  the  world ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
even  the  trees  of  Cuba  are  (very  many  of  them)  unknown,  and  if  this  is  so,  what 
undiscovered  treasures  must  exist  among  plants  of  smaller  growth  I 

Among  much  miscellaneous  information  elicited  by  questions  to  Mr.  S.,  we 
noted  down  a  few  particulars,  which  may  interest : — 

The  cedar  wood,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible  supply  for  cigar- 
boxes,  is  the  Cedrella  odorata.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  trees 
of  the  island  (if  not  the  most  so),  from  its  extraordinary  durability.  They  say  it 
never  rots;  its  uses  are  consequently  very  various.  Employed  in  the  place  of 
mahogany,  it  makes  the  beams  of  houses  that  are  so  prominent  an  object  in  the 
ceilings,  where  they  are  carved  or  plain  as  taste  or  wealth  dictates.  The  polished 
doors  of  houses  are  also  made  of  this,  having  the  color,  but  not  the  veining  of 
mahogany. 

There  is  another  tree,  that  has  the  novel  property  of  keeping  on  fire  after  it  is 
dried.     The  highest  wind  will  not  extinguish  it,  and,  of  course,  its  value  is  great, 

*  When  enveloped  by  the  giant,  these  plants  are  all  swept  awaj. 

f  This  is  the  Bombax  Ceiba,  and  is  one  of  the  tallest  trees  of  both  Indies ;  the  wood  is 
very  light,  and  is  used  for  canoes,  their  tmnks  being  so  large,  that,  when  hollowed,  they 
make  very  large  ones,  frequently  carrying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar.  When 
the  tree  decays,  it  becomes  a  nest  for  the  Maoaoa  beetle,  the  caterpillar  of  which,  when 
fried,  is  esteemed  by  many  persons  as  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies. 
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under  certain  circnmstances.  Another  (the  Quxhra  hacha,  or  Break-Axe),  is  of 
so  hard  a  texture  that  the  best  axe  yields  before  it  eau  make  an  impression.  This 
is  the  hardest  wood  in  the  world,  and  might  be  made  very  useful  in  the  arts.  The 
Vomitel  {Cordia  speciosa)  bears  a  thick,  leathery  leaf,  which  is  found  invaluable  for 
polishing  turtle-shell — an  extensive  produce  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  island. 

There  are  several  species  of  tlinchona  in  Cuba,  but  the  true  bark  for  extracting 
the  quinine  is  not  found.  The  best  oranges,  in  the  interior,  where  transportation 
is  yet  difficult,  are  sold  for  one  dollar  the  thousand. 

Cocoa-nuts,  where  the  same  impediment  exists,  are  plenty,  at  one  cent  each. 
Castor-oil  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  the  plant  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively. 

The  coffee-tree  bears  about  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  to  each  tree,  and  may 
average  six  hundred  pounds  to  an  acre.  It  begins  to  produce  the  third  year,  and 
the  fourth  is  profitable.  It  ripens  its  pretty  berries  in  September,  but  has  some 
fruit  on  at  all  seasons,  even  when  in  full  bloom ;  this  period  is  its  most  beautiful 
one.  The  plant  resembles  a  myrtle,  and  its  white  blossom  is  superb.  It  re- 
quires shade,  and  every  other  hill  is  a  banana  or  plantain,  the  two  latter  repaying 
all  the  culture  necessary.  The  Cuban  coffee  is  most  esteemed  in  Spain  ;  its  pre- 
sent price  is  about  sixteen  cents.  The  best  is  produced  in  the  red  earth  with  which 
the  country  so  abounds.  The  coffee  lands  vary  much  in  price,  from  ten  dollars 
the  acre  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  ;  for  thirty,  good  land  can  now  be  purchased. 
The  coffee  estates,  having  more  shade  around,  are  much  more  ornamental  than 
those  devoted  to  sugar. 

With  a  little  care,  the  grape  would  produce  profusely ;  and  all  the  better  kinds, 
grown  with  so  much  attention  in  our  graperies,  might  be  had,  as  has  been  proved 
on  a  small  scale,  for  the  planting,  but  for  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  the  people. 
They  import  peach  and  strawberry  preserves  in  quantities,  though  both  fruits  will 
succeed,  as  will  the  apple.  Our  pears  do  not  grow  well.  The  Alligator  Pear  (Lau- 
rus  gratissimd)  is  a  celebrated  production.  It  has  a  trunk  as  large  as  our  apple- 
tree  ;  the  bark  is  smooth,  and  of  an  ash  color ;  branches,  succulent  and  soft,  set 
with  large,  oblong,  smooth  leaves,  like  those  of  a  laurel,  of  a  deep-green  color. 
The  fruit  is  the  size  and  shape  of  one  of  our  largest  pears,  the  pulp  covered  with 
a  tough,  skinny  coat,  and  contains  a  large,  rugged  seed,  wrapped  in  membranous 
covers.  It  is  held  in  high  estimation.  The  pulp  is  of  a  pretty  firm  consistence, 
and  has  a  delicate,  rich  flavor;  it  gains  upon  the  palate  of  most  persons,  and 
becomes  soon  agreeable  to  those  who  cannot  like  it  at  first ;  but  it  is  so  rich  and 
mild,  that  most  persons  make  use  of  some  spice  or  pungent  substance,  to  give  it 
a  poignancy ;  and  for  this  purpose,  some  make  use  of  wine,  some  of  sugar,  others 
of  lime-juice,  but  most  of  pepper  and  salt.  This  fruit  is  equally  agreeable  to  the 
horse,  the  cow,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  birds ;  when  plentiful, 
it  makes  a  great  part  of  the  delicacies  of  the  negroes. 

The  exported  orange  is  not  indigenous,  there  being  no  native  sweet  orange  in 
Cuba.  The  *'  Sour  Sweet"  is  native,  and  is  a  tolerably  good  fruit,  of  the 
same  appearance  as  the  best  kind.  Not  being  in  demand,  and  the  tree  a  very 
handsome  one,  it  is  cultivated  for  its  beautiful  bearing,  and  represents  the  true 
article  when  that  has  become  scarce.  Its  juice  is  employed  extensively  to  clean 
harness,  and  to  wash  the  pet  vol  ante,  to  which  it  gives  a  great  shine.  It  also 
cleans  shoes,  and  wipes  up  the  floors,  which  receive  great  freshness  from  its  appli- 
cation. Our  coachmen,  we  observed,  generally  contrived  to  conceal  under  the 
seats  a  peck  or  two  of  these  beautiful  but  almost  valueless  golden  fruits.  The 
best  orange  they  call  Naranjo  de  San  Jose.  The  Limoncella  is  a  small  lemon,  of 
the  size  of  a  sixpence,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  is  the  Lifnonia  irifaUata, 
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The  tree  most  planted  for  shade  in  and  aroand  Havana,  resembles  a  poplar  in 
appearance  and  leaf}  on  inyestigation,  it  turned  oat  to  be  the  Ficus  religiosa 
(the  poplar-leaved  Fig),  and  a  most  excellent  shade-tree  it  is,  bearing  no  frait. 

A  species  of  cochineal  is  found,  in  a  wild  state,  in  various  places;  no  culti- 
vation of  the  true  insect  is  attempted,  though  it  might  undoubtedly  be  successful. 

Asparagus  grows  rampantly,  but  there  is  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  this  and 
many  other  important  vegetables.  The  inhabitants  say  there  is  little  encourage- 
ment for  this  and  the  best  productions  of  the  gardens,  as  the  mode  in  which  their 
tables  are  supplied  prevents  their  ever  getting  a  taste  of  the  best  articles.  A 
cook  is  hired  to  supply^a  table  of  a  given  number  of  persons,  at  so  much  a  month. 
He  or  she  is  to  give  daily  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  so  many  of  vegetables,  and 
such  a  variety  of  fruit.  This  official  goes  to  market  as  economically  as  possible, 
'  purchases  the  stale  articles,  and  pockets  the  profit  therefrom.  It  was  just  so  at 
our  hotel,  where  the  peas  were  always  yellow,  though  an  abundance  of  better 
were  to  be  had  in  market,  as  we  verified  by  actual  inspection.  The  arts  of  living, 
which  here  could  be  turned  to  so  much  account,  appear  to  be  all  thrown  away. 
As  for  butter,  the  article  js  rarely  made  by  the  Cubans,  and  as  much  as  is  needed 
to  ornament  the  tables  frequented  by  Americans,  is  imported ;  what  it  becomes 
by  the  time  it  is  offered  to  customers,  may  be  Judged  by  a  sample  that  accom- 
panied us  in  the  Isabel.  It  was  contained  in  the  half  of  an  empty  flour  barrel, 
which  was  in  proximity  with  the  heat  of  the  steam-engine  during  the  voyage ;  tied 
over  with  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  it  descended  with  the  baggage  of  our  party 
into  the  shore  boat,  when  a  passenger,  a  little  late  in  his  arrangements  for  depar- 
ture, in  a  hurried  moment,  thinking  it  was  a  trunk,  stepped  into  it,  withdrawing 
his  boot  well  buttered.  We  had  to  presume  that  what  the  boot  did  not  require 
to  cover  it,  was  served  at  our  table  thrice  a  day.  Such  is  retailed  for  fifty  cents 
the  pound. 

Vegetables,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  are  a  very  dear  product.  Peas  (such  as 
would  scarcely  sell  at  all  among  us)  were  worth  five  dollars  the  bushel;  beets,  ten 
cents  each;  eggs  commanded  forty  cents  the  dozen ;  milk,  ten  cents  the  quart, 
and  poor  enough  ;  beef  (very  inferior)  commands  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  the 
pound,  mutton  twenty,  and  pork  uniformly  twenty-five.  The  above  prices  are 
certainly  very  remunerative ;  the  temptation  of  the  high  wages  of  labor  for  the  sugar 
estates,  however,  is  constantly  operating  to  draft  the  workmen  from  the  gardens, 
and  cigar  making,  in  the  shade,  is  preferred  by  all  who  can,  by  skill,  get  into 
that  employment.  Some  Americans,  when  they  hear  of  these  prices,  are  tempted 
to  procure  land,  and  raise  vegetables  for  the  Ilavanese;  we  have  yet  heard  of 
no  great  success  in  this  line.  We  left  an. active  young  man,  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  who  was  negotiating  for  one  hundred  acres  near  the  Bishop's  garden, 
for  the  purpose,  and  who  felt  sure  of  realizing  a  fortune  in  such  a  climate,  where 
the  track  seemed  to  grow  spontaneously,  or  with  only  moderate  care. 

These  notes  are  extending  beyond  the  original  design,  but  as  they  appear  to  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers,  they  will  be  continued. 


FRUIT  CULTURE— THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

BT  WILLIAM  BHIPLSr. 

In  all  establishments  of  any  pretension,  we  have  numerous  structures  for  the 
ealtivation  of  fruits,  but,  amongst  modem  inventions,  there  are  none  so  useful  to 
the  amateur  as  the  orchard  house,  which  was  brought  into  existence  by  that  excel-    ^ 
lent  frait  cultivator,  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.,  to  whom  we  are  also 
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indebted  for  mncTi  valaable  information  on  fniits,  and  for  the  introdoction  of  many 
new  varieties.  The  orchard  house  is  for  protection  from  severe  spring  frosts,  such 
as  we  have  had  of  late  years.  Mr.  Rivers's  first  houses  were  erected  against  some 
old  yew  edges,  which  formed  the  back,  and  these  houses  were  found  to  answer 
their  purpose  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  more  hardy  fruits,  such 
as  plums,  &c. ;  but  Mr.  R.'s  later  erections  are  constructed  with  boarded  sides. 
The  first  cost  of  such  houses  certainly  would  not  be  much,  but  I  think  they  will 
eventually  be  found  dearer  than  properly  built  brick  and  mortar  walls.  Most 
orchard  houses  hitherto  erected,  are  without  i^ny  heating  apparatus,  which  I  also 
think  is  false  economy ;  for  the  plants  in  such  structnres  must  naturally  be  for- 
warder than  those  out  of  doors,  and  the  frost  ha«  much  power  in  a  house  of  this 
sort,  if  means  are  not  taken  to  keep  it  out ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  or- 
chard houses  are  a  new  invention,  and  far  from  that  perfection  which  we  may  expect 
they  will  ultimately  reach.  My  idea  of  a  good  house  is,  that  it  should  be  built 
span-roofed  (say  twenty  feet  wide),  and  as  long  as  the  proprietor  pleases.  The 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  eaves  should  be  about  six  feet,  the  lower  three  feet 
of  which  should  be  of  brick,  and  the  upper  of  glazed  sashes,  made  to  open,  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation.  A  three-feet  border,  in  which  trees  may  be  placed, 
might  run  round  the  house ;  and  the  path  should  be  three  feet  wide,  which  would 
leave  eight  feet  for  the  centre  border.  The  fine,  or  hot-water  pipe,  should  be 
placed'  on  or  in  the  path.  It  has  been  the  practice,  hitherto,  to  grow  the  trees  in 
pots,  several  nurserymen  having  prepared  many  trees  well  furnished  with  bloom 
buds  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  secured  a  crop  of  fruit  the  first  year ;  but  how 
this  method  will  succeed,  is  at  present  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  For  my  part,  I 
am  very  doubtful  of  its  propriety,  as  I  fear  the  trees  will  not  continue  to  produce 
good  crops  many  years,  if  grown  in  pots,  while,  if  planted  in  the  borders,  success 
would  be  certain,  as  they  may  be  kept  dwarf  by  proper  pruning,  and  removing 
and  root-pruning  every  two  or  three  years,  which  might  be  done  without  at  all 
injuring  them.  Another  means  of  keeping  the  trees  dwarf,  is  the  proper  selection 
of  stocks  to  work  the  different  fruits  on,  as,  for  instance,  the  Pear  on  the  Quince, 
the  Apple  on  the  Paradise,  the  Cherry  on  the  Mahaleb,  and  the  Plum  on  the 
Black  Thorn.  Most  fruits  may  be  successfully  grown  in  an  orchard  house,  in- 
cluding Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Apricots,  Grapes,  Figs,  and 
Strawberries,  besides  what  may  be  had  in  the  way  of  choice  flowers  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amateur  possessing  one  of  these  structures, 
may  command  a  good  variety  of  fine  fruits  at  but  little  expense.  With  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  orchard  house,  every  attention  must  be  paid  to  proper 
ventilation,  which  is  most  essential,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  admitting  air 
both  by  the  side  and  top  lights.  If  the  side  lights  can  be  all  removed,  sufficient 
air  may  be  given  without  allowing  cold  draughts,  by  keeping  them  closed  on  the 
side  the  wind  would  enter.  Watering  must  also  receive  due  attention,  as  the  trees 
might  be  soon  damaged  either  by  an  excess  of  moisture  or  the  want  of  it.  An- 
other important  point  is  to  keep  the  trees  properiy  pruned  and  the  fruit  properly 
thinned,  removing  all  that  is  not  required  as  soon  as  it  is  set,  before  it  begins  to 
damage  the  trees. 

VISITS  TO   COUNTRY  PLACBS.—NO.    12. 
ABOUND  BALTIMORE. 

Dr.  Thomas  Edmondum,  -who  bas  paid  the  debt  of  nature  since  we  vere  there, 
possessed  a  collection  of  plants  which  had  few  (if  any)  competitors  for  variety 
value  in  this  conntry.    His  collection  has  been  sold,  in  one  lot,  to  Mr.  Winaiw, 
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who  has  prepared  eztensiye  houses  for  its  reception,  and  who  nndonbtedly  possesses 
the  finest  and  most  rare  hothoase  in  North  America.  Great  disappointment  was 
expressed  that  the  plants  were  not  sold  separate! j^  as  a  large  company  had  assem- 
bled, to  procure  individual  specimens.  Mr.  Winans  swept  the  whole  at  a  small 
advance,  on  the  low  valuation  of  $2,385. 
We  noted  the  following,  for  their  rarity : — 

Fircrea  gigantea  ;  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  high. 

Cactus  Brazilierms  ;  twenty  feet  in  height. 

Ficus  reptans. 

Banana  Cavandi&hii;  in  bearing. 

Stigmaphillon  ciUaUana. 

Musctenda  frondosa, 

ffakea  Victoria ;  resembling  the  Salisbnria. 

Weigelia  amdbilU  ;  an  old  plant,  and  in  fall  bearing. 

Magnolia  grandiflora ;  a  large  plant ;  somewhat  injured  by  the  winter  of  1855-6. 

Stenocarpus  Ounninghamia, 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  these  grounds,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  we  ever  saw,  was  an  Osage  Orange-tree,  about  twenty-four  years  old. 
Its  leading  shoot  had  been  destroyed,  and  it  had  become  recumbent  to  a  surprising 
degree.  By  pacing  the  circumference  over  which  it  had  spread  itself,  we  found 
it  covered  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet!  It  is  highly  ornamental 
in  this  condition,  and  was  full  of  fruit.  The  limbs  laid  about  with  a  profusion 
that  was  positively  beautiful  and  wonderful.  We  recommend  experiments  with 
this  tree  where  a  large  space  (say  a  circular  drive)  is  to  be  filled. 

Here,  too,  we  gratified  a  long  wished-for  inspection  of  Dr.  Edmondson's  seed- 
ling camellias,  which  have  stood  out  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  the  open  air, 
protected  only  by  leaves  thrown  over  them.  They  were  cut  down  to  the  snow- 
line, the  last  winter,  but  were  again  growing  vigorously,  and  sending  up  tufts  of 
leaves  more  beautiful  than  mahonias.  Would  that  our  own  climate  might  be 
favored  with  such  a  result.  Dr.  E.,  as  already  stated,  was  famous  for  possessing 
some  exlraordinary  seedling  strawberries  of  his  own  raising.  The  Marylandica 
constantly  took  the  prizes,  and  other  sorts  were  in  great  esteem.  These  have 
been  purchased,  and  are  now  ofifered  for  sale  by  8.  Feast  &  Sons  (as  before  re- 
marked), with  the  Charles's  Favorite  and  Haarlem  Orange.  He  never  parted  wit^ 
these,  his  answer  being  always :  ''  They  are  not  for  sale.''  His  seedling  strawberry 
ground  was  trenched  from  two  to  three  feet  deep ;  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench, 
a  layer  of  eight  or  ten  inches  of  charcoal,  manure,  leather  refuse,  and  various 
materials,  were  mixed.  The  seedling  plants  were  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  which 
they  had  been  kept  all  winter,  and  planted  in  rows  two  feet,  and  the  plants  eighteen 
inches  apart.  The  ground  was  then  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  tan,  the  runners 
suppressied  until  fruiting  was  over.  The  three  now  offered  are  the  choice  of  many 
thousands  tested.  So  notorious  had  his  fruit  become  at  the  exhibitions  and  the 
markets,  that  no  others  attracted  attention. 

Maryf/andiea  is  one  of  the  finest  show  fruits.  Color,  rich  dark  crimson ;  large, 
firm,  rich  flavor;  strong  grower;  well  adapted  as  a  fertilizer,  and  we  think  it  the 
finest  berry  we  know. 

BaarUm  Orange  ripens  early,  and  continues  until  strawberries  are  over;  is  a 
very  prolific  bearer,  good  size,  and  of  a  glossy  orange  color,  pine-apple  shape,  firm, 
and  of  rich  flavor,  and  a  g^reat  favorite  of  the  birds. 
ii       Cha/rUi^i  Favorite  is  declared  to  be  equal  to  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  ripens  ten 
A    days  eariier. 
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Hi8  camellias,  now  also  in  Mr.  Feast's  control,  are  Feast's  Perfection,  quite  a 
remarkable  flower,  distinct  from  any  other  in  color,  and  attracts  all  eyes,  in  col- 
lections however  large. 

Triumph  of  BaUimore  is  a  very  strong  grower ;  large  foliage,  enormoos  flower, 
imbricated ;  color  like  tricolor,  bat  not  so  coarse,  and  very  attractive. 

Mary  Kurtz  is  also  a  good  one ;  fine  foliage,  free  bloomer,  fine-shaped  flower, 
white  ground,  striped  with  rose ;  raised  by  Edward  Kurtz,  an  amateur  of  merit.^ 

The  owners  of  these  valuable  articles, 

Samuel  Feast  ^  Sons,  have  been  long  and  favorably  known  nurserymen  and 
tenants  of  Dr.  Edmondson.  They  have  a  very  large  nursery,  a  great  variety  of 
camellias,  including  some  new  and  desirable  kinds.  Their  prairie  roses  are  too 
well  known  to  be  more  than  alluded  to.  Mr.  S.  Feast  has  been  engaged,  for  siome 
time,  in  planting  orchards  of  pear,  peach,  and  apple,  for  the  supply  of  the  Balti- 
more market,  and  if  intelligence  is  any  passport  to  success,  he  will  soon  show 
what  may  be  done. 

Jokft  Feast  has  a  town  greenhouse  and  garden,  filled  with  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  flowers,  and  does  a  large  business,  supplying  plants,  bouquets,  &c.  &c. 

Pendand  ^  Brother  are  also  largely  engaged  in  the  flower  business,  and  have 
advertised,  lately,  some  new  roses,  which  promise  well. 

Baltimore  may  hereafter  supply  additional  notes ;  at  present,  we  reluctantly 
leave  this  m6st  hospitable  region. 


THB    LEAF-CUTTING   BEE. 

BY  J.  8TAUFFER,  MOUNT  JOY,  PA. 

The  genus  Megachile  (comprising  the  leaf-cutting  and  some  other  bees)  has 
long  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious;  and  so  early  as  1G70,  it  was  noticed 
by  Ray,  Willughby,  Lister,  and  others. 

Mr.  Kirby  has  given  the  history  of  these  bees  at  great  length  in  his  Monograph, 
together  with  Reaumur's  account ;  yet  I  have  never  met  with  a  description  of  our 
native  species.  T.  W.  Harris,  among  his  hymenopterous  insects  (page  371), 
barely  mentions  ''  the  skill  of  the  leaf-cutter  bee  inputting  out  the  semicircular 
pieces  of  leaves  for  her  patchwork  nest"  True,  there  may  be  other  accounts 
which  have  not  come  to  my  notice.  I  offer  the  following  observations  (made  by 
myself),  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some,  and  new  to  others : — 

On  the  3d  of  last  September,  I  found  a  series  of  compact  rolls  of  fresh  gpreen 
leaves  from  the  rose  or  sweetbrier,  neatly  fitted  into  the  channel  made  (as  I  suppose) 
by  some  larvae  of  a  coleopterous  insect.  These  rolls  were  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Fig.  8,  composed  of  layer 

upon    layer,    accurately   adjusted 
^  L^'  ^  .^^^  ^i^^  ^  double  top  and  triple  bottom 

of  circular  pieces,  as  tight  as  a 
cartridge  without  cement,  appa- 
rently. One  opened  contained 
about  six  small,  white,  oblong  ^gs, 
immersed  in  an  orange-colored 
jelly-like  substance  (pollen  and 
honey  necessary  for  the  food  of 
the  larve).  November  24, 1  opened 
another,  and  found  the  larva,  Fig.  10  (half  the  sise  of  fig.).  The  perfect  insect 
0>  ^'^S'  ^f  caiQO  ^^^^  ^^7  ^^  ^^^b*     I  ^^^  accurate  drawings 
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rarioQS  stages,  bat  regret  that  mj  woodcat  is  not  equal  to  my  wishes ;  bat  it  may 
saffice,  as  I  am  not  a  professed  ''  wood-cntter.'' 

The  insect  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  of  a  black  color.  The  face,  Fig.  9,  is 
densely  clothed  with  yellowish  hairs ;  the  Antenn»  clavate,  with  the  apical  seg- 
ment subcompressed ;  the  cheeks,  underside  and  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  ante- 
rior segment  of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  clothed  with  yellowish  hairs.  The  tibia 
are  black,  with  a  few  hairs  near  the  body,  except  the  anterior  pair,  Fig.  3,  which 
are  densely  clothed  with  long,  ochrous  hairs.  Fig.  5,  the  spurred  hind-leg ;  the 
tarsi  are  corered  with  short  black  hairs.  Fig.  7,  the  two  jaws — one  apparently 
one-toothed,  cutting  edge  slightly  carved.  Fig.  6  is  the  tongue ;  its  external 
sheath,  and  the  maxillary  and  labial  palpi,  separated.  Fig.  4,  the  anterior  wing, 
with  its  cells. 

This  species  may  be  known  to  those  familiar  with  the  insect.  I  will  not  venture 
to  name  it,  but  shall  be  truly  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  inform  me  of  its  specific 
name.  I  will  append  a  portion  from  Kir  by  and  Spence's  Entomology/,  by  way  oT 
eondusion. 

**  The  process  which  one  of  these  bees  employs  in  catting  the  pieces  of  leaf  that 
compose  her  nest,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Nothing  can  be  more  expeditious ;  she 
is  not  longer  about  it  than  we  should  be  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  After  hovering 
for  some  moments  over  a  rose-bush,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  the  bee  alights 
upon  the  leaf  she  has  selected,  usually  taking  her  station  upon  its  edge,  so  that 
the  margin  passes  between  her  legs.  With  her  strong  mandibles,  she  cuts  with- 
out intermission  in  a  curve  line,  so  as  to  detach  a  triangular  portion.  When  this 
hangs  by  the  last  fibre,  lest  its  weight  should  carry  her  to  the  ground,  she  balances 
her  little  wings  for  flight,  and  the  very  moment  it  parts  from  the  leaf,  flies  off  with 
it  in  triamph,  the  detached  portion  remaining  bent  between  her  legs  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  her  body.  Thus,  without  rule  or  compasses,  do  these  diminutive 
cieatures  mete  out  the.  materials  of  their  work  into  portions  of  an  ellipse,  into 
ovals  or  circles,  accurately  accommodating  the  dimensions  of  the  several  pieces  of 
each  figure  to  each  other.  What  other  architect  could  carry  impressed  upon  the 
taUet  of  his  memory  the  entire  idea  of  the  edifice  which  he  has  to  erect  ?  and, 
destitute  of  square  and  plamb-line,  cut  out  his  materials  in  their  exact  dimensions, 
without  making  a  single  mistake  ?  Tet  this  is  what  our  little  bee  invariably  does. 
So  far  are  human  art  and  reason  excelled  by  the  teachings  of  the  Almighty." 


MEMOIR  OF  ANDR£   MICHAUX. 

FROM  LOtJBON'S  ARBOBXTUM. 

Amdbs  Miohaux  was  bom  in  the  Park  of  Yersailles,  in  1746,  and  soon  evinced 
a  taste  f#r  agriculture  and  botany,  which  was  fostered  by  his  early  patron,  the 
court  phjfsician,  M.  Lemonnier.  In  1777,  he  studied  botany  under  Bernard  de 
Jussiea,  ek  Trianon ;  and  in  1779,  he  was  studying  in  the  Jardin  des  Plante$. 
Soon  after  this  he  went  to  England,  and  returned  to  France  with  a  great  number 
of  trees,  wLioh  were  planted  in  the  gardens  of  M.  Lemonnier,  and  of  the  Marecfaal 
de  Noailles»  where  they  succeeded  perfectly.  He  often  used  to  take  from  these 
gardens  a  picket  of  grafts,  and,  going  through  the  woods  of  Tersailles,  he  would 
graft  them  os  the  treesalready  there.  In  1780,  he  went  to  botanize  on  themountains 
of  Auvergne  with  several  botanists,  among  whom  were  Lamarck  and  Thouin. 
Micttftux  was  the  most  active  of  all  of  them;  besides  his  musket,  haversack,  port- 
folio, and  sevsral  specimen  boxes,  he  carried  in  his  pocket  seeds  of  the  Cedar  of 
LebaBon,  wluch  be  sowed  in  favorable  situations.    Soon  afterwards,  he  went  to 
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the  PyreneeB,  and  Irayelled  in  Spain ;  and,  in  a  abort  time,  accompanied  the 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Bonsseau  to  Persia,  the  latter  being  appointed  Conflal 
to  that  country  in  1782.  He  went  to  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  the  Tigris,  the  Enp^rates, 
Bassora,  and  many  other  places,  sending  home  numerous  seeds  to  Thonin,  Males- 
herbes,  and  others.  Persia  at  that  time  was  a  prey  to  civil  wars,  and  Michanx, 
plundered  of  everything  by  the  Arabs,  was  supplied  with  the  means  of  continuing 
his  journey  by  M.  de  la  Touche,  the  English  Oonsul  at  Bassora,  though  France 
and  England  were  at  that  time  at  war ;  M.  de  la  Touche,  his  biographer  obeerves, 
thinking  that  a  naturalist  who  travelled  for  the  good  of  humanity,  ongfat  to  be 
protected  by  every  nation.  In  this  part  of  the  world  Michaux  remained  two 
years,  traversing  mountains  and  deserts  from  the  Indian  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
proving  that  the  provinces  situated  between  35^  and  46^  of  latitude  in  the  East, 
have  supplied  most  of  our  trees,  exclusive  of  those  which  belong  to  America.  He 
here  verified  the  fact  first  noticed  by  Eeempfer,  that  the  male  flowers  of  the  date  will 
keep  during  the  year,  and  yet  impregnate  the  female.  He  sent  home  sculptured 
ruins  from  the  palace  known  as  that  of  Semiramis,  near  the  Tigris,  and  viirious 
other  antiques,  and  objects  of  natural  history.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  June, 
1785,  and  was  chosen  soon  after  to  go  to  the  United  States,  to  collect  seeds  of 
trees  and  shrubs ;  to  establish  an  entrep6t  for  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York ;  and  to  get  them  sent  from  that  to  Rambouillet^  which  was  destined  to  re- 
ceive them.  He  was  also  commissioned  to  send  home  American  game.  He  arrived 
at  New  York  in  October,  1785 ;  established  a  garden  there ;  traversed  N6w  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland ;  and,  after  the  first  year,  he  sent  home  twelve  boxes 
of  seeds,  and  five  thousand  young  trees,  together  with  some  Canadian  partridges, 
which  afterwards  bred  at  Yersailles.  In  September,  1789,  he  went  to  Carolina, 
making  Charleston  his  depdt ;  he  traversed  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the 
whole  country  north  and  south,  leaving  his  son  at  Charleston,  in  charge  of  ihe 
gardens  there.  From  this  place  he  sent  home  numerous  seeds,  and  many  hundreds 
of  young  trees.  In  April  following,  he  set  out  to  reconnoitre  the  sources  of  the 
Savannah,  and  there  he  discovered  Magnolia  auricnlata,  Robinia  viscosa,  Asalea 
V.  coccinea«  a  Ealmia,  a,  Rhododendron,  and  many  oaks  and  other  trees  not  before 
known.  The  manner  in  which  he  travelled,  his  intercourse  with  the  native  Indians, 
and  the  accidents  he  met  with,  are  extremely  interesting.  Whenever  he  discovered 
a  new  plant,  it  inspired  him  with  snch  enthusiasm,  that  he  no  longer  felt  fstigue. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  Pavia,  and  of  the  Pinckneya  pnbens,  gave  hint  great 
pleasure.  He  arrived  at  New  Providence  in  February,  1799,  and  returned  to 
Charleston  in  May  of  the  same  year.  He  afterwards  visited  die  highest  mountains 
of  Carolina.  The  dangers  be  experienced  there,  convinced  him  of  the  necessity 
of  having  two  guides,  because  one  mi^ht  perish  by  the  road  by  a  thousand  acci- 
dents, and  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  European  to  find  his  way  alond  through 
the  country.  He  fbund  in  these  mountains  vast  tracts  covered  with  Rhododen- 
drons, Ealmias,  and  Azaleas,  and  with  forests  of  trees  altogether  impenetrable. 
War,  at  this  time,  was  declared  between  France  and  England,  and  Michaux  was 
afraid  of  being  forced  to  leave  America.  He  had  been  for  a  long  tine  occupied 
with  the  idea  of  determining  the  native  place  of  all  the  American  trees ;  and  also 
at  what  latitude  they  begin  to  grow  rare,  and  where  they  disappear  entirely.  In 
short,  be  wished  to  ascertain  up  to  what  height  they  are  found  pu  the  mountains, 
and  in  what  soil  they  prosper  best  He  considered  the  native  country  of  a  tree 
to  be  that  in  which  it  is  most  numerous,  and  where  it  acquires  the  greatest  height 
and  thickness.  Thus  he  fixed  on  Kentucky  as  the  native  country  of  ^e  Tulip-tree, 
|i  because  it  there  forms  rast  forests,  has  a  trunk  commonly  seven  feet  or  eight  feet 
n    in  diameter,  and  grows  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  thriving  in  a  moist, 
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dayej  soil,  but  not  in  one  that  is  fireqnently  inandated.  In  higher  or  lower 
ground,  or  in^a  different  soil,  these  trees  become  smaller  and  more  rare.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  trace,  in  this  manner,  the  botanical  topography  of  North  America, 
that  Micbanx  visited  the  Floridas,  and  went  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay.  He  left 
Oharieston  in  April,  1792;  arrived  at  Qaebec  in  Jnne  of  the  same  year;  and 
reached  Tadonssac,  lat.  52^,  in  October,  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  from  any 
human  habitation.  He  afterwards  planned  a  journey  to  Mexico,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States  5  but,  after  very  many  journeys,  he  returned  to  Paris  by 
Amsterdam,  where  he  arrived  on  the  dd  of  December,  1796,  after  tenT  years'  ab-  ^ 
sence.  He  found  his  friends  well,  but  was  grieved  beyond  measure  to  learn  that 
the  beautiful  plantations  of  Rambouillet,  to  which  he  had  sent  sixty  thousand 
young  trees,  bad  been  destroyed  during  the  Revolution,  and  that  but  a  very  small 
number  of  the  trees  were  remaining.  Seeing  that  tranquillity  was  restored,  he 
instantly  thought  of  repairing  the  loss.  After  unsuccessfully  endeavoring  to  get 
sent  again  to  America,  he  was  sent  to  New  Holland.  He  stopped  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  was  very  desirous  of  going  to  Madagascar,  in  which  island  he  was 
attacked  by  the  fever,  and  he  died  there  in  November  (an  ix.),  1803,  aged  fifty- 
seven  years. 

Michaux  not  only  sent  many  new  trees  and  shrubs  into  France,  but  he  sent 
great  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  the  more  useful  species ;  such  as  Juglans  Paccan, 
used  for  making  furniture,  and  which  produces  the  nut  oil ;  Taxodinm  distichum 
(the  deciduous  cypress),  suitable  for  plfinting  in  very  moist  soil :  Nyssa  caroHniana, 
useful  for  the  naves  of  wheels ;  Qnercus  tinctoria,  for  tanning  and  dyeing ;  and  Q. 
virens,  which,  he  says,  grows  rapidly  on  the  sandy  beach,  exposed  to  the  stormy 
winds  of  the  ocean,  where  scarcely  any  other  tree  can  exist,  and  the  wood  of 
which  is  excellent  for  ship-bnilding ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  Oaryas  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Tulip-trees,  and  the  American  Ashes,  Maples,  &c.,  which,  in  many 
parts  of  France,  are  preferable  to  the  indigenous  trees.  The  administration  of 
the  Museum,  aware  of  the  services  rendered  to  natural  history  by  Michaux,  ordered 
his  bust  to  be  placed  on  the  &9ade  of  the  greenhouses,  along  with  those  of  Com- 
merson,  Dombey,  and  other  travellers  who  nad  enriched  their  collection. 

Michaux  was  too  fully  occupied  in  travelling  to  have  much  leisure  to  write ; 
nevertheless,  he  is  the  author  of  Btstairy  de$  Ohhies  da  VAmhique  Septenirionale, 
published  in  1804:  a  ybrth  American  Flora,  and  a  Memoir  on  the  Date  Palm. 
The  particulars  of  his  life,  at  great  length,  and  proportionately  interesting,  will 
be  found  in  the  Annalee  du  Mtuhim,  tom.  iii.  p.  191,  from  which  this  notice  of 
his  life  has  been  abridged. 

[A  memoir  of  his  son,  Fran90is,  who  completed  the  J^orA  American  Sylva^ 
will  be  given  soon. — ^Ed.] 


SHRUBS   WITH    ORNAMENTAL   BERRIES.— NO.    3. 

BT  THOMAS  MXSHAN^  GXRMANTOWN,  PA. 

27.  Rhui.  The  Snmac.— >R.  Ootinns,  the  Mist-tree,  or  Oreen  Fringe,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  best  known.  It  can  be  scarcely  said  to  be  valued  for  its  purple 
berries,  for  it  produces  these  sparingly,  but  rather  for  its  mossy  looking  flower, 
giving  the  plant,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  being  enveloped  in  a  Scotch 
mist.  R.  typhxTia,  the  Stag's-horn  Sumac,  in  addition  to  its  beautiful  crimson- 
dyed  leaves  in  autumn,  has  handsome  spikes  of  fruit  It  is  a  shrub  of  the  largest 
size.  R.  ccriaria^  if  it  were  not  so  very  common  in  our  fence  rows,  would  be 
highly  prized  for  its  very  beautiftd  crimson  fruit.    The  objection  to  most 
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family  is  that  they  propagate  only  Xo6  freely.  The  M.  coHnui  is  an  exception,  afi 
this  can  only  be  increased  by  layering  the  half  ripened  young  shoots. 

28.  Rosa  ruhtginasa. — The  Sweetbrier  Bpse  is  another  of  my  little  pets.  I 
will  pass  by  the  grateful  fragrance  of  its  leaves,  and  the  simple  beauty  of  its 
sweet  flowers,  sorry  that  my  subject  obliges  me  to  do  so,  to  recommend  it  to  all 
who  should  chance  not  to  possess  one,  if  only  for  its  numerous  little  golden  pear- 
shaped  pods,  so  numerously  produced,  and  so  persistent  for  many  months  after 
everything  else  has  disappeared.  It  is  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  fall,  if  de- 
sired to  grow  the  next  spring,  or  in  the  spring,  if  one  yisar's  growth  be  no  object. 
It  is  well  pleased  with  any  common  garden  soil. 

2d.  Sambucu$,  The  Elder.-^The  American  species,  though  possessing  hand- 
some fruit,,  is  rarely  or  never  admitted  into  gardens.  I  allude  to  the  S.  canaden- 
sis, its  extensively  creeping  roots  rendering  its  presence  there  very  disi^eeable. 
There  iff  one  species,  however,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  the  northern  States, 
which,  while  it  is  free  from  this  objection,  has  also  very  beautiful  red  berries,  which 
are  very  ornamental.  This  is  the  S.  pubens.  There  is  also  a  scarlet-berried 
European  species,  a  stronger  grower,  and  more  desirable  than  the  last,  the  S^  ra^ 
cemosa.  Most  of  the  kinds  known  in  the  gardens,  as  the  variegated,  cut^leaved, 
&c.,  are  all  varieties  of  the  S.  nigra,  a  European  variety,  and  bear  fin^  clusters 
of  deep  black  berries.  All  the  species  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  growing  any* 
where  but  in  very  shady  situations,  and  easily  increased  by-cuttings  taken  off  in 
the  fall  of  the  year. 

30.  Shepherdia  argentea.  The  Buffalo  Berry. — This  shrub  grows  about  ten 
feet  high,  und  rather  bushy.  It  has  silvery  shoots  and  foliage  quite  peculiar  and 
interesting.  Male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  separate  plants  generally,  so 
that  to  make  sure  of  having  a  plant  to  bear  berries,  it  is  best  to  have  both  sexes 
growing  near  each  other.  The  berries  are  small,  but  borne  in  great  numbers ; 
they  are  of  a  transparent  pink  color,  and,  when  grown  in  perfection,  there  are  few 
things  more  pleasing  as  a  specimen  lawn  plant.  It  does  best  in  a  deep  rich  loam, 
and  in  an  open  situation.  In  the  nurseries  it  is  propagated  by  layers  put  down 
in  July  and  August.    They  root  rapidly  and  make  good  plants  the  following  year. 

81.  Symphoria,  or  Symphoricarpos,  #81  glomerata, — The  Snowberry  is  a  well 
known  small  shrub,  bearing  numerous  pure  white  berries  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  S.  racemosa  has  smaller  berries  than  the  last,  more  numerous,  and  of  a 
dingy  red.  It  is  known  in  its  native  places  as  the  "  Indian  currant."  They  are 
both  desirable  shrubs  of  the  easiest  possible  culture ;  cuttings  taken  off  in  fall  or 
winter  root  as  readily  as  willows. 

82.  Taxus,  The  Yew. — Pre-eminent  amongst  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  for  its  hand- 
some foliage ;  it  is  no  less  desirable  for  the  pretty  scarlet  or  pink  berries  it  bears 
in  succession  most  of  the  summer  months.  In  the  combination  of  these  two  points, 
it  is  second  only  to  the  Holly  in  beauty,  and  superior  to  that  in  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  cultivated.  The  American,  T.  Oanademit,  has  the  handsomest  berries. 
They  are  of  a  brighter  color  and  produced  more  freely  than  those  of  any  other 
species,  but  the  plant  is  more  straggling,  and  seldom  makes  a  large  or  handsome 
bush.  The  European  species,  T.  0€U!cata^  does  not  often  bear  fi*uit  with  os ;  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  plant  showB  them  to  advantage  when  they  are  produced.  The 
Irish  Yew,  a  variety  of  T.  Jbaecata,  with  an  erect  growth,  has  larger  berries  than 
either  of  the  two  species,  bat  much  duller  in  color.  The  yews  will  do  well  any- 
where except  in  a  wet  situation.  They,  however,  invariably  do  best  in  a  rich 
garden  soil,  and  jndeed  may  be  said  never  to  exhibit  tbeir  real  beauty  unless  well 
cared  for.  They  are  propagated  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds.  The  first  mode  is 
the  most  universal.    They  root  readily  by  cuttings  of  the  one  year  old  wood,  put 
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in  in  the  fall  and  presenred  oyer  the  winter  in  a  cool  frame  jast  kept/rom  frost 
Seeds  may  be  sown  early  in  the  spring  in  boxes  of  sandy  vegetable  soil,  covered 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  soil,  and  kept  in  a  cool  p]aee  till  they  germinate. 

83.  Viburnum. — In  this  ^enns  are  fonnd  some  of  the  most  valuable  berried 
plants  we  have.  V.  oxycocous,  the  mock  cranberry,  is  very  widely  known,  its 
large  red  cranberry-like  fmit  giving  it  a  conspicuous  appearance  in  August  and 
September.  V.  dentatum,  with  pretty  foliage  and  a  neat  bushy  habit,  has  nume- 
rous clusters  of  small  blue  berries.  K  Lantana,  the  wayfaring-tree,  and  V,  Ian'- 
tanoides,  have  woolly  foliage  of  a  silvery  hue.  V.  acerifolium,  the  maple-leaved, 
is  not  a  handsome  grower,  but  has  large  elnsters  of  ovate  black  berries.  It  does 
not  grow  over  three  feet.  V.  prunifoUumy  the  Black  Haw,  is  a  strong  grower, 
and  very  beautiful  when  in  blossom.  Early  in  the  fall;  and  during  most  of  the 
winter,  it  is  covered  with  large  black  berries.  All  the  species  except  the  last  root 
readily  from  cuttings  taken  off  in  the  fall,  preserved  moist  till  spring,  and  then 
planted.  V,  pmnifolium  will  only  grow  well  from  seeds.  If  these  are  preserved 
dry  till  spring  they  rarely  grow  till  the  spring  following. 

34.  Vucum  Jiavescens.  The  Tellow  Mistletoe. — This  little  shrub,  as  most 
persons  know,  is  a  parasite,  or  plant  that  maintains  itself  by  living  on  others.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  they  will  only  grow  on  certain  trees.  The  English 
Mistletoe,  V,  (dbum,  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  grow  on  the  oak  only.  The 
present  species  I  have  seen  growing  vigorously  on  the  Persimmon.  It  has  nume- 
rous white  berries  through  the  winter  by  which  it  is  propagated.  I  regret  that  I 
can  give  nothing  from  my  own  experience  with  regard  to  its  culture,  every  attempt 
having  failed;  and  I  have  never  seen  bnt  one  plant  that  was  raised  artificially. 
In  this,  a  notch  was  cut  in  the  bark  of  an  apple-tree,  and  the  seed  stuck  in. 

When  I  commenced  these  not^s  I  had  no  idea  they  would  extend  so  far.  I 
trust  that  something,  however,  may  be  fonnd  to  repay  their  perusal. 


PINON  BEAL.* 


In  various  excursions  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  a  most  gorgeous  flower  presents 
itself  in  private  gardens,  which  attracts  general  attention ;  and,  by  the  favor  of 
Madame  Solle,  of  Charleston  (who  was  in  Havana),  we  procured  the  drawing 
which  embellishes  the  present  number,  under  the  Spanish  name  of  PinSn  real. 
The  tree  is  the  Erythrina  indioa,  of  the  family  of  the  Leguminosse.  The  flower 
is  of  a  gorgeous  scarlet  color,  and  a  tree  covered  with  them,  before  the  leaves 
appear,  presents  a  most  beautiful  object. 

Erythrina  indica  (Lam.  diet.  2,  p.  391,  var.  a).  Stem,  arboreal,  prickly,  with 
broad-ovate,  acute  leaflets,  a  spathaceons  calyx,  an  ovate,  concave,  spreading  ban- 
ner ;  the  stamens,  monadelpholis  at  the  base.  Native  of  the  East  Indies.  Rheed, 
Malabb.  t.  7 ;  Rnmph.  Amb.  2,  t.  ^76.  Syn.^  E.  eorallodendran,  B.  Linn.  spec. 
992.  E.  arientaliSf  Mnrr.  Comm.  Ooeth.  8,  p.  85,  t.  1  (?).  Flowers,  of  a  splen- 
did scariet  color.  In  Rheed's  figure,  the  calyx  is  acute,  and  much  elongated.  In 
Rnmphias'  figure,  it  is  short  and  obtuse.     Do  they  form  two  species  f 

The  above  is  translated  from  Decandolle's  Prodtomus,  1 2,  p.  412.  Don  (whose 
description  is  a  copy  of  the  above)  calls  it  Indian  Coral-Tree,  and  adds :  "  Tree, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high."  Neither  of  these  authors,  nor  Loudon  (who  gives  a 
figure  of  it  on  p.  605),  mentions  the  name  by  which  it  iscalled  in  Cuba  (Pinon 
real). 

The  Cyclopmdia  of  Natural  History  says  that  the  Erythrina  monosperma  (an 
East  Indian  species)  is  the  tree  from  which  gum-lac  is  obtained. 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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INFLUENCE   OP   THE   STOCK  ON  THE   GRAFT. 

B¥  B.  BXIIST,  PHILADSLPHIA. 

TJKELY,  thft  Btodj  of  horticaltar^  in  its  various  de- 
tails^ is  one  of  the  ifaost  beaatifal  that  the  mind  of 
man  can  be  engaged  upon.  I  do  not  allude  to  that 
efferyescent  stodj  giren  to  it  by  nurserymen 
who  are  ever  ou  t^  stretch  for  pounds,  shii- 
^^  lings,  and  pence,  but  to  that  qool,  deliberate 
^^  study  of  a.  student — that  shutting  out  of  every- 
^"^"^ :S  *^i°g  except  the  scientific  results  of  an  inqnir* 
ing,  cool,  deiib^ate  mind.  A  few  years  ago, 
it  was  for  the  pear  the  quince  stock  only,  and 
then  the  next  move  was  the  Angers  Quince, 
the  Pyramidal  Quince,  &c.  Now,  in  1857,  there 
appears  a  reaction,  and  all  pears  must  be  on  pear 
stock.  We  are  strange  in  our  ideas,  few  really 
tbinking  and  acting  on  their  own  pure  opinion ; 
thev  mke  for  granted  that  others  are  right.  About  fire 
y^ar3  ago,  in  an  article  for  one  of  our  periodicals  (by  my- 
self), I  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  proper  method  of 
preparing  the  stock  for  a  fruitful  and  persistent  tree,  was 
to  remove  it  frequently  before  it  was  planted  into  the  or- 
chard. It  would  no  doubt  increase  the  cost  from  the  nursery,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  cheaper  to  the  purchaser,  in  the  safety  and  fruitfulness  of  the  tree.  I 
am  not  over  the  mark  if  I  say  that  one-third  of  all  the  fruit-trees  die  within  three 
years  of  their  removal  from  the  nursexy.  I  very  much  question  if  there  are  a 
fo\irth  of  thoge  trees  planted  with  any  degree  of  knowledge,  from  the  fact  that 
the  planter  does  not  know,  from  reasoning  or  thought,  how  a  tree  should  be  de- 
posited into  the  ground:  even  with  a  printed  guide  before  him,  he  goes  astray. 
If  they  grow,  he  takes  the  credit ;  if  they  die,  the  broad-backed  nurseryman  is  to 
blame.  I  find,  however,  by  impulse,  I  am  going  f^om  my  subject  of  the  influence 
of  the  stock  upon  the  scion  or  graft. 

In  my  movements  last  season,  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  a  grapery  where  nearly 
all  the  vines  "had  been  killed  by  some  wash  given  them  by  the  gardener."  (Poor 
gardeners,  they  are  always  committing  some  unpardonable  sin.)  The  house  was 
new,  and  a  good  one.  I  was  certainly  struck,  on  beholding  all  (except  three)  of 
the  vines  cut  down  to  very  near  the  ground.  Before  I  expressed  any  opinion,  I 
observed  that  the  wash  had  only  finished  the  work.  '*  The  vines  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  to  the  rafter  all  winter,  and  had  been  killed  by  the  frost  and  sun.  But 
how  did  the  three  remain  ?  you  will  say.  On  close  inspection,  I  found  they  had 
been  grafted  or  inarched  upon  our  native  grape ;  those  three,  and  none  other, 
had  been  operated  upon.  This  fact  was  not  new  to  me,  though  it  was  before  me 
in  a  new  feature.  Every  planter  and  practical  man  should  bold  before  them,  in 
large  letters,  that  a  hardy  stock  assists  making  a  hardy  tree.  Gardeners  about 
Philadelphia,  and  south  of  it,  do  not  invariably  take  the  precaution  to  take  down 
their  vines,  and  cover  them  with  dry  material,  to  resist  the  cold  and  sun.  Where 
it  is  not  done,  vines  are  split  from  top  to  bottom,  fruiting  buds  killed,  and  fre- 
quently the  whole  or  half  the  crop  is  lost  A  little  forethought,  and  six  hours' 
labor — labor  do  I  say  ?  no,  pleasure  is  the  proper  term — ^pleasure  to  feel  that  your 
vines  and  coming  crop  are  safe,  even  with  the  thermometer  at  30^  below  zero 
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HOW   TO   MAKE   STRAWBERRY  BEDS. 

BY  THE  LATB  A.  J.  DOWNINO. 

As  I  presume  a  large  part  of  yonr  readers  prefer  practice  to  theory,  perhaps 
some  of  them,  about  to  plant  strawberry  beds,  may  take  an  interest  in  the  follow- 
ing hints,  though  they  are  neither  novel  nor  original : — 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  written  about  the  sexual  character  of  the  strawberry, 
but  not  half  enough  about  plain  o^ud  straight-forward  ways  of  cultivating  it, 

Now  I  must  be  permitted  to  «ay  that  I  have  cultivated  for  years  the  Early  Scar- 
let, Hudson,  and  Hovey'a  Seedline — ^three  unexceptionable  sorts.  The  firsts  pecu- 
liarly valuable  for  early  maturity,  the  second  for  preserving,  and  the  third  for  large 
size  and  good  quality ;  and  I  have  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  staminate  or 
pistillate  plants.  All  I  have  cared  for,  was  to  get  the  $<nl  in  the  right  state,  and 
let  the  blossoms  and  berries  take  care  of  themselves.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  gathering  very  large  crops  of  first-rate  fruit,  while  some  of  my  neighbors  who 
hare  studied  the  nature  of  the  blossoms,  and  thought  too  little  of  the  soil,  have 
had  very  sorry  crops.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  something  in  this 
matter  of  the  difference  in  the  blossoms ;  but  that  I  have  found  it  of  little  or  no 
importance  to  intermix  them  in  any  given  proportions  in  the  same  bed.  All  that 
I  do,  is  to  cultivate  a  bed  of '' staminates,"  like  the  Virginia,  or  the  Early  Scarlet, 
in  the  same  part  of  my  garden  as  my  Hoveys  and  Hudsons,  and  let  them  take  the 
whole  matter  of  fertilization  into  their  own  hands. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  point  most  difficult  to  hit  is  that  of  manuring  the 
soil  well  for  the  strawberry.  If  you  use  stable  manure,  in  the  ordinary  way,  you 
are  certain  to  fill  your-  soil  with  weeds  to  such  an  extent,  that  you  give  yourself  a 
deal  of  needless  trouble  in  keeping  the  weeds  down ;  and  if,  as  is  not  unlikely, 
you  use  it  fresh,  you  will  be  likely  to  bum  up  your  young  plants,  if  the  season  is 
dry. 

Two  points  must  be  understood,  to  grow  the  best  strawberries:  let,  that  the 
soil  must  be  deep ;  and  2d,  that  it  must  be  rich.  If  you  look  at  the  leaves  of  a 
strawberry,  and,  because  they  are  not  very  large,  presume  that  the  roots  will  ex- 
tend but  little  depth,  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  I  have  seen  the  roots  of  straw- 
berries extend  five  feet  down  in  a  rich  deep  soil ;  and  those  plants  bore  a  crop  of 
fruit  five  times  as  large,  and  twice  as  handsome  and  good,  as  the  common  product 
of  a  soil  only  one  foot  deep. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  capital  instance  of  strawherry  delusion^  which  most 
of  your  readers  doubtless  know  something  about,  but  which  many  even  yet  do  not, 
perhaps,  fully  understand.  I  mean  the  history  of  the  ''  Washington.  Alpine  Straw- 
berry," which  Mr.  Stoddart,  of  Western  New  York,  advertised,  and  sold  a  great 
many  dollars'  worth  of,  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Stoddart,  I  believe,  was 
quite  honest  in  the  transaction ;  and  yet  the  whole  public  were  completely  deluded 
by  the  "  Washington  Alpine,"  which  was  nothing  but  the  old  Alpine  or  Monthly 
Strawberry.  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  was,  that  Mr.  Stoddart  had  a 
corner  of  his  garden  which  was  made  ground — ^a^  rich,  deep,  moist  soil  (I  think  it 
had  been  an  old  bog,  or  bit  of  alluvial,  afterwards  filled  up),  not  less  than  eight 
or  ten  feet  deep.  Mr.  Stoddart  had  raised  some  seedling  Xlpines  (which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  always  coma  the  same  from  the  seed) ;  he  had,  by  lucky  chance,  planted  them 
in  this  comer  of  his  garden,  where  the  soil  was  so  unusually  rich  and  deep.  There 
they  grew  so  finely,  and  bore  such  enormous  crops,  that  his  neighbors  could  scarcely 
credit  their  senses.    The  story  of  the  miraculous  crop  got  into  the  papers.    People 
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came  to  see  with  their  own  eyes.  In  short,  they  bongfat  and  carried  awbj  the 
"Washington  Alpines,"  at  extravagant  prices,  with  the  full  conviction  that  "see- 
ing is  believing/'  and  that  snch  strawberries  were'  never  before  grown,  gazed  on, 
or  tasted.  Well,  great  was  their  surprise  to  find,  on  planting  and  cultivating  the 
*' Washington  Alpines,"  that  there  was  nothing  new  or  wonderful  about  them; 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  all  dwindled  down  to  the  old-fashioned  Alpine  Strawberry. 
Mr.  Stoddart,  naturally  enough,  now  has  as  many  hard  names  bestowed  on  him 
for  the  fancied  deception,  as  he  had  before  had  hard  dollars  for  really  great  crops. 
And  yet,  Mr.  Stoddart  sold  his  plants  in  good  faith,  and  was  probably  as  much 
deluded  as  the  buyers.  The  whole  secret  of  his  unheard-of  crops,  and  the  large 
size  of  his  fruit,  lay  in  the  depth  and  richness  of  his  soil ;  and  as  none  of  his 
customers  had,  like  him,  a  rich  ten  feet  mould  to  grow  giants  in,  they  had  no 
'*  Washington  Alpines." 

The  "moral"  your  readers  are  to  draw  out  of  this  digression  is,  that  they  can- 
not well  make  their  soil  too  deep  for  the  strawberry.  Perhaps  they  cannot  afford 
to  make  it  three  feet  deep,  which  is  the  right  depth  for  an  extra  fine  crop ;  but, 
at  all  events,  they  can  make  it  two  feet  deep.    And  now,  a  word  as  to  mannring  it. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  composts  and  "  well  rotted  manure."  The  real 
truth  is,  that  in  our  careless  country,  not  one  gardener  in  a  hundred  has  such  things 
ready  for  use  at  the  moment  he  wants  to  prepare  his  strawberry  patch.  What 
people  huve  at  hand,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  otlier,  is  fresh  stable  Qr 
barnyard  manure ;  and  the  question  is,  how  to  use  that  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  true  way  to  do  this,  is  to  throw  out  the  soil  where  your  beds  are  to  be  made 
two  feet  deep.  Fill  up  the  bottom  eight  inches  or  a  foot  deep  with  fresh  stable 
manure,  mixed  with  the  litter,  treading  it  down  firmly.  Then  cover  this  with 
two-thirds  of  the  soil  thrown  out,  rejecting  the  worst  part  of  it  This  will  ndse 
the  bed  four  inches  above  the  surface ;  and  as  it  will  settle  about  four  inches,  it 
will  be  about  level  after  it  is  settled. 

This  is  all  the  preparation  which  I  give  my  soil,  and  it  is  all  that  any  soil  of  fair 
quality  needs ;  only  that  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  it  three  feet  deep  than  two 
feet,  and  to  have  sixteen  inches  of  stable  manore  and  litter  at  the  bottom  than 
eight,  though  the  latter  brings  heavy  crops  in  a  good  soil. 

You  may  put  out  your  plants  in  August  or  April.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
if  planted  in  August,  you  may  lose  half  of  them  by  the  heat  and  drought,  unless 
it  is  a  rainy  season  ;  while,  in  April,  you  are  certain  not  to  lose  a  single  plant, 
unless  it  is  unsound  when  you  transplant  it. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  no  way  of  growing  strawberries  so  complete  as  in  beds 
three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  with  three  rows  in  each — the  plants  in  the  rows  kept 
clipped  of  their  runners,  and  the  ground  between  the  rows  nicely  covered  with 
straw  all  the  year  round.  The  largest  .and  finest  fruit  is  obtained  in  this  way,  and 
the  beds  themselves  will  last  many  years ;  while,  if  they  are  allowed  to  cover  the 
bed,  you  can,  at  the  most,  expect  only  two  crops,  and,  generally,  the  fruit  is  of 
little  or  no  value  after  the  first  crop. 

It  is  very  idle  and  useless  to  attempt  to  make  a  new  strawberry  plantation  on 
old  strawberry  ground.  You  may  add  double  the  usual  quantity  of  manure,  but 
the  soil  has  been  so  robbed  of  other  needful  elements,  that  you  will  fail  in  growing 
a  healthy  crop. 

A  word  or  two  may  also  not  be  thrown  away,  respecting  the  choice  of  plants.  Of 
course,  you  will  always  put  out  young  runners,  and  not  old  plants ;  but  something 
more  than  this  is  needful.  You  must  take  care  to  see  that  they  are  not  runners 
an  old  and  worn-out  bed ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  while 
from  a  fruitful  bed  will  make  fruitfnl  plants,  so,  also,  runners  from  an  old 


eidiaotipd  bod,  wiH  Yerf  often  pr&dac^  only  bArreb  pbuits.  Nnraerjmefn  ought  to 
attend  to  thk ;  for  any  respectable  and  intelligent  nnrseryman  skoald  be  ashamed 
of  sending  oat  plants  from  a  bed  whieh  is  not  in  a  healthy  and  fraitfhl  state,  since 
his  OQStomers  at  a  distanee  depend  ivhptiy  upon  his  integrity  in  sending  them 
smiod  and  healthy  plants ;  notsnch  as  inherit;  feeble  eonstitnUons  from  ''along 
line"  of  decrepid  ancestors.  Toors,  te.,  An  Ou>  DiooBB. 


GARDEN   VEGETABLES,  NO.   8.--vTURNIPS.     • 

BY  WM.  CHORLTON. 

As  a  part  of  the  winter  crop  of  tnmips  will  have  to  be  sowed  in  this  month,  a 
few  remarks  on  their  general  cnlture  may  be  in  piaoe  at  this  time. 

We  have  two  classes  of  this  vegetable  in  enltivation,  viz :  the  eamtnon  flat  and 
globe-shaped  Bramca  rapa,  and  the  Swedish,  or  Rata  baga  (BrwMea  eampesirUf 
van  £uia  huga).  In  a  wild  state,  both  kinds  are  fonnd  growing  in  Britain,  and 
other  tiNnpecate  parts  of  Western  Europe.  In  snch  condition,  they  are  men 
weeds,  with  tough  and  stringy  roots,  and  some  of  the  varieties  contain  a  eonsid^- 
able  qoaatity  of  oily  matter  of  a  strongly  bitter  taste,  which  is  almost  entirely 
obliterated  in  the  most  improved  kinds,  when  growing  on  a  snitable  soil.  So 
much  does  the  nature  of  the  earth  affect  the  flavor,  that  turnips  sown  ont  of  the 
same  packet  of  seed,  will  be  either  tend^,  sweet,  and  nntty,  or  disagreeably  pungent, 
jmd  stringy  in  texture.  To  obtain  this  better  quality,  turnips  should  have  a  well- 
drained  under  base,  and  the  very  best  soil  for  kitchen  use  is  a  pulv^teed,  freA, 
and  ridi  sandy  loam ;  the  pext  best  is  newly  tamed  up,  but  tborongUy  ameliorated 
vegetable  should,  and  the  very  worst  is  an  old,  and  for  a  long  time  worked  garden, 
that  has  been  glutted  with  stable  manure  until  the  whole  has  become  incorporated 
into  a  soapy-like  hnmns.  AU  the  Brasaica,  and  our  present  subject  in  particular, 
are  moch  bene^d  by  guano,  used  previous  to  sowing  or  planting — say  three 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  Upon  the  first  mentioned  land,  a  liberal  dFessing 
of  rotted  barnyard  manure  is  also  admissible  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fertilis- 
ing material;  but  in  the  two  latter  conditions,  it  is  best  to  give  a  dressing  of 
caustic  powdered  lime  at  the  time  of  digging  or  ploughing  the  land.  Superphos- 
phate of  Ume,  when  pure,  is  also  good,  but  does  not  always  pay  expenses ;  and 
likewise  ground  bones.  The  latter  has  a  marked  influence,  in  this  instance,  on 
poor  soil,  and  becomes  a  permanent  assistance  to  any  other  crops  that  may  follow. 
»  There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  have  turnips  in  the  hottest  months  of  summer, 
as  th^  only  produce  dry  and  sticky  bulbs,  and  soop  run  up  to  seed,  while  no 
difficoUy  18  experienced  in  securing  a  good  quality  during  three-fourthb  of  the 
year,  provided -suitable  kinds  are  sown,  and  at  the  proper  times.  The  Swedish 
varieties  require-to  be  sown  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  half  an  inch  deep ; 
while  the  others  will  have  space  enough  at  one  foot  distance.  An  ounce  of  seed 
will  serve  for  two  hundred  feet  of  drill.  As  the  "  fly''  is  often  very  destructive  to 
the  young  plants  soon  aftw  germination,  it  is  advisable  not  to  thin  ont  too  soon. 
The  best  remedy  against  this  destructive  pest,  is  a  free  use  of  water  overhead,  in 
the  evening,  hut  whf^n  this  is  not  applicable,  a  light  dusting  of  powdered  guano 
will  generally  save  the  crop,  as  will,  also,  fresh  wood  ashes,  and  (thongb  with  less 
certainty)  soot  or  lime.  All  these  contain  alkaline  or  ammoniacal  properties, 
which  are  obnoxious  to  the  insect,  and  serve  a  good  purpose  as  fertilizers.  When 
the  plants  have  grown  some  four  or  five  rough  leaves,  there  is  no  farther  danger, 
and  the  superfluity  should  be  then  reduced,  so  as  to  leave  those  intended  to  remain, 
at  eight  inches  apart    Keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds  witii  the  hoe,  but  neyer  draw 
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it  np  to  the  plants,  which  onlj  produces  a  tendency  to  pnsh  ont  side  roots,  and 
disfigore  the  bulbs.  On  the  contrary,  when  particnlarly  clean  and  handsome  bnlbs 
are  wanted,  they  may  be  obtained  by  moving  the  tops  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to 
sever  all  the  roots  excepting  the  main  ooe,  which  penetrates  perpendicularly  down- 
wards. This  hint  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting,  and 
if  practised,  will  serve  such,  a  good  purpose. 

The  first  early  crop  ought  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working 
order,  after  the  winter's  frost  breaks  np,  and  the  best  kinds  for  this  pnrpose  are 
Harly  White  Dutch,  Early  Six  Weeks,  and  Early  SnawhaU.  The  first  is  the  most 
commonly  accepted,  but  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  other  two.  This  sowing  is 
all  that  will  do  any  good  for  the  present,  but,  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  on  to 
the  beginning  of  August,  another  may  be  made  of  the  Swedish  or  Ruta  baga 
varieties,  the  best  of  which,  for  kitchen  purposes,  are  Skirviny^e  Improved  Swede, 
and  the  smaller  Purple-tOp  Swede.  These  latter  kinds  are  only  used  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  but  they  are  nevertheless  good  liehen  of  the  size  of  a 

Sippin  apple;  consequently,  when  there  is  a  preference,  they  will  make  a  good 
ish  in  the  fall.  The  general  winter  crop  of  the  common  sorts,  may  be  put  in 
from  the  first  to  the  middle,  or  even  last  of  August,  according  as  the  locality  is 
north  or  south.  The  middle  of  the  month  is  about  the  best  time  for  most  of  the 
Middle  States,  and  here  I  would  recommend  the  Purple-top  Strap-leaved  (a  very 
handsome,  flat,  and  white-fleshed  sort,  of  good  flavor),  Tellaw  Butch,  and  Golden 
Ball,  both  of  which  are  beautifully  formed,  yellow  in  color,  and  keep  well. 
'  Turnips  will  bear  some  frost  without  any  apparent  external  injury,  but  the  tex- 
ture and  flavor  are  always  injured  thereby,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  prepare 
for  housing  in  due  time.  Choose  a  dry  day  to  pull  the  roots,  cut  off  the  tops 
nearly  close  to  the  bulb,  and  throw  all  that  are  misshapen  or  injured. to  one  side. 
Those  that  are  wanted  for  immediate  imd  mid-winter  use,  may  be  placed  in  layers, 
one  above  the  other,  in  a  dry  cellar,  each  of  which  should  have  a  little  dry  soil  or 
sand  thrown  over  it,  or  they  may  be  packed  in  tight  barrels,  and  covered  close 
with  hay  or  some  such  like  material,  to  prevent  theair  IVom  drying  and  shriveling 
them ;  this  renders  them  very  inferior,  and  often  causes  bitterness.  For  the  re- 
maining portion,  choose  a  dry  spot  out  of  doors,  pile  the  roots  in  a  ridge,  the 
base  being  ftom  two  to  three  feet  wide,  cover  over  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  and  upon 
this  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth,  to  keep  out  frost.  Sometimes,  when  these  ridges 
of  root  crops  are  made  large,  or  the  weather  should  unexpectedly  remain  mild  or 
over  damp,  there  is  more  or  less  of  sweating  taking  place,  which  always  injures 
the  quality,  and  often  causes  the  roots  to  decay.  This  may  be  entirely  prevented, 
by  standing  a  bundle  of  straw  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  at  the  distance  of  each 
three  feet,  until  the  earthing  is  completed,  when  it  is  to  be  drawn  out,  leaving  an 
aperture  for  the  escape  of  all  fermentation  or  moisture.  After  a  time,  these  open- 
ings may  be  closed  with  earth,  and,  while  they  are  in  use,  a  "^•^  cover  should  be 
put  over  them,  to  keep  out  rain.  The  earth  that  is  raised  tip,  and  placed  over 
the  ridge  of  roots,  may  be  taken  from,  and  around,  the  base,  by  which  an  excava- 
tion is  formed ;  this  will  drain  all  water  away,  and  keep  the  whole  comparatively 
dry.  When  the  frost  becomes  severe,  a  further  covering  of  litter  ought  to  be 
thrown  over  the  whole,  to  insure  further  protection,  and,  in  the  spring,  turnips 
preserved  in  this  way  will  be  found  equally  as  good  as  when  first  pulled  from  Uie 
garden. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  GEOLOGICAL  POSITION 
ON   CERTAIN   OONIFBRJS. 

BY  THE  EiaiiT  HON.  THE  lARL  OF  DtJCIB. 

The  general  diffasion  of  foreign  Conifers,  and  their  importance,  not  only  as 
regards  the  effect  which  they  will  eyentaally  produce  in  oar  landscapes,  bat  as 
regards  their  intrinsic  economic  valae,  indaces  me  to  hope  ibat  a  notice  of  certain 
peculiarities  which  I  have  had  opportanities  of  remarking  in  a  few  species,  may 
not  be  anacceptable,  and  may  possibly  elicit  papers  on  the  same  sabjeet  from 
persons  who  are  qualified  to  treat  of  it  more  fully.  , 

In  and  about  Tortworth  Park,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Bristol  Coal  Basin,  the 
nnderlying  beds  of  carboniferous  limestone  and  old  red  sandstone  crop  out  at  a 
high  angle,  with  occasional  beds  of  the  Triassici^  Liassic  formations  resting  on 
their  flanks,  producing  not  only  great  irregularities  of  surface,  but  important  dif- 
ferences both  in  the  constitution  and  quantity  of  the  superincumbent  soil.  O^er 
the  whole  of  this  ground  the  more  common  Coniferse  are  planted  in  great  abund- 
ance, and,  with  a  few  exceptions  (owing  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  geological  reasons), 
they  grow  rapidly  and  well. 

As  a  general  and  sufficiently  obvious  rule,  the  Coniferse  thrive  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  surface  soil  on  which  they  stand.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  Deodar  and  Pinus  insignis.  The  rule  does  not,  however,  appear  to  apply  in- 
variably to  Abies  Douglass!!,  as  I  possess  specimens  growing  as  vigorously  on  the 
cold  and  sterile  shales  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  mi  others  on  the  deq>  and 
warm  soil  of  the  old  red  sandstone. 

The  nK>st  fastidious  of  the  Coniferse  which  I  have  had  an  opportnnity  of  observ- 
ing is,  undoubtedly,  Gryptomeria  japonica.  On  the  limestone  its  leading  shoot  is 
always  defective,  and  its  growth  generally  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a  nest-like 
mass  of  small  shoots ;  whilst,  on  the  old  red,  a  formation  deficient  in  lime,  its 
growtii  is  regular,  upright,  and  graceful,  and  so  rapid,  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  that,  in  this  locality,  it  would  outgrow  the  larch.. 

The  Deodar,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  the  least  discriminating,  and  the 
most  accommodating  of  all  the  Conifene.  .  No  position,  and  no  variety  of  soil, 
appear  to  come  amiss  to  it ;  on  lime  or  sandstone,  rock»  or  clay,  it  grows  with 
equal  facility,  though  depth  of  soil,  as  before  stated,  invariably  contributes  to 
rapid  growth.  • 

Pinus  insignis  appears  to  prefer  the  old  red  to  the  limestone;  on  the  latter 
formation  it  maintains  its  hesJth.  but  its  annual  growth  is  comparatively  small 
The  most  vigorous  specimen  of  th^s  Pine  which  I  possess,  stands  on  «  deep  loam, 
formed  by  the  detrital  matter  of  the  overhanging  hill,  at  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  and  the  clay  of  the  lower  lias.  This  tree,  which  was  planted 
about  the  year  1843,  is  now  forty  feet  high,  and,  at  qne  foot  from  the  ground,  five 
feet  in  circumference. 

In  Arauearia  imbricata,  though  planted  in  considerable  abundance,  and  in  every 
variety  of  soil,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  decided  preference  for  one  for- 
mation over  another.  It  has  an  evident  dislike  to  a  wet  locality,  and  it  generally, 
though  not  exclusively,  thrives  best  upon  a  deep  soil. 

Cupressus  funebris,  and  Cupressus  Goveniana,  are  both  growing  vigorously  on' 
limestone  rock,  with  but  little  surface  soil.  The  former  of  these  trees  is  thriving 
equally  upon  a  deep  soil  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  ^Onpressus  macrocarpa  is 
growing  rapidly  on  the  clay  ot  the  carboniferQus  Umestone. 


cttsom. 


Tazodimn  Bemperyirens  appears  to  be  estremelj  capricioag  in  its  taste  as  re- 
gards the  formatioa  on  which  it  grows ;  bnt  I  hare  in  several  cases  remarked  that 
it  thrires,  ctnd  eten  appears  to  Inxnriate,  in  a  shade  which  proves  deleterioasy  and 
often  fatal,  to  Finns  insigois. 

There  are  many  other  GonifersB  which  appear  to- manifest  habits  or  tastes  pecu- 
liar to  themselves ;  bnt  which  are  either  too  jonng,  or  in  nambers  insnfiBcient  to 
Jnstify  me  in  attempting  ^  generaXi«e  npon  them.  Indeed,  all  the  remarks  which 
I  venture  to  offer  in  this  short  paper,  are  not  made  with  a  view  to  dogmatize  upon 
the  enbject,  bnt  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  persons  enltivwtliig  this  tribe  of 
plants,  to  l^e  importance  of  selecting  the  position  of  soch  OoniflnriB  as  flhow  anj 
decided  tastes.  With  some  reference  to  geological  position,  it  is  tme  that  many 
formations  are  not  often  met  with  npon  one  estate,  more  especially  in  one  park — 
the  locality  in  which  the  more  valuable  Oonifera  are  generally  planted ;  bnt  wiiere 
sndi  conditions  do  occur,  a  knowledge  of  the  formation  in  which  each  species 
appears  to  thrive  best  cannot  fail  to  prove  important.  Beibre  sadi  Icnowledge^  can 
be  attained,  more  extended  and  more  aecnrate  observalaoM  will  be  necessary ;  and 
should  this  paper  prove  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  more  eompetent 
persons  to  ibis  study,  I  shall  fbel  i^at  I  have  not  recorded  my  brief  experience  in 
vain.— ^om  TttmsatHtmB  of  ike  SeoUisk  JMarieukund  Society, 


EXPBRIMBNTAL   GARDEN. 

BT  A  HEMBia  OW  TUB  PSNN8YLVANIA  HOBTIOULTUBAL  BOOIBrT, 

I  WAB  pleased  to  read  the  address  of  *'  Viator"  to  the  rarions  Hortionltunil 
Societies  in  your  last  number,  and  tmst  the  different  successful  associations  will 
mov^  in  the  matter  of  experimental  gardens.  Horticultural  magaaiaes  and  horti- 
cnltnral  societies  have  done  a  vast  deal  towards  the  present  adwnced  stage  of 
American  gardening ;  bnt  to  roe  it  seems  that  both  of  tiiese  combined  are  not 
able  to  effect  so  much  good  as  the  example  of  a  well  eondaeted  garden  wwild.. 
Bo  far  as  our  society  is  oonoemed,  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  who  has  taken  the 
least  interest  in  its  success,  -who  is  not  of  the  same  opinion  $  indeed,  it  is  a  subject 
which,  as  a  body,  they  liav«  often  had  under  Gonsideration,  and  which  they  have 
long  looked  forward  to  as  a  iiherished  object  I  have  not  been  oooneoted  widi 
the  management  or  business  affairs  of  the  society  sufficiently  to  nnderstand  the 
reasons  why  something  of  the  ^ind  has  not  been  attempted  ere  this ;  but  I  jnd^ 
I*  am  not  far  wrong  in  the  impression  that  it  is  either  from  a  fear  that  thefr 
resources  are  inadequate  to  its  establishment,  or  that  they  have  a  doubt  as  to  its 
power  to  sustain  it  afterwards.  Should  I  prove  correct  in  my  surmises,  and  it 
turn  out  that  there  are  really  no  other  objections,  I  shall  begin  to  hope  that,  widi 
the  assistance  of  a  few  snoh  friends  as  **  Viator,"  the  day  is  not  fhr  distant  when 
I  shall  enjoy  a  ramble  through  **  The  Society's  Qarden."  If  the  resonroes  are 
Ihnited,  we  have  only  to  'keep  within  their  bounds.  It  is  not  prudenrt,  e^ren  with 
large  resources,  to  begin  too  largely  at  first.  An  establishment  of  say  fLwe  or  ton 
acres,  thoroughly  well  kept,  and  in  a  prosperous  state,  would  draw  around  it 
more  support  than  a  princely  ullUr  that,  with  difficulty,  eked  odt  a  beggarly  ex- 
istenee.  Though  everything  should  not  be  attempted  at  once,  whatever  was 
begun  should  be  completed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  sustained  with  libe- 
rality and  judgment  80  far  as  it  went,  it  should  be  a  model  of  its  kind.  If  our 
society  will  only  attempt  It,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  result  If  their  ihanoes 
are  too  low,  an  appeal  'to  the  dtiaens  judiciously  made  would  be  Ifberslly  r»> 
sponded  to.    Once  started,  and  on  a  proper  basis,  it  woM,  I  dm  mfe,  floarisli 
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by  Us  own  yUal  fovea,  and  with  T«rj  liMe  ext^toal  aid.  As  a  menUr  of  the 
Pennajlyania  Soeietj,  these  suggestion!  are  vadiB  to  it  partienhiriy  from  a  pride 
I  should  natafaUr  feel  ia  seeing  it  the  first  to  more  in  the  matter.  I  do  hope, 
however,  thai  either  it  or  the  equally  prosperous  ones  of  Massachusetts,  Cincin- 
nati, or  Brooklyn,  Ac.,  will  proceed  to  consider  it,  believing,  as  I  do  with  "Via- 
tor," that  there  is  nothing  more  capable  of  diffusing  a  popular  taste  for  gardening 
than  snoh  establiriiments. 

la  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  compliment  yon  on  the  support  yon  have 
given  your  correspondent.  Had  your  lamented  founder,  Downing,  lived,  we 
should  have  had  something  of  the  kind  ere  this*  Bnt  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  waa  so  impressed  With  the  importance  of  such  an  establishment  that  it 
was  a  constant  theme  of  conversation  with  him ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  penned 
a  powerful  essay  on  the  subject  but  a  few  months  before  the  catastrophe  on  board, 
the  "  Henry  Olay.''  You  could  not  just  now  offer  a  fitter  tribute  to  his  memory 
than  to  revive,  eaconrage,  and  stimulate  this,  one  of  his  pet  projects. 

[We  are  pleased  to  find  this  subject  is  attracting  attention ;  sooner  or  later  we 
must  have  such  gardens,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  If  not  undertaken  by  so- 
cieties, we  would  call  attention  to  a  plan,  formerly  suggested,  of  a  few  gentlemen 
uniting  for  such  a  purpose.  In  regard  to  exhibitions,  the  first  step  has  yet  to  be 
taken  for  a  competition  in  boilers,  and  all  sorts  of  heating  apparatus,  collections 
of  garden  implements  and  tools,  machines,  glass-ware,  protecting  materials,  cement 
work,  fiower-pots  and  vases,  garden  engines  and  syringes,  wheelbarrows,  hand- 
pumps,  transplanting  machines,  wire  netting,  famigators,  scrapers,  &c.  &c.,  and 
even  greenhouses  themselves. — ^Ed.] 


RANDOM  NOTES— COLLECTED  FOR  HORTICULTURIST, 

BT  V.  B.  ELLIOTT.  OI^Y£U^P,  OHIO. 

Thp  Lycurgxu  Pear, — This  is  a  new  va- 
riety of  winter  Pear,  raised  from  seed  by 
George  Hooifley,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland.  It 
resembles  the  "Martin  See**  somewhat,  in 
size  and  form,  bnt  a  little  larger.  It  has  all 
the  sugary  character  of  that  variety,  with  more 
juiciness,  and  a  melting,  buttery  texture.  It 
ripe*ns  in  January.  For  a  full  description,  He 
revised  editions  (now  in  press)  of  American 
Fruit  Growert^  Guide, 

.  Vine  Pruning,  (See  drawing,  p.  86T.)— 
Accompanying  herewith,  I  send  yon  a  draw- 
ing, giving  a  representation  of  the  results 
of  a  judicious  system  of  pruning  the  grape- 
vine, to  induce  and  evenly  distribute  its  fruit- 
Ailness.  The  drawing  was  made  by  one  of 
my  correspondents  from  a  vine  in  his  grounds 
(out-door  culture).  It  occupied  a  space  of 
four  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  and  pro- 
duced and  perfectly  ripened  sixty-seven 
bunches  of  fruit. 
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Carpenter  Apple. 


The  Carpenter  Apple. — ^Thifl  is  a  new  vamty,  origiDaUng  with  Mr.  Charles 
Carpenter,  of  Kelly  Island.  •  The  tree  is  a  strong,  healthy  grower,  producing 

annually  and  ahnbdantly. 
It  is  not  abore  second-rate 
as  an  eating  apt>le,  bat  is 
an  admirable  keeper,  and 
excellent  for  cooking  from 
November  to  May.  As  an 
eating  apple  in  May  and 
Jane,  it  has,  however,  at 
the  time,  few  superiors.  It 
is  new;  never  before  named 
or  described. 

Ihiit,  above  medium, 
roundish,  flattened,  oblique. 
Skin,  rather  rough,  rich 
lemon  yellow,  deepening  in 
sun;  often  a  ruddy,  rich, 
red  cheek,. and  thickly  dot- 
ted with  small  gray  dots, 
apparently  raised  upon  the 
surface.  Stem,  varying ; 
sometimes  thick,  short,  and 
stout,  again  medium  in 
length  and  size.  Cavity,  open,  deep,  regular.  Calyx,  large,  open.  Segments, 
five,  distinct,  long,  reflexed.  Baein,  deep»  round,  regular,  slightly  fjirrowed. 
Flesh,  yellowish-white,  crisp,  breakings  juicy,  sharp,  subacid.  Core,  medium, 
compact.     Seeds,  long,  ovate,  pointed.     Season,  February  to  May. 

J%e  Ktrtland  Cherries. — However  strange  it  may  seem,  and  unwilling  as  the 
world  may  be  to  believe  that  one  man  could  in  so  short  a  time  originate  from  seed 
so  many  superior  varieties  of  cherries,  it  is  nevertheless  true.  Season  after  season 
only  proves  the  fact  that  all  that  has  been  said  of  them  is  correct,  and  that,  as 
they  become  known,  they  will  take  precedence  over  all  varieties  yet  introduced. 

The  originator  (Prof.  Eirtlapd)  invites  the  world  to  produce  two  varieties 
equalling,  in  all  respects,  the  ''Gov.  Wood"  and  '^Kirtland's  Mary."  To  these 
I  would  add  "Black  Hawk"  and  "Delicate."  The  latter  rivals  in  delicacy  the 
Belle  de  Choisy,  when  in  its  best  condition,  and  the  tree  is  far  more  productive. 

The  Professor  has  several  more  trees  of  his  seedlings  that  "promise  well,"4tnd 
of  which  notes  have  been  made,  and,  in  due  course  of  time,  will  be  given  to  the 
public. 

Some  Eastern  originators  might  copy  a  good  example  from  Western  men,  viz : 
by  sending  out  grafts  of  new  sorts  gratis,  or,  at  least,  at  fair  prices ;  not  charging 
five  dollars  a  tree,  as  is  sometimes  practised.  Prof.  Kirtland  has  freely  distributed 
grafts  of  his  cherries  gratis. 

Peas.-^Yrom  my  note-book  I  copy  some  memoranda  of  peas,  made  last  season. 
I  plant  all  my  sorts  at  same  time,  and  generally  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  I 
thus  get  a  succession  of  fruit,  and  the  roots  being  in  cool  ground,  the  vines  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  produce  much  longer  than  when  planted  two  to  three  inches 
deep,  and  hilled  up. 

Early  Dwar/.—BeailiwU  Height,  two  feet.  Pods,  short  hut  fall.  ProduotionB,  most 
desirahle.  ff 

^r/y  C%ar2fon.— Not  vei7  early.  Three  to  four  feet.  Good^isedpod.  Strong  standing  vine,     ra 
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RANIX>1I  NOTES. 


Bi$hop*s  Early  Dwarf > — Blooms 
freelj.  Short  pods.  Eighteen  inches 
high.    Not  profitable. 

GrttM  Prolific.  —  Eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet..  Short  pods.  Prodnctiye. 
JSoi  extra  earlj. 

Blue  Imperial, — ^Two  to  three  feet. 
Full,  showy  pod.  Prodnotiye.  One 
of  the  good  ones. 

Early  Washington, — Nearlj  as 
earlj  as  Barlj  Dwarf.  Vines  not 
as  strong.    Pods  about  same. 

Champion  of  England,'^ThTee  to 
four  feet.  Vines  strong ;  sets  full. 
Pods  large;  eight  to  ten  peas  in 
each  one  of  the  yery  best. 

Large  Dufarf  Marrowfat, ^-¥oxlt 
feet.  Side  bj  side  with  Champion 
of  England.    Two  weeks  later. 

Sugar  or  EcUable  Pod.— Four  feet. 
Strong  vines.  Not  as  prodnctiye  as 
Champion  of  England,  but  one  of  the 
good  sorts. 

Prince  Albert. — ^Two  to  three  feet. 
*  Earljw .  Pods  medium,  full.  Vines 
strong.    Very  good. 

Tour  correspondent,  "A  Penn- 
sylvanian,"  in  July,  laAt  year, 
BBjB :  **I  place  Belmont  or  Mam- 
ma Beam  Apple  as  from  Vir- 
ginia.'' Please  ask  him  to  refer 
to  mj  book,  and  state  jast  what 
I  "do  say.  There  has  been  mnch 
dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
apple,  and  others  have  written 
who  claim  to  know  as  mnch  as 
"A  Pennsylvanian." 


Pruning  the  Qrax>e  Vine. 


Ths  BvfiT  Orapss ^The  largest  and  finest  forced  grapes  we  have  seen  this 

season  were  produced  by  the  care  of  Mr.  William  Chorlton,  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  Such  glorious  bunches  of  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  and  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, hare  never  before  met  our  view.  Mr.  Chorlton  practises  well  what  he 
teaehes  so  thoroughly  in  his  book  on  the  grape. 
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Villas  and  GoUage$,  A  Series  of  Designs,  prepared  for  ExeetoCon  in  Ae  United 
States.  By  Calvert  Vatjx,  Architect  (late  Downing  and  Vanx),  Newburgb. 
Illustrated  by  300  Engravings.    New  York. 

We  have  risen  from  the  pertisal  of  this  work  with  a  sttong  impfesalon  in  itg 
favor.  It  seems  to  us  to  mark  a  progress  among  as,  when  such  wholesome  troths 
as  oar  aathor  tells,  are  boldly  written  and  fearlessly  promolgated^  His  topic  »  A 
large  one ;  it  is  a  highly  important  sabject,  embracing  almost,  if  not  qoite,  tlM 
question  whether  a  nation  shall  be  highly  civilized,  or  half  barbarian  ?  It  is, 
moreover,  a  difficult  topic,  and  one  on  which  more  aathors  have  been  utterly  inane 
than  most.  In  what  regards  the  protection  and  accommodation  of  civil  lif^, 
connected  with  religion,  legislation,,  science,  commerce,  and  domestic  parposes, 
the  exercise  of  architectare  is  so  completely  influeBced  by  the  itate  of  knowledge,  ' 
power,  climate,  &c.,  that  it  has  always  been  fonnd  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
featnres  of  that  people,  from  among  whom  the  specimeiis  were  selected.  In  trac- 
ing its  origin  and  progress,  therefore,  not  only  the  varioas  genios,  but  the  leading 
outlines  of  the  history  of  each  people,  will  be  deliiieftted.  In  their  ptbllc  wocka 
we  have  their  history,  not  drawn  by  speculative  stra&gers,  at  different  periods  of 
time,  but  in  characters  produced  by  native  hands,  guided  by  the  anited  disposi- 
tion of  a  whole  people,  arising  out  of  the  combination  of  all  the  knowledge,  power, 
and  prevalent  ideas  of  the  times  when  they  were  constructed.  By  a  compariaen, 
therefore,  of  the  different  works  in  architectare,  we  are  not  only  made  acquainted 
with  the  different  characters  of  the  several  portions  of  mmfkind  under  varioqii 
climates,  but  we  also  see  distinctly  the  effects  of  political  changes  on  each  sepiunite 
nation.  - 

These  observations  are  not  confined  to  buildings  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
civil  life  alone,  but  are  equally  conspicuous  in  all  that  are  constructed  for  the 
operations  of  war,  whether  the  increasing  rivalship  of  nations  have  rendered  it 
necessary  that  they  should  be  carried  on  by  land  or  sea.  The  works  of  each  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  concerns  of  mankind.  Government  takes  under  its 
charge  the  naval  and  military  constructions,  but  leaves  the  civilians  to  take  care 
of  themselves*  Fitting  teachers  are  therefore  important,  to  guide  the  taste  of  a 
people  like  our  own,  where  we  have  the  ntmost  freedom,  and  plenty  of  means  to 
do  as  we  like  with  brick  and  wood,  and  to  oatrage  tht  proprieties  as  we  please. 

Downing  was  among  the  first  who  came  to  the  rescue ;  he  exhibited  to  out 
population  that  living  in  houses  well  designed  and  neatly  constructed,  well  colored 
and  well  ventilated,  was  a  much  more  rational  proceeding  than  had  heretofore 
been  believed,  and  we  were  taught  by  him,  that  to  make  home  lovable,  it  should 
be  made  attractive.  From  his  advent,  we  date  a  vast  improvement,  but  that  im- 
provement must  still  be  onward.  In  Mr.  Yaux,  we  find  evidences  of  a  determi- 
nation to  teach  all  that  is  known ;  he  throws  out  hints  of  vital  import,  and  in- 
sists upon  our  keeping  an  eye  dpon  the  solid  benefits  which  flow  from  increased 
knowledge  when  backed  by  increased  means  and  a  higher  civilization.  Such 
do  a  positive  good ;'  they  not  only  make  their  marks  on  the  age  in  which  they  11 
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by  Iheir  correoft  srdliteetore,  Imi  th^  teMh  tbose  who  bavB  already  tbeir  honses 
coAstnicted,  how  to  oeeapj  them,  and  what  fihoidd  be  their  aims  for  their  basj, 
no  less  than  their  idle  moments. 

We  do  not  propose  (nor  could  we  if  we  wished)  to  enter  into  a  minnte  analysis 
of  this  large  and  beaotifhl  volome.  We  st«  eren  more  stmck  with  the  prelimi- 
nary chapter  than  with  the  handsome  boases  figared,  and  their  descriptions,  and 
•hall  be  content  to-day  witir  a  few  extracts,  to  exhibit  the  force  with  which  the 
anther  grapptes  with  a  topic  on  which  it  is  more  rare  than  woald  at  first  appear, 
to  be  original,  agreeable,  and  concise. 

Mr.  Yaaz  argoes  eorrectly  that  a  simple,  well  planned  stmctnre  costs  less  to 
execute,  for  the  accommodation  obtained,  than  an  ill-planned  one.  His  instmc- 
tions  are  well  considered,  and  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  onr  country.  We  like, 
especially,  hit  remarks  on  the  spirit  so  rife  among  ns  that  wonld  consider  money 
the  greatest  good.  When  we  hear  people  liting  in  the  country  talk  exclusively 
about  railroad  and  bank  stocks,  fast  horsee,  and  wine,  we  pity  them,  and  can  adopt 
the  language  of  our  authcgr  when  he  says  :-- 

"  There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a  more  unpleasant  spectacle  than  to  see  active.  Intelligent  men, 
nith  long  fiuses  and  knit  brows,  incessant!/  sacrificing  time,  health,  home,  and  peace  of 
mind,  to  the  one  old  '  Moloch'— -ftunnMs,  as  if  perpetual  imprieonment  were  too  good  for 
reprobates,  and  bnsiness  most,  therefore,  be  converted  into  a  portable  baatile  for  the  nse  of 
honest  men.  Bvery  fkthef,  whatever  ma/  be  his  position  in  life,  shoald  undoubtedly  use 
his  best  endeaTors  to  enrich  his  children,  but  not  chiefly  with  money.  He  should  rather 
aim  to  start  each  one  from  a  higher  point  of  Industrious,  liberal  civilization  than  he  himself 
commenced  at,  and  strive  to  relieve  him  from  the  diAoulties  that  obstructed  his  own  path. 
The  exerdse  <k  such  a  spirit  of  foresight  and  progress  would  soon  lead  to  artistic  results 
worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  worth  remembering,  too,  that  no  occupation  need 
be  undignified,  no  labor  graceless." 

<*^ere  is  a  section  of  the  community  to  be  provided  for— the  bom  rich*  Individuals  in 
this  predicament,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  have  a  gratifying  position  at  onca  accorded 
them  on  account  of  their  property ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  America.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  toil  and  consequent  wealth  in  the  United  States ;  stiU,  it  is  money-making, 
not  money  made,  that  eommands  respect.  The  science  of  spending  is  in^rfectly  under- 
stood, and  the  unsatisfkctory  results  are  apparent  enough  ;•  but  the  idea  of  a  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy is  everywhere  repelled,  at  heart,  with  a  scorn  so  contemptuous  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  indignant.  A  dilenuna  springs  up  firom  this  state  of  things.  Idleness  is  abhorred 
by  successful  men ;  they  insist,  therefore,  on  their  sons  becoming  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or 
going  into  business.  Then  follows  a  failure,  in  the  minority  of  cases ;  for  the  spur  to  exer- 
tion that  makes  such  pursuits  satisfy  men,  is,  in  these  Instances,  entirely  wanting,  as  pecu- 
niary ciVontBMtances  do  not,  in  the  least,  require  the  effort.  Rich  Americans  fear  lest  their 
offspring  may  be  looked  on  as  useless  memben  of  society,  and  the  instinct  that  leads  them 
to  do  so  is  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  natural  independent  comment  on  it  all  iss 
Why  spend  so  much  time  in  making  and  saving  money,  if  it  is  to  be  rather  an  incumbrance 
than  otherwise  to  the  next  generation  f .  The  real  difficulty,  and  it  is  a  serious  one,  is  the 
limited  range  allowed  by  custom  to  intellectual  energy.  It  is  neither  f&ir  to  the  individuals 
nor  to  the  society  of  whioh  they  are  re8p<»iBible  units,  that  the  sons  of  rich  men  should  be 
iiod  down  to  one  .or  two  moaoy-making  pumuHs ;  they  ought  to  be  In  every  department  of 
literature,  science,  and  art,  not  as  dilettanti  connoisseurs,  but  as  earnest  laborers,  striving 
boldly  for  a  higher  national  excellence  -than  has  yet  been  achieved.  This  is  their  proper 
post.  Poor  men  can  soaroely  afford  to  occupy  it.  It  is  a  glorious  position — the  only  proper 
one  for  them  to  assume ;  and  so  long  as  they  negleot  it,  so  long  will  wealth  be  misunder- 
stood and  misapplied.  The  ^rieli  should  study  to  be  praetioal  theorists,  so  that  the  less 
rich  may  be  theoiotieal  praotitieners.  Svery  young  repabiioan  of  means  in  Ammriea,  should 
aim  to  be  aristocratic  in  its  literal  sense ;  that  is,  to  be  *  arutof* — ^the  very  best.  He  has 
advantages  which  his  comrades  have  not.  He  oan  afford  to  give  ample,  unembarrassed 
study  to  any  subject  thai  suits  his  powers,  and  to  work  out  its  resouroes  quietly  and 
steadily.  He  should  be  one  step  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  ereation— «  leader  in  the  fbre* 
asest  rank  of  the  ienmost  band.    The  rata*  of  a  olass  of  men  thus  eeoapied  weald  be 
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anqnestioned,  and  it  would  not  be  no  annataral,  then,  for  a  parent  to  labor  for  money,  ao 

that  his  son  might  enjoj  the  rightful  opportanitj  to  lire  an  easj  life  of  elevated  action  and 
noble  exertion." 

The  namber  of  pdar  rich  m^n  is  becoming  every  day  greater  in  this  Umon. 
The  mere  rise  of  real  estste  has  placed  very  many  in  independent  circnmstances 
which  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy,  from  neglected  edncation  and  energies  thrown 
away.  Some  retire  to  the  conntryi  bnt  when  the  architect  and*  the  planter  haye 
been  dismissed,  they  feel  an  ntter  vacuity  of  mind,  and  if  they  are  not  famous 
sleepers,  they  go  to  the  bottle  or  the  card  table.  Had  they  been  taught  a  single 
branch  of  natural  history,  or  imbibed  a  love  for  a  garden  and  for  trees,  their  time 
would  never  hang  heavily  on  their  hands. 

Education  should  begin  early.  "  The  lack  of  taste  all  over  the  country,  in  small 
buildings,  is  a  decided  bar  to  healthy,  social  enjoyments ;  *  *  a  refined  propriety, 
and  simple,  inexpensive  grace,  ought  habitually  to  be  the  distinctive  marks  of  every 
habitation  in  which  a  free  American  dwells.'' 

"  Unfortunately,  however,"  oontinnea  our  author,  "  this  Is  not  the  case.  Even  the  village 
school  itself,  in  which  the  earliest  and  most  active  germs  of  progressive  thought  are  com- 
menced, is  almost  universally  a  naked,  shabby  structure,  without  a  tree  or  a  shrub  near  it, 
and  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  an  air  of  coarse  neglect  that  pervades  its  whole  aspect.  The 
improvement  of  the  village  school-house  is  probably  the  most  powerful  and  available  lever 
that  can  be  applied  toward  effecting  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  appearance  of  rural 
buildings  generally :  all  see  it,  all  are  interested  in  it,  and  all  are  more  or  less  influenced 
by  its  conduct  and  appearance.  It  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  leading  men  in  each 
place,  and  it  might  easily  be  made  the  most  cheerful  and  soul-satisfying  building  in  the 
neighborhood,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  a  Ood-forsaken,  forlorn-looking  af&ir,  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  chill  the  heart  and  insult  the  eye  of  every  thoughtful  beholder.  The  cost  would 
be  utterly  incommensurate  with  the  advantage  to  be  obtained.  An  extra  hundred  or  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  at  first  starting,  would  do  much.  ^The  roof  might  then  have  a  good 
projection,  and  be  neatly  finished.  Some  sort  of  simple  porch  might  be  added,  the  chimney 
might  be  slightly  ornamented,  and  the  rest  would  then  depend  on  proportion,  color,  and 
surrounding  the  building,  from  time  to  time,  with  shrubs,  creeping  vines,  and  young  trees. 
These,  in  after  years,  would  offer  a  welcome  shade,  and  give  an  air  of  domestic  comfort  and 
liberal  vitality  to  the  whole  effect.  A  similar  result,  through  precisely  similar  means,  would 
probably,  in  course  of  time,  be  arrived  at  in  the  small  cottages  in  its  vicinity,  and,  as  sue- 
Q^hsfWOMld  be  cheap  and  invariable,  the  example  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  spreading." 

It  is  one  of  .o!ur  painful  duties  to  pass  several  times  a  month  a  public  school- 
house  near  Philadelphia,  where  a  large  collection  of  children  are  supposed  to  be 
educated ;  every  inch  of  the  yard,  not  trodden  over,  is  filled  with  the  vilest  vreeds, 
and  in  wet  weather  the  approach  is  .through  deep  mud.  What  can  be  expected 
of  children  when  they  are  eiducated  to  think  such  a  scene  even  bearable?  The 
selection  of  the  directors,  or  of  the  teachers,  in  this  particular  instance,  must  have 
been  an  error. 

*^ /There  is  much,  in  the  same  strain  of  good  sense,  which  Our  limits  forbid  us  from 
copying?  On^  additional  extract  will  aflford  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  merit  of  thdHHM>k,  which  we  have  the  more  pleasure  in  commending,  becaose 
it  has  not  been  sent  to  us  ^C^  notice : — 

**  It  has  been,  hhd  is  too  much,  the  cmltom»  both  in  town  and  ooantry  houses,  to  consider 
the  dining-room  as  a  part  of  the  liouse  to  be  used  solely  for  eating  and  drinking  purpoeea, 
and  to  give  it  but  little  attention  for  that  reason.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  common  to  find,  even 
in  comparatively  large  houses,  a  meagrely-furnished  apartment  in  the  basemMii  set  apart 
as  the  scene  of  whatever  daily  festivity  is  carried  on  in  the  house. 

"If  a  countiy  residence  is  built  on  sloping  ground,  so  that  the  basement  rooms  on  one 
front  are  entirely  unobstructed,  and  are  supplied  with  windows  overlooking  the  garden,  this 
objection  is  not  so  strong.    But  even  then,  the. trouble  of  going  up  and  down  stain  to  and    # 
from  the  sitting-ioom  is  annoying,  and  it  is  far  prefsfable  to  have  both  rooms  near  togetiwr    A 
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ground, 


on  the  principal  floor.  But  when,  as  is  generally  the  ease,  the  house  is  built  on  level 
and  the  lower  rooms  are  lighted  solelj  bjarea 
windows,  nothing  oan  be  more  entirelj  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  freedom  that  is  suggested  by  life 
in  the  country  than  a  basement  dining-room. 
It  is  in  this  apartment  that  the  different  mem- 
bers of -the  family  are  sure  to  assemble  seyeral 
tinies  a  day,  though  they  may  be  almost  com- 
pletely separated  at  other  times  by  circum- 
stances, or  the  TariouB  pursuits  that  occupy 
their  attention,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
such  a  room  should  fitly  and  cheerfully  ex- 
press its  purpose,  and  be  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able in  the  house,  so  as  to  heighten  the  value 
of  this  constant  and  familiar  reunion  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  encourage  in  every  way,  by 
external  influences,  a  spirit  of  refinement  and 
liberal  hospitality.  The  fact  is,  that  the  art 
.  of  eating  and  drinking  wisely  and  weU  is  so 
important  to  our  social  happiness,  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  developed  under  somewhat  more 
favorable  circumstances  than  is  possible  in  a 
basement  dining-room.  There  is  no  necessity, 
in  any  country  house,  that  such  a  room  should 
be  restricted  in  its  use  to  one  purpose.  If  fit- 
ted up  with  book-cases,  and  enlivened  by  en- 
gravings, it  will  be  constantly  used  as  a  family 
room ;  for,  with  proper  pantry  arrangements, 
it  can  be  left  entirely  free  in  a  few  minutes 
after  each  meal.'' 

The  accompanjing  vigDette  gives  a 
slight  sketch  of  an  oak  mantlepieee,  in- 
troduced into  a  design  for  a  dining-room, 
executed  for  H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  of 
Fishkill  Landing,  on  the  Hudson.  It 
required  to  be  simply  planned,  so  that  it  conld  be  easily  ezecnted  ih  the  coantrj 
by  a  clever  carpenter.    The  effect  is  excellent. 

No  previons  volame  has  appeared  among  us,  on  this  subject,  so  ably  illnstrated, 
and  though  the  reader  iu  search  of  a  model  for  his  dwelling,  should  fail  to  ftnd  the 
exact  picture  that  will  suit  his  wants,  he  cannot  read  the  text  without  acquiring 
an  amount  of  information  vastly  beyond  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

We  have  prepared  some  copies  of  Mr.  Yaux's 
able  illnstrations,  but  having  exbansted  oar  limits, 
must  be  content,  this  month,  with  a  vignette  illus- 
trating a  stady  for  a  garden  out-building,  sap- 
posed  to  be  sitaated  where  it  mtist  be  seen,  more 
or  less.  Mr.  Yaux  says  it  has  not  been  executed. 
We  look  upon  the  work  as  of  so  much  import-' 
ance  that  we  shall  return  to  it. 


Design  for  Oak  Mantlepiece. 
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Budding  Rosbb. — Among  the  many  methojafor  badding  roses,  I  hare  fbund 
none  answer  so  well. as  the  following,  which  I  hare  adopted  for  some  time,  and 
w)iich,  I  think,  should  be  more  generally  kn^wB.  The  bud  for  insertion  is  taken 
off  the  shoot  very  close  to  the  eye ;  the  tip,  or  part  of  the  bark  below  the  bad, 
is  cut  off  quite  ^lose,  to  allow  the  bnd  to  be  pushed  closer  into  the  stock  without 
being  bruised..  It  then  requires  only  to  be  tied  above  the  bud,  and  a  composition 
applied  to  exclude  the  air  and  keep  the  bud  cool,  consisting  of  two*Uiirds  cow- 
dang  and  one^third  stiff  loam.  The  bnd  requires  no  untying,  and  gradually 
grows  so  closely  into  the  stock  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  Aron  a  shoot,  and  is 
not  so  liable  to  be  blown  out  or  injured.  The  composition  is  applied  in  a  liquid 
state  with  a  small  brush Jamsb  Skibving.  Dawnham^ 

Thb  Caknon  Hall  Muscat  Oraps. — If  this  Grape  could  be  managed  so  that 
a  sufiScient  quantity  of  berries  could  be  set  on  every  part  of  the  bunches,  and  the 
gangrenous  spots  prevented  on  each  berry,  it  would  be  the  finest  grape  in  the 
worldi  both  for  size  of  bunch,  size  of  berry,  and  rich^  vinous^  musky  flavor. 
When  even  in  tolerable  perfection,  I  know  no  grape  to  equal  it.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  what  we  call  **  a  bad  setter ;"  tiiat  is,  the  fertilizing  powder  is  either  deficient 
in  quantity,  or  has  no  power  to  cause  tiie  seeds  to  mature.  Hence  Um  berries 
either  drop  off  or  are  ridiculously  small.  To  prevent,  or  rather,  supply,  this  de- 
ficiency, it  is  advisable  to  apply  pollen  (the  fertilizing  dost),  taken  from  some 
other  variety.  The  pollen  of  the  common  Muscat  will  answer  well,  or  even  of 
the  still  more  common  Black  Hambro'. 

The  second  desideratum,  namely,  the  preventing  of  the.  blackish  broad  spots 
which  often  appear  on  the  finest  berries,  has  just  been  attained  by  the  gardener 
above  mentioned  (Mr.  Acomb).  He  says  it  is  caused  by  aa  acrid  liquor,  gene- 
rated in  spots  under  the  outer  skin  of  the  berry^  Whenever  he  observes  the 
blister  (for  it  has  much  that  appearance)  he  opens  the  skin  with  a  pin's  point, 
and  lets  out  the  liquor,  which  cures  it  completely,  leaving  only  a  small  scar.  I 
saw  several  berries  so  punctured,  and  they  appeared  quite  healed.  He  had  prae« 
Used  this  for  three  years  with  perfect  success.  Let  every  grower  of  this  fine 
Orape  try  this  simple  remedy  for  this  destmeUve  disease.  I  have  no  doubt  be 
will  be  equally  successful. — ^T.  Applxbt. 

Wall  Bosbs. — The  secret  of  growing  roses  against  a  wall  might  be  packed  in 
a  lady's  thimble.  A  two  feet  deep  border  of  strong  loam,  four  or  five  feet  wide, 
to  be  as  rich  as  rotten  dung  can  make  it ;  the  boraer  to  be  thoroughly  soaked 
with  soft  pond-water  twice  a  week  in  dry  weather,  and  when  the  roses  are  in 
bloom,  to  keep  them  thin  in  the  branches,  as  if  they  were  peach-trees,  and  to 
play  the  water-engine  against  them  as  for  a  house  on  fire,  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  insects  till  no  more  come.  There  is  a  reason  for  everything  under  the 
sun,  and  the  reason  for  insects  attacking  roses  in  general,  and  those  on  walls  more 
particalarly,  is  from  too  much  dryness  at  the  roots,  causing  the  juices  to  be  more 
palatable  through  the  action  of  the  leaves. 
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OotOBB  tF  FtownM^^Tkb  fagHive  ffopcfijtrfsoine  oolont  is  -well  k&own,  and 
in  HO  way  better  exeaipMfied  than  aa  they  M^omUj  exist  in  flowen.  The  fame 
erieiiif  firon  a  commoD  eulphar  aateht  which  is,  in  fact,  enlphnric  acid,  will 
change  pvrple  and  criason  cokra  to  pink.  The  Uiie,  In  eombination  with  red,  ie 
readify  disehaiged ;  indeed,  a  pink  or  purple  flower  might  be  eompletelj  bleached 
bj  holding  it  in  tbe  fames  of  sdpbar.  Thos  rosea  and  dahlias  haye  been  made 
to  aasame  a  variegated  and  very  noTsl  appearance.  Bfight  pink  stripes  and 
veins  nMiy  be  prodneed  on  the  daric  pwple  petak  of  pansies,  and  other  dark- 
colored  flowers,  with  a  camel^air  penoil  and  oil  of  tildol,  lo  yield  mther  a 
pleasing  effect.  Such  lines  should  «ot  be  drawn'  to  Uie  edge  of  the  petal,  or  a 
little  injury  will  soon  be  eyident ;  nor  sbonld  they  be  strong  or  near  together,  as 
they  quiddy  spmML-*JKiiisi€r«  Aucianufm. 

Salvia  0BgBmm4ttA.-..The  brilliaot  searlet  flowen  of  this  plant  make  it  a 
most  attractiye  object  in  the  greenbonas^  As  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering,  cat- 
ting^ should  be  taken  off,  and  stmck  in  a  m«iderate  bottom  heat;  and,  when 
struck,  harden  them  off  gradaally  till  Hiey  will  bear  placing  in  the  open  air* 
Bepoi  as  they  require  it,  using  soil  as  follows :  Two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one 
part  rotten  maoure.  Giye  them  ]rient^  of  dninage,  but  -neyer  let  them  want 
water.  ▲  Uttle  weak  liquid  manure  will  aasist  them.  I  always  bloom  my  plants 
in  large  pots.  By  liberal  treatment  I  get  i^ood  specimens  by  autumn,  scnne  of 
which  I  use  for  early  forcing  (for  which  purpose  they  aiiew^  admirably),  while 
others  come  in  wdl  for  blooming  in  the  greenhouse.  I  never  keep  tbe  old  plants 
a  second  year,  as  I  find  young  ones,  well  managed,  do  better,  for  thay  not  only 
Uoom  more  satisfoctorily,  lint  the  floweBi  are  much  iMrgtr^^^J^id.  Flar. 

I>iSLTTnA  ffPioTABius  (now  DixnviUiA).-«iLltbongb  tlie  DIelytra  is  properly 
classed  as  a  spring  flowering  plant,  yet,  if  propagat^  by  cottings  of  the  young 
shoots  in  the  spring,  and  planted  out  in  June  in  a  sheltered  sttnation,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  throw  up  a  succession  of  blooms  till  kte  in  the  season.  It  thriyes  best 
'in  a  rich  light  soil,  and  should  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water  in  dry  weather. 
Last  season  I  saw  a  bed  so  treated  in  (he  front  of  a  greenhouse,  in  bjoom  in  Sep- 
tember, and  it  appeared  nkely  to  oootimie  In  flower  much  longer,  if  frosts  did  not 
ocean  To  procure  a  stock  of  plants,  a  few  old  roots  should  be  placed  in  heat  in 
February ;  take  off  tbe  young  shoots  as  they  adyance,  and  strike  them  in  a  simi- 
lar way  to  dahlias ;  they  should  afterwaids  haiye  a  dliift,  and  he  kept  in  a  frame 
till  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  when  they  may  he  planted  out  as  aboye. 

Another  authority  says  :— 

It  is  decidedly  wrong  to  recommend  dividing  a  plant  of  Didytra  at  any  season 
it  may  be  ia  growth,  with  the  yiew  of  streagtliening  the  planL  Yon  may  di? ide 
it  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  pknts. 

The  way  to  manage  them  for  large  specimens  is  to  put  Uiem  inAo  their  flower* 
ing^potM  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  turn  them  out  after  flowering;  to  plunge  tbe  pot 
4>ne  inch  oyer  the  rim  in  a  warm,  sheltered  place,  where  the  wind  is  net  likely  to 
affect  the  ahoats ;  to  see  that  the  plants  do  not  want  for  watsr,  or  haye  too  much 
•of  it;  to  cut  them  down  any  time  after  the  20th  of  fieptemb«r;  to  lake  up  the 
pots  and  turn  them  on  their  sides  in  «  dry  abed  or  onthoase  eariy  in  Noyember. 
When  we  teaasplaat  the  roots  from  tim  open  ground  the  flowers  ans  not  so  fine. 

%• 

Oak  FLOvans  us  omowv  in  a  Oiitt  f-^This  question  has  oiien  been  asked  by 
J[    die  admirers  of  those  fragrant  gifts  of  nature.    As  a  lover  of  a  garden,  and   it 
jD    beifig  doomed  to  pass  the  greater  part  (tf  the  year  in  a  city,  I  determined  to  try    ft 
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if  I  coiild  not  haye  a  few  of  my  fttTorite  cotDpanions  around  me»  I  erected  a 
small  greenhonse  (against  a  western  wall),  and  have  now  as  good  a  show  of 
plants  in  blossom  as  I  ever  saw  in  the  coantj  of  Wicklow,  where  onr  conntry- 
place  is  situated.  I  hare  had  some  fine  Cineraria  plants,  sereral  Temarkably 
good  GytisnSy  and  seyeral  fine  forced  roses.  I  think,  frooji  my  obserratioi;!  of  a 
toWn  garden,  tiiat  the  best  growing  plants  are  Roses ;  next,  Cinerarias  and  Gyti- 
sns.  Sweet-scented  Geraniums  thrire  very  well  also.  To  any  one  detennioed  to 
pay  a  little  attention  to  flowers  they  can  have  as  good  a  bloom  of  the  above  as  if 
they  lived  a  hundred  miles  from  the  smoke  of  a  city.  I  hope  to  fill  my  ^een- 
honse  with  some  Pelargoninms  I  have  kept  back  in  a  small  frame.-^FL0RA. 

BiAUTT  Of  Flowers. — ^Who  wonld  wish  to  live  without  flowers?  Where 
would  the  poet  fly  for  his  images  of  beau4y,  if  they  were  to  perish  forever  ?  Are 
they  not  the  emblems  of  loveliness  and  innocence — the  living  types  of  all  that  is 
pleasing  and  graceful  t  We  compare  young  lips  to  the  rose,  and  the  white  brow 
to  the  radiant  lily ;  the  winning  eye  gathers  its  glow  from  the  violet,  and  the 
sweet  voice  is  like  a  breeze  kissing  its  way  through  the  flowers.  We  hang 
delicate  blossoms  on  the  silken  ringlets  of  the  young  bride,  and  strew  her  path 
with  the  fragrant  bells  when  she  leaves  the  church.  We  place  them  around  the 
marble  face  of  the  dead  in  the  narrow  cofiBn,  and  they  become  symbols  of  our 
affections — pleasures  remembered  and  hopes  faded,  wishes  flown,  and  scenes 
cherished  the  more  that  they  can  never  return.  Still  we  look  to  the  far-off 
spring  in  other  valleys — ^to  the  eternal  summer  beyond  the  grave,  when  the 
flowers  which  have  faded  shall  again  bloom  in  starry  fields;  where  no  rude  winter 
can  intrude.  They  come  upon  us  in  spring  like  the  recollections  of  a  dream, 
which  hovered  above  us  in  sleep,  peopled  with  shadowy  beauties  and  purple  de- 
lights, fancy  broidered.  Sweet  flowers!  that  bring  before  our  eyes  scenes  of 
childhood — ^faces  remembered  in  youth,  when  Love  was  a  stranger  to  himself. 
The  mossy  bank  by  the  wayside,  where  we  so  often  sat  for  hours  drinking  in  the 
beauty  of  the  primroses  with  our  eyes ;  the  sheltered  glen,  darkly  green,  filled 
with  the  perfbme  of  violets,  that  shone  in  their  intense  blue  like  another  sky- 
spread  upon  the  earth ;  the  langhter  of  merry  voices ;  the  sweet  song  of  the 
maiden — ^the  downcast  eye,  the  spreading  blush,  the  kiss  ashamed  at  its  own 
sound— *-are  all  brought  back  to  the  memory  by  a  flower.-^MiLLEB. 

Observations  on  Forcing  Htacintbs.-^To  make  Hyacinths  flower  early  in 
December,  they  should  be  planted  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  pot  plunged, 
in  the  open  air,  to  such  a  depth  that  they  may  be  covered  with  mould  to  the  ex- 
tent of  four  inches.  They  should  be  taken  out  again  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
October,  put  in  warm  tan  or  sand  in  a  hothouse,  near  the  sashes,  and  kept  moist 
If  treated  in  this  manner,  and  kept  moist  and  warm,  they  will  not  fail  to  flower 
about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  December.  Many  other  sorts  may  be  brought 
into  flower  about  the  beginning  of  January.  Those  forced  Hyacinths  which  are 
intended  to  flower  in  February  and  March  should  be  planted  in  September  and 
October,  or  even  about  the  middle  of  November,  the  pots  beiog  plunged  in  the 
open  air,  and  covered  with  mould.  A  bed  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  consisting  of  horse  dung,  four  or  five  feet  deep ;  it  should  remain  in 
that  state  about  a  week,  and  then  as  much  mould  added  as  will  cover  the  pots 
when  they  are  sunk  in  it.  The  pots  should  be  now  all  put  in,  and  the  sash  raised 
fbur  or  flve  inches  to  admit  air  both  night  and  day,  so  that  the  steam  generated 
by  the  heat  may  readily  escape.  This  must  not  be  neglected,  even  during  frosty 
weather,  otherwise  they  will  perish.    During  a  severe  frost  it  may  foe  thought 
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that  admitting  the  air  \b  qnite  nnnecesaarj,  bat  it  shpnld  not  be  omitted,  only 
hanging  cloths  over  the  opening. 

EASX.Y  Blooming  Acacias Many  plants,  of  which  the  natural  season  of  blos- 
soming under  glass  is  in  the  winter  or  earl  j  spring  months,  acquire  additional 
▼alue  from  that  circumstance,  because  their  intrinsic  beauty  Is  then  heightened  by 
contrast  with  the  "desolation  that  reigns  withont.'^  Many  of  the  New  Holland 
Acacias  possess  this  desirable  property,  which,  in  some  species,  is  combined  with 
exceeding  beauty,  as  well  as  gracefulness  oi  habit ;  consequently,  there  are  no 
plants  better  adapted  for  ornamenting  a  conserratory,  where  they  can  be  allowed 
sufficient  room  to  display  unconfined  their  elegant  growth.  One  of  the  finest 
species  for  this  purpose  is  Acacia  dealbaia,  of  which  there  is  a  splendid  specimen, 
now  in  the  height  of  its  beauty,  in  my  own  conservatory.  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
plant  of  any  kind  equal  in  beauty  to  this,  its  wide-spreading  branches  being  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  garment  of  green  and  gold,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  with 
green  and  deep  lemon  color ;  the  latter  color  greatlj  predominates,  however,  for 
the  flowers  are  so  numerous  that  they  almost  hide  the  pretty  bipinnatifid  leaves. 
This  tree  roots  into  a  border  beneath  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  its  stem  was 
originally  trained  to  one  of  the  pillars  that  bear  up  the  roof;  but  the  stem  is  now 
larger  than  its  former  support,  and  the  branches  extend  in  different  directions  to 
a  distance  of  several  yanls.    It  has  been  planted  about  eight  years.    A  fine 

Elant  of  Acacia  vesHia  grows  against  itnother  of  the  pillars.  This,  from  its  pro- 
ise  flowering  and  pendulous  habit,  is  a  very  handsome  species,  and  requires  much 
less  room  than  d^albata,  which  precedes  vestiia  in  flowering  by  nearly  a  fortnight. 
To  these  might  be  added  other  desirable  kinds,  as  Acacia  armata,  a  very  free 
flowering  species,  with  flowers  like  golden  balls ;  A,  Lophanta,  with  long  spikes 
of  whitish  powers ;  A,  veriicillata^  with  whorls  of  leaves  like  spines ;  A,  meio- 
noxylon,  the  Black  Wattle  of  the  Australians,  with  very  curious  leaves,  the  foot- 
stalks of  which  look  like  leaves,  with  the  real  leaves  hanging  to  the  points  of 
them ;  and  A.  pubescens,  a  very  elegant  species,  #ith  drooping  branches  and 
racemes  of  ball-like  flowers,  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Indeed,  all  the 
species  of  this  genus  are  highly  interesting,  and  most  of  them  elegant  ornaments 
for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  deserving  of  general  cultivation. 

Lapaqsbia  Rosea ^This  splendid  plant  has  hitherto  evaded  many  attempts 

among  us  to  cultivate  it.  We  find  the  following  account  of  its  treatment  recom- 
mended in  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle : — 

The  handsome  Lapageria  rosea  has  been  beautifully  in  flower.  It  was  growing 
in  a  wide  shallow  pan,  in  which  it  is  found  to  succeed  perfectly.  When  tb^ 
proper  cultivation  of  this  plant  shall  have  become  better  known,  it  will  rank 
among  the  finest  of  all  greenhouse  climbers. 

A  plant  of  this  Lapageria  has  been  blossoming  most  beautifully  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Veitch,  at  Exeter,  where  it  produces  flowers  every  year  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  In  that  establishment  it  is  planted  out  in  the  border  of  a  cool  house ; 
a  large  hole  was  dug  for  it,  and  filled  with  plenty  of  good  turfy  loam  and  peat, 
leaf  mould  and  sand,  all  well  mixed  together.  A  particular  point  in  its  manage- 
ment is  stated  to  be  that  it  Hkes  plenty  of  water  while  in  a  growing  state ;  in 
order,  therefore/  to  permit  of  this  being  given,  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  must 
be  thoroughly  drained.  In  short,  efficient  drainage,  plenty  of  water,  a  loose 
porous  soil,  and  a  cool  house,  are  all  that  id  necessary  to  insure  this  fine  plant 
growing  and  flowering  abundantly,  as  it  should  do.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
tiiat  the  blooms  will  keep  fresh  and  beautiful  for  a  long  time  after  being  cut,  even 


in  a  warn  wUiDg-rooia,  wA  tbos  is  added  one  of  the  most  beaiitilQl  of  dknWg 
to  the  list  of  plants  adapted  to  catting  for  the  bouqaete  now  ao  geoemlly  em^p 
ployed  in  internal  decoration* 

Ths  Ooooa-Nut  Paxm ^Of  all  the  gifti  which  boontiM  natare  has  bestowed 

on  the  inhabitants  of  th«  tropics,  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most  valuable,  and  eerw 
tainlj  the  one  most  itting  them  for  a  paradisiacal  state  of  idleness.  What  other 
fmit  is  there  in  which,  as  ia  the  Cocoa^nt,  we  find  a  refreshing  i^everage  cob»- 
tained  in  a  cool  limpid  state  in  a  notritions  pnip  of  ^e  consistence  of  bfamc* 
amnge,  and  as  agreeable  to  the  taste  t  In  a  jomig  nut,  the  lining  pnlp  of  which 
waa  thin  and  almost  of  gelatinons  softness,  the  qnandty  of  oontaiaed  fluid  ez< 
ceeded  rather  half  a  pmL  It  was  quite  clear,  as  much  so  as  spring  water, 
pleasantly,  slightly  sweet,  of  specific  graTtty  10188.  The  pnlp  was  rendered 
brown  by  the  tinctnre  of  iodine.  No  starch  particles  could  be  detected  in  it 
ander  the  microscope,  nor  oil  globules.  The  water  of  a  ripe  Cocoa-uut,  moeh 
less  in  quantity  aad  nearly  transparent,  was  of  tho  speoifio  gravity  10908.  It  did 
not  become  turbid  on  boiling,  or  by  the  addition  of  acetic  or  nitric  acid.  Sugar, 
it  may  be  inferred,  was  its  principal  ingredient  The  lining  ptilp  was  found  to 
consist  of  3&  per  cent  aolid  matter  and  of  64  water,  as  determined  by  thoroagh 
drying.  As  is  well  known,  it  abounded  in  oil.  I  conld  detect  in  it  no  starch 
particles.  In  composition,  I  belieye  it  to  be  very  like  the  ripe  almond.  Tha 
emulsion  it  makes  is  equal  to  that  of  the  almond,  and  is  an  excellent  substitate 
for  milk  for  tea.  The  Cocoa-nut  Palm,  1  may  add,  thrives  best  by  the  seashore ; 
it  thrives  even  within  high-water  mark.  Viewed  in  this  light,  may  it  not  be  oon«> 
sidered  as  designated  by  a  kind  Providence  to  yieid  a  drink  in  situations  in  which 
springs  of  fresh  and  wholesome  water  are  often  not  to  be  found.  It  is  only  the 
traveller  in  such  regions  who  can  justly  appreciate  its  value,  aad  be  snfficiently 
thankful  for  each  a  blessing.  In  Oeylon,  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
a  portion  of  salt  into  the  ground  when  they  plant  the  nut,  so  convinced  are  they 
that  salt  is  required  for  its  suceessfui  growth..*-Da.  Davy,  in  the  £din.  New 
PhiloBophioal  JaurmaL 

Yarieqatsd  Plants. — At  the  Crystal  Pakoe  Exhibition  near  London,  a  Mr. 
Salter,  among  other  variegated  plants,  showed  a  strawberry  and  a  lily  of  the  valley. 


Dwarf  Trees — There  are  many  miniature  trees,  which  typify  their  more  gigaoi' 
tic  brethren  of  the  forest,  that  may  be  introduced  with  advaola^  to  ground  of ' 
limited  extent,  and  which,  after  many  years'  growth,  arrive  at  only  a  few  feet 
elevation.  Of  elms,  there  Is  Ulmu$  mminjoKs;  mi4)le8,  Acer  creiieum;  beech, 
Bettdanana;  Metf  Alntis  ffluiinosa  oxjfcanthdefolia;  chestnut,  Parta^va;  besides 
which  are  others  less  known,  as  TiUa  lodniata,  Pierecarpa  Oauoasica  (a  type  of 
the  walnut),  with  several  dwarf  oaks,  the  neatest  being  Quercus  Ilex  epccifera  and 
Quercus  UicifoUa  ;  Buxue  balearioa  mskoA  a  pretty  tree  in  sheltered  sltuatietis ; 
Caragana  Chandagu  is  a  very  graceful  tree-^tbe  foliage  a  bright,  handsome  green, 
which,  with  the  pretty  blossoms,  produce  a  handsome  effect ;  JSobinfa  k^nda, 
when  worked  on  a  short  stem,  is  unrivalled  for  beauty.  Small  evergreen  trees,  of 
great  value  for  ornament,  may  be  made  of  Jtmiperm  recurva  and  squamaia.  There 
are  not  many  pinuses  suitable  for  the  purpose,  aa  the  majority  are  too  tall  and 
rapid  in  their  growth,  but,  perhaps  Pmtis  cembra  (whieh  is  a  handsome  species^ 
and  of  very  slow  growth),  may  be  admitted,and  the  singular  Arauearia  \' 
is  many  years  in  attaining  an  objectionable  height. 


fomair  iionois. 
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A  Rxjsno  Basket  oat  in  Summer — The  Rnstic  Basket  is  the  best  design  for 
a  flower-garden;  and. if  people  wonld  bat  countenance  snch  avtistic  designs, 
instead  of  the  present  race  of  hideons  mongrels  which  offend  the  eye  at  almost 
every  torn,  it  wonld  be  really  worth  while,  to  write  abont  how  to  fill  them  with 
the  most  appropriate  flowers. 

'' W.  W.'s"  rnstic  basket  should  not  have  more  than  twelve  inches  depth  of 
mould  in  it.  On  no  account  leave  the  pedestal  full  of  mould,  at  least,  not  more 
than  this  season.  All  baskets  and  vases  should  have  more  holding  soil  than 
flower-beds  for  the  same  plants ;  a  stronger  kind  of  loam :  in  a  country  place, 
sheep's  droppings,  gathered  a  month  before,  make  the  best  manure,  and  give  the 
best  mechanical  texture  to  the  loam.  Three  inches  at  the  top  should  be  mixed 
with  leaf  mould  and  some  sand,  so  as  to  make  a  light,  rich,  mellow  soil  of  it. 
They  plant  and  manage  the  vases  very  well  indeed  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  .  But 
you  may  make  your  rustic  basket  more  gay  and  telling  than  any  of  their  vases,  if, 
after  attending  to  the  compost  just  indicAted,  you  keep  the  planting  strictly  to 
three  kinds  of  plants ;  two  of  them  to  be  of  most  distinct  colors — scarlet  and 
yellow ;  and  the  third,  a  half-distinct  color — a  pale  blue ;  and  plant  them  on  this 
wise :  Take,  first,  a  pale  blue  running  Lobelia  of  the  Erinus  breed  ;  they  are  in 
air  the  nurseries,  but  avoid  Ramotoides;  it  is  too  upright,  and  too  dark  a  blue 
next  the  wood-work.  Nothing  suits  so  well  here  as  a  pale  blue.  The  plants  are 
in  sixty  pots;  turn  one  out,  and^aO^n  the  haU  gently  between  your  hands  till  it 
is  nearly  as  flat  as  a  pan-cake,  but  do  not  hurt  a  root.  Open  the  side  at  the  very 
edge  of  your  basket,  and  lay  daum  the  flattened  ball  with  the  root  end  of  the 
plant  as  near  the  rim  as  possible ;  the  herb  part  of  the  plant  will  then  point  out 
horizontally  over  the  edge  of  the  basket,  and  so  on  all  round,  making  nearly  a 
continuous  hedge  all  round.  Smooth  the  surface  of  the  basket  now,  and  plant  a 
row  of  young  Tom  Thumbs,  with  the  heads  slanting.  After  the  Lobelias,  then 
another  row  of  old  Tom  Thumbs,  quite  upright,  and  fill  the  middle  with  yellow- 
bedding  Calceolarias,  quite  full;* and  the  plants  must  be  old  ones,  and  higher 
than  the  last  row  of  Geraniums.  Water  well  through  a  rose,  and  the  thing  is 
done  Sot  this  season. — D.  Beaton. 

The  Scotch  White  Cluster  Grape. — This  was  distributed  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  some  years  since ;  it  is  a  robust  grower  and  very  hardy,  with  large 
leaves,  but  slightly  lobed ;  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  rather  earlier  than  the 
Muscadine ;  its  berries  are  much  crowded  in  the  bunches,  and  require  severe 
thinning.  It  is  an  old  Dutch  variety ;  I  have  received  it  from  Holland  under  the 
name  of  "  Vroege  Tanderlaan,"  and  "Vanderlaan  Pr^coce." — T.  Rivebs. 

The  Apple.— Apples  have  been  believed  by  some  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Italy  from  Media,  and  that  the  Falisci,  or  inhabitants  of  Montefiascone,  were  the 
first  to  plant  fhem  in  rows.  But  this  must  apply  to  some  particular  variety,  not 
to  the  species,  which  we  have  already  stated  to  be  indigenous,  but  very  early  cul- 
tivated. Pliny  enintterates  twenty-three  varieties,  which  appear  still  more  diffi- 
cnlt  to  identify  with  oars  than  the  pears.  Among  the  few  that  modem  authors 
have  recognized^  the  Appiani  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  to  be  the  Apple  or 
Appiole  of  modem  Italians,  the  Appia  pyriformis  to  be  the  Appiolona  Innga,  the 
Syriaca  raberrima  to  be  the  red  Calvetto,  fte.  In  more  modern  Tuscany,  Micheli, 
in  his  above-mentioned  manoseript,  describes  fifty-six  sorts  under  the  Medici 
prittces,  fifty-two  of  which  are  figured  by  dMteMo.—Jourtaxl  of  the  Bort.  Society. 
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Trul  of  Rsapbss  AMD  MowEBS. — ^The  great  trial  of  reapers  and  mowers  took  place  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  early  in  July.  After  a  thorough  examination,  the  Committee  made  the 
following  awards : — 

Mower — first  premium $5Q,  Manny's  Combined. 

"         second  premium $30,  Ohio  Mower. 

Reaper^— first  " $50,  Atkin's. 

"         second       "  .        ...        .        .        .    $30,  Ohio  Harrester. 

,    Combined— first       ** $50,  Mannj. 

«  second  " $30,  Iron  Harvester. 


A  Queen's  Book. — Our  table  is  graced  bj  an  elegant  octavo  of  five  hundred  pages,  with 
plates,  with  the  following  title :  **  The  Natural  History  of  Dee  Side  and  Braemar.  By  the 
late  William  Maegillivray,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  a  History  of  British  Birds.  Edited  by  Edwin 
Lankester,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  B.,  London  :  Printed  for  Private  Circulation."  The  Royal  arms  are 
displayed  on  a  fiimt  page,  and  inscribed  ;  ^'This  Work,  printed  by  command  of  the  Queen, 
is  presented  to 1 ,  by  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert." 

The  manuscript  of  the  work  was  completed  by  the  author  just  before  his  death ;  his 
family  not  wishing  to  publish  it,  the  manuscript  was*  purchased  by  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  printed  by  her  orders.  It  is  local  in  its  deseriptions  of  the  natural  history  of  Dee  Side 
and  Braemar,  and,  on  looking  it  through,  we  are  net  surprised  the  author's  family  declined 
the  publication,  as  it  could,  scarcely  be  very  popular,  however  minute  and  accurate  its 
descriptions.    The  illustrations  are  not  remarkable. 


The  Illustrated  Bouquet  is  the  title  of  a  periodical  just  issued  (June  1),  a  quarterly,  by 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  London,  each  part  containing  five  or  more  plates  of  flowers,  "  every 
plate  being  intended  to  form  a  bouquet  of  itself,"  in  quarto  form.  The  Messrs.  Henderson 
are  extensive  nurserymen,  and,  no  doubt,  this  work  is  intended  to  advertise  their  new  plants. 


The  second  part  of  Van  Houtte's  Flore  des  Serrea  contains,  among  other  things,  figures  of 
Achimenes  amabilis  (a  handsome  plant  resembling  Gloxinia  tubifiora),  the  fapcy  Pelargo- 
niam  called  Avenir,  a  new  Begonia  called  Rosacea,  Hsemanthus  cinnabarinus  (from  the  Gold 
Coast),  a  deep  crimson  Fuchsia  with  white  petals  marbled  with  purple,  and  oddly  enough 
called  Galanthifiora.  There  is  also  a  plate  of  the  handsome  French  Camellia-flowered  Bal- 
kams,  and  some  miscellaneous  matter  to  whioh  we  shall  probably  advert  hereafter.  These 
'*  Balsams"  form  the  most  beautiful  plate  lately  published  by  Van  Houtte ;  they  are  simply 
very  double  **  lady-slippers,"  and  will  probably  beoome  the  TOgue.  We  saw  them  in  pex^ 
fection,  lately,  at  one  of  our  neighbors,  the  beautiful  country-seat  of  (George  Roberts  Smith, 
Esq.,  where  his  gardener  (Alexander  Newell)  has  produced  the  most  beautiful  kinds,  from 
French  seeds.  It  is  said  that  the  seeds  will  require  to  be  imported  annually,  as  the 
from  seeds  in  this  country  degenerate.    We  cannot,  however,  vouch  for  this. 


editor's  tablb. 

Wb  obeerre  that  a  new  monthly  botanical  wort,  to  be  called  **  Filices  Bzotlc«>,  or  Figures 
and  Desoriptions  of  Bzotic  FemSypartioalarlj  of  Bnch  as  are  most  desenring  of  CnUivation," 
is  to  appear  from  the  practised  pen  of  Sir  William  Hooker.  Each  part  is  to  contain  eight 
colored  plates,  ezecnted  bj  Mr.  Fitch.  Such  a  publication  is  wanted,  and  will  contribute  to 
the  settlement  of  the  names  of  Ferns,  which  pseudo-scientific  writers  have  contrived  to 
reduce  to  deplorable  confusion.    The  work  will  be  published  by  Lovell  Reeve. 

The  same  publisher  announces  the  preparation,  hy  Professor  Harvey,  of  a  work  to  appear 
in  monthly  parts,  each  containing  six  colored  plates  and  as  many  pages  of  letter-press,  under 
the  name  of  Pkyeologia  Auttrahuica;  <fr^  Fibres  and  Ducriptiona  of  Avuiralian  SecL-weedi, 
Fublioation  to  commence  as  soon  as  a  sufllcient  number  of  subscribers*  names  to  justify 
the  necessary  outlay,  shall  have  been  receiyed. 

Illustbatiovb  of  books  are  sometimes  produced  in  a  way  indicating  that  author  and  artist 
hare  not  worked  in  unison ;  in  fact,  that  the  artist  has  never  read  the  author.  A  striking 
example  is  furnished  in  Godfrey's  Cfrinnell  Exploring  Expedition^  where  the  author  relates 
that  Dr.  Kane  became  so  ill  with  cdd  that  Gknlfrey  had  to  carry  him  a  long  distance  on  his 
shoulders,  Kane  all  the  time  declaring,  in  his  hallucination,  that  he  saw  a  bear  about  to 
attack  him.  Godfrey  takee  much  pains  to  assure  his  pommancler,  and  the  reader,  also,  that 
there  was  no  heati  but  lol  the  engraver,  following  the  illustrator,  inserts  a  bear  running 
alongside!  and  turning  up  a  very  threatening  snout.  In  this  way,  the  public  lose  their 
confidence  in  illustrations,  which  thus  become  worthless.  We  could  name  a  manu&ctory 
of  wood  blocks,  where,  by  changing  the  borders  of  pictures,  one  battle  scene  is  made  to  do 
duty  a  dosen  times  In  the  same  **  history,*'  and,  after  illustrating  the  American  Revolution, 
appears  in  the  liie  of  Napoleon  t  There  la  a  class  of  books  of  this  kind  foisted  on  unsus- 
pecting people,  the  history  of  which  it  will  do  somebody  a  service  to  write.  They  remind 
one  of  the  colloquy  between  the  showman  and  the  children :  *'  Look  to  the  right,  my  little 
dears,  and  you'll  see  the  lions  attacking  of  the  dogs.  Look  to  the  left,  and  you'll  see  the  dogs 
attacking  of  the  lions."  **  If  you  please,  sir,  which  is  the  lions,  and  which  Is  the  dogs  ?" 
*«  Whichever  you  please,  my  pretty  dears ;  you've  paid  your  money,  and  you've  a  right  to 
choose."    This  would  scarcely  answer  for  botany. 


Tub  CALABAfiB-TBXB.-^Among  the  products  of  Cuba,  alluded  to  in  our  hasty  notes  on  that 
island,  is  the  long-leaved  Calabash-tree,  Cretctfiifia  cujete.  This  species  attains  the  ordinary 
height  of  a  pear-tree,  being  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  In  height.  As  it  has  been  found  at 
Key  West,  and  is  therefore  American,  we  abridge  a  description  of  it  from  Nuttall :  In  the 
countries  where  it  is  indigenous,  the  wood  is  employed  for  saddle-trees,  stools,  chairs,  and 
other  articles  of  ftimiture ;  the  fruit  varies  in  form  and  size  from  ovoid  to  round ;  it  is  covered 
with  a  thin,  even,  smooth  skin,  of  a  greenish-yellow,  and  under  this  is  a  hard  and  UgneouB 
shell,  which  contains  a  soft,  yellowish  pulp,  of  an  acrid  and  disagreeable  taste,  which  is 
employed  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy^diarrhcBa,  and  infiammations  of  the  chest.  Applied  ex- 
ternally, it  is  deemed  serviceable  in  bruises,  bums,  and  headaches.  The  Indians  and  cattle 
sometimes  eat  the  fidlen  fruit,  and  the  former  employ  it,  when  hollowed  out,  for  rattle  boxes. 
This  shell  of  the  fruit  is  used  for  various  kinds  of  domestic  vessels,  such  as  goblets,  cettee 
eups,  tobacco  boxes,  dram  bottles,  &c.,  and  it  is  said,  even  for  kettles  to  boil  water  in,  it 
being  so  thin,  hard,  and  close-grained,  as  to  stand  the  fire  several  successive  times  before  it 
is  destroyed.    We  are  indebted  to  D.  J.  N.  Gomez  for  noble  specimens. 

The  leaves  grow  out  in  clusters  of  nine  or  ten  together.    The  flowers  come  out  on  the 
trunk  and  branches,  are  of  a  dull  greenish-yellow,  about  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  solitary, 
a  disagreeable  smell.    The  dried  shells,  cut  iniialf  for  domestic  purposes,  are 
blacks  in  the  Cuba  market,  and  are  quite  a  curiosity. 


BXITO&%  TABLE. 


DoN*T  BB  IK  A  HmiRT.— A  Correspondent  at  Clinton,  N.  T.,  8B7B :  ^  I  see  the  Abie»  Mttmetii 
is  marked  tender  about  New  Yo>rk,  I  have  wintered  a  speeiaen  two  i^t  high,  whieh  has 
surrived  two  seasons.  The  first  winter,  I  gaye  it  a  thin  blanket  of  hemlook  boughs,  and  ft 
came  out  well  in  spring,  nipped  onlj  a  little  in  the  extremities  of  its  branohes.  The  seoond 
winter,  I  gave  it  no  protection,  and,  in  the  spring  it  looked  sadlj,  eToiy  leaf  m  red  as  sole 
leather.  I  dng  it  up,  and  toted  it  off  to  the  lawn,  intending  soon  to  bum  it  on  a  brash  heap, 
and  set  out  in  its  place  a  firesh  and  beantifal  hemlock.  The  da j  alter,  I  oame  to  look  alter 
my  hemlock,  and  caught  up  the  apparentl j  dead,  '  fkr-fetohed,  and  dear  bought'  spruee, 
and  started  for  the  brush  heap.  But  as  the  buds  looked  plump,  I  turned  aaid^  and  set  the 
tree  against  a  f^nce,  and  threw  twt)  or  three  shoyelfuls  of  earth  over  the  roots,  to  see  whether 
the  doomed  thing  would  live.  A  few  days  since,  I  noticed  that  it  was  pushing  out  fresh 
leaves  on  every  branch,  determined  to  live  and  to  be  hardy."  This  will  form  a  suggestion  for 
the  consideration  of  many.  We  lately  brought  home  a  fine  Querms  Xuceamd'oiid,  whieh  a 
neighbor  had  pulled  up  "  because  it  was  dead,"  and  have  not  a  better  tree.  It  retainer  its 
dead  leaves  all  winter,  and  comes  out  late  in  the  spring.  Novices  destioy  many  valuable 
trees  Arom  not  knowing  their  habits. 

The  same  correspondent  says :  ^  SaliAurim  adumtifoUa  is  with  me  killed  to  within  three 
feet  of  the  ground ;  Kolreuteria  panioulata,  worse  Sti)l ;  Magnolia  acvmmdtcL,  top  killed, 
while/^e  deciduous  Cypress  haa  wintered  better  than. ever  I  and  so  has  the  JapsA  sophera. 
The  English  Maplo  is  considerably  injured."  Alack  1  for  half-hardy  things  I  Very  many 
may  as  well  be  abandoned  aa  creating  more  discomfort  than  pleasure. 

Gkiesip.^^  gentleman  in  Connecticut  has  suoeeeded  in  artificially  breeding  trout  in  his 

cellar,  through  which  he  has  turned  a  stream  of*water. ^A  few  yean  ago,  it  waa  difioolt 

to  procure  salmon  in  Paris  for  less  than  from  two  to  four  shillings  (English  money)  per 
pound.  Now,  in  consequence  of  their  fast  increase  through  artificial  breeding,  they  have 
been  sold  as  low,  this  season,  as  sixpence  per  pound.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  people 
of  this  country  should  not  ^  go  and  do  likewise  ?"— -~Dr.  Carl  MQUer  has  commenoed  a 
continuation  of  the  Ann<Ues  Botanices  Syetemaiicee  of  Walpers,  of  which  VoL  IV.,  Part  1,  is 
before  us,  extending  from  Ranunculacese  to  Nymphisaoe».— -^In  Xenophon's  miniv  works, 
will  be  found  some  excellent  remarks  on  planting,  horticulture,  &c.,  that  may  stiU  be  studied 
with  advantage.  In  one  of  his  treatises,  occurs  the  following ;  ** '  Would  you  merely  heap 
up  the  earth  around  the  plant,  or  tread  it  down,  bard  V  '  I  would  treiid  it  down/  said  I, 
<  assuredly ;  for  if  it  were  not  trodden  down,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  untrodden  earth,  if 
wetted  by  rain,  would  be  turned  into  mud,  and,  if  scorched  by  the  sun,  would  beoomo  dry 
to  the  very  bottom ;  so  that  there  would  be  danger  lest  the  roots  of  the  plant,  under  a  pre- 
valence of  wet  weather,  should  be  rotted  by  damp,  or  shpnld  be  scorohed  up  in  hot  weather 
from  the  roots  being  heated  through  the  dryness  or  porouaness  of  the  earth.' " ^The  lea- 
son  to  be  learned  from  diseases  which  are  dependent  upon  paraaiiet,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  is  most  important.  It  is  simply  that,  in  our  treatment  of  the  sAaladiea  of  vega- 
tables  as  well  as  those  which  afSsot  our  own  frame,  we  ^heuld  not  trust  to  ohttme  or  mere 
empirioiazu,  but,  as  a  first  step,  we  should  study  as  intimately  as  possible  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  organisms  which  produce  the  disease.  And  to  this  end,  soienoe  mnat  be  the 
helpmate  of  practice,  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  observe  and.  diatinguish  aeoursAely*  A 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  disease  is  a  step  more  than  halfway  towards  ita  cure,  and  thus 
the  student  in  the  obscurest  branohes  of  science,  against  which  utilitarian  objeetions  maj 

most  oeadily  be  urged,  may  prove  a  real  bene&ctor  to  hia  frileiv-men. Calveii  Vao3C»  in 

his  book  on  Villcu  and  Cottage^  remarks  truly,  that  '*the  constant  reounence  of  about  the 
i»  same  requirements  wiU,  of  course,  lead  to  much  similarity  of  plan,  partioularly  In  small 
A    buildings ;  but  the  monotony  that  this  would  occasion,  may  be  agreeably  reMeved  bgr  variety 
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In  ooior,  both  in  the  Interior  mod  exterior*  DUferent  patterns  of  paper  will  make  two  roomB 
ai  the  same  proporttona  no  longer  look  alike^  and  the  same  reeolt  wiU  be  obtained  on  the 

eacterior,  by  adopting  different  tinta  for  the  walls  and  the  wood- work." The  use  of  a 

philoeophioal  discovery  is  often  slow  to  get  some  of  its  most  iisefal  applioations.  The  in- 
vention of  a  doable-walled  pitcher,  is  an  instance :  Ice  put  into  a  pitcher  of  this  kind  with 
water,  remains  ice  all  the  hottest  daj,  to  the  great  conyenience  of  the  family.  We  made 
double  walls  for  iee-honaes,  and  then  brooght  the  ice  np,  for  ilfty  years,  to  be  melted  in  an 
hoar.  Brery  one  who  has  need  the  new  ice-pitcher,  will  oommend  it  to  his  neighboni.— » 
We  are  pleased  to  see  that  a  marl  Company  has  been  fonned  for  distributing  the  green-sand 
marl  of  New  Jersey.  The  Company  sell  it  at  seven  cents  the  bushel,  which,  when  dry, 
weighs  eighty  pounds,  and  is  said  to  contain  Ave  per  cent,  of  potash,  or  nearly  as  much  as 
there  is  in  a  bushel  of  iinleaohed  wood  ashes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  contains  much 
that  is  necessaiy  to  our  commonly  cultivated  plants.  Charles  Sears,  Riceville,  N.  J.,  is 
President  of  the  Company,  and  T.  Townsend,  82  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.,  Treasurer,  Having 
witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  marl  on  grass  lands  many  years  since,  we  are  prepared 
to  believe  the  use  of  it  in  gardens  and  greenhouses  may  be  highly  important. Our  read- 
en  must  have  been  struck  with  the  name  of  the  Director  of  the  "Acclimation  Society"  at 
Algeria,  mentioned  in  our  last  "  Gossip."  They  are  ascertaining  which  plants  can  be  accli- 
mated, and  the  Director  is  Monsieur  Hardjf. A  book,  by  M.  Field,  on  Rural  Architecture^ 

Just  puhliiihed  in  New  York,  by  Miller  &  Company,  asserts  that  the  greatest  lovers  of  the 
ooontiy,  are  those  who  live  in  cities  1  This  will  be  news  to  most.— —A  gardener,  the  other 
day,  made  a  calculation  that  he  could  And  work  in  the  village  gardens  where  he  resides^ 
but  about  ninety  days  in  a  year.  The  business  begins  in  April  or  May,  and  ends  in  August  or 
September ;  take  away  from  one  hundred  and  ilfty  days  the  rainy  and  the  Sundays,  and  it 
will  be  discovered  he  is  nearly  correct.  We  have  thus  about  eight  months  of  winUr,  as  he 
would  say,  at  the  North.  It  is  bad  enough,  we  admit,  and  we  shall  never  scold  very  l&urd 
ai  those  who  seek  a  milder  climate  after  Christmsa.  The  first  question  two  ac<iuaintances 
or  friends  put  to  eaoh  other  is :  **  How  do  you  do  ?"  proving  that  health  is  uppermost  in  our 
appreciation  of  happiness.  The  second  expression  is :  ^  Pine  weather  te-day  I"  proving, 
also,  that  after  healthy  the  greatest  blessing  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine  day.  The  weather 
to  us,  in  fSact,  Is  somewhat  the  same  as  the  water  to  the  fish.  It  is  a  less  dense  medium, 
but  we  move  and  swim  in  its  air  as  fish  do  in  water,  and  it  is  a  great  consideration  whether 
that  mediom  be  dirty  or  clear,  cold  or  warm,  depressing  or  exhilarating ;  therefore^  it  is  wise 
to  leave  the  South  in  the  warmest  weather,  and  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  also  to  leave  the 
North  in  the  coldest,  and  flee  to  Florida  or  Cuba.—— ^ir  WilHam  Hooker  writes  to  a  valued 
American  correspondent:  ''This  week  I  have  received  a  fine  collection  of  museum  objects 
from  Java,  and  another  finom  the  Falkland  blands.  Among  the  latter,  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  '^  Balsam  Bag"  {Bolaa  ^ebmia),  two  feet  high  aad  ten  feet  in  circumference— -a  com- 
pact hemisi^ere,  this  mu  tpecimen  weighing  four  owt."  Do  any  of  our  readers  know  more 
about  this  production  T Upon  the  coast  of  Provence,  there  Is  a  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sailed  La  Prairie,  or  the  Meadowy  Sea,  the  bottom  being  covered  with  plants.  Such 
plants,  it  is  supposed,  wers  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  when  a  green  field  was  opened  for 

the  Israelites  to  pass  over. In  the  expression  of  David,  "  Sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty, 

with  eoals  of  Juniper,"  commentators  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Juniper  not  only 
abMinds  in  a  penetiating  oil,  bat  that  the  coals  of  the  wood  will  keep  a  glowing  fire  for  the 
space  of  a  year.  "  For  want  and  teniae,"  says  Job,  **  they  were  solitary ;  they  cut  np  mal- 
lows by  the  bashes,  and  Juniper  roots  for  meat."    These  terms  apply,  no  doubt,  to  some 

other  plant  than  our  Juniper. An  old  treatise  en  *'  Hawking  and  Falconry,"  gives  receipts 

earing  the  dlasaseo  of  the  birds.    They  were  purged  with  a  moose  and  boiled  chicken ; 
oted,  alses  the  Ink  et  o«tlle  fiahes,  with  betony,  wine,  and  honey,  inftisioas  of  rhabarb. 
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ag^o,  fto.     In  abort,  they  had  qaite  a  hawk  phannacoposia,  wrapi^ng  them  np  in  blankets, 
nslDg  fomeptatioDS,  steam  and  vapor  baths,  and  giving  nettle  seeds  and  batter  I    A  green  - 
lizard  cut  np,  or  a  tortoise  ont  of  the  shell,  cnred  them  when  in  oonsnmption  t    Queer  old 
practitioners  were  the  hawk  doctors.  » 


Clvsta. — One  of  the  plants  noticed  in  the  trip  to  Cuba  as  the  emblem  of  ingratitude,  is 
the  Clasia.  As  we  remarked  elsewhere,  the  botany  of  the  Island  is  a  ferra  inco^ita  to 
Northern  men,  and  their  knowledge  is  put  to  a'  severe  test  during  a  short  residence  like 
our  own ;  having  lost  the  leaves,  and,  indeed,  our  whole  collection  of  plants,  we  refenvd 
to  a  correspondent  in  Havana  for  confirmation  of  the  species.  The  search  for  the  name  of 
the  plant  has  revealed,  from  an  obscure  corner,  the  historj  of  the  individual  after  whom 
the  Clasia  is  named,  and  it  is  as  thoroughly  a  melancholy  story  as  well  can  be  recorded  of 
a  scientific  man. 

"  The  Giusia  was  so  called,  after  the  celebrated  Charles  de  TEcluse,  bom  at  Artois,  in  1526^ 
and  died  in  1609.  He  was  one  of  the  most  excellent  botanists  who  ever  lived,  and  author 
of  many  works  whose  value  will  only  cease  with  the  world.  But  he  is  not  more  known  for 
his  mental  excellence  than  for  his  personal  calamities.  In  his  early  youth,  he  undertook 
to  travel  through  Portugal,  Spain,  England,  Hungary,  and  other  countries,  in  pursuit  of 
plants — ^no  easy  task  in  those  days.  By  excessive  fatigue,  he  contracted,*  so  soon  as  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  a  dropsical  complaint,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  cured  with  chicory, 
by  the  celebrated  Rondelet.  At  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  he  broke  his  right  arm,  during  one 
of  his  botanical  rambles ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards,  his  right  thigh.  When  fifty-five,  he 
dislocated  his  left  ankle,  while  at  Vienna ;  and  eight  years  after,  his  right  hip.  Having 
been  unskilfully  treated,  he  was  ever  after  obliged  to  walk  with  crutches.  The  consequent 
deprivation  of  his  natural  exercise  brought  on  other  diseases,  among  not  the  least  distress- 
ing\of  which  were  calculus  and  hernia.  After  having  been  the  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Garden  of  Vienna  for  fourteen  years,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  (Flanders).  He  was 
named  Professor  of  Botany  at  Leyden,  where  he  gave  botanical  lectures  for  sixteen  years^ 
when  he  died,  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  but  retaining  his 
faculties  unimpaired  to  the  la8t."«-£otMfoii*«  JSnofclopadia  ofManU^  p.  866. 


M.  BoirPLAiTD. — According  to  late  news  from  Corrientes,  M.  Aim6  Bonpland  has,  in  spite 
of  his  very  advanced  age,  set  out  on  a  new  botanical  excursion  to  the  State  of  Paraguay, 
the  results  of  which  are  to  benefit  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  at  Corrientes, 
founded  by  M.  Bonpland  himself.  The  length  of  life  of  the  two  friends,  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  is  extraordinary. 

Thujopsis  dolabbata,  is  the  name  of  a  new  evergreen  with  the  foliage  of  a  deep  green  on 
one  side,  and  silver-wLiite  on  the  other,  possessing  omameAtal  qualities  that  make  it  desir- 
able. It  is  a  tall  tree,  with  a  thick  trunk,  and  a  hard,  red  wood,  in  request  in  its  native 
country  {Japan),  for  building  purposes.  Its  head  is  pyramidal,  and  formed  of  spreading, 
or  even  drooping  branches.    Its  hardiness  has  not  yet  been  established.  • 


Ro68S. — The  new  and  favorite  roses  of  Bngland,  and  France,  and  Belgium,  all  bloomed 
magnificently  at  Rosedale  (Mr.  BuisVs  garden,  near  Philadelphia),  the  present  season,  vis : 
Bacchus,  Lord  Raglan,  Emperor  Napoleon,  General  Jacqueminot,  Salet,  &o.,  and  will  soon  be 
ready  for  dispersion  among  amateurs  of  this  most  charming  of  flowers. 


Trs  Osage  Obasob. — As  a  tree  for  trimming  into  varied  shapes,  we  possess  nothing 
patient  of  the  shears  than  the  Haclura.    It  grows  rapidly,  and  will  take  any  form  required. 


f^ 
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We  haye  noUoed  a  tree  near  Ballimor«»  In  *'  VisitB  to  Goontry  Places'"  (page  361),  whioh, 
by  topping,  had  spread  in  the  most  eztraordinaiy  manner ;  and  we  have  a  pLant  of  consider- 
able sise  trimmed  into  a  large  column,  which  looks  at  a  short  distance  like  a  huge  box-tree ; 
its  only  disadyantage  is  its  dooiduons  character,  and  late  leafing. 

WisTABiA  yioL4CBA.-^This  new  Wistaria  bloomed,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  country  the 
present  season  (June  28),  on  Mr.  Bust's  piasza.  Mr.  B.  obtained  it  in  France,  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  later  in  blooming  than  the  other  species ;  the  racemes  more  dense,  the  flowers 
prettily  variegated,  having  a  shade  of  yellow,  violet,  and  purple  blush.  Withal,  it  is  quite 
fragrant,  and  a  great  aoq^dsition. 

A  Parlor  Fbritbrt  may  resemble  the  accomi>anying  cut.  1%e  matter  of  chief  import- 
ance is  the  selection  of  ferns,  the  smaller  suiting  better 
than  those  of  large  growth.  The  hardier  sorts,  culti- 
vated in  pots,  may  be  set  out,  under  shelter,  in  summer, 
on  a  layer  of  sifted  coal-ashes  or  tan.  The  drip  may  be 
obtained  by  suspending  over  the  plant  a  vessel  of  water, 
out  of  which  a  worsted  thread  should  hang.  This  sup- 
plies a  succession  of  water-drops,  which  should  fall  on  a 
stone  beside  the  plant,  and  above  the  pot.  The  ordinary 
soil  for  ferns  in  pots,  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  soft 
peat,  fine  sand,  finriy  broken  potsherds,  and  charcoal ; 
this  may  be  used  in  the  parlor  fernery,  which  will  prove 
a  never  failing  source  of  atnusement,  if  attended  to  and 
kept  suiiably  moist,  without  exposure  to  the  sun. 
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A  POWBRKDL  P^Mpnio  EHGorB. — One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  powerful  machines  for  sub- 
marine operations  is  the  Gwynne  Pumping  Engine,  cax>able,  when  driven  to  its  full  capacity, 
of  discharging  the  prodigious  quantity  of  one  thousand  barrels  of  water  per  minute.  By 
means  of  this  wonderful  machine,  a  sunken  vessel,  even  in  eighty  feet  of  water,  can  be 
pumped  out,  filled  with  air,  and  thus  raised  without  any  Injury.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
attempt  to  make  the  sunken  vessel  perfectly  tight ;  for  leaks,  admitting  one  thousand  gal- 
lons per  minute,  are  of  slight  consequence  where  the  engine  will  discharge  as  many  barrels 
in  the  same  time.  In  case,  however,  of  vessels  being  considerably  shattered  and  broken, 
the  application,  in  addition,  of  pneumatic  and  hydrostatic  lifting  power,  will  effect  the 
ol^ect  desired. 

£vBBaRBB98. — A  NBw  Ehsmt  ! — A  valued  correspondent  writes,  on  the  28th  of  June :  "  Do 
you  know  that,  with  consternation,  this  morning  I  discovered  that  my  large  Norway  firs 
(seventeen  years  old)  are  curiously  affected  ?  They  have  only  grown,  in  patches  and  spots, 
some  of  the  terminal  shoots,  but  the  inner  ones  not  started  ;  the  old  foliage  looks  dirty  and 
diseased,  and,  on  examination,  I  find  them  more  or  less  injured  fry  red  tpider  I  My  theory  is, 
that  what  with  cold  winter,  and  a  cold,  rainy  spring,  and  the  great  shade  to  the  ground  from 
the  large  masses  of  lower  limbs  laying  on  it,  the  ground  and  roots  have  not  got  warm  enough, 
even  yet,  to  start  anything  except  the  extreme  tips,  which  are  full  of  younger  life  and  ex- 
uberance. In  the  mean  time,  this  growth  having  stopped.  What  is  to  become  of  the  rest  ? 
Will  it  grow  out  of  season  later,  or  hold  over  for  another  year  V* 

IxpBovsMBXT  OF  TBR  PovTABLR  Stbam  BvGiRa. — ^Tho  gTcat  Improvement  added  to  this 
machine  consists  of  the  attached  endless  railway,  which  is  composed  of  a  series  U  flat 
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boaids,  six  in  number,  pUttod  wHh  iron  on  'Mlh  sides  of  eaoh  wheel,  equal  in  length  to  the 
radiuB  of  the  wheel,  and  fiom  ten  to  sixteen  inoheB  in  width,  leoiely  attached  to  the  f^Uoe 
of  the  wheel  in  sueh  a  manner  that  thej  ace  oanried  roond  it  as  it  rerolyes.  Each  in  sno- 
oession  is  laid  flat  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  wheel,  and  lifted  again,  in  its  rear,  aa  soon 
as  passed  over.  On  the  surface  of  the  boards  next  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  an  iron  rail 
and  boards  are  Axed  on  which  the  wheel  runs,  thus  occresponding  to  Uie  sleepers  of  an  ordi- 
nary railway,  so  that  the  wheels  oany  their  own  rails  and  sleepers  with  theoi,  laying  down 
a  literally  endless  railway  whenever  they  are  set  in  motion.  This  is  now  adapted  to  the 
commou  portable  engines,  thus  making  them  looomotiTes  capable  of  going  any  distance  on 
roads,  instead  of  being  dragged.  It  will  thus  travel  over  soli  and  marshy  ground  whevA 
no  roads  exist,  up  and  down  hill,  and  oyer  rough  and  uneven  ground.  This  is  the  English 
inventicoi  of  Mr,  BoydeU,  aud  should  be  adopted  among  us. 

Tub  Isabella  Gbat  Rosb.— The  English  public  is  greatly  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Isabella  Qray  Rose.  It  is  a  noble  yellow,  and  the  only  yellow  everblooming  rose  we  have ; 
a  noisette  climber,  of  about  the  hardiness  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  from  which  it  was  raised 
from  seed  by  Andrew  C^ray,  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  who  named  it.  The  first  public  notice  uf 
it  appeared  in  the  Horticulturist  three  or  four  yeavs  ago,  having  been  then  exhibited  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  by  James  Ritchie.  It  is  extremely  valuable,  and 
yet  scarce,  orders  from  Europe  having  been  numerooa. 


PoBTBT ! — ^We  do  not  often  publish  poetry,  but  the  following  (which  comes  to  us  through 
that  best  of  periodicals,  the  Living  Age^  credited  to  the  BoUtm  Traodkr}  appears  to  us  so 
rural,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  veiy  fall  of  oddity  ukd  fun,  so  out  of  the  way  in  its  versifica- 
tion,  and,  withal,  so  calculated,  when  read  with  the  proper  emphasis,  to  create  more  than  a 
smile,  that  we  deviate  from  our  usual  course,  to  give  others  a  hearty  laugh.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  '*  Cayenne  Pepper"  wiU  continne,  and  apoetrophize  other  great  nulsanoes  of  rural  life  :-— 

TO  A  QIKNT-FOUL 

THAT  COMSa  AlTD  SQUAWKS  TXSEB  HIB  W15DBR  FBRIOpiKLT,  AVD  UjkXBB  HIX  HAD  J|XCEE2>I90^T> 


You  mlunble,  speckled  critter,  ▼<  n  : 
W]tiAt*n  thunder  're  squavkiDg  .•buut? 
Does  anything  hurt  70a  bad  ?    Or  do  tou  •<iaaw^ 
That  waj  in  Oinny^  where  yon  come  from, 
And  80  squawks  now  from  educational  prejudice  f 
What'n  mischief  do  yon  pnll  your  homely  nead 
Ont'n  firoiB  under  your  wing  and  squawk  for? 
What's  under  your  wing  to  make  you  squawk, 
Tou  speckled  swine  o(  a  herd  f 
Bomethink  offensiTe,  I  recken,  elsewise 
Tou'd  keep  it  there,  for  it  looks  bettor  hid. 
What  do  you  get  on  the  fence  and  squawk  for  T 
Do  yon  see  anythink  alarmiak,  you  white<8illod, 
Speckle-feather,  squawking  fool  f 
How  do  you  s'pose  a  feller  can  read  or  rite, 
Or  sleep,  or  live,  yon  discordant,  old,  busted, 
Brass,  French  horn,  with  all  keys  open 
And  the  ifiouth-pieoe  cracked  I 

I  wish  I  could  pizon  you,  you  everlasUn',  perpetual 
•quawking  machine  I 


What're  you  thinking  abon^  ? — home  ?— 
Tou  rascally  epitome  of  a  Ginny  waring; 
A  Con^  tum-tum  and  oonch-^heli, 
And  down-east  Tillage  brass  band ! 
Dry  up  {  yon  speckled  parody  of  a  machine  shop  I 
Do  you  think  that's  music,  you  outrageous  vocal  atro- 
city! 
Tou  boiler  maker's  exacerbated  echo ! 
Ton  squawking  abstract  of  Pandemonium, 
Do  TOU  think  a  feller  can  afford  to  furnish  boet*jaeliei 
And  so  forth,  to  chunk  you  with  dally,  dog  vou  ! 
M«y-be  tou  think  its  funny,  you  speckled  pagan  of 

iiHean  extraction  I 
Is  your  squawking  sass  ?  or  are  tou  'feard  of  me,  say ! 
Tou  braiett-throated,  sbeet4roB -lunged  oulmlnatloa 
Of  foul  ereiulon  f    Mere's  my  bliMskii)'  brush  at  y.oul 

K.  JL  Pxwaa. 


HxcKOST. — ^The  Indiana  (of  Florida)  hold  in  gr^t  esteem  all  kinds  ot  sweet  hk^EOiy-nrnta. 
They  oiaok  the  nuts,  and  beat  thea  in  q&ortan ;  then  boil  in  water,  and  sare  the  oiL  But 
the  moatfsTOxite  dish  the  Indians  have  amongst  themj  is  com  drink  seasoned  with  hickory- 
nut  oil.  They  pick  out  the  kernels,  beat  them  to  a  paste,  and  bott  with  Indian  oom  flour> 
which,  being  seasoned  with  a  lixiyium  made  of  pea-straw  ashes,  giTos  it  a  consistence  and 
something  like  oceam  or  rioh  new  miUc,  and  is  called  by  the  traders  hickory  milk.^- 


hiLwau  eioA«T«jic. — Bvtb  an j  of  oar  eorrMpondento  ihii  new  aod  ologant  Hover  T  One 
is  recorded  in  Norfolk  (SagUnd),  eleven  feet  in  height,  ''haying  tirenty  flowers  upon  it" — 
the  first  leaf  onlj  thirteen  inches  from  the  soil ;  helow  this,  the  stem  is  ornamented  with 
the  learei  of  four  strong  ofEMts.  Some  of  the  largest  leaves,  iaclnding  the  stalk,  are  thirtj- 
two  inches  long,  sixteen  inches  without  the  stalk,  and  as  much  aoross. 


Mb.  0.  G.  Thobbubv,  of  Newask,  N.  J.,  idaoes  ns  under  ohligatlons  for  a  hox,  fiUl  of  pleasant 
novelties  in  the  wa^  of  Dahlias  that  ''  challenge  all  Germantown*'  (they  might  easilj  do 
that,  for  the  Dahlia  has  gone  a  little  out  of  fashion  hereaway),  numerous  Chrysanthemums, 
Petunias,  Fuchsias,  and  Pelargoniums,  the  Salvia  lillieana,  and  the  Cnphea  eminena— all  of 
which  we  shall  cherish,  and  report  upon  in  due  time.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Thorbum's 
plants  arrive,  is  always  satlsfeotoiy ;  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  packed  by  a  lady's 
hand,  so  neatly  are  they  potted  and  labelled ;  and,  withal,  so  safely  packed,  that  those 
JcherB — the  express-men — seem  to  have  no  power  over  the  prisoners. 

A  PBOFAOATiva  Pot,  which  may  be  new  to  some,  was  shown  lately  by  Mr,  Deans,  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  of  ordinary  form,  with  a  large  hole  in  the  bottom ;  over  the  latter  fits  an  in- 
verted earthenware  funnel,  perforated  all  round  to  the  top,  on  which  is  a  knob  which  st&nds 
above  the  material  with  which  the  pot  is  filled.  Tills  aflfbrds  complete  drainage,  and  pull- 
ing up  the  funnel  by  the  knob  brings  the  cuttings  and  soil  with  it  unbroken,  thus  aflDrding 
means  of  examining  the  state  of  the  roots  as  often  as  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  do  so. 
This  pot  has  been  used,  we  believe,  with  success  in  Scotland. 


Tbb  Nbw  Gbapes,  6K>lden  Hamburg  and  Bowood  Muscat  (for  the  grapexj),  which  we  have 
frequently  noticed,  are  advertised,  in  this  number,  as  for  sale  by  Bfr.  Buist.  They  have, 
we  think,  a  justly  high  reputation,  and  one,  at  least,  of  each  should  be  in  every  large  grapery. 

The  advbbtisembrt  or  Mb.  Mbbbah's  seeds,  also  deserves  attention. 


The  Sxblbic  or  Ivobatitudb. — Since  our  notes,  No.  3  on  Chiba,  were  printed,  we  have 
received  the  following  letter  from  Havana,  confirming  the  facts  connected  with  the  curious 
plant  described  as  embracing  the  Bishop^  house  and  the  Ceiba-trees.     It  will  be  read  with 

interest: — 

*  Havava,  June,  1857. 

^  Jonr  Jat  SiirrB,  Esq.— Dbab  8ib:  Ae  plants  which  envelop  the  Ceiba,  Palms,  and,  in 
fact,  any  tree  which  has  the  mtsfortnne  of  coming  in  contact  with  It,  are  not  a  vine.  The 
moet  common  is  the  Jaquey,  Pious  Indica  occidentalis ;  the  other  is  the  Clusia  rosea  et  alba, 
called  here  Copey.  Both  are  handsome  trees.  The  seeds  are  deposited  by  birds,  I  suppose, 
on  the  bare  rocks,  or  in  the  hollow  of  trees.  There  they  germinate  at  first  as  humble  para- 
sites. Soon  after,  they  send  out  a  smooth,  thin  root,  which  lengthens  sometimes  as  muoh 
aa  sixty  or  eigh^> yards,  until  it  reaches  the  ground;  there  it  takes  root;  another  and 
another  is  soon  after  sent  out,  encircling  the  tree  as  with  a  small  twine  Of  a  few  lines  dia- 
meter. They  keep  growing  on  in  thickness  until  the  unfortunate  tvee  Is  smothered.  Bach 
of  these  filaments  or  twi»y  roots  unite  together,  and  form  of  itself  magnificent  trees,  the 
heart  of  which  is  the  mother  tree  which  first  lent  it  its  support,  and  gave  it  food.  The 
Jaquey  is  often  seen  forming  trees  of  six  or  eight  yards  diameter  at  the  bottom  or  lowiest 
part  It  is  a  most  beaulifnl  tree,  aad  gives  a  delightftil  shade.  The  Juioe  is  used  aa  glue, 
to  oatoh  hirda.    Tiie  wood  haa  no  appUoaftiom 

¥  The  Gopey,  er  Clusia,  is  not  so  lavge.    Its  habits  are  nearly  the  same.    The  roots  or  fila- 
memts  that  shoot  downwards  to  the  earth,  aa  thin  as  they  are,  can  bear  the  weight  of 
or  four  persons.    Its  large  and  beautiftal  flower,  its  singular  shaped  fruit,  its  thick  and 
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leaves,  make  it  a  very  handBome  tree.  The  Juice  is  a  gum  resin  (whioli  it  yields  abond- 
antlj),  at  first  white,  bat  soon  yellow.  It  may  be  nsed  atf  glue  for  book-binding,  as  the 
inseots  never  attack  it. 

"I  now  hand  you  a  painting  of  the  flower  of  the  Caiollnea-tree,  a  Pachira of  the  Bom- 
bace»  family. 

**  Any  information  you  may  desire  on  the  natural  history  or  botany  of  Cuba,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  transmit.  I  remain,  respectfully,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

FBAHOIBGO  a.  fiAUYiXLB.'' 

Sulphur  ahd  Mild|cw. — It  seems  to  me,  that  the  remarks  on  this  subject,  at  page  335, 
should  not  pass  without  a  word  of  qualification.  With  regard  to  the  style  of  that  commu- 
nication, I  would  simply  repeat  the  remarks  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  *'  every  man  should 
aim  at  eminence,  not  by  palling  down  others,  but  by  raising  up  himself,  and  ex^oy  the 
pleasure  of  his  own  fancied  superiority,  without  interrnpting  others  in  the  same  felicity." 

In  the  communication  referred  to,  it  is  asserted  that  the  curing  of  mildew  with  sulphur 
was  first  published  in  the  American  Flower  Garden  Directory^  in  the  year  1832.  That  it 
was  known  in  Europe  previoas  to  that  date,  I  can  well  remember,  and  in  Loudon's  Encyclo- 
padia  of  Gardening  (published  in  1822),  it  is  noted  as  a  quotation  from  a  previoas  work ; 
so  that  the  "  eavane  of  Europe*'  have  not  the  discovery  to  make  now-  The  recent  failures 
of  the  grape  crop  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  the  means  of  directing  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  subject,  and,  consequently,  these  receipts  are  being  published  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  concern. 

I  claim  to  having  some  experience  in  grape  culture,  and  I  have  found  no  more  effectual 
method  of  applying  sulphur  than  dusting  it  over  the  leaves  and  fruit  when  attacked  by 
mildew  in  cloudy  weather,  unless  dusting  it  on  the  flue,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat,  which 
of  course  is  not  available  where  there  is  no  heater.  This  method  of  dusting,  your  corre- 
spondent terms  "  filthy  in  the  extreme.''  A  slight  syringing  washes  it  otL  There  is  no 
filthiness  left,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture.  Even  the 
"amber  colored''  water  leaves  YwjJUthy  marks  on  painted  wood-work ;  on  this  account,  I 
discontinued  its  use  for  the  cleanlier  method  of  dusting. 

As  to  the  American  way^  viz:  placing  a  "few  pounds  of^ulphur  on  several  pieces  of 
boards,  and  stirring  it  once  a  week,"  you  may  not  have  any  mildew,  if  the  precautions 
mentioned  are  attended  to  ;  that  is,  "  unless  you  give  heavy  waterings,  and  allow  cold  cur- 
rents of  air."  As  it  is  generally  thought  that  sudden  checks  to  growth  (such  as  would  be 
occasioned  by  heavy  waterings)  and  currents  of  cold  air,  are  the  predisposing  causes  of 
mildew,  it  may  be  supposed  that,  in  their  absence,  no  mildew  will  appear ;  consequently, 
the  boards  without  the  sulphur  would  be  equally  efiloaoious. 

The  past  month  has,  with  us,  been  wet,  with  much  cloudy  weather.  In  a  cold  grapery, 
our  usual  method  of  dusting  sulphur  on  the  floor,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  ward  off  the 
mildew.  It  requires  heat  to  liberate  the  fumes  of  sulphur ;  hence  its  inefilcieney  during 
sunless,  cool  weather. 

"  In  London,"  they  sometimes  sjringe  with  a  sulphur  mixture,  to  kill  red  spider  (not  to 
eradicate  mildew),  which  is  troublesome  when  much  artiflcial  heat  is  required.  But  all 
fllthiness  is  soon  removed  by  clean  water,  and  they  do  not  find  any  ii^oiious  eifeots  from 
its  use  in  this  way. 

Ify  object  in  writing  this  was,  in  the  flnt  place,  to  eoxreot  the  misstatement  of  the  dis- 
covery of  curing  mildew  with  sulphur ;  secondly,  to  give  my  opinion  upon  the  merits  of 
dusting  it  over  the  plants ;  thirdly,  to  caution  the  unwary  how  they  bring  the  sulphur  and 
U    lime  amber<3olored  water  in  contact  with  paint ;  and  lastly,  to  show  that  the  ei&oiency  of    ^  ' 
Xl    sulphur  depends  upon  heat.  Yours,  very  respectfully,        A  GaAPS  Cultivatob.        j  > 
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To  MAKi  Skblbtov  Lbatb.— In  ywx  Ust  *<  GosBip,"  mention  is  made  of  a  new  |vooe86  of 
painting  on  anatomized  leaves.  This  it  Yery  beantifal  work.  For  the  benefit  of  /oar  lad j 
readers,  I  give  the  following,  which  I  take  from  my  note-book,  where  it  was  inserted  some 
yean  ago :  "  Fill  an  earthen  pot  with  rain-water ;  then  put  in  leaves  or  seed-vessels,  selected 
in  a  state  sni&ciently  matured  for  the  woody  fibre  to  be  completely  formed,  so  as  not  to  be 
flaccid ;  at  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  too  old  and  hardened.  Let  tkem  remain  in  the 
water,  without  changing,  until  they  become  pulpy,  and  the  outer  skin  and  fleshy  matter 
will  brush  off  (with  great  care)  with  a  common  painter's  brush.  Should  any  part  of  the 
skin  still  remain  firmly  fixed,  put  them  again  into  the  water,  and  wait  patiently.  When 
peifectly  clean,  bleach  them  in  chloride  of  lime.  Magnolia  leaves  require  about  six  weeks ; 
pear,  tulip,  and  mulberry-tree  leaves,  about  three ;  ivy  (very  pretty  veins)  requires  three 
months'  maceration ;  orange  and  lemon  leaves,  six  months."  Yours,  &o.,         S. 


Catjllogitbs,  btc.,  rbcbtved. — Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the  Eighth  Annual  Fair  of 
the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  be  held  at  (^ncinnati  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
days  of  September,  1857.    Competition  open  to  other  States. 

Regulations  and  List  of  Premiums  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Indiana  State  Fair,  1857,  to  be 
held  at  Indianapolis,  October  5th  to  10th,  inclusive.  Officers:  President — Alexander  C. 
Stevenson,  Putnam  County,  Vtce-PresidenU — William  H.  Bennett,  Union  County ;  I.  D.  G. 
Nelson,  Allen  County.  Secretary — Ignatius  Brown,  Indianopolis.  Treasurer — Salmon  A. 
Bnell,  Indianapolis.     General  Superintendent — Calvin  Fletcher,  Jr.,  Marion  County. 

Prospectus  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Lansing,  1867.  A  highly 
important  movement. 

Frank  G.  Johnson's  Self-Regulating  Wind-Mill,  with  wood  cuts  explanatory.  N.  David- 
son, 9  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Addresses  delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Clinton  (N.  Y.)  Cemetery,  with  a  copy  of 
the  Act  of  Incorporation.  Utica,  1857.  This  is  an  interesting  pamphlet  that  all  interested 
in  cemeteries  should  peruse.  The  address  of  Professor  North  is  a  scholarly  and  finished 
oration. 

Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Fran9ois  Andr6  Mi^chaux.  By  Klias  Durand.  From  the 
Transactions  of  the  Americail  Philosophical  Society,  and  printed  separately  in  a  brochure, 
1857.  This  memoir  possesses  great  interest,  but  it  is  imperfect  in  many  points,  and  its 
style  is  that  of  a  translation,  the  amiable  author  being  of  foreign  birtli.  We  hope  to  pre- 
sent its  facts  in  these  columns  at  no  distant  day ;  meantime,  the  memoir  of  the  elder 
Michaux  will  be  found  in  our  columns  this  month,  paving  the  way  fdT  the  life  of  the  son 
hereafter. 

Notice  of  some  Remarks  by  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  author  of  the  "  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,"  &c.  &c.    By  W,  Parker  Foulke,  Philadelphia,  1857. 


AvswBBS  TO  CoHBBSPOirnBNTS. — (T.  T.  S.).  Comus  is  derived  from  Comu,  a  honif  from 
the  wood  being  thought  to  be  as  hard  and  durable  as  horn.  The  Comus  sanguinea  grows 
in  the  shade  and  drip  of  trees,  and  is  very  ornamental  in  winter,  from  the  red  color  of  its 
bark,  thus  forming  a  valuable  plant  for  thickening  shrubberies  and  strips  of  plantation 
that  have  become  naked  below.    The  contrast  of  color  with  evergreens  has  a  fine  efi'ect. 

(A  CoRRiBFoxDBirT).  CapilUlre  is  ao  called,  from  being  prepared  from  a  plant,  Adiantwn 
CapiUus  veneris^  which  is  considered  to  be  undoubtedly  pectoral  and  slightly  astringent, 
though  its  decoction,  if  strong,  is  believed  to  be  a  certain  emetic.  The  stem  of  many  species 
ferns  to  which  this  is  allied,  is  both  bitter  and  astringent,  and  ia  employed  in  varioua 
diseases ;  one  species  is  used  for  tea,  another  is  eaten  by  natives  of  different  countries. 


TaBmannian  fern-root  is  eaten  Yoraeioaslj  by  pigs ;  the  abcNigiiieB  roast  it  in  the  ashes, 
peel  off  its  black  skin  with  their  teeth,  and  eat  it  with  their  roasted  kangaroos  in  the  same 
manner  as  Enropeana  eat  br«ad.  The  root  of  the  Tara  fern  possesses  mnoh  nntritiTe  matter. 
Many  of  the  ferns  are  fragrant ;  one  smells  of  myrrh,  and  another  of  benzoin,  and  a  third 
of  roast  beef.    You  will  find  mooh  pleasare  in  studying  these  plants. 

Jnne  11. 

Wishing  to  add  (in  the  &11)  to  my  small  ooUeotion  somo  perfectly  hardy,  profuse  flower- 
ing plants  that  will  thrive  in  a  very  severe  climate,  I  have  made  a  selection,  and  would 
like  the  sanction  of  an  authority  upon  which  I  have  long  relied. 

Bespeetfully  yours,  A  Svbscbibbb. 

Which  of  the  junipers  unites  the  greatest  beauty  and  tenacity,  or  is  there  any  other  ever- 
green that  does  not  attain  a  very  large  size,  possessing  these  qualities  in  an  equal  degree  ? 

Is  the  European  Larch  hardy  f    Aralla  japcmica,  only  mentioned  in  Bulst's  Catalogue, 

Buddlea  Lindleyana ;  Chionanthus  Tizginica ;  Clethra  ainifolia ;  Crataegus  punioiapleno ; 
Fagus  purpurea  glabra;  Bobinia  Bessoniana;  Viburnum  lantanoides ;  Yirgilia  lutea ;  Stuartia 
yirginica. 

[All  are  quite  hardy,  except  Buddlea  Lindleyana,  which  generally  gets  killed  to  the 
ground  in  Philadelphia.  The  Aralia  alluded  to,  is  probably  A.  spinosa,  and  quite  hardy. 
Both  species  are  spiny.  The  Tiee-Box  and  Red  Cedar,  are  both  small  growing  evergreens, 
as  hardy  as  the  Juniper,  and,  we  think,  quite  as  beautiful.--£D.} 

NoTB  FBOM  ▲  South  Caboliva  Ladt. — *'I  enjoy  the  Hortieulturistf  but  am  ttupid  to  learn 
how  to  treat  my  pear-trees.  The  most  flourishing  are  those  I  trimmed  most  carefully,  and 
have  not  even  a  bud,  and  those  I  let  alone  bloom  profusely,  and  then  grow^  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing fruit." 

Try  the  experiment  of  root  pruning,  or  occasional  removals. 

Have  Plakts  the  Poweb  to  Cbeatb  f — (J.  T.  Plummer).  Our  correspondent  is  evidently 
getting  angry,  without  reason.  Had  we  intended  any  discourtesy,  we  could  have  shown  it 
better  by  withholding  the  publication  of  his  letter  altogether.  What  we  wished  to  impress 
on  the  mind  of  our  correspondent  was,  that  there  is  really  nothing  known  about  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  inquires.  Observation  has  shown  that  there  are,  occanionally,  certain 
substances  found  in  plants,  and  of  which  no  trace  of  the  elements  they  are  composed  of, 
can  be  found  in  the  soil  or  atmosphere  surrounding  it.  Lindl^,  and  other  physiologists, 
*^  infer"  (that  is,  they  consider  it  probable)  that,  by  some  vital  process  which  they  do  not 
profess  to  understand,  the  plant  has  the  power  of  creating  that  substance — not  "  out  of 
nothing,"  absolutely,  but  out  of  nothing  that  we  know  of.  What  is  wanted  further,  is  not 
more  opinions,  but  more  facts.  The  question  is,  how  are  these  substances  formed  ?  And 
we  respectfully  submit  to  our  correspondent  whether  he  has  offered  anything  towards  an 
elucidation  of  it  f  In  our  former  comments,  we  had  not  so  much  our  correspondent's  com- 
munication in  view  as  the  general  fact  that  we  have,  most  of  us,  too  great  a  tendency  to 
criticise  the  experience  of  others,  and  too  little  inclination  to  observe  and  experiment  far 
ourselves.  We  trust  our  correspondent  will  pursue  the  subject  further ;  our  columns  shall 
always  be  open  to  any  discoveries  he  may  make  in  relation  to  it. 


EZTEKsrvE  Stbawbbrbt  Cui/nvATiON. — Hie  Baltimore  American  Parmer  gives  the  following 
aoeount  of  strawberry  cultivation  near  Anw^ioUs,  Maryland,  oxoeeding  anything  we  now 
Meollect:  <*Onr  Anne  Arundel  County  iHends  oan  claim  a  pre-eminence  in  fruit  culture, 
which,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  entitles  them  to  honorable  distinction.  It. is  not 
m  many  years  slnoe  their  system  of  cultivation  was  introduced,  but  we  find  new,  within  a  a 
A    neighborhood  of  a  few  square  miles  (as  nearly  as  wo  could  ascertain),  soom  sur  kmdted  acres    ffi 
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of  land  planted  in  strawberrief ,  and  producing  searcelj  leas  than  iwtnty  thousand  hmkeb. 
A  portion  of  the  gro«ind  is  not  in  bearing,  being  newly  planted  this  spring.  Daring  the 
height  of  the  picking  season  (which  lasts  some  two  to  three  weeks),  about  twehe  hundred 
hands  are  constantly  picking.  Aboat  foirty  two-hone  wagons  are  constantly  rnnnlng  to 
Baltimore  and  the  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Landing,  making  two  loads  each,  or  eighty  loads 
a  day,  and  taking  awaj,  daily,  fifty  thoosand  quart  boxes  of  the  berries,  or  about  fifteen 
hundred  bushels. 

*'  Of  this  large  business,  more  than  one-half  is  done  by  four  -peauam  t  Mr.  Besen  Ham- 
mond, has  about  one  hundred  acres  in  bearing ;  Mr.  Crisp)  about,  eighty  acres ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Bryan,  about  eighty ;  Mr.  William  Linthicum,  about  fifty  acres — makii^  more  than  three 
hundred.  We  found,  both  at  Mr.  Hammond's  and  Mr.  Bryan's,  some  two  hundred  hands 
picking.  Mr.  Richard  Cromwell,  and  others,  have  crops  of  twenty-fire l)r  thirty  acres,  their 
cultiration  being  more  dirided  between  this  and  other  crops. 

**  The  method  of  management  is,  to  plant  the  runners  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  Is 
in  working  order,  on  ridges  thrown  up  at  a  distance  of  four  feety  and  about  eighteen  inches 
apart  on  the  ridge.  They  are  kept  well  worked  till  about  August,  by  which  time  the  run- 
ners are  taking  possession  of  the  ridge.  They  come  into  fall  bearing  the  following  season, 
and  continue  for  one  or  two  seasons  longer,  according  to  circumstances ;  usually  they  ak« 
left  in  bearing  about  three  seasons.  Sometimes  the  clorer  and  other  grasses  take  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  expedient  to  return  to  a  cleansing  crop 
after  the  second  year.  Mr.  Hammond  does  not  manure  for  his  strawberries.  The  sereral 
cleansing  crops  are  well  matured  in  the  hill  with  stable  manure,  street  manure,  &c.  Manur- 
ing for  the  crop,  he  thinks,  brings  in  the  dorers  too  rapidly.  The  yield,  per  acre,  is  about 
an  average  of  a  thousand  quarts,  and  the  net  price  it  is  difiioult  to  determine.  The  ex- 
penses attending  the  business  are  large.  Mr.  Hammond  requires  for  getting  his  crop  to 
market,  six  two-horse  wagons,  each  team  worth  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
six  hundred  chests,  with  boxes,  worth  three  and  a  half  dollars  each.  The  picking  costs  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  quart,  where  the  pickers  famish  their  own  provisions,  and  a  cent  a  quart 
where  the  employer  furnishes.  The  crop  of  this  neighborhood  goes  mainly  to  the  Philadel- 
phia markets.  The  team  is  not  to  be  charged  exclusively  to  the  strawbeny  crop,  for  they 
do  all  the  work  of  the  Csrm." 


Black  Pbhicb  SrEAwmmsT. — ^This  is  the  earliest  strawberry  in  England,  and  if  so  in 
America,  should  be  grown  aa  a  first  crop. 


T&B  SvTTHB  Stbawbxbbt. — RumoTS  of  new,  good,  and  better  strawberries,  will  ever  be 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  It  requires  caution  to  handle  tlie  strawberry  subject, 
there  are  so  many  interested  in  the  introduction  <^  new  varieties.  One  friend  writes  to 
caution  us  how  we  commend  this  or  that  fruit,  and  reads  us  quite  a  lecture  for  telling  our 
readers  that  we  prefer  the  Marilandica  to  any  we  have  heretofore  known.  He  does  not 
even  intimate  that  he  has  seen  this  fruit ;  now  we  have,  and,  moreover,  having  no  interest 
whatever  in  anffthing  that  is  for  sale,  we  can  afibrd  to  be  impartial,  and  express  a  free  and 
honest  opinion.    But  this  is  not  the  theme  we  set  out  upon. 

A  valued  firiend  {William  N.  White,  of  Athens,  Georgia)  gives  us  a  pleasant  gossip  about 
ft  new  berry.  Be  says :  ^  Our  two  years'  wonder  in  this  fruit  io  what  we  call,  provision- 
ally,  the  Smythe  Strawbeny,  a  hMmaphrodite  variety  which  came  into  bearing  last  year. 
It  was  brought  by  a  Qeorgian  lady  from  England,  three  or  four  years  since.  She  shared 
her  plants  with  two  friends,  one  of  whom  (Mm.  Smythe)  alone  succeeded  in  saving  three 
plants,  and  a  modestHslsed  bed  came  into  fruit  last  season.  It  was  so  productive  as  well 
aa  exoellenty  that  all  who  saw  it  were  astenished ;  and  I  proenred  a  few  plants,  laai  fiaUt  to 
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send  to  Mr.  G.  Downing,  in  hopes  the  original  name  could  be  restored.  The  few  English 
Tarieties  we  have  hitherto  tri^  (snoh  as  Bicton  Pine,  British  Qneen,  Black  Prince,  &c.) 
have  not  succeeded.  The  Smjthe  was  the  earliest  to  ripen  both  seasons,  and  bore  three 
weeks  after  all  other  varieties  are  gone,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  profusion.  The  foliage  is 
dark-green ;  leaflets,  large,  on  short  footstalks ;  fruit-stems,  stout  and  erect. 

'*  Horey's  Seedling,  and  most  of  the  old  kinds,  were,  this  season,  more  or  less  cut  off  hy 
our  spring  frosts.  The  Smjihe,  Walker,  Moyamensing,  and  Bishop's  Orange,  were  little 
injured,  and  bore  profuselj. 

"Not  much  fruit  here,  except  apples,  of  which  there  is  a  moderate  crop.  Grapes  are 
unusually  promising." 


Columbus,  Geo.,  July  5, 1857. 

Dear  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  answer  an  inquiry  respecting  Mr.  Peabody's  new  strawberry.  I 
yisited  Mr.  P.'s  grounds  early  in  March.  His  bed  of  the  new  variety  (about  three  acres) 
was  literally  covered  with  bloom.  The  runners  had  not  been  removed  the  previous  year, 
so  that  the  prospect  for  an  immense  crop  was  very  flattering ;  some  fruit  had  set,  and  it 
was  then  evident  to  me  that  it  would  prove  a  very  fine  variety ;  but  this  crop  was  entirely 
out  off  by  the  very  severe  frost  of  15th  of  March,  and,  through  the  remainder  of  that  month 
and  April,  we  had  continuous  frost — fatal  to  the  strawberry  blossom.  I  again  saw  the  bed 
about  10th  of  June,  when  there  was  a  tolerable  crop  of  very  fine  fruit,  and  could  have 
selected  many  trusses  from  the  bed  fully  equal  to  those  represented  in  the  published  plate, 
and  have  this  day  (July  4)  brought  home  from  Mr.  P.*s  a  basket  of  fruit  of  large  size  and 
great  beauty,  notwithstanding  a  severe  drought  prevails,  so  that  com  is  suffering  badly ; 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  bed  would  continue  in  bearing  some  time  yet,  if 
thoroughly  watered. 

As  a  market  variety,  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  bearing  transportation  well  to  unprece- 
dented long  distances.  It  is  early,  of  good  size,  remarkably  fine  flavor,  hermaphrodite,  and 
a  great  bearer.  It  is  not  a  hautboys  variety,  however ;  it  more  resembles  Burr's  Mew  Pine, 
but  is  more  sugary. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  record  this  as  no  humbug,  but,  on  the  contrary,  worthy  of  full 
confidence,  at  least,  in  the  Southern  States.  Respectfully  yours,  Geo.  Kidd. 


Saratoga  Sprikos,  June  30. 
EnrroR  Horticulturist  :  I  have  Just  been  reading  the  HortieulturUty  and  I  see  in  it  a  query 
as  to  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  in  1856,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the  little 
care  taken  in  grafting  as  to  the  stocks  upon  which  the  grafts  are  set,  seems  to  me  to  have 
the  effect  of  deteriorating  many  of  the  choice  apples.  I  have  had  a  sort  of  theory,  for  some 
time  past,  that  the  original  stock  affected  the  product  of  a  graft ;  thus  I  think  I  can  very 
easily  tell  whether  a  '*  gillyflower"  was  grown  from  a  graft  set  in  a  sour  or  sweet  apple  stock. 
The  one  from  the  sour  stock  will  be  much  more  Juicy  (it  seems  to  me)  than  one  grown  on 
a  sweet  stock.  If  there  is  such  an  effect,  why  may  not  continued  grafting  on  to  miscella- 
neous stocks  in  time  deteriorate  the  apple  until  the  descendant  will  be  recognized  as  a  new 
variety  ?  I  am  no  practical  horticulturist,  to  experiment  in  this  matter,  but  I  think  the 
experiment  might  be  tried  by  some  one  who  has  an  abundance  of  trees,  and  the  result 
reported  in  a  few  years,  very  much  to  the  edification  of  fruit  growers.  Say  a  gillyflower 
graft  was  set,  this  year,  on  a  hard,  sour  apple  stock,  and  a  companion  graft  from  the  same 
tree,  set  on  a  sweet  stock ;  next  year,  or  as  soon  as  grafts  could  be  procured  from  these 
grafts,  work  them  again  on  other  branches  of  the  same  tree,  and  so  keep  grafting  from  the 
to  the  same,  and  other  trees  of  like  nature,  and  others  of  various  sorts.  In  the 
of  five  or  six  years,  the  grafts  would  come  into  bearing,  and  the  matter  would  be 


tested.  If  mj  theory  is  right,  some  means  will  have  to  he  taken  to  hring  hack  the  favorite 
apples  to  their  original  flavors,  or  we  shall  have  to  go  hack  to  seedlings.  Hoping  70a  will 
find  a  grain  of  wheat  somewhere  in  this  hnshel  of  chaff, 

I  am  yonrs,  &o.,  as  ever  a  friend  to  horticulture,  B.  J.  Hituko. 

Remarks, — The  hardiness  and  vigor  of  fruit-trees  are  well  known  to  he  affected  hj  the 
qnalitj  of  the  stock.  It  is  possible,  the  properties  of  the  fruit  maj  also  vary ;  but  we  con- 
sider that  quite  doubtfuU  Our  friend's  letter  is,  however,  very  suggestive.  We  cannot 
have  too  many  experiments  and  observations.  Divera  into  the  deep  sea  of  knowledge,  we 
may  bring  something  to  the  surface  even  more  valuable  than  we  anticipate. 

LiRNJBUB  Rhubabb,  OH  Htatt's  LiiTNAUs. — As  rhubarb,  or  pie  plant,  is  an  article  coming 
into  general  use,  we  have  a  word  to  say  in  favor  of  Hyatt's  Linnaeus,  because  it  appears 
not  to  be  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  originated  with  Mr.  Myatt,  an  extensive 
grower  in  England,  and  is  deserving  of  particular  notice  and  general  cultivation. 

We  have  tried  many  kinds ;  none,  however,  have  proved  equal  to  this.  CoUossal  was  a 
favorite  for  a  long  time  (and  still  is  a  good  sort),  but  the  Linnsns  is  much  sui>erior  to  it  or 
any  other  variety  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  free  from  the  extreme  acidity,  coarse  and  stringy 
pulp,  which  by  many  is  the  great  objection  to  Victoria,  and  other  large  sorts  ;  it  possesses 
a  fine,  aromatic  fiavor,  requires  much  less  sweetening,  and  forming,  when  cooked,  a  fine, 
uniform  pulp ;  it  needs  no  peeling  or  stripping  to  fit  it  for  cooking.  The  plant  is  hardy, 
very  vigorous,  with  long,  heavy  stalks,  and  more  productive  than  any  other  variety  we  are 
acquainted  with.  It  is  the  most  valuable  kind  for  family  use,  and  should  have  a  place  in 
every  private  garden.  For  profitable  marketing  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  we  observe  dealers 
are  growing  it  for  this  purpose.  Plants  are  also  offered  for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  I  trust 
this  healthful  luxury  will  soon  be  abundant,  and  cheap  enough  that  all  can  use  it. 

Chas.  Dowvivo. 


ftahnltar  of  lunations* 


AUGUST. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BT  B.  BUCHANAN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

But  little  work  has  to  be  done  this  month,  except  to  keep  the  weeds  down  by  the  plough 
or  the  hoe,  and  to  tie  up  straggling  branches.  Train  the  bearing  canes,  for  next  year,  from 
the  top  of  one  stake  to  the  other,  and  cut  off,  with  a  knife,  any  lateral  shoots  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  below  the  tops  of  the  stakes ;  those  above  may  be  left. 

It  is  not  best  to  stir  the  earth  in  the  vineyard  deep,  as  that  might  induce  "  rot*'  in  the 
grapes.  The  season  for  this  disease  is  over  toward  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  when 
the  grapes  begin  to  color  a  little. 

N.  B. — ^This  season  is  three  weeks  later  than  usual,  and  the  mildew  (which  generally 
appears  late  in  May,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  June)  has,  within  the  last  week,  destroyed 
about  half  the  bunches  on  the  vines  in  most  of  our  vineyards ;  but  sufiicient  were  left  (if 
nothing  destroys  them)  to  yield  a  moderate  crop.  Cold,  wet  weather,  succeeded  by  hot 
and  sultry  days,  causes  mildew. 

BT  WILLIAM  SAUNDEBS. 

Vbobtablb  Qardb5. — Both  science  and  practice  agree  in  the  advantages  resulting  from  a 
thorough  pulverization  of  soils.  Agriculturists  are  beginning  to  recognize  this  fact  in  their 
endeavors  to  discover  some  more  eflicient  implement  than  the  plough,  and  rotary  diggen 
(suggested,  many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Hoskyns,  in  his  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm)  are  now 
experimented  with.  In  like  manner,  horticulturists  are  preferring  the  digging-fork 
spade  in  all  operations  for  which  the  latter  is  applicable.     For  ail  ordinary  digging 
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purpoaes,  it  k  far  atiperior  to  the  spade^  requiring  leas  manaal  exertion;  indeed,  it  oan  be 
operated  ao  expeditioaslj,  that  it  may  economioallj  supersede  the  hoe  for  destroying  weeds, 
and  cultivating  between  the  rows  of  garden  crops.  I  haye  used  it  for  many  years  to  stir 
and  loosen  the  soil  during  summer,  and  have  found  great  benefit  from  the  practioe.  Weeds 
are  kept  under,  and  the  soil  left  in  a  condition  to  absorb  and  contain  nina — an  important 
matter,  as  the  sudden  and  heavy  showers  of  summer  run  off  by  the  surface,  unless  the  soil 
is  thus  prepared. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seeds  of  beet,  &o.,  to  supply  tender  vegetables  late  in  the  fall. 
Peas  may  still  be  sown ;  winter  spina6h,^nd  **  sprouts*' for  uSe  next  spring,  should  be  8ow|i 
this  month ;  lettuces  and  eabbages  may  now  be  attended  to.  Keep  the  growing  crops  clean, 
and  stir  occasionally  the  soil  round  them,  to  prevent  the  surface  from  "  baking.'' 

Grapbbt. — In  cold  houses,  the  fruit  will  be  coloring.  Badly  colored  grapes  seem  to  be 
the  rule ;  instead  of  being  black,  they  are  only  red.  Excessively  rich  holders,  a  high  night 
temperature,  badly  constructed  houses  that  will  not  admit  of  sufficient  ventilation,  and 
rigid  adherence  to  injudicious  systems  of  pruning,  are,  separately ,  auAcient  causes  of  failure. 
What  can  be  expected,  then,  when  they  are  oomfcdned  ?  Curvilinear  houses  are  seldom  con- 
structed with  sufficient  top  ventilation ;  in  the  endeavor  to  reduce  the  temperature,  the 
atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moisture.  The  high  temperature  to  which  the  branches  are 
exposed,  and  the  rich  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  placed,  tend  to  luxuriant  growth.  This 
growth,  to  accord  with  the  system  of  pruning,  must  be  constantly  reduced.  A  degree  of 
excitement  la  thus  maintained,  altogether  at  variance  with  natural  growth,  as  is  shown  by 
deficient  and  Immature  crops.  Cultivators  should  endeavor  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  principles  upon  which  their  operations  are  founded  ;  they  would  then  be  enabled  to  see 
through  the  rationale  of  their  practice.  Those  who  follow  a  routine  are  simply  empirics, 
and,  in  gardening  matters,  their  name  is  legion. 

GBBB9HOU8B.— There  is  much  interest  attached  to  the  raising  of  seedling  plants ;  even 
when  the  seeds  are  saved  at  random,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  producing  something 
superior,  but  under  careful  hybridization,  it  is  almost  a  certainty.  Seeds  of  calceolarias, 
pansies,  pelargoniums,  and  cinnerarias,  should  be  sown  this  month,  so  that  the  plants  may 
be  strong  before  winter.  Small  seeds,  such  as  the  first  mentioned,  require  to  be  very  slightly 
covered  with  soil ;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  frequent  waterings,  which  is  likely  to  disturb 
them,  cover  the  pot  with  a  square  of  glass,  and  sprinkle  a  little  sand  over  it,  taking  care  to 
remove  it  before  the  young  plants  become  etiolated.  Roses  for  winter  flowering  should  be 
lifted  from  the  flower  borders  and  potted ;  prune  the  branches,  and  place  them  where  they 
will  be  shaded  for  a  few  weeks,  until  fresh  roots  are  formed ;  then  they  may  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  sun.  Fine  flowering  plants  are  procured  in  this  way.  Cuttings  of  roses,  pelargo- 
niums, verbenas,  &c^,  will  root  freely  at  this  season,  out  of  doors,  if  sheltered  somewhat 
from  the  sun.  Success  will  be  more  certain,  if  planted  In  a  frame  having  a  northern  ex- 
posure, where  they  can  be  protected  by  a  sash,  if  found  necessary,  during  heavy  rains,  &c. 

Window  Gardbniko.  —Parlor  Plants. — The  greatest  difliculty  in  the  management  of  plants 
in  dwellings,  is  the  absence  of  sufficient  moisture  in  the  atmosphere ;  uniformity  of  tempe- 
rature may  also  be  mentioned,  and  want  of  fresh  air.  Large  foliaged  plants  are  the  least 
satisfactory.  The  cactus  family  are  well  adapted,  so  far  as  constitution,  but  they  have  little 
to  recommend  as  floral  ornaments.  The  epiphyllums  and  cereus  sections,  it  is  true,  have 
magnificent  flowers,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  mamillaria,  opuntia,  melocatus,  are  more 
curious  in  form  than  flower.  Similar  in  habit  and  growth  are  the  various  aloes ;  A.  nigra, 
A.  hum  ills,  A.  variegata,  and  A.  retusa,  may  be  mentioned  as  well  adapted  for  this  mode 
of  cultivation.  Sempervlrums  and  mesembryanthemums  require  similar  treatment,  and 
some  of  them  have  beautiful  flowers.  These  are  eminently  cleanly  plants,  requiring  little 
water,  and  never  making  a  mess  with  falling  leaves  and  buds.  The  cyclamen  are  most  de- 
sirable, as  also  the  oxalis ;  there  are  many  beautiful  species  of  both  these  tribes.  The  leaves 
should  be  kept  clean,  by  syringing  or  sponging  them  individually.  As  a  matter  of  clean^ 
liness,  saucers  are  set  under  the  pots  containing  the  plants ;  these  should  be  emptied  occa- 
sionally of  water.  Even  plants  that  delight  in  moisture  will  not  thrive,  if  it  stagnates 
about  their  roots. 
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^  %tii  ia  Cubs  u^  i\t  Bnti^tn  BiUtif  ^a,  L 

**  Another  Flora  here,  of  bolder  hnes 
And  richer  Bweets." 

ONTINUING  oor  notes  as  they  present  themselves  for 
I  extract,  the  reader  will  find  them  to  partake  of  the  ram- 

O^yX — 4g&       ^  bling  character  of  oor  yisit,  daring  which,  every  oppor- 
Jh  tnnity  which  health  permitted,  was  employed  in  examin- 

^  V  jJCa  fli  ^^^  ^^®  novelties  presented  in  every  direction.  We  coold 
j^  ijl^g^^^^  but  think  that  Enrope  has  become  somewhat  stale  to 
travellers  who  have  frequently  seen  it.  Like  a  dutiful 
son,  the  American's  first  visits  have  been  paid  to  the 
]  ancestral  roofs ;  that  accomplished,  and  all  which  could 
be  taught  him  there  having  been  scanned,  he  may  now 
turn  his  wings  to  another  point  of  the  compass,  and  con- 
verse with  the  land  of  the  sun,  so  long  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  unappreciaUve  Spaniard. 
Mrs.  Alm%f$  Hotel  (where  Dr.  Kane  expired)  forms  one  of  l^e  illustrations  of 
this  number.  The  windows  are  grated  with  iron,  and  having  no  glass  whatever, 
and  only  a  curtain,  they  are  protected  from  the  entrance  of  robbers  in  this  manner. 
Nearly  all  the  houses  are  thus  secured,  and  the  rooms  may  be  left  without  fasten- 
ing. Beii^  mostly  of  one  story,  air  is  thus  freely  admitted  during  the  night  to 
the  sleepers. 

In  the  picture,  the  street  scene  represents  the  volante,  erroneous  in  two  particu- 
lars :  the  shafts  are  quite  too  short,  and  the  central  young  lady  usually  sits  the 
most  forward  of  the  party  when  three  ride  together,  which  is  usual.  The  horse  is 
rarely  so  fat  as  represented,  but  the  figure  of  the  calisero  is  excellent ;  his  hat,  per- 
fect ;  even  the  best  dressed  liveried  coachman  I  has  his  legs,  as  high  up  as  above 
the  knee,  encased  in  jack-boots,  and  the  heel  is  ornamented  with  a  silver  spur ;  he 
exhibits  at  the  junction  of  the  shoe  and  the  boot  leg,  very  much  what  would  look 
at  a  distance  like  a  silk  stocking,  but  is  really  black  skin.  The  most  fashionable 
drive  two  horses  to  the  volante,  when  the  calisero  rides  the  second  outside  the 
shaft,  and  this  horse  is  fastened  near  the  step ;  he  is  only  for  ornament,  and  for 
the  postilion  to  display  himself  on,  with  his  awkward  jog-trot.  Mrs.  Almy's  was 
on  the  bay,  and  Wolcott's  (a  two-storied  house)  on  the  opposite  comer.  Both 
could  be  known  in  the  dark  by  the  number  of  orange-skins  thrown  out  by  eager 
American  boarders.  The  door  at  the  corner  was  the  entrance  to  a  cigar  shop ; 
the  wall  at  the  opposite  end  was  the  inclosure  of  the  miserable,  small,  old  opera- 
house,  unroofed  by  a  hurricane,  and  superseded  by  the  more  superb  Tacon  Theatre 
outside  the  ivralls. 

The  names  of  streets  are  sometimes  significant  and  striking  to  strangers ;  this 
house  is  at  the  corner  of  the  Street  of  Light,  Caille  de  Lutz,  and  the  official  street, 
Caill^  des  Officios,  in  which  the  Post-Office  and  Custom  House  are,  and  appear 
to  have  been  immemorially.  Other  streets  are  Gallic  del  Sol  (Street  of  the  Sun), 
de  la  Habana,  Havana  Street,  &c. 

Sugar,  Sfc, — The  high  price  of  sugar  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  present  state 
of  prosperity,  as  it  is  called,  which  induces  extravagance  and  absurd  luxury,  evi- 
denced by  such  things  as  the  sale  of  fans  ornamented  with  original  paintings  and 
jewels,  at  six  and  seven  hundred  dollars  each.  We  were  assured  that  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  had  been  made,  the  past  season,  by  some  extensive  sugar  growers, 
and  that  those  who  made  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  could  be  counted  by  hun 
The  whole  profits  of  the  island,  this  year,  from  sugar,  were  estimated  by 
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those  who  oaght  to  be  able  to  form  a  jndgment,  at  fifteen  millions  of  our  monej. 
It  was  a  season  of  drought,  bot  the  high  prices,  and  increased  saccharine  matter 
in  the  smaller  canes,  had  mach  more  than  made  up  for  the  deficiency.  The  Cuban 
planters  have  this  advantage  OTeK  those  of  Louisiana,  that  the  cane-roots  surriTe 
from  year  to  year.  In  our  country,  planting  is  necessary  every  season ;  this  is 
expensive,  and  the  young  plant  sometimes  "  catches  a  cold,"  as  a  Cuban  termed 
it  when  descanting  on  this  fact. 

The  attention  of  most  visitors  is  much  given  to  the  processes  of  making  sugar, 
in  which  vast  improvements  and  economy  have  latterly  been  introduced.  The  ear 
becomes  soon  familiar  with  the  words  representing  new  air-tight  condensers,  and 
with  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  estates,  in  which  the  Brothers  Arietta  make 
a  pfominent  figure,  their  estates  being  understood  to  present  the  best  culture 
and  the  best  boiling,  A;c.,  no  less  than  the  most  successful  employment  of  the 
Chinese  workmen.  A  very  handsome  folio  volume  has  lately  been  published  in 
Havana,  descriptive  of  the  best  sugar  estates ;  the  plates  (if  we  remember,  there 
are  fifty-four,  well  lithographed  and  colored)  are  sold  together  or  separately,  so 
that  each  visitor  can  bring  away  characteristic  scenes.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
book  exceeds  fifty  dollars ;  it  was  purchased  by  one  of  the  party,  for  deposit, 
probably,  in  one  of  our  best  public  libraries.     It  is  of  course  in  Spanish. 

Logwood  is  a  product  of  the  inland,  and  'the  tree  is  used  for  hedges,  the  trim- 
mings being  more  or  less  employed  for  domestic  dyes.  Food  from  the  roots  of 
the  Yucca  and  other  productions,  is  prepared  on  the  plantations,  but  the  banana 
and  plantain  have  superseded  the  use  of  the  Bread  fruit,  which  was  at  one  period 
extensively  introduced,  and  is  now  found  growing  in  gardens,  but  its  product  not 
greatly  esteemed  or  employed. 

In  many  private  gardens,  it  is  usual  to  see  the  large  citron  growing  rampantly, 
bent  over  arbors,  and  the  fruit  hanging  down,  of  an  enormous  size.  We  were 
allowed  to  pick  one  that  weighed  four  pounds  and  six  ounces,  and  this  was  by  no 
means  the  largest.  Limes,  lemons,  and,  in  short,  all  the  tribe,  grow  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity,  and  come  into  bearing  very  young ;  but  there  is  little  commercial 
demand  for  the  fVnit,  and  it  is  sparsely  cultivated.  But  what  glorious  effects  might 
be  produced  by  the  possession  of  such  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  in  connection 
with  Euphorbias,  the  Cactus,  and  a  thousand  things  we  value  so  highly !  As  to 
attempts  at  ornament  in  this  way,  they  are  the  exception,  and  more  rare  than  is 
credible.  You  may  see  more  Camellias  in  a  small  northern  greenhouse  at  home, 
than  will  greet  your  eye  during  your  whole  visit  to  Cuba,  where  they  would  grow 
to  a  great  size,  and  need  no  more  care  than  anything  else ;  but  there  it  is  so  much 
more  easily  procured,  that  whitt  we  esteem  so  highly,  is  here  neglected. 

The  best  fruits  of  the  country  find  a  good  market  at  the  conserve  &ctorie8,  the 
most  resorted  to  being  Dominica's,  the  proprietor  of  the  fashionable  ice  cream, 
or,  rather;  ice  w€Uer  shop.  He  is  extensively  in  the  business,  and  his  wares  are 
so  toothsome  and  excellent,  that  it  is  a  universal  thing  for  American  visitors  to 
invest  from  a  hundred  dollars,  downwards,  in  the  guava  and  other  jellies  and  con- 
serves, dried  and  candied  fruit,  &c. ;  these,  and  domestic  manufactures  of  the 
same  kind,  are  also  much  consumed  by  the  Islanders,  who  seem  to  live  upon  fruity 
conserves,  and  vegetables.  Dominica's  restaurant  is  more  crowded  than  any  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Commercial  Gardens. — There  are  very  few  of  these ;  we  could  hear  of  but  two, 
one  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  on  the  Pas^o,  who  has  but  little  to  show,  the  owner 
being  in  poor  health.  Pedrigal's,  however,  exhibits  a  good,  appearance ;  the 
proprietor  speaks  Spanish  only,  and  he  knows  only  the  Spanish  names  for  his 
plants.     This  difficulty  meets  you  everywhere,  and  all  being  new,  the  information 
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yoQ  cati  pick  up  may  be  tud  to  be  the  "  ponuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties." 
Here  we  fonnd  a  nnmber  of  beaotifal  plants  unknown  to  oor  green  or  hothouses, 
man  J  of  which,  with  a  whole  cargo  of  air-plants,  .were  preparing  to  be,  and  have 
since  been,  shipped  to  our  townsman,  James  Dundas,  Esq.,  under  direction  of  his 
enthusiastic  relative,  Mr.  J.  Lippincotty  Jr.,  who  intelligentlj  explored  ehapparals, 
climbed  mountains,  and  underwent  every  kind  of  fatigue,  and  sometimes  native  oppo- 
sition, to  fill  Mr.  Dnndas's  noble  houses  with  the  best  things  that  could  be  procured. 

Among  them  is  one  plant  that  will  be  new  to  a  vast  portion  of  our  cultiva- 
tors. Mr.  Pedrigal  calls  it  OameUia  arbwrea,  and  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  healthy 
young  Camellia  of  three  years'  growth ;  its  peculiarity  is,  that  when  set  above  a 
stream  of  water,  at  a  height,  as  we  saw  it,  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  it  sends  down  to 
the  water  a  tube,  round  and  elastic,  looking  as  if  made  of  thread  or  soft  leather ; 
at  the  end  of  this  are  a  few  little  roots,  and  through  these  nourishment  is  sucked, 
and  sent  in  the  hotel  to  the  plant '^ 

Mr.  Pedrigal  supplies  a  vast  many  native  plants^ to  European  gardens,  and  to 
this  end,  propagates  and  collects  the  best  air-plants  and  epiphytes.  Every  small 
and  large  tree  in  his  garden,  is  the  bearer  of  numerous  specimens,  so  that  the 
place  has  quite  an  air-plant  air,  quite  novel  and  amusing.  On  a  Mamon-tree  will 
be  seen  air-plants  bearing  the  flowers  resembling  a  monkey,  a  spider,  and  a  but- 
terfly, proceeding  apparently  from  the  same  roote  which  have  been  grown  together 
from  ^e  same  starting-point  His  verbenas  attain  the  height  of  siz  feet  I  and 
have  concluded  to  become  ascending  runners,  in  compliment  to  the  climate.  Then 
there  are  trees  covered  with  such  novel  flowers  and  fruit,  of  which  we  had  no 
previous  knowledge,  that  a  year  instead  of  a  few  days  would  be  required  to  give 
them  reality  to  our  readers.  We  must,  however,  name,  in  Spanish  fashion,  the 
PinOn  real  (of  which  we  obtained  a  fine  drawing  for  publication  in  our  last  num- 
ber) and  La  Carolina  (of  the  Bombacee  family),  two  of  the  most  gorgeous  things 
imaginable.  A  running  vine  here  attracted  all  eyes.  In  Spanish,  it  is  the  jPWe 
de  Oinco  metee  (five  months  flower),  most  superb  and  novel ;  but  all  our  specimens 
were  taken  from  under  pressure  of  a  trunk  by  a  wicked  Spanish  chamber-maid, 
and  thrown  into  her  slop-bucket !  which  will  account  for  our  want  of  success  in 
naming  many  articles  that  were  highly  interesting  and  novel. 

Mr.  Pedrigal  has  some  fine  specimens  of  Araucaria  Bnusiliensis,  and  sells  at 
reasonable  prices.  Mr.  Lippincott  very  much  reduced  his  varied  stock,  and  we  are 
hap^  to  know  they  have  all  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  excellent  condition. 

We  saw  at  this  garden  one  of  the  most  valuable  woods  known  to  the  worid : 
the  Hibiscus  tiliace,  a  Malvacea ;  its  fibre  is  used  extensively  for  making  ropes, 
and  its  wood  is  of  that  durable  and  elastic  quality  which  gives  the  long  and  very 
strong  and  elastic  shaft-poles  of  the  volante,  and  which  is  indispensable,  in  the 
absence  of  hickory,  to  the  manuihcture  of  thaV universal  vehicle. 

Roses  are  about  as  good  as  our  own ;  great  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  this 
long-neglected  flower,  which  it  was  thought  would  not  succeed  here ;  but  the 
Panulise  and  Persia  of  roses  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Natches,  which  we  shall  attempt 
to  descritw  hereafter. 


•  This  pioTM,  on  BMter  examination,  to  be  one  of  tho  dnsiss,  the  rceea  or  sjphon  plant, 
»d  as  enveloping  the  trees  and  palsui,  and  named  in  Mr.  SauvaUe's  letter  in  our 
last  nnmber  along  with  Clnsia  all»a.  The  species  are  tiees  abonnding  in  a  tenacious  glutin- 
oofl  J  nice,  of  a  balsamic  flavor,  whence  the  English  name  Balsam  tree.  C.  rosea  has  hand- 
some flowers ;  the  fruit  is  green  and  of  the  size  of  a  middling  apple,  with  eight  lines  running 
like  the  meridians  of  a  globe  firom  the  stalk  to  the  orown  of  it.  When  It  ripens  it  opens  at 
these  lines,  and  divides  into  eight  parts,  disolosinff  many  mueilaginons  soailot  steds, 
bUng  those  of  the  pomegianate.    Bee  the  fbnaer  desoriptioa  of  the  alba. 
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Whfle  on  the  subject  of  gardens,  we  mnst  not  omit  that  of  one  of  our  friends, 
N.  J.  Gomez,  Esq.,  on  the  Cerro  Road,  near  the  town.  Mr.  Oomee  is  an  entho- 
siastic  horticnltonst,  and  is  likely  to  do  mnch  wliere  so  moch  is  wanted  to  intro- 
dnce  a  taste  for  the  beet  kinds  of  fhiit;  he  works  alone,  bnt  with  knowledge.  At 
his  premises,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  the  cherimojer,  the  apple  banana^  and 
yarions  others,  and  of  feasting  onr  eyes  on  roses  and  '^  qaeer  things"  in  the  way 
of  vegetation,  so  nnmerons  that  we  were  qnite  disconraged,  and  pnt  by  oar  pencil 
in  despair  I  What  a  pity  the  island  has  no  JSorUeuUurtit,  nor  a  tingle  print  that 
gives  any  attention  to  the  topic. 

I%e  ianana  and  Plantain, — TndiflTerent  observors  will  scarcely  detect  a  differ- 
ence between  the  banana  and  plantain,  except  in  the  fruit,  and  here  the  likeness 
is  great ;  bnt  the  plantain  bears  a  longer  fmit,  somewhat  differently  shaped.  This 
splendid  and  valnable  genns,  Jftaa,  consists  of  speciee  which  have  perennial, 
roundish,  solid,  watery  bulbs,  with  biennial,  and  sometimes  longer  enduring  stems. 
The  stems  are  straight,  erect,  varying  from  five  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  simple, 
thick,  round,  smooth,  fungous,  watery,  and  lamellated.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
and,  till  split  with  the  winds,  entire,  from  three  to  tea  feet  in  length,  and  under  two 
feet  in  width.  The  flowers  are  in  large  terminating  racemes,  without  a  calyx  or 
perianthium,  generally  whitish,  the  fertile  flowers  occupying  the  lower,  and  the 
barren  the  upper  part  of  the  raceme.  They  are  cultivated  in  great  predion  by 
Mr.  Dundas  in  his  noble  palm-house  in  Philadelphia^  and. succeed  tolerably  well 
in  sheltered  situations  in  New  Orleans. 

In  the  plant  most  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  Cuba,  the  herbaoeoa«  stalk 
is  fifteen  or  tw^ty  feet  high,  with  leaves  often  more  than  six  feet  long,  and  two 
broad.  When  the  fruit  is  cut,  the  stalk  ib  also  destroyed,  and  new  sprouts  soon 
appear,  one  or  two  only  being  allowed  to  grow,  and  thus  a  continuous  supply  is 
afforded.  The  skin  of  the  fmit  is  tough,  and  within  is  a  soft  pulp,  of  a  luscious, 
sweet  flavor  that  it  Is  very  easy  to  become  fbnd  of.  The  spikes  of  fruit  ai«  often 
so  large  as  to  weigh  upwards  of  forty  pounds,  derarde,  and  other  old  audiors,  name 
it  Adam's  Apple,  from  a  notion  that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Eden ;  whilst 
others  supposed  it  to  be  the  grapes  brought  out  of  the  promised  land  by  the  spies 
of  Moses.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  fruits  in  the  world,  and  seems  to 
have  migrated  with  mankind  into  all  the  climates  in  which  it  can  be  cultivated ; 
some  or  other  of  the  plants  are  bearing  most  parts  of  the  year,  and  their  fruit  is 
often  the  whole  food  of  a  family.  The  plantain  is  roasted,  boiled,  and  fried,  when 
Just  full  g^wn ;  it  is  also  eaten  boiled  with  salt  meat  or  tish,  and,  whenTipe,  it  is 
madtf  into  tarts,  or  dried  as  a  sweetmeat.  A  fermented  liquor  is  made  from  them, 
and,  in  some  places,  a  cloth  from  the  fibres  of  the  truidc )  the  leaves  make  excel- 
lent mats,  or  serve  for  stuffing  mattresses.  Its  value  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
fact  that  three  dozen  plantains  are  sufficient  to  serve  one  man  for  a  week  instead 
of  bread,  and  will  support  him  mnch  longer. 

Mr.  Sauvalle,  the  botanist  of  the  island,  assured  us  that  in  the  banana  would  be 
found  the  long  sought  substitute  for  rags  in  paper  making,  and  we  have  but  little 
doubt  respecting  tMs.  The  amount  of  fibre  contained  in  the  etalk  is  very  great— 
certainly  not  lessthan  forty  per  cent. — and  this  is  easily  reduced  to  pulp.  So  con- 
fident is  Mr.  S.  respeoting  this  (and  his  opinion  will  have  great  weight  irith  all  who 
know  him),  that  be  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  a  praetica} 
paper-maker  to  establish  the  manufacture,  for  which  the  greatest  abundance  of 
material,  now  wasted  or  thrown  away,  could  be  had.  From  Mr.  Sauvalle's  posi- 
tion and  wealth,  this  is  a  feasible  project.  He  does  not  doubt  that  the  premium 
offiBred,  in  London,  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  for  a  substitute  for  the  mate*  JT 
rials  at  present  se  scarce,  could  be  obtained  after  a  fair  experiment. 
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John  (%m«mafi.— -On  th«  fint  iafarmatioD  reodyed  ia  this  conntrj  tfast  OoMes 
were  imported  into  Oeba  nnder  an  apprenticeship  contract,  a  ?ery  evroneona  im- 
pression was  created  here  respectiog  their  treatment  A  few  of  the  first  cargoes, 
it  was  trae,  enffered  from  ilUnsage ;  the  planters  did  not  understand  the  diaracter 
of  the  new  people  they  had  obtained,  and  they  treated  them  harshlj.  The  China- 
man parts  with  life,  nnder  sncb  circnmstanceS)  with  a  nonehalanee  unknown  to  the 
African,  and  considers  that  he  is  doing  his  master  a  g^at  injnry  if  he  destroys 
himself  while  in  his  emploj ;  a  number  who  were  treated  to  the  lash  thus  perished, 
and  an  impression  got  footing  in  this  eonntry  that  is  not  warranted  by  subsequent 
experience.  It  is  ascertained  that,  though  the  contract  they  taiake  in  China, 
to  be  rethmedi  free  of  cost,  at  the  expiration  of  their  servitude  of  eight  years,  is 
binding  on  the  shipper,  remarkably  few  instances  have  occurred  of  their  making 
this  demand.  They  find  profitable  employment  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  contract,  and  are  altogether  in  a  better  condition  than  at  home,  as  respects 
food  and  competence.  Most  of  them  can  reftd  and  write,  and  hare  a  trade,  such 
as  shoemaking,  bhick  and  tinsmiths,  conserre-makers,  Ae. ;  some  are  at  once  em- 
ployed in  these  arte ;  others  go  to  tlie  sugar  depots ;  a  large  number  hire  them- 
eelves  as  domestic  servants,  tt&d  we  saw  many  in  positions  of  trust  on  the  raihroads, 
&c.  They  are  much  esteemed  in  private  families,  make  capital  waittts,  and  are 
trusted  where  the  negro  shows  little  or  no  capacity  for  head-work. 

The  ^contract  in  Hie  Chinese  port  is  to  land  them  in  Cub%  and  place  them  in 
service  for  eight  years,  with  the  privilege  of  a  return  passage,  for  which  bond  is 
given  to  the  authorities.  In  addition  to  maintenance,  sick  or  well,  the  employer 
pays  them  fomr  dollars  a  month  till  their  term  is  over,  at  which  time  they  readily 
obtain  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  doflant  and  soon  begin  to  accumulate  an  inde- 
pendence. The  price  obtained  by  the  importer,  at  first,  was  three  hundred  doHaie 
for  each  welUconditioned  man,  but  this  sum  has  advanced  from  thirty  to  fifty  per 
cent.,  leaving  a  large  profit  to  the  merchant ;  so  that  greater  numbers  are  arriv- 
ing and  expected.  They  bring  no  women  with  them ;  it  was  thought,  however, 
their  accumulations  of  money  would  be  used  to  send  for  their  wives  and  fismilies. 
In  Havana,  a  few  persons  purchase  the  time  of  the  newly  imported  men,  and  hire 
them  out  in  fomilies  at  a  profit.  We  found,  at  various  tables,  the  Chinaman 
behind  our  chair  Tery  attentive,  cleanly,  and  polite.  In  our  hotel,  a  young  fellow 
some  time  in  Cuba,  was  the  best  waiter  on  hand ;  he  attached  himself  to  one  of 
the  party,  and  seemed  quite  wiDing  to  accompany  hinh  to  Philadelphia,  but  his 
last  question  decided  him  not  to  come :  ''Was  there  any  Chinese  for  him  to  asso*- 
date  with  ?"    The  *'  None"  was  the  discouragement 

You  see  "  John"  all  over  Havana,  and  we  were  told  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
gambling  at  the  bull-fights  and  cock-pits.  What  eifect  is  to  be  produced  by  this 
influx  of  a  new  race,  would  pusile  that  wiseacre,  the  political  economist,  who 
can  best  predict  the  resnlt  after  it  is  known ;  he  was  greatly  at  fault  as  to  the  rati 
of  interest  money  would  command  when  gold  was  so  plentiftil  as  to  be  turned  up  by 
every  industrious  spade,  and  he  must  wait  a  while  to  solve  this  new  Chinese  problem. 

This  mode  of  importing  Chinamen  differs  rery  little  firom  the  one  long  employed 
in  this  country  with  what  we  called  ''  Bedmnptioners"  from  (Germany  in  years  gone 
by,  when  ship  loads  were  regularly  sold,  and  a  black  man  in  our  employ  bought 
a  white  wife  from  the  captain  of  a  ship  in  the  Delaware ;  but  it  differs  in  the 
character  of  the  race.  The  "Redemptioner"  soon  amalgamated  with  the  people, 
and  his  descendants  have  become  good  citizens.  The  Chinese  will  not  do  this  | 
they  will  most  probably  retdn  their  characteristics  in  every  country  where  they 
penetnUe,  and  form  a  distinct  class.  They  are  wanted  among  us  for  honse«>servantsi  ^ 
and  the  probability  is,  th^  will  not  be  long  in  coming. 


=p«l® 


PBAB  ouunnuL 

One  morning,  in  perambulating  the  streets  of  Havana,  we  saw  a  part  of  a  cargo 
of  Ohinamen  walking  in  the  rear  of  a  Spaniard,  who  was  mounted  on  horseback, 
with  a  whip  and  a  sword.  Their  time  had  been  purchased,  and  they  were  on  the 
way  to  a  plantation,  to  complete  their  term  of  serfice.  A  healthier  or  merriw  set 
of  men  it  would  be  difficult  to  remember ;  they  were  very  thinly  clad,  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  some  wearing  the  queer  native  conical  hat  of  China,  and  others 
bare-headed.  Each  one  carried  a  strip  of  Canton  matting,  about  siz  feet  long  and 
two  wide,  which  was  their  only  requirement  for  a  bed  1  Very  few  had  any  other 
baggage,  though  a  dozen  or  so  possessed  a  few  clothes  tied  up  in  a  strip  of  mus- 
lin as  large  as  a  small  handkerchiel  We  followed  them  to  the  steamboat  that 
was  to  convey  them  across  the  bay.  At  the  landing  there  was  a  short  detention, 
waiting  for  the  boat,  and  our  Americans,  seeing  their  Jolly  faces  expand  with  a 
laugh,  commenced  a  dumb  conversation  with  their  fingers,  to  which  the  Chinese 
replied  most  merrily,  neither  party  of  course  understanding  that  more  was  meant 
than  a  recoguition.  Arrived  on  the  sugar  estates,  the  policy  of  the  employer  has 
taught  him  the  necessity  of  kindness,  and  the  most  considerate  give  them  a  good 
long  rest  before  setting  them  to  work.  As  we  said  before,  the  problem  has  yet 
to  be  solved  as  to  the  policy  of  this  great  introduction  of  Asiatics,  but  their 
present  condition  will  be  better  understood  among  us  from  the  facts  above  stated* 

They  are  now  so  numerous  in  Havana,  as  to  ereate  no  remark.  The  gang  above 
.  described,  excited  little  or  no  attention  as  they  quietly  walked  through  the  streets 
— ^not  half  so  much,  in  fact,  as  an  elderly  Virginia  gentleman,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance, daily,  in  the  full  dress  of  the  times  of  Thomas  Jefferson:  shortish, 
narrow  blue-coat  and  metal  buttons,  outside  boots,  and  a  Cuba  hat  1  He  was  tiie 
observed  of  all  observers^  the  Havanese  tkot  knowing  from  what  country  he  could 
have  emanated ! 


PEAR    CULTURE. 

MR.  HOVST  aiVEB  IT  UPl— THB  QUINCB-OTOGK. 

BYQUSRIBT. 

I  have  been  a  looker-on  in  Venice,  Mr.  Editor,  daring  the  well  conducted  littie 
jwiMt  we  have  had  regarding  pear  culture  on  the  quince,  and  have  not  a  little 
applauded  the  course  of  the  BorHeu&urisi,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  had  but 
one  object,  to  elicit  the  truth.  You  have  said  throughout,  ''the  dwarf  for  the 
garden,  the  standard  for  the  orchard.'^  Some  cultivators  and  editors  who  had 
committed  themselves  and  their  nurseries  to  the  quince  stock,  took  fire  and 
threatened  war  and  devastation,  blight  and  destruction,  to  all  who  did  not  think  at 
least  that  dwarf  pear  trees  were  salaUe.  I  acknowledge  I  was  doubtful  which 
bad  the  best  of  the  arg^iment,  and  trembled  sometimes  for  the  good  periodical 
which  admitted  such  ai^uments  as  Dr.  Ward's,  and  when  I  saw  the  following, 
signed  ''Editor,"  in  Hovey's  Jkhgaaine,  I  was  frightened,  for  I  considered  the  field 
in  possession  of  the  dwarft,  if  somebody  did  not  come  to  the  rescue.  I  had 
no  idea,  then,  that  the  call  from  the  battle  field  would  come  from  Boston  I  But 
ithasi! 

At  page  600  of  vol.  zxiL  of  Hovey's  Magazuu  (1856)  will  be  found  the  an- 
nexed litUe  bit  of  criticism.  It  has  since  been  referred  to  by  the  Editor  as  embrac-^ 
ing  his  decided  views,  as,  in  fact,  to  use  his  own  language,  *'  an  antuming  of  all 
the  ohjecHoM  which  have  been  made  to  trees  of  this  kind,  and  do  not  deem  it 
worth  the  time  and  space  we  might  occupy  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  dwarf  pears 
again." 


PKiR  oiriiTiniB, 


Fortanately  for  adenc^  I  have  found  the  namber,  ''  page  600,  vol.  xxii.,"  and 
here  it  is,  the  whole  of  it,  being  the  editor's  comments  on  the  communication  of  a 
correspondent : — 

A  more  satisfactory  answer  to  the  tirade  of  nonsense  which,  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  **  dwarf  pears,"  viz.,  the  pear  upon  the  quince, 
oould  not  well  be -given.  It  is  to  the  point,  and  coming  as  it  does  from  one  who  is  amplj 
able,  after  many  years  of  observation  In  France  and  Belgium,  where  the  pear  has  so  long 
been  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  to  give  an  opinion,*will  have  the  influence 
to  which  its  sound  common  sense  duly  entitles  it. 

-  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbaoks  to  all  progress  in  hortlouUnral  art,  especially  in 
our  country,  that  so  much  empiricism  is  mixed  up  with  a  thorough  soientiflo  knowledge  of 
cultivation ;  .that  those  who  do  not  know  the  first  principles  of  a  science  should  attempt  to 
teach  those  who  have  made  it  a  life-long  study.  If  is  from  this  fact  that  such  contradictoiy 
statements  are  constantly  made,  which  mystify  the  new  beginner,  lead  him  astray,  and 
force  him  to  rely  on  his  own  experience,  often  dearly  bought,  and  always  with  great  loss  of 
time.  With  so  m^oh  apparent  information  before  him,  and  without  tiie  necessary  know- 
ledge to  enable  him  to  decide  where  the  truth  lies,  he  adopts  first  one  course  of  cultnre  and 
then  another,  Mutil  at  last,  tfhis  xeal  holds  out,  he  finds  at  his  cost  that  he  has  been  following 
the  visionary  notions  of  some  fancy  theorist,  rather  than  the  true  principles  of  horticultural 
science. 

This  attempt  to  write  down  the  quince  stock  is  a  sample  of  a  thousand  similar  attempts 
In  the  literature  of  gardening  to  assail  some  of  the  sou&dest  principles  of  i^ysiological 
science,  and  praotiotd  art ;  and  it  will  end,  as  all  similar  attempts  have,  in  more  thoroughly 
oonvincing  those  who  resort  to  the  proper  sources  of  information,  how  egregiously  they 
have  been  deceived  in  following  the  notions  of  those  who  write  well  enough,  or  criticize 
wonderfully  wise,  but  whose  practice  is  as  barren  as  some  of  the  ideas  which  they  attempt 
to  advance. 

It  is  not  really,  at  this  late  day,  worth  while  to  waste  time  and  paper  to  attempt  to  con* 
trovert  such  statements  as  our  correspondent  briefly  reviews  in  his  excellent  article  ;  at 
least  we  have  not  thought  so.  Those  who  can  be  induced  to  believe  them,  must  know 
but  very  little  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  or  be  sadly  deflcient  in  that  knowledge  which 
every  one  must  possess  to  be  a  successful  cultivator. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  qi^ince  has  been  brought  into  unjust  repute  by  the  prac- 
tice of  some  inexperienced  nurserymen,  who  recommend  many  varieties  which  will  not 
succeed  upon  that  stock ;  but  this  is  the  exception  to  the  rule,*  and  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  fully  appreciate  its  usefulness. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  only  refer  to  an  article  in  a  previouji  volume  (xvii.  p.  385),  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  pear  upon  the  quince  stock,  in  which  our  views  are  fully  expressed, 
and  satisfactory  evidence  adduced  to  show  its  very  great  value  in  the  culture  of  this  deli- 
cious fruit.  Subsequent  experience  has  more  fully  confirmed  the  opinions  recorded  in  the 
volume  referred  to* — Bn. 

This  is  but  a  recent  flare  up,  Mr.  Editor;  it  is  only  so  late  as  November,  1856. 
Let  as  see  how  times  change,  and  we  with  them.  The  refutation  of  the  above 
appears  in  July,  1857,  reminding  one  of  the  parody  of  Shakspeare — 

*'  And  the  funeral  bakM  meats 
Served  for  the  wedding  dinner. 

Now  let  nsr  hear  Mr.  HoTey's  opinion  from  his  own  pen,  and  in  his  own  Maga* 
sine  of  July,  1867  : — 

Were  it  not  for  the  amateur  cultivators,  who  send  their  surplus  crop  to  market,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  procure  superior  fruit,  notwithstanding  the  very  high  price  whic^  it  always 
commands.  Fortunately,  the  fine  specimens  which  have  occasionally  been  offered,  have 
shown  to  what  perfection  our  best  fruits  may  be  grown ;  and  those  who  can  profit  by 
example  have  done  so,  and  fine  specimens,  though  by  no  means  abundant,  are  less  so  than 
formetljf.\    We  can  only  hope  that  continued  attention  to  the  rearing  and  management  of 


*  Compare  this  with  the  subsequent  article  in  which  Mr^  H.  says  quite  the  reverse,  if 
language  means  aaything.-*-Q. 

t  **  And  what,"  said  Mr,  Hovey,  only  in  May  last,  page  212,  "ia  the  iwult  of  the  conflict- 
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trees  will  raiolt  In  a  liberal  snpplj  of  that  whioh  is  good|  i&  plaoe  of  the  isferior  prodnota 
of  oar  gardens  and  orchards. 

To  acoomplish  this,  however,  ospeciallj  ii^ith  the  pear,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  oar 
hardy  fraits,  it  is  scarcely  pdiBsible  to  do  so  only  nnder  what  may  be  termed  artificial 
cultare — ^thaf  is,  growing  the  trees  as  pyramids  or  espaliers ;  so  many  of  the  choicest  kinda 
reqoire  shelter  or  protection  from  onr  cold  winds,  that  fts  orchard  trees,  only  in  highly 
favored  sitoations,  they  cannot  be  relied  npon  for  constant  crops  of  the  finest  frnit.  We 
may,  in  time,  possess  snch  varieties,  but  at  present  there  are  but  a  few  which  give  good  retnltM 
under  such  treatinent.    Other  frait  trees  are  less  capricious  in  their  growth  and  prodnoe. 

Sanoho  Panza,  having  just  retorned  home  after  a  long  absence,  the  first  thing 
which  his  wife,  Teresa,  asks  abont,  is  the  welfare  of  the  steed.  "  I  hare  brought 
him  back,''  answers  Sancho,  "  and  fp  much  better  health  and  condition  than  I  am 
in  myself.''    "The  Lord  be  praised,"  said  Teresa,  '^fotr  this  his  great  mercj  to  me." 

Then  follows  an  e^ay  on  pruuing,  thinniug,  and  mulching,  and  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  subject  of  ''watering,"  in  which  ^e  says  : ''  There  are  few  sorts  of 
pears  which  do  not,  in  our  climate,  at  some  period  of  the  summer  need  watering." 
If  one's  orchard  needs  mulching  and  watering,  besides  high  manuring,  digging, 
trenching,  root-pruning,  thinning  and  mulching,  and  now  and  then  a  little  guano 
and  a  little  super-phosphate,  I  am  very  much  afraid  it  will  be  cheaper  to  import 
pears  from  France  or  purchase  oranges.  But  here  I  leave  it  to  others  to  say 
whether  our  advocate  for  the  *'  Pear  on  the  Quince"  gives  it  up  in  the  1867  evi- 
dence of  his  opinion  or  not,  and  sing  with  the  children, ''  Oh  I  Mr.  Brown,  dont 
give  it  up  so  1" 

["  Querist"  is  rather  harsh  in  his  article,  from  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
strike  some  severe  irrelevant  remarks.  We  searcely  anticipated  such  a  recantation, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  H.  will  say  he  has  been  misunderstood. — Bp.] 


CAN   WE   AFFORD    TO    LIVE    IN   ITf 

OcoASiONALLT  some  millionaire  builds  a  mansion,  which  is  the  admiration  of  the 
town,  or  erects  a  country  house,  which,  with  its  grounds,  is  the  pride  and  boast 
of  its  neighborhood.  In  time  the  great  man  dies,  becomes  insolvent,  goes  abroad, 
or  tires  of  his  hobby ;  and  then  the  property  is  put  up  for  sale.  Everybody 
crowds  to  see  ^he  dwelling,  or  drives  out  to  the  country  bouse.  The  pictures, 
the  furniture,  the  hot-house,  or  the  grounds,  are  by  turns  the  theme  of  admiration. 
The  night  of  the  sale  arrives.  The  auction  room  is  crowded.  To  judge  from 
the  sea  of  faces  looking  up  at  the  crier,  one  might  think  that  the  competition 
would  be  enormous.  But  the  fact  is  the  reverse.  The  auctioneer  expatiates  long 
before  he  can  obtain  a  single  o£fer ;  the  property,  at  first,  seems  about  to  be 
knocked  down  to  the  first  bidder;  and  when,  at  last,  other  offers  are  made,  they 
come  almost  reluctantly,  and  though  the  hammer  falls  amid  a  geneml  cry  "how 
cheap  I"  the  purchaser  looks  as  if  he  already  half  repented  of  his  bargain. 

And  why  1  Simply  because  it  is  one  thing  to  buy  a  costly  house,  but  quite 
another  thing  to  live  in  it  Men,  before  they  purchase  a  stately  mansion,  should 
ask  themselves  whether  they  can  afford  to  keep  it  in  appropriate  style.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  a  dwelling  makes  necessary  thousands  of  dollars  for 

ing  views  of  these  cultivators  f  Why,  while  the  Boston  axnatenrs  who  have  had  THIKTY 
YEARS'  experience,  and  plaoe  some  reliance  on  the  experience  of  fbreign  cnltivators,  are- 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  delicions  pears  in  great  profution,  the  New  York  and  Philade^ia 
cnltivators  are  setting  oat  their  trees  and  digging  them  up  again,"  &e.  In  July,  "  we  can 
only  hope  that  continued  attention  wiU  result  in  a  liberal  supply ;"  and,  '*  flne  speeimens^ 
though  by  no  means  abundant,  are  less  so  than  formerly.**    Rich  and  fruity,  Isn't  Si  t--^ 


fnrnitaTe,  thoosands  for  dress  and  equipage,  and  thousands  more  for  senrants, 
parties,  Newport  and  Saratoga.  There  is  a  fitness  in  things,  demanded  by  pnblie 
opinion,  which  requires  these  expenses,  and  to  this  opinion  nine  men  ont  of  ten 
sooner  or  later  practically  yield,  eTen  if  they  or  their  wives  do  not  embark  in  the 
extravagances  at  once.  Bat.  usually  there  is  no  backwardness  in  this  respect. 
Fitznoodle  purchases  a  new  house,  with  rosewood  doors,  walnut  staircases,  stained 
glass  windows,  and  before  he  has  fairly  recorded  his  deed,  Mrs.  Fitznoodle  wants 
the  walls  frescoed  and  panelled  with  satin,  and  ten  thousand  other  superfluities. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  movement  is  soon  trebled ;  the  annual  outlay  grows  in 
proportion ;  and  Mr.  Fitznoodle  is  either  ruined,  or  condemned  to  groan,  for* 
ever  after,  over  his  increasing  expenses. 

What  is  true  of  the  would-be  &shionable  is  just  as  true,  however,  of  persons 
?dth  more  limited  means.  If  men  worth  only  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  two, 
ape  the  millionaire's  style  of  Hving,  so  do  young  merchants,  professional  men, 
even  clerks  and  mechanics,  ape  those  richer  than  themselves.  The  weakness  of 
wishing  to  live  in  a  fine  house  is  almost  universal.  The  fine  house,  too,  is  relative; 
for  that  which  a  millionaire  scorns,  the  young  merchant  thinks  superb,  and  that 
which  the  merchant  looks  down  on,  the  clerk  pinches  himself  to  obtain.  It  is 
amazing  how  many  families  live  in  dwellings  beyond  their  means  I  The  miserable 
shifts  to  which  such  families  are  driven  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances,  are 
melancholy  to  think  upon.  In  the  end,  too,  the  head  of  the  family  dies,  having 
laid  by  nothing,  and  the  widow  and  children  sink  into  a  hopeless  poverty,  the  more 
poignant  to  them,  because  of  the  mortification  attending  it.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  question 'Was  oftener  asked,  when  moving  into  a  better  house  is  proposed, 
"  Can  we  afford  to  live  in  itf* 


RHODODENDRONS. 

BT  JOHN  SAUL,  WACraiNCmm  OITY,  B.  C. 

FoBxufosT  among  evergreen  shrubs  stands  this  beautiful  genus ;  beautiftil  in  its 
foliage  and  habit  of  plants,  but  beautiful,  gorgeous  and  magnificent  in  its  flowers. 
This  is  true  of  our  native  varieties ;  for  what  more  beautiful  than  a  good  variety 
of  Catawbiense  I  It  is  true  of  the  European  species,  and  more  true  still  of  the 
beautiful  scarlet  species  Arom  the  Himalayas,  and  the  innumerable  species  from 
Sikkim ;  Borneo,  also,  producing  some  magnificent  epiphytal  species.  ^  The  few 
remarks  I  am  about  to  make  will  be  in  reference  to  our  native  species,  or  such  as 
may  be  crossed  to  advantage  with  them.  Of  late  these  beautiful  plants  are 
attracting  soQie  attention,  ,but  unless  care  is  taken  in  selecting  varieties  of  hardy 
parentage,  disappointment  is  sure  to  follow.  All  our  American  species  and 
varieties  may  be  cultivated.  Among  the  best  are  the  following :  R.  Catawbiense,* 
R.  maximqm,  R.  M.  album,  R.  M.  purpc^'eum,  R.  punctatum,  R.  azaleoides,  R. 
Cateesbsi,  R.  Galifomica,  &c.  Here  is  a  very  nicfB  list  to  begin  with,  and  the 
three  first  are  as  g^ood  as  many  of  the  finest  foreign  varieties.  The  first,  R. 
Catawbiense,  has  been  used  in  Europe  in  crossing  with  the  eastern  species  more 
than  any  other,  it  possesses  so  many  good  qualities.  The  habit  and  foliage  are 
good ;  it  has  a  large  finely-formed  truss  of  bloom,  the  individual  flowers  well- 
shaped.    This  crossed  with  arborea  produced  altaelarense,  the  firs(  scarlet  hybrid 

Th«  varietj  figured  some  time  baek  In  the  J7or<tcii{*iftff,  Judging  from  tlie  i^ate,  vpgwn 
a  varietj  of  tliis. 
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rhododendron  that  appeared  in  England,  and  hardy ;  it  was  raised  at  Highclere* 
in  Hampshire,  and  caused  quite  a  sensation  among  the  admirers  of  this  flower  at  the 
time.  Many  other  good  seedlings  were  subsequently  raised,  bat  the  great  fault  of 
these  first  seedlings,  was  their  early  season  of  blooming,  being  generally  destroyed 
by  cold  winds  or  frosts ;  latterly,  however,  this  has  been  overcome  by  repeated 
crossing  with  the  late  blooming  species,  until  we  have  now  varieties  sufficiently 
late,  and  of  fine  shape  and  color.  If  any  of  our  cultivators  would  like  to  experi* 
ment  in  this  way,  take  a  plant  of  R.  Catawbiense,  or  B.  maximum,  and  in  place 
of  crossing  with  a  hybrid  of  the  first  generation,  as  altaclarense,  cross  with  the 
third  or  fourth  generation  (having  one  of  these  as  parent  in  each  cross) ;  such  would 
be  pulchellum,  Towandii,  eleg^ns,  Standishii,  Mrs.  Loudon,  Ac.,  the  offspring 
will  be  a  seedling  nearly  as  hturdy  as  its  American  parent;  and,  by  following  this 
up,  a  rsce  will  be  found  as  haidy  as  our  native  varieties,  with  brilliant,  finely- 
shaped  flowers.  There  is  another  great  advantage  in  this,  whilst  the  first  and 
second  generation  of  hybrids  take  many  years  ^o  bloom,  the  third  and  fourth 
bloom  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Many  persons  imagine 
they  can  purchase  rhododendrons  in  Europe  at  a  very  cheap  rate  ;  so  they  can 
such  varieties  as  are  usually  planted  in  woods  as  shelter  for  game,  and  principally 
composed  of  the  poorest  varieties  of  Pontica ;  but  a  grower  of  such  plants  would 
no  more  take  these,  than  an  orchardist  would  a  lot  of  seedling  crabs  to  plant  his 
orchard  with ;  when  a  good  variety  is  produced,  it  is  increased  by  grafting,  and 
as  these  require  a  little  more  care  than  common  things,  good  varieties  of  rhodo- 
dendron command  a  good  price.  Varieties  which  are  increased  in  this  way  will 
command  two-and*sixpence  to  three-and-sixpence  each,  whilst  rarer  varieties  mn  a 
great  deal  higher. f  Not  their  best  seedlings  can  you  get;  breeders  of  rhododen- 
drons, like  raisers  of  other  things,  know  from  the  parentage  what  to  expect,  and  by 
examining  the  foliage  they  can  pick  out  all  the  finest  and  best  varieties  with  scarcely 
a  mistake.  True,  raisers  are  sometimes  deceived  in  this  way,  but  it  is  not  often ; 
the  cullings  of  the  beds  are  then  sold  cheaply  to  some  of  our  bargain-hunting  gen- 
tlemen, when  they  doubtless  think  they  have  succeeded  admirably.  From  parent- 
age they  cannot  judge  unless  acquainted  with  rhododendrons  and  their  breeding. 
To  illustrate  this,  tske  Catawbiense  and  cross  it  with. altaclarense,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  good  scarlet  hybrid ;  but  cross  the  latter  with  a  similar  hybrid,  as  pnl- 
cherrima,  and  the  result  will  be  a  race  of  the  most  miserable  and  worthless  hybrids. 
I  know  of  no  class  of  shrubs  where  more  care  or  jodement  is  necessary  than  in 
this  very  one,  that  good  varieties  alone  may  be  selected. 

Rhododendrons  are  more  readily  raised  from  seeds  than  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  operation  may  imagine ;  the  seed  ripens  about  February  ;  it  is  very 
minute,  and  should  be  sown  immediately  in  pans  or  pots  of  very  sandy  peat  or 
leaf  mould ;  the  seed  had  better  not  be  covered,  merely  shaken  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  the  latter  kept  covered  with  a  little  damp  moss,  lAitil  the  seeds 
are  up  and  in  their  seed  leaf,  when  it  should  be  removed ;  the  seedlings  must, 

*  Mr.  H.  Btm,  of  Tottinghsm  Park,  England,  began  to  hjdridixo  about  tbe  same  timo. 
Fifteen  yeats  ago,  on  yisiting  Tottingham  Park,  Mr.  B.  pointed  ont  a  large  plant  of  R. 
Catawbiense,  from  which  he  raised  the  balk  of  hia  Beedlings.  It  was  at  the  time  growing 
vith  his  other  rhododendrona  oat-doon,  but  he  remarked  he  was  in  the  habit  of  patting  it 
in  a  tub  early  in  spring,  and  force  it  that  he  might  have  it  in  bloom  the  same  time  as 
arborea, 

t  I  am  aware  it  has  been  said  these  maj  be  purchased  much  lower ;  bat  these  are  mixed 
seedlings.    A  few  jean  since  a  large  lot  came  to  this  oityfhim  one  of  the  most  noted  firms 
in  Bngland ;  thej  should  have  been  Catawbiense  and  maxima,  chieflj  the  former,  but  one-      . 
tenth  did  not  belong  to  these  varieties ;  the  oonsequeace  is,  that  sun  and  firost  have  nearlj    f^ 
destrojed  the  whole. 
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however,  be  ^ept  shaded.  I  ooght  to  have  said  when  sown,  the  pots  should  be 
placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed  or  propagating  house,  where  the  atmosphere  is  close, 
hamid,  but  not  very  hot ;  they  had  better  for  the  fii^st  year  be  grown  in  a  honse 
of  this  kind.  By  the  first  autumn  they  ought  to  be  three  to  four,  and  many  six 
inches  high.  The  first  winter  they  will  require  shelter  in  a  close  frame  or  pit ; 
all  hardy  yarieties,  such  as  Catawbiense,  maxima,  Ac,  can  be  planted  out  in  spring 
in  prepared  beds  of  peat  or  leaf  mould,  &c.,  in  a  shady  situation  ;  in  about  two 
or  three  years  they  will  commence  flowering,  though  many  will  not  for  three  or 
four,  and  some  later.  In  a  climate  such  as  Uiat  of  England,  these  plants  may  be 
cultivated  in  open  exposed  situations;  but  in  such  a  situation  here  these  plants 
would  suffer  under  our  brilliant  suns,  their  natural  habitats  being  the  shade  of 
fbrests.  Under  the  shade  of  trees  will  therefore  be  found  their  proper  place. 
These  beds  or  masses  may  be  formed  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  any  given  width, 
and  filled  with  sandy  peat,  or  leaf  mould.  As  the  former  is  not  often  to  be  had, 
the  latter  will  answer  every  purpose ;  with  it  may  be  mixed  a  good  quantity  of 
sawdust,  either  in  a  fresh  or  decomposed  state.  This  last  has  been  found  one  of 
the  best  materials  to  mix  with  rhododendron  soils  ;  the  small  fibres  will  root  freely 
into  it,  even  in  a  fresh  state ;  this  may  appear  strange  to  some,  yet  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  persons  forming  rhododendron 
beds.  Those  who  have  them  made  already  will  find  a  mulching  of  sawdust  over 
their  beds,«  three  or  four  inches  thick,  of  great  advantage. 

In  planting  trees  and  shrubs  the  universal  rule  is,  plant  no  deeper  than  they 
stood  before.  Though  good  advice  for  trees  in  general,  it  will  not  hold  good  for 
rhododendrons.;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  recommend  having  them  planted  three 
or  four  inches  deeper  than  they  stood  before ;  this  is  the  practice  of  the  best 
growers.  I  shall  probably  be  required  to  give  a  reason  for  this ;  I  would  say 
it  arises  from  the  fact  that  their  roots  are  mere  fibres  or  threads,  and  they  are 
disposed  to  produce  them  from  the  stems  when  planted  deep  or  mulched  over.  If 
observed  in  their  native  habitats,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  almost  invariably 
a  quantity  of  decayed  leaves  and  half  decayed,  congregated  about  the  stems  to  a 
considerable  height ;  hence  the  good  effects  of  planting  deep  or  mulching  high. 

[*"  Mulching  high"  will  answer  alone;  the  best  success  will  be  had  by  those  who 
plant  near  the  surface,  iu  fact  only  sift  leaf  mould  and  sand  on  the  roots,  staking 
them,  and  letting  nature  have  the  same  process  she  loves  in  the  native  place  of 
these  lovely  plants. — ^Ed.]  ' 


THE    AMERICAN   PLANE-TREE. 

BY  E.  N.  PLANK,  WOLOOTT,  NBW  YORK. 

There  areTfew,  if  any,  of  our  native  forest  trees  more  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  student  of  nature,  than  the  American  plane-tree  (PlaUmus  occidentalis). 
Its  broad  and  ample  foliage,  the  grandeur  of  its  proportions,  and  the  beautifully 
variegated  appearance  which  its  oater  bark  presents,  combine  to  render  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  objects  of  American  forest  scenery.  Not  adapting  itself  so 
readily  to  a  cultivated  state  as  some  of  our  native  trees,  to  see  it  in  all  its  beauty, 
it  must  be  sought  for  in  its  favorite  habitat,  the  alluvial  banks  of  our  creeks  and 
rivers.  Until  the  recent  discovery  in  California  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  the 
plane-tree  enjoyed  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the  largest  known  tree  in 
America.  And  though  it  must  now  yield  the  palm  to  its  Califomian  rival,  yet 
its  own  merits  are  none  the  less.  There  is  now  standing  within  two  miles  of  the 
village  of  Wolcott,  N.  T.,  a  tree  of  this  noble  species,  of  such  giant  proportions, 
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M  to  reader  it  worthy  of  being  recorded  among  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  tree  consisU  of  a  single  trunk  attaining  the  height,  perhaps,  of 
eighty  feet,  and  is  now  lifeless  and  hollow  throaghont  its  entire  length.  At  a 
distance  of  two  feet  from  the  gronnd,  it  is  thirty-three  feet  in  circumference, 
and  varies  bnt  little  from  this  for  some  distance  above.  My  feelings,  as,  in  com- 
pany  with  a  few  friends,  I  for  the  first  time  approached  the  old  tree,  bordered,  I 
mnst  confess,  not  a  little  npon  veneration ;  tjiere  it  stood,  like  a  vast  column 
rising  mti^estically  in  the  air,  surrounded  by  its  brethren  of  the  forest,  which, 
though  of  average  size,  compared  with  it,  were  pigmies*  What  a  train  of  ideas 
enter  the  mind  mile  contemplating  such  a  tree.  There  it  may  have  stood,  per- 
haps, for  a  thousand  years ;  and  could  it  speak,  what  stories  it  might  fell  of  past 
ages.  It  may  have  been  a  large  tree  when  Columbus  first  landed  on  onr  shores, 
and  a  moderately-sized  sapling  when  the  Northmen,  from  the  decks  of  their  rude 
ships,  first  saw  the  sombre  pine  forests  of  New  England.  The  old  tree  did  speak, 
though  in  a  voice,  perhaps,  inaudible  to  all  but  the  writer.  It  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  and  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  nature's  works,  and  of  the 
happiness  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given  to  understand  her  mysteries.  But  the 
old  tree  is  dead,  and  soon  the  winds  of  heaven  will  lay  its  gigantic  and  venerable 
form  prostrate  in  the  dust,  when  mouldering  back  to  its  original  elements,  it  will 
in  its  turn  furnish  sustenance  for  others  of  its  species.  .  Thus  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  the  past  is  linked  to  the  present,  the  dead  with  the  living,  and  thus  the 
great  cycle  of  h»  operations  is  forever  kept  complete.    Yours,  &c. 

[The  American  Buttonwood,  Flaiantu  OccidetUaKs. — ^Loudon  and  other  writers 
some  years  ago  stated  that  the  American  buttonwood  or  plane-tree  was  attacked 
with  the  same  disease  in  England  as  had  affected  it  here.  The  following  remarks 
of  Sir  W.  Hooker,  seem  to  show  that  the  P.  oocidentaHs  is  rare  in  England,  P. 
acerifolia  having  probably  been  mistaken  for  it:  "I  think,  however,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  P.  acerifolia,  though  nearest  in  botanical  characters 
to  P.  occidentalis,  is  nevertheless  quite  distinct,  readily  distinguished  by  those 
who  have  paid  attention  to  it,  and  not  introduced  from  any  part  of  the  New 
World  ;  that  its  actual  locality  is  not  yet  ascertained,  and  that  we  want  a  clearly 
defined  specific  character  derived  from  flowers  and  fruit  as  well  as  the  foliage,  and 
taken  from  the  living  plant ;  and  further,  we  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  old 
trees  of  true  P.  occidentalis  in  the  country.  Our  own  rich  herbarium  of  native 
species  of  Platanas  contains  P.  orientalis,  L.  (and  the  only  one  of  the  Old  World)^ 
P.  occidentalis,  L.  (known  by  the  short  and  broad  lobes  to  the  leaves^  and  the 
fertile  heads  of  flowers  being  solitary),  P.  mexicana,  moricand  (perhaps  too  near 
P.  occidentalis),  and  P.  racemosus  of  Nnttall  (P.  Galifornica,  Benth.).] 


LEGENDS   OF   TREES,  NO.    1. 

Mr.  Editoe  :  Before  me  I  have  a  volume  of  Sears'  Pictorial  lAhrary,  and 
coming  across  an  article  headed  ''  Legends  respecting  Trees,"  I  thought  I  would 
copy  a  few  paragraphs  from  time  to  time,  for  occasionaJ  insertion  in  the  IlorticuUu' 
risL  As  the  "  Legends"  are  highly  interesting,  I  presumed  it  would  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  pages  of  your  valuable  journal. 

Yours,  truly,        Wm.  H.  Alexandbe. 

"The  Wkkt  Poplar,  according  to  ancient  mythology,  was  consecrated  to  Her- 
cules, because  he  destroyed  Gacus  in  a  cavern  of  Mount  Aventine,  which  was 
covered  with  these  trees ;  and,  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  bound  his  brow 
with  a  branch  of  one  as  a  token  of  his  victory.    When  he  descended  into  the 
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infernal  regions,  he  also  returned  with  a  wreath  of  White  Poplar  roand  his  head. 
It  was  this,  says  the  fable,  that  made  the  leaves  of  the  color  thej  are  now.  The 
perspiration  from  the  hero's  brow  made  the  inner  part  of  the  leaf  white}  while 
the  smoke  of  the  lower  region  tnmed  the  npper  surface  of  the  leaves  almost  black, 
Perspns  sacrificing  to  Hercules,  were  always  crowned  with  branches  of  this  tree ; 
and  all  who  had  gloriously  conquered  their  enemies  in  battie,  wore  garlands  of  it> 
in  imitation  of  Hercules.  It  is  said  that  the  ancients  consecrated  the  White  Poplar 
to  Time,  because  the  leaves  are  in  continual  agitation ;  and  being  of  a  blackish- 
green  on  one  side,  with  a  thick  white  cotton  on  the  other,  'these  were  supposed 
to  indica;te  the  alternation  of  day  and  night. 

.  "  The  Black  Poplar  is  lio  less  celebrated  in  fable  than  its  congener  above- 
mentioned.  According  to  Ovid,  when  Phaeton  borrowed  the  chariot  and  horses 
of.  the  sun,  and,  by  his  heedless  driving,  set  half  the  world  on  fire,  he  was  hurled 
from  the  chariot  by  Jupiter,  into  the  Po,  where  he  was  drowned ;  aud  his  sisters 
— ^the  fieliades — ^wandering  on  the  l^ks  of  the  river,  were  changed  into  trees — 
supposed,  by  most  commentators,  to  be  Poplars.  The  evidence  in  fevor  of  the 
poplar,  consists  in  there  being  abundance  of  Black  Poplars  an  the  banks  of  the 
Po ;  in  the  Poplar,  in  common  with  many  other  aquatic  trees,  being  so  surcharged 
with  moisture  as  to  have  it  exuding  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  which  may 
thus  literally  be  said  to  weep )  and  in  there  being  no  tree  on  which  the  sun  shines 
more  brightly  than  on  the  Black  Poplar,  thus  still  showing  gleams  of  parental 
affection  to  the  only  memorial  left  of  the  unhappy  son  whom  his  own  fondness  had 
contributed  to  destroy. 

**  The  AppU-ire^  so  singularly  connected  with  the  first  transgression  and  fall  of 
man,  is  distinguished  ^alike  in  the  mythologies  of  the  Oreeks,  Scandinavians,  and 
Druids.  The  golden  fruits  of  the  Hesperides,  which  it  was  one  of  the  labors  of  Her- 
cules to  procure,  in  spite  of  the  sleepless  dragon  which  guarded  them,  were  believed 
by  the  pagans  to  be  apples.  Hercules  was  worshipped  by  Uie  Thebans  under  the 
name  of  Melius,  and  apples  were  offered  at  his  altars.  The  origin  of  this  custom  was 
the  circumstance  of  the  River  Asopus  having,  on  one  occasion,  overflowed  its  banks 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  bring  a  sheep  across  it  which  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  Hercules,  when  some  youths,  recollecting  that  an  apple  bore  the 
same  name  as  a  sheep  In  Greek  (ntihn),  offered  an  apple,  with  four  little  sticks  stuck 
in  it,  to  resemble  legs,  as  a  substitute  for  sheep ;  and  after  that  period,  the  pagans 
always  considered  the  apple  as  especially  devoted  to  Hercules.  In  the  Scandinavian 
£dday  we  are  told  that  the  goddess  Iduna  had  the  care  of  apples  which  had  the 
power  of  conferring  immortality,  and  which  were  consequently  reserved  for  the 
gods,  who  ate  of  t^em  when  they  began  to  feel  themselves  growing  old.  The 
evil  spirit,  Loke,  took  away  Iduna  and  her  apple-tree,  and  hid  them  in  a  forest, 
where  they  could  not  be  found  by  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  malicious 
theft,  everything  went  wrong  in  the  world.  The  gods  became  old  and  infirm, 
and,  enfeebled  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  no  longer  paid  the  same  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  earth ;  and  men,  having  no  one  to  look  after  them,  fell  into  evil 
conrsefl^  and  became  the  prey  of  the  evil  spirit.  At  length,  the  gods,  finding 
matters  getting  worse  and  worse  every  day,  roused  their  last  remains  of  vigor, 
and  combining  together,  forced  Loke  to  restore  the  tree. 

''  The  Druids  paid  particular  reverence  to  the  apple-tree,  because  tlie  mistlefoe 
was  supposed  to  grow  only  on  it  and  the  oak,  aad,  also,  on  account  of  the  useful- 
ness of  its  fruit.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling,  the  apple  was  cultivated  in 
Britain  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  record ;  and  Glastonbury 
was  called  the  apple-orchard,  from  the  quantity  of  apples  grown  there  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  Romans.    Many  old  rites  and  ceremonies  are  therefore  cpnnected 
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with  this  tree^  some  of  which  are  practised  in  the  orchard  districts  eyen  at  the 
present  day.  '  On  Christmas  Eve,'  says  Mrs.  Bray,  '  the  farmers  and  their  men, 
m  Devonshire,  take  a  large  bowl  of  cider,  with  a  toast  in  it,  and  carrying  it  in 
state  to  the  orchard,  they  salnte  the  app1e*trees  witl^  much  ceremony,  in  order  to 
make  them  bear  well  next  season.'  This  salutation  consists  in  throwing  some  of 
the  cider  abont  the  roots  of  the  tree,  placing  bits  of  the  toast  on  the  branches, 
and  then  forming  themselTCS  into  a  ring,  they,  like  the  bards  of  old,  set  up  their 
Toices  and  sing  a  song,  which  may  be  fonnd  in  Brand's  PopuUur  Aniiqnities,  In 
B^onei^n  Every-Day  Bookf  thiB  custom  is  mentioned,  but  with  some  slight  variation. 
.  "  The  wassail  bowl — drunk  on  All-Hallow  E'en,  Twelfth  Day  E?e,  Christmas 
Ere,  and  on  other  festivals  of  the  Church — was  compounded  of  ale,  sugar,  nutmeg, 
and  roasted  apples,  which  every  person  partook  of,  each  taking  out  an  apple  with 
the  spoon,  and  then  drinking  out  of  the  bowl.  Sometimes  the  roasted  apples 
were  bruised,  and  mixed  with  milk  or  white  wine,  instead  of  ale ;  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  apples  were  roasted  on  a  string,  tin  they  dropped  off  into  a 
bowl  of  spiced  ale  beneath,  which  was  called  *^  Lamb's  Wool."  The  reason  of 
this  name  (which  is  common  to  all  compounds  of  apples  and  ale)  is  attributed  by 
Yallancey  to  its  being  drunk  on  the  Slst  of  October  (AU-Hallow  E'en),  the  first 
day  of  November  being  dedicated  to  the  angel  presiding  over  fruit,  seeds,  &c., 
and  therefore  named  La  Mob  Uhhal-^ikaX  is,  the  day  of  the  apple  fruit — and  this 
being  pronounced  lamo-sool,  soon  became  corrupted,  by  the  English,  into  lamb's 
wool.  Apples  were  blessed  by  the  priests  on  the  25t^  of  July,  and  an  especial 
form  for  this  purpose  is  preserved  in  the  manual  of  the  Church  of  Sarum. 

"The  custom  of  bobbing  for  apples  on  All-Hallow  E'en,  and  on  AU-Saints' 
Day,  which  was  formerly  common  over  all  England,  and  is  still  practised  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  has  lately  been  rendered  fkmiliar  by  M'Olise's  masterly  painting 
of  the  '  Sports  of  AU-HaUow  E'en.'  A  kind  of  hanging-beam — which  was  con- 
tinually turning — ^was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  and  an  apple  placed 
at  one  end,  and  a  lighted  candle  at  the  other.  The  parties  having  their  hands 
tied  behind  them,  and  trying  to  catch  the  apple  with  their  monUis,  frequently 
caught  the  candle  instead.  In  Warwickshire,  apples  are  tied  to  a  string,  and 
caught  at  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  lighted  candle  is  omitted ;  and,  in  the  same 
county,  children  roast  apples  on  a  string  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  first  who  can 
catch  an  apple  when  it  drops  from  the  string,  getting  it.  In  Scotland,  apples  are 
put  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  then  bobbed  for  with  the  mouth. 

''  The  Ash,  according  to  heathen  mythology,  furnished  the  wood  of  which  Cupid 
made  his  arrows  before  he  had  learned  to  i^opt  the  more  fatal  cypress.  In  the 
Scandinavian  Edda^  it  is  stated  that  the  court  of  the  gods  is  held  under  a  mighty 
Ash,  the  summit  of  which  reaches  the  heavens,  the  branches  overshadow  the  whole 
earth,  and  the  roots  penetrate  to  the  infernal  regions.  An  eagle  rests  on  its  sum- 
mit, to  observe  everything  that  passes,  to  whom  a  squirrel  constantly  ascends,  to 
report  those  things  which  the  exalted  bird  may  have  neglected  to  notice.  Ser- 
pents are  twined  round  the  trunk,  and  firom  the  roots  there  spring  two  limpid 
fountains,  in  one  of  which  wisdom  lies  concealed,  and  in  the  other,  a  knowledge 
of  the  things  to  come.  Three  virgins  constantly  attend  on  this  tree,  to  sprinkle 
its  leaves  with  water  from  the  magic  fountains,  and  this  water,  falling  on  the  earth 
in  the  shape  of  dew,  produces  honey.  Man,  according  to  the  Edda,  was  formed 
from  the  wood  of  this  tree.  Ancient  writers  of  all  nations  state  that  the  serpent 
entertains  an  extraordinary  respect  for  the  Ash.  Pliny  says  that  if  a  serpent  be 
placed  near  a  fire,  and  both  surrounded  by  ashen  twigs,  the  serpent  will  sooner 
run  into  the  fire  than  pass  over  the  pieces  of  Ash ;  and  Dioscorides  asserts,,  that 
the  juic^of  Ash  leaves,  mixed  with  wine,  is  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  Uiat  reptile. 
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"  The  Oai  appears  early  tq  hare  been  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Celts  and 
ancient  Britons.  Under  the  form  of  this  tree,  the  Celts  worshipped  their  god 
Tnet,  and  the  Qritons  Tamawa,  their  god  of  thnnder.  Baal,  the  Celtic  god  of 
fire,  whose  fesUral  (that  of  Yule)  was  kept  at  Christmas,  was  also  worshipped 
nnder  the  .semblance  of  an  Oak.  The  Drnids  professed  to  maintain  perpetual 
fire,  and  once  every  year  all  the  firea  belonging  to  the  people  were  extinguished, 
and  relighted  from  the  sacred  fire  of  their  priests.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Yule  log,  with  which,  e?en  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  Christmas 
fire,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  was  always  kindled^  a  fresh  log  being  thrown 
on  and  lighted,  but  taken  off  before  it  was  consumed,  and  reserved  to  kindle  the 
Christmas  fire  of  the  following  year.  The  Yule  log  was  always  of  .Oak,  and  as 
the  ancient  Britons  believed  that  it  waa  essential  for  their  hearth  6res  to  be  renewed 
every  year  from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Druids,  so  their  descendants  thought  that 
seme  misfortune  wou)d  befall  them  if  any  accident  happened  to  the  Yule  log. 

"  The  worship  of  the  Druids  was  generally  performed  under  an  Oak,  and  a  heap 
of  stones  or  cairn  was  erected,  on  which  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled.  Before  the 
ceremony  of  gathering  the  mistletoe,  the  Dri&ids  fasted  for  several  days,  and  offered 
sacrifices  in  wicker  baskets  or  frames,  which,  however,  were  not  of  willow,  but  of 
Oak  tMgs,  curiously  interwoven,  and  were  similar  to  that  still  carried  by  Jack-in- 
the-green  on  May-day,  which,  according  to  some,  is  a  relic  of  Druidism.  The 
wcdl  known  chorus  of  '  Hey,  derry  down,^  according  to  Professor  Burnet,  was  a 
Pruidic  chant,  signifying,  litertoly :  '  In  a  circle,  the  Oak  move  around.'  Crimi- 
nals were  tried  nnder  an  Oak-tree,  the  jddge,  with  the  jury,  being  seated  under  its 
shade,  and  the  culprit  pl^ed  in  a  circle  made  by  the  chief  Druid's  wand.  The 
Saxons  also  held  their  national  meetings  under  an  Oak,  and  the  celebrated  con- 
ference between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons,  after  the  invasion  of  the  former,  was 
held  nnder  the  Oaks  of  Dartmoor."  {To  be  continued.) 


BOYDELL'S   TRACTION   ENGINE  AND   ENDLESS 

RAILWAY. 

On  Wednesday,  May  2T,  we  joined  the  company  which  went  to  Wimbish  Hall 
Farm,  to  witness  the  trial  of  a  machine  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  one  of  those 
inventions  destined  to  supersede,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  most  ancient  implement 
of  husbandry,  the  dextrous  management  of  which  has  hitherto^  constituted  the 
proudest  achievement  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  and  the  glory  of  the  farmer. 
Notwithstanding  the  claims  that  prescription  confers  upon  this  old  and  favorite 
servant,  simplified  and  perfected  as  it  has  been  by  science,  and  beautified  by  artistic 
skill,  its  condemnation  as  a  cultivator  solely  dependent  for  its  application  upon 
animal  power,  is  sufficiently  insured  to  render  its  decline  but  a  question  of  time. 
Ere  long,  it  must  be  allied  with,  or  superseded  by,  the  monster  energy  of  steam  in 
place  of  horse  power. 

Wimbish  Hall  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Saffron  Walden,  in 
Essex.  On  the  farm  on  which  the  trial  of  the  Traction  Engine  took  place,  the 
soil  consists  of  a  strong,  verff  ttrong  clay,  common  to  the  district,  but  having  a 
subsoil  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and  marl.  The  field  on  which  we  found  the 
machine  at  work,  wad,  perhaps,  as  unfavorable  a  one,  for  the  success  of  the  trial, 
as  could  have  been  selected  in  the  whole  kingdom.  With  a  soU  naturally  heavy, 
adhesive,  and  intractable,  it  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  latterly  neglected 
by  the  out-going  tenant ;  and,  being  under  a  dead,  untilled  fallow,  was  sufficiently 
hard-baked  by  Sie  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  alternately,  to  make  it  difficult  enough  to 
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manage  under  any  circnmstaoces,  bat  particalarly  so  with  a  new  machine,  handled 
by  men  nnaccnstomed  to  its  pecaliarities.  Added  to  these  disadvantages,  was 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  land  was  to  be  ploaghed  athwart  the  old  ridges, 
which  greatly  increased  the  difficalty  of  working  the  ploughs.  It  was  remarked 
to  us  by  seyeral  old  farmers^  that  "if  they  worked  well  on  that  land,  they  would 
do  so  anywhere." 

There  were  only  three  ploughs  at  work  when  we  reached  the  field.  On  the  first 
day,  there  were,  as  we  understood,  six,  or,  rather,  three  double  ploughs ;  but  it 
was  evident  these  were  not  adapted,  in  point  of  strength,  to  the  stubborn  charac- 
ter of  the  soil,  for  all  of  them  were  broken  or  strained.  Those  subsequently  used 
were  the  common  ploughs  of  the  farm.  The  machine  was  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  miles  per  hour,  or  probably  two  and  three-quarters  miles,  exclusive 
of  stoppages.  Its  motion  was  steady  and  direct ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  under  as 
complete  control,  in  regard  to  stopping  and  backing,  to  an  inch,  as  a  horse,  the 
ploughs  performing  their  part  with  perfect  efficiency,  if  not  with  ease  to  the  men 
who  held  them,  and  who  had  evidently  no  ^iinecure  berth  of  it.  The  furrows 
turned  were  fully  a  foot  in  width,  and  four,  six,  eight,  and  even  ten  inches  in  depth, 
accordingly  as  the  managing  engineer  wished  to  test  the  capability  of  the  machine. 
We  particularly  observed  that  the  furrows,  instead  of  being  turned  over  in  one 
continuous,  unbroken  surface,  which,  in  the  common  ploughing  of  such  land, 
renders  the  harrow  useless  until  the  soil  has  been  mellowed  by  the  atmosphere, 
were,  by  the  quick  action  of  the  ploughs,  broken  up  and  separated,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  whole  body  of  earth  to  the  action  of  the  air.  We  have  no  doubt  that, 
if  necessary,  the  harrows  might  have  been  efficiently  employed  the  next  day ;  for, 
on  pressing  the  soil  with  the  foot,  it  at  once  crumbled  to  pieces.  We  mention 
this  as  of  particular  importance  on  so  adhesive  a  soil  as  the  one  on  which  the  trial 
took  place.  In  conversation  with  several  of  the  farmers  of  the  district,  they  one 
and  all  expressed  their  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ploughs  performed 
their  work.  Some  of  the  older  ones  feared  the  ploughing  "  was  too  deep,"  admit- 
ting, however,  at  the  same  time,  that;  where  the  land-drains  had  been  dug  (which, 
of  course,  were  much  deeper),  they  would  expect  the  best  crops,  either  of  com  or 
roots.  A  delay  of  three  hours  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  a 
piston  belonging  to  the  pump.  This,  however,  was  neatly  repaired  by  a  smith  in 
the  village,  and  the  machine  got  to  work  again  about  four  o'clock. 

Having  thus  given  our  opinion  of  the  work  performed  (in  which  respect,  we 
consider  the  trial  to  have  been  successful),  we  have  the  less  pleasing,  but  not  less 
necessary  task  of  stating  what,  according  to  our  views,  are  the  most  apparent 
defects  of  the  machine.  These  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  mode  of  traction,  which, 
as  applied  when  we  saw  it,  appeared  irregular  and  confused,  rendering  the  ploughs 
very  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  work.  It  struck  us  that  this  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  distance  between  the  tractive  power  and  the  plough ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  length  of  the  traotion-chain,  which  increases  both  the  difficulty  of  hold- 
ing the  plough  and  the  irregularity  of  its  movement.  In  common  ploughing  with 
horses,  it  is  considered  that  the  nearer  the  plough  is  to  the  motive  power,  the 
steadier  and  more  regularly  it  works — on  the  principle  that  the  segment  of  a 
small  circle  is  under  more  complete  control  than  that  of  a  large  one,  the  gyrations 
of  which,  too,  are  wider  when  a  disturbance  takes  place. 

Another  inconvenience  (arising,  we  apprehend,  from  the  same  cause),  is  the 
great  strain  upon  the  men  holding  the  ploughs.  This,  on  such  a  soil  as  that  of 
Wimbish  Hall  Farm,  must  very  soon  exhaust  their  strength.  And  besides,  the 
chains  approaching  so  near  each  other,  are  liable  to  get  entangled,  whilst  the  men 
find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  clear  of  them  and  avoid  an  accident.     They  certainly 
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OQght  to  have  nothing  to  think  of  bnt  the  work  before  them,  which,  with  a  ma- 
chine of  sneh  power,  requires  undivided  attention  ;  and  thjs  cannot  be  given  with 
the  chidns  in  such  close  proJdmitj  to  the  legs  of  the  ploughmen  as  was  the.  case 
on  Wednesday.  Possibly,  this  objection  may  be,  in  some  respect,  modified  with 
the  double  ploughs,  which  allow  more  space  between  each  chain.  Bat  the  former 
objection  holds  equally  good  with  them  as  with  the  single  plough,  being,  at  the 
same  time,  of  double  the  importance  in  regard  to  delay. 

The  Endless  Railway,  unsightly  though  it  be,  performed  its  task  with  perfect 
efficiency,  and  conveyed  the  eight  or  ten  tons'  weight  over  the  land,  without  any 
material  indentation  to  mark  its  pressure.  The  Bteam-engine  was  of  ten-horse 
power ;  but,  with  a  pressure  of  seventy  pounds,  is  equal  to  thirteen-horse.  This 
i^lowed  four  and  one-third  horse  power  to  each  plough,  though  it  was  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  farmers  that  it  would  have  required  five  or  six  horses  to  have  drawn 
a  furrow  of  the  same  width  and  depth  on  the  same  land.  The  engine  consumes 
about  ten  cwt.  of  coals  per  day,  when  at  foil  work ;  and  the  engineer  calculated 
that  it  would  turn  over  eight  acres  of  such  land  as  that  of  Wimbish  Hall  Farm, 
in  the  same  time. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  trial  to  have  been  a  perfectly  successful  one,  and 
that  it  demonstrates,  to  a  certainty,  the  applicability  of  steam,  as  a  motive  power, 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  BoydelPs  machine  had  already  been  tried  with 
success  at  Chelmsford,  Thetford,  and  other  places,  upon  soil  both  of  a  kinder  and 
lighter  texture,  and  that  had  also  been  previously  under  proper  cultivation.  At 
Thetford,  as  we  understand,  with  six  ploughs,  it  turned  over  twenty  acres  per  day, 
and  had  the  whole  power  of  the  engine  been  applied,  it  would  have  completed 
thirty  acres.  It  only  wanted  a  trial  on  such  soil  as  that  at  Wimbish  Hall,  to 
complete  the  series.  We  consider  that  and  the  Thetford  soil  as  the  two  extremes 
of  light  and  heavy  land,  after  cultivating  which  with  success,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  machine  working  well  upon  soils  of  intermediate  texture. 

Whatever  defects,  therefore,  the  machine  may  exhibit  in  this,  its  infancy,  they 
may  scarcely  in.terfere  with  the  question  at  issue,  as  they  will  undoubtedly  be  rec- 
tified as  experience  points  them  out.  *  Certainly,  we  have  advanced  far  enough 
already  to  be  assured  that  steam-ploughing  is  perfectly  practicable.  And  with 
so  many  mechanical  heads  at  work  on  the  subject,  we  confidently  expect,  ere  long, 
to  see  a  perfect  and  simplified  machine,  applicable  to  all  soils,  and  at  least  as 
economical  as  horse-power. — London  Farmerh  Magazine, 


NEW   TEA   ROSE,  SOUVENIR  D'ELIZE.* 

FROM  THB  LONDON  FLORIST. 

This  new  tea  rose,  which  is  very  correctly  represented  in  our  plate  for  this  month, 
is  a  seedling  raised  by  M.  Marest,  Nurseryman,  of  Paris,  and  was  taken  by  our 
artist,  Mr.  Andrews,  from  a  plant  in  the  nursery  of  Standish  &  Noble,  of  Bagshot. 
This  addition  to  our  list  of  tea  roses  is  a  very  desirfible  and  beautiful  one,  fragrant, 
and  quite  hardy,  which  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  rose  growers ; 
for  the  great  failing  in  the  beautiful  section  of  roses  to  which  this  belongs,  is  that 
they  are  rarely  hardy  enough  to  thrive  without  some  protection  during  winter, 
for  which  reason  we  do  not  find  them  so  extensively  grown  as  out-door  plants 
as  they  otherwise  would  be,  and  for  which  their  delicate  shades  of  color  and 
delightful  fragrance  would  render  them  invaluable. 

Standish  £  Noble  pay  great  attention  to  the  introduction  of  new  roses  from 

*  See  Frontispieee. 
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the  continental  gardens,  and  import  annually  all  the  best  new  kinds.  They  hare 
very  kindly  famished  ns  with  a  select  list  of  a  few  good  new  roses,  which  hare 
been  well  proved  in  their  nursery,  and  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  very  accept- 
able to  rose  growers  in  making  additions  to  their  stock. 

•  H.  P.  Yiotor  Tronillard ;  flowers  of  the  deeiMSt  orimson,  foliage  yerj  fine,  and  in  ereiy 
Respect  a  magnificent  rose.  The  entire  stock  of  this  variety  is  in  onr  own  (Messrs. 
Standish  &  Noble's)  hands ;  we  purchased  it  fh>m  the  raiser,  a  gentleman  at 
Angers. 

P.  M.  Madame  Edouard  Oty ;  bright  carmine ;  a  fine  globular  flower. 

H.  P.  Madame  Masson ;  large,  full  flower;  clear  crimson. 

H.  P.  Emperor  Napoleon ;  very  fine,  bright  crimson ;  petals^  velTet-like. 

H.  P.  General  Jacqueminot ;  tirid  red ;  one  of  the  flnest  roses  yet  raised. 

H.  P.  Gloire  de  France ;  large  and  fall ;  crimson  shaded. 

H.  P.  Madame  Place ;  lively  rose  color. 

H.  P.  Colonel  de  Rougemont ;  dear  carmine ;  shaded. 

H,  P.  Madame  Cambaceres ;  rose  color ;  a  charming  flower. 

H.  P.  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre ;  rery  large  flower;  lively  ix>s<d  color. 

H.  P.  Triomphe  de  TExposition ;  bright,  reddish  crimson. 

H.  P.  Lord  Raglan ;  centre,  bright  red :  outer  petals,  purplish. 

fi.  P.  Prince  Noir ;  deep  crimson ;  petals,  like  velvet. 

M.  P.  Salet ;  bright  rose. 

B.  Qloire  de  Dijon ;  pale  flesh  color ;  centre,  yellowish ;  large,  full  flower. 

H.  P.  Jules  Margottin ;  carmine ;  fine,  full  flower ;  very  handsome. 

P.  Nicholas  d'Assas ;  clear  ruse }  very  full ;  finely  imbricated. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  FRUIT  CONVENTIONS. 

BT  THE  IiATB  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

I  AM,  as  you  know,  too  much  of  an  "  old  digger,"  to  attend  political  meetings, 
agricultural  fairs,  or  even  fruit  conventions.  I  am  not  only  a  little  stiff  in  my 
joints,  but  it  makes  me  nervous  and  irritable  to  see  mere  spooters  and  stnmp* 
speechifyers  having  most  of  the  talk  to  themselves  in  such  places,  while  the  honest, 
sensible  men,  who  have  something  to  say,  sit  with  their  months  closed. 

However,  I  am  fond  of  fruit  \  and  as  it  is  plain  that  we  are  to  be  a  g^eat  frail 
country,  and  that  orchards,  good  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  are  to  be  every  land- 
holder's possession  who  cares  enough  for  them  to  plant  the  trees,  I  look  with  a 
little  more  interest  than  common  on  these  fruit  conventions. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  great  deal  of  good  will  grow  out  of  annual 
meetings  of  all  the  most  experienced  fruit  growers  in  the  country.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  among  practical  men  which  never  gets  into  the  books ; 
and  many  a  rough  hand,  who  writes  his  own  name  as  if  he  were  jumping  a  bog 
meadow,  has  picked  up  certain  bits  of  experience  in  his  lifetime,  that  are  worth, 
if  you  can  get  it  out  of  him  by  talking,  a  good  many  more  chapters  than  are  to 
be  found  in  many  current  books  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  quite  natural  that, 
when  such  men  get  together,  they  should  set  each  other  agoing,  if  not  by  set 
speeches,  at  any  rate  by  a  chat  in  the  comer ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  much 
good  is  done  in  this  sort  of  familiar  intercourse  among  brother  cultivators  as  in 
all  others. 

But  when  people  go  to  a  national  or  general  convention,  they  must  not  take 
crab-apples  and  choke  pears  in  their  pockets.  I  mean,  in  plain  English,  that 
they  must  not  go  crammed  full  of  sectional  feelings  and  local  jealousies.  It  is 
very  proper  and  very  praiseworthy  for  me  to  be  fond  of  my  own  horses  and  dogs, 
my  own  cornfields  and  meadows ;  but  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  imagine  them  better 
than  anybody  else's,  and  tell  my  neighbors  so  to  their  faces.    All  sorts  of 
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interooane^  societies,  associations,  and  communities,  are  based  upon  a  spirit  of 
eompramUe ;  that  is,  every  man  gives  up  something  of  his  own  pride  and  selfish- 
ness, in  order  that  the  general  good  may  be  the  gainer  by  it. 

I ''  dig*^  into  this  subject  a  little,  because  I  see  the  absence  of  this  spirit  of  com- 
promise appears  to  have  retarded  a  little  the  onward  march  of  the  fruit  growing 
interest  in  the  convention.  I  say  appears^  for  I  don't  know  that  this  is  really  the 
fSact ;  for  I  am  told  that  the  conventions,  both  at  Buffalo  and  New  York,  were 
both  successful  and  useful  things ;  but  some  of  the  journals,  and  especially  the 
agricultural  papers,  have  fussed  and  fumbled  over  the  meeting  of  these  conven- 
tions, each  giving  a  local  coloring  to  the  matter,  till  they  have  almost  made  it 
appear  that  harmony  is  impossible,  when,  in  fact,  there  is  not  the  least  cause' for 
discord. 

According  to  the  papers.  Western  fruit  growers  can't  meet  with  Eastern  fruit 
growers,  and  Eastern  knowledge  and  experience  are  worth  nothing  in  the  West. 
Softly^  my  friend.    This  may  be  all  very  well  for  editors;  who  wish  to  rally  local 

Earties  and  patronage  round  their  own  presses,  but  it  is  a  hHght-wind  to  your 
iterests,  depend  upon  it.  Exactly  what  you  want  in  convention,  is  to  bring  all 
sorts  of  different  experiences  together — ^the  Boston  man,  who  coaxes  his  half  dozen 
Bartlettfl  in  his  back  yurd  with  guano,  till  he  makes  prize  specimens,  fuid  the  Ohio 
man,  who  gathers  his  apples  from  orchards  that  cover  half  a  township,  and  thinks 
he  is  a  scientific  cultivator.  It  is  exactly  by  getting  all  these  growers  together 
in  convention,  and  comparing  notes,  and  sifting  opinions,  that  you  are  to  get  at 
the  real  kernel  of  the  matter ;  for  there  w  a  kernel  to  every  nut  as  well  as  a  husk. 
Those  who  sit  down  amicably  and  crack  the  nut,  are  very  likely  to  get  at  the  ker- 
nel ;  those  who  wrangle  and  quarrel,  are  very  likely  to  get  only  the  husk. 

Local  patriotism  is  a  good  thing.  I  might  call  it  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
national  edifice ;  for  it  don't  need  any  argum^t  to  prove  that  if  a  man  don't  love 
his  own  family,  neighborhood,  and  State,  he  won't  love  anything  rightly.  But  an 
edifice  is  not  aU  foundation  ;  and  unless  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  are 
contented  that  there  should  also  be  stones  at  the  top.  it  is  easy  to  see  there  can 
be  no  regidar  house.  I  have  been  a  little  amused  witn  this  bubbling-np  of  local 
patriotism  in  various  articles  in  your  journal,  intended  to  be  merely  descriptive  of 
the  productions,  and  the  fertUity  of  certain  sections  of  our  common  country.  A 
writer  in  Vermont  is  certain  that  no  part  of  America  can*  beat  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  for  apples ;  another,  in  Illinois,  is  equally  sure  there  is  no  part  of  the 
Union  equal  to  his  for  the  same  fruit.  One  pomologist,  at  Buffalo,  feels  confident 
that,  all  things  considered,  Buffalo  is  about  the  best  soil  and  climate  in  the  Union 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit ;  whOe  yon,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  claim  to  raise  the 
best  of  everything,  from  Denniston's  famous  Albany  plums  to  PeU's  still  more 
&mons  Nevrtown  Pippins. 

Very  little  hurt  will  come  out  of  this  pleasantry  in  the  right  place.  It  is  only 
chuckling  a  little  over  the  good  things  Providence  has  sent  us.  But  we  must  not 
grow  too  serious  about  it,  and  declare  that  we  of  the  West  can  beat  the  East  in 
orchards,  and  dont  care  to  be  dependent  on  her ;  or  we  of  the  East  have  got  all 
the  science,  and  can  teach  all  the  rest  of  the  nation.  There  is  something  to  learn 
all  round ;  and  if  we  have  learned  all  that  is  to  be  learned  at  home,  and  in  our 
own  heaven-blest  neighborhood,  State,  or  county,  why  then  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  be  learned  by  watching  sharply  what  cultivation  and  cultivators  have 
done  all  over  the  country.  But  this  kind  of  learning  can  only  be  got  at  by  a  little 
forbearance  and^courtesy  towards  others,  and  not  talking  too  large  about  our  own 
breed  of  cattle. 

As  some  of  the  noisiest  of  this  species  of  tin-trumpet  orators  have  pro) 
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gone  off  to  California  since  last  season,  I  suppose  it  will  be  found  easy  for  our 
future  fruit  conventions  to  unite  in  some  plan  of  comfortable,  harmonious  action 
for  the  future.  I  am  the  more  confident  that  this  will  be  the  case,  from  the  spirit 
of  good-will  which  I  see  maintained  in  your  journal,  taking  the  ground  that  a 
genuine  fraternity  of  interests  is  the  only  means  of  bringing  out  all  the  informa- 
tion in  the  country. 

Certainly  it  is  a  pleasant  thought,  that  all  the  leading  fruit  growers  in  the 
country  can  meet  and  fraternize  once  a  year,  bringing  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
the  stores  of  their  experience,  and  the  fruits  of  their  culture,  and  raising  up  a 
pyramid  of ,  knowledge  for  the  general  good.  It  is  so  pleasant  a  thought,  that  I 
will  leave  it  for  your  readers  to  revolve  in  their  minds,  and  see  what  good  may 
come  out  of  it.  Yours,  &c.,  An  Ojld  Diqqbb. 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES,  NO.  9 CABBAGE  AND 

BORECOLE. 

BT  WM.  CHORLTON. 

EvsBTBODY  who  attempts  to  grow  garden  vegetables,  &nd  has  po^ession  of 
only  a  ^'city  lot,"  thinks  of  planting  a  portion  with  Cabbages;  but  the  same 
everybody  does  not  always  cultivate  the  best  varieties,  or  manage  what  they  do 
grow  in  the  best  manner.  Owing  to  either  one  or  both  of  these  mistakes,  they 
have  for  their  trouble  a  product  which,  if  not  positively  unwholesome,  is  far  infe- 
rior in  quality  to  what  may  be  obtained.  A  well-grown  and  good  Cabbage,  when 
rightly  cooked,  is  sweet  flavored,  tender  as  marrow,  and  free  from  all  disagreeable 
or  pungent  odor  or  taste,  and  in  such  state,  if  it  be  not  one  of  the  most  nutritious, 
is  certainly  a  very  acceptable  kitchen  esculcsnt.  In  any  other  condition,  it  is  not 
fit  for  human  food,  being  partly  indigestible,  and  causing  flatulency. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  Cabbage  and  its  allies  have  been  produced  from  a  com- 
paratively worthless  ^lant  found  growing  wild  on  the  sea-shores  of  England,  and 
some  of  the  other  mild  parts  of  Europe.  ''  The  cabbage  tribe,"  says  Loudon,  in 
his  usually  expressive  style,  ''is,  of  all  the  classes  of  cultivated  culinary  vegetables, 
the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  extensive.  The  Brassica  oleracea  l^ing  ex- 
tremely liable  to  sport,  or  run  into  varieties  and  monstrosities,  has,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  the  parent  of  a  numerous  race  of  culinary  productions,  so  very 
various  in  their  habit  and  appearance,  that  to  many  it  may  appear  not  a  little 
extravagant  to  refer  them  to  the  same  origin.  Besides  the  different  sorts  of  white 
and  red  Cabbage,  and  savoys  which  form  the  leaves  into  a  head,  there  are  vari- 
ous sorts  of  Borecoles  which  grow  with  their  leaves  loose  in  the  natural  way,  and 
there  are  several  kinds  of  cauliflower  and  broccoli  which  form  their  stalks  or  flower 
buds  into  a  head.  All  of  these,  with  the  turnip-rooted  Cabbage  and  the  Brussels 
sprouts,  claim  a  common  origin  from  the  single  species  of  Brassica  above  men- 
tioned." Notwithstanding  this  immense  variety,  and  the  extreme  liability  to 
sport,  the  individual  sorts  may  be  kept  perfectly  true  to  character  when  not  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  under  the  influence  of  other  kinds  whilst  in  flower;  consequently, 
where  the  saving  of  seed  is  an  object,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

As  there  is  no  service  to  be  rendered  by  an  extensive  list,  it  is  enough,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  best,  so  as  to  supply  all  the  re- 
quisitions for  culinary  use.     The  following,  therefore,  will  secure  this : — 

Cabbage  or  Close-headed  Varieties,  Small  Early  Jorife.— A  Very  early  kind, 
close-headed,  oval-shaped,  small  size,  and  good  flavo^.  This  and  the  next  men- 
tioned, are  the  best  two  for  the  first  early  crop.    The  seed  should  be  sowed  from 
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the  middle  to  the  last  of  September,  and  the  yoang  plants  protected  through  the 
winter,  as  advised  below.     Plant,  finally,  fifteen  inches  apart. 

Large  Jori&.-^Larger  than  tJie  foregoing,  equally  good,  bat  some  two  weeks 
later.    Plant  oat  eighteen  inches  apart. 

EnfiM  Market, — ^A  good  and  early  sort,  of  very  delicate  flavor,  bat  not  qaite 
so  hardy  as  the  two  last.    Plant  eighteen  inches  asnnder. 

Early  BaUersea.-^A  nice,  roundish-headed  Cabbage,  of  fine  quality,  and  very 
tender  when  well  cooked.    Plant  eighteen  inches  apart. 

Early  Variack, — ^This  sort  does  not  head  as  firm  as  most  others,  but  is  very 
sweet  and  delicious,  and  has  aleo  the  good  property  of  being  fit  for  use  whilst 
quite  young.'  Plant  two  feet  by  eighteen  inches  asunder.  These  three,  last  de- 
scribed, may  be  sown  early  in  February,  in  cold  frames,  and,  when  large  enough, 
planted  into  the  open  ground.  They  will  thas  succeed  the  Eariy  Yorl^  and  con- 
tinue to  head  until  the  savoys  take  their  place  in  the  fall. 

Dwarf  Green  Ourisd  Sai^oy, — The  smallest  of  the  savoy  class,  and  the  best,  in 
all  respects,  for  the  kitchen.  Color,  deep  green,  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  hearty 
which  i^  not  very  compact.  Leaves,  thick,  fleshy,  and  rugose.  If  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  Mar<?h,  according  to  latitude,  this 
sort  will  be  ready  in  September.     Plant  eighteen  inches  asunder. 

Large  Green  Globe  Savoy. — Larger  than  the  preceding,  and  produces  a  much 
closer  head ;  a  good  and  profitable  sort.  Sown  the  middle  of  April,  it  will  be 
good  from  the  beginning  of  October  until  December.     Plant  two  feet  asunder. 

Flat  Dutch,  or  Drum-head. — This  is  the  best  for  winter  keeping.  It  makes  a 
large,  solid,  and  flat  head.  If  sown  the  last  week  in  May,  it  will  be  in  use  from 
November,  and  may  be  preserved  through  the  winter  as  follows :  When  it  is  appre- 
hended that  the  winter  is  going  to  set  in  (but  not  sooner),  dig  up  the  whole,  leave 
the  Toots  and  stems  attached,  but  pull  off  any  decayed  leaves ;.  convey  them  to  a 
dry  spot ;  place  them  nearly  close  together,  with  the  heads  downwards,  on  the 
ground  level,  so  as  to  form  a  bed  about  five  feet  wide.  Outside  of  this,  all  around, 
sink  a  trench,  and  throw  the  soil  taken  out  of  this  (after  breaking  it  up  well  with 
the  spade)  amongst  them,  so  as  to  cover  the  heads  completely,  and  if  the  winter 
be  very  severe,  throw  over  the  top  any  kind  of  litter,  to  keep  out  the  frost.  As 
they  may  be  wanted  for  use,  they  may  be  drawn  out  by  the  stalks,  and  will  be 
found  fresh,  and  as  good  as  when  first  buried.  Where  there  is  the  convenience  of 
an  open  shed  for  this  purpose,  it  is  still  better,  as  the  rains  and  snow  oi  winter 
are  prevented  from  penetrating  the  soil ;  but  if  put  up  in  a  close  cellar,  the  Cab- 
bages are  subject  to  rot,  and  lose  the  proper  flavor. 

Dwarf  Bed  Dutch. — ^The  best  of  the  red  or  purple  kinds.  It  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  in  April ;  afterwards,  planted  out  two  feet  apart,  and  will  bead 
late  in  the  fall.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  blackish-crimson  in  color,  and  pro- 
duees  a  globular,'  compact,  and  solid  head.  The  red  varieties  are  generally  only 
used  for  pickles,  although  some  few  people  boil  them  with  salt  pork,  and  so  make 
a  very  savory,  but  rather  dirty-looking  mess  of  food. 

Borecole,  or  Open-headed  Sorts.  Brues^e  SprouU. — This  variety  is  not  ex- 
actly a  Borecole,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  but  it  may  be  ranked  as  such. 
The  stem  will  rise,  in  good  ground,  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  partially  closed,  flat  crown  of  incurved,  roundish  leaves  (forming  the  head), 
and  on  the  whole  length  of  the  stalk  below,  there  are  numerous  sma41  sprouts 
(like  miniature  cabbages),  that  serve  for  a  second  cutting  after  the  top  has  been 
removed.  The  flavor  is  quite  equal  to  asparagus,  but  the  plant  will  not  bear 
extreme  frost.  If  sown  the  beginning  of  May,  and  afterwards  planted  out  two 
feet  apart,  the  tops  will  be  ready  for  use  daring  the  latter  part  of  M ;'  and  after 
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the  heads  are  used  np,  the  stalks  should  be  dag  oot,  and  planted  close  together 
ID  a  frame,  and  protected  from  the  seyerity  of  winter,  air  and  light  being  admitted 
at  all  farorable  opportonities.  In  this  way,  the  small  huUons  may  be  cat  as  wanted, 
and  will  famish  many  a  good  dish,  far  superior  to  the  cprnmon  dram-head  cabbage. 

Green  OurUd^  or  Siberian  BarecoU  (Scotch  Kale).— A  rery  hardy,  good  flavored, 
and  beaatifally  curled  yariety.  The  head,  when  well  grown,  will  spread  two  feet 
in  diameter.  The  beginning  of  May  is  soon  enough  to  sow  the  seed,  and  the 
plants  may  finally  be  put  oat  two  feet  apart.  The  tops  are  ready  for  use  through 
the  winter,  and,  where  the  climate  is  very  severe,  it  is  best  to  lay  the  plants  down 
in  the  following  manner :  Bemove  the  soil  (about  six  inches  deep)  along  one  side 
of  a  row,  and  close  to  the  stemd ;  afterwards,  bend  them  over  into  this  excavation ; 
they  will  then  lie  sideways,  with  the  roots  firm  in  the  ground,  and  as  they  grow. 
In  opening  the  niext  trench,  ca?er  the  stalks  of  the  former  row  with  the  earth 
taken  out  of  this,  and  so  on  over  the  whole  piece.  Throw  over  the  tops  of  any 
kind  of  clean  haalm,  or  straw,  to  keep  off  the  sun's  rays  when  in  a  frozen  state, 
and  the  heads  may  be  cut  as  wanted. 

Purple  Borecole, — This  is  a  very  hardy  sort,  of  a  dark  purple  color.  In  other 
respects,  similar  to  the  above,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Turnip-rooted  Borecole, — The  stems  of  this  variety  have  the  peculiar  property 
of  swelling  out  laterally,  and  forming  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  turnip.  AH  parts 
of  the  plant  are  good  as  food,  excepting  the  nndergroond  roots.  It  answers  the 
doable  capacity  of  turnip  and  borecole,  and  ought  to  be  more  generally  cultivated. 
Treated  as  the  above — only  planted  some  sixteen  inches  doser-^it  will  be  service- 
able at  the  same  time. 

All  the  Cabbage  tribe  will  do  tolerably  well  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  bat  are 
more  profitable,  and  of  much  better  quality,  when  liberally  supplied  with  fertilizing 
material.  A  fresh  and  somewhat  strong,  turfy  loam,  deeply  worked,  and  well 
drained,  with  plenty  of  barnyard  manure,  or  the  next  best  substitute,  decayed 
leaves  or  swamp  muck  mixed  with  guano,  will  invariably  bring  the  greatest  profits, 
and  give  the  most  satisilEbction.  When  well  cared  for^  there  is  no  crop  that  pays 
better  for  the  market  gardener,  while,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  only  a  meagre 
return.  So  much  is  the  difference,  in  this  respect,  that  one  person  will  realize 
over  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre,  while  another  will  not  get  more  than  fifty. 

Those  kinds  which  are  advised  to  be  sown  •in  September  for  the  first  early  crop, 
will  require  protection  in  winter.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  pricking  out  the 
young  plants  four  inches  apart,  in  a  cold  frame  with  glass  sashes,  or  a  framing  of 
boards  and  shutters.  Whichever  may  be  used,  be  careful  to  give  abundance  of 
air  at  all  favorable  opportunities,  but  keep  close,  and  in  the  dark,  at  all  times 
when  the  frost  is  very  intense,  and  the  atmosphere  bright  and  clear.  The  sun's 
rays  striking  immediately  upon  the  frosted  plants,  causes  sadden  thaw,  and  often 
kills  them.  When  the  fall  sowing  has  not  been  attended  to,  the  seed  may  be  sown 
early  in  February,  on  a  slight  hotbed,  and  treated  as  recommended  for  cauliflowers 
in  a  former  article,  which  see. 

The  insect  which 'infests  the  Cabbage,  is  the^y — a  minute  beetle,  that  jumps 
like  a  flea.  It  attacks  the  plants  in  the  seed  leaf,  and  continues  its  ravages  until 
they  attain  a  considerable  size.  In  hot  and  dry  weathw,  in  the  summer  time,  it 
is  most  abundant  and  destructive,  but  does  little  harm  during  the  cool  season,  or 
when  rain  is  abundant.  The  best  preventive  which  I  have  found  out,  is  a  dusting 
of  caustic  lime,  wood  ashes,  or  a  light  sprinkling  of  guano,  when  the  dew  is  on 
the  leaves.  In  some  poor  or  long-worked  soil,  the  roots  and  tops  become  infested 
with  a  fflaucoui,  green  Aph%$,  which  congregates  together  very  numeroasly.  This 
may  be  prevented,  at  the  roots,  by  dipping  them  in  powdered  lime  before  being 


planted ;  and  a  dasting  of  the  same  over  the  leaTes  will  soon  banish  them  above 
gronnd.  There  is  also  an  ashy-gray  caterpillar  (the  heet  worm  of  the  Cabbage), 
tiiat  eats  throagh  the  stems  immediately  below  the  snrface,  and  which  will  some- 
times  min  a  whole  stock  of  plants  when  in  the  most  promising  condition.  In 
some  localities,  this  is  the  most  formidable  pest  with  which  we  have  to  contend, 
as  it  works  ont  of  sight,  and  can  travel  sufficiently  under  ground  to  be  nnper- 
ceiyed.  When  the  plants  begin  to  wilt  nnder  the  inflnenee  of  light,  examine  the 
base,  and  it  will  soon  be  yerified,  if  the  iojory  is  from  this  cause.  If  so,  where  it 
is  applicable,  give  a  good  soaking  of  strong  lime-water  around  the  base  of  each« 
and  where  the  plot  is  too  large  for  this  method,  drop  a  little  lime  around  the 
plant,  before  rain,  if  possible,  that  the  caustic  properties  may  wash  down ;  for,  it 
IS  only  in  such  state  that  it  will  do  any  good.  The  most  effectual  plan,  however, 
is  to  apply  a  liberal  dressing  of  lime  when  the  ground  is  being  worked,  which  will 
destroy  not  only  the  eggs  of  this,  but  of  many  other  insects,  if  they  be  deposited 
there.  Few  people  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  good  effects  of  lime,  applied  in  this 
way,  for  ridding  the  ground  of  insects ;  but  remember  that  it  should  be  turned 
in  immediately  after  being  spread,  or  it  soon  becomes  neutralized,  and  of  noser- 
vice  for  this  purpose. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

BT  THOMAS  BiCEHAN,  OERMANTOWN,  PA. 

Tour  correspondent,  "0.  Legg,  M.  P.,"  has  a  note  in  your  July  number,  in 
reference  to  Longworth's  Prolific  Strawberry,  in  which  he  hesitates  whether  or 
not  "  tp  accuse  nurserymen  of  dishonesty  and  stupidity,"  because  plants  he  bought 
for  the  above  from  the  Clifton  Nurseries,  bore  all  pistillate  flowers.  I  can  lend 
him  a  circumstance  to  aid  him  in  deciding.  During  the  height  of  the  "  straw- 
berry war,"  my  friend,  Mr.  Longworth,  o&red  to  give  me  a  handsome  sum  if  I 
could  convince  him  that  a  hermaphrodite  variety  could  be  made  to  produce  pistil- 
late flowers,  and  suggested  that  I  should  take  his  "  Prolific"  for  the  experiment, 
as  it  was  a  kind  he  could  readily  distinguish  by  the  foliag^.  I  did  so,  and  took- 
plants  procured  directly  from  his  own  garden,  to  insure  their  accuracy,  and  on 
which,  by  the  by,  our  Fruit  Committee  founded  their  report  to  our  Society,  after 
an  examination  of  these  very  plants  as  the  veritable  "  Prolific."  To  avoid  the 
possibility  of  mistakes,  I  potted  the  plants  myself,  and  attended  to  them,  daily, 
till  they  flowered,  which  many  of  them  did,  in  pistillate  form.  I  sent  specimens 
to  Mr.  Longworth  at  once — plant,  flowers,  and  all — and  received  word,  in  reply, 
that  a  committee  of  the  Society  had  pronounced  \i  n<4  to  he  the  true  Prolific, 
Since  this,  I  have  taken  very  little  part  in  the  **  strawberry  question,"  considering 
that  my  reputation  for  accuracy  was  in  danger  of  being  injuriously  trifled  with. 
Now  that  the  heat  of  controversy  has  passed  away,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  find 
the  views  I  was  so  bitterly  assailed  for  maintaining  so  extensively,  strengthening 
themselves.  If  your  correspondent  is  desirous  of  understanding  all  the  bearings 
of  this  subject,  I  would  recommend  to  his  perusal  a  paper  on  the  "  strawberry 
question,"  by  Jas.  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  Society  for  1854,  which,  though  written  by  the  coadjutor  of  one  of 
my  most  strenuous  opponents.  Dr.  Warder,  contains  "my  sentiments  exactly." 

In  case  your  correspondent  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  perusal  of  this 
document  entire,  I  beg  permission  to  make  a  small  extract  for  his  information : — 
jl       *'  Now,  these  characters  (stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower)  of  Fragaria   jft 
wi    (the  Strawberry)  are  normal  and  positive,  though  not  constant ;  they  are  essential    & 
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to  the  genas,  not  permanent  in  the  indiTidnal.  *  *  Yarlons  causes  (unknown 
to  science)  are  constantly  occurring  to  produce  imperfections  and  modifications 
in  the  Several  parts  of  plants ;  striking  variations  from  normal  conditions  are  fre- 
quently, indeed,  so  often  repeated,  as  to  auume  the  appearance  of  permanent  charac- 
ters. *  *■  Transformation,  as  well  as  the  entire  suppression  of  pistils,  is  also 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Pistils  (says  Balfour)  are  sometimes  changed  to  stamens, 
and  bear  pollen.  *  *  Cultivators  and  other  observers  of  vanations  from  the 
normal  condition  in  the  Strawberry  blossom,  have  described  the  plant  itself  as 
therefore  dioBcions.  These  descriptions  convey  a  notion  entirely  at  variance  with 
all  previous  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  genus,  and  not  only  so,  but  really 
contrary  to  their  own  observations  of  the  plant  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  certain, 
beyond  controversy,  that  the  natural  character  of  the  perfect  Strawberry  blossom 
is  hermaphrodite.  Any  departure  from  this  original  typical  form  must  be  regarded 
as  casual  degeneracies,  and  by  no  means  as  constant.  The  more  recent  advo- 
cates of  the  theory,  have  claimed  for  it  too  much ;  that  is,  they  have  asserted  that 
these  abnormalities  are  fixed  and  permanent,  natural  and  transmissible." 

When  the  above  was  written,  the  author  was  evidently  opposing  some  one  whom 
he  believed  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Strawberry  blossom  with 
imperfect  sexual  characters.  But  as  no  such  persons  ''  came  out"  in  the  contro- 
versy, it  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Longworth  and  the 
*'few  who  have  claimed  too  much,"  both  **  Eastern  cultivators"  and  "  Cincinnati" 
are  of  the  same  mind  after  all. 


INSECTS,  NO.    2.— ILLUSTRATED. 

BY  J.  BTAUFFEB,  MOUNT  JOT,  PA. 

Though  the  insects  under  consideration  in  this  article  haTe  been  well  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  Agricultural  Patent  Office  Report  for  1864«  I  nevertheless 
copy  from  my  own  drawings  and  observations,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  your 
readers  who  may  not  be  in  possession  of  said  report. 

Cat  No.  I  represents  the  iBgeria  exitiosa  of  Say,  or  Peach-tree  Borer. 

The  family  iBgerids,  or  the  Sesiades  of  LatreiUe,  are  interesting,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  connected  with  their  natural  situation  among  Lepidopte- 
rons  tribes,  and  their  great  resemblance  to  various  Himenoptera  and  Diptera^ 
owing  to  the  elongate  form  of  the  body,  and  the  transparency  of  the  wings. 

In  their  habits  and  transformations,  they  approach  the  Cossus  among  the  Hepia- 
lidee,  while  the  wings  and  antennss  have  a  close  analogy  to  «ome  of  the  clear- winged 
SphingidflB. 

About  the  16th  of  July,  by  examining  the  gummy  exudation  at  the  base  of 
peach-trees,  you  will  often  find  an  oblong,  oval  body  like  fine  tan ;  this  is  the 
cocoon,  made  from  the  di^yris  of  the  bark,  which  incloses  the  chrysalis  and  young 
j£geria.  Place  this  cocoon  in  a  box — ^not  too  oloee-^and,  in  about  nine  days 
thereafter,  yon  may  witness,  as  I  have,  the  mode  of  egress  firom  its  double  con- 
finement. The  chrysalis,  or  shell,  surrounding  the  insect,  is  furnished  with  trans- 
verse rows  of  short,  somewhat  curved  teeth  on  the  abdominal  segments,  by  means 
of  which  it  wriggles  its  body  forward  (screw  fashion)  till  two-thirds  out  of  the 
cocoon,  when  it  speedily  splits  into  three  segments,  through  which  opening  the 
insect  escapes.  Moist  and  rather  feeble  at  first,  in  less  than  five  minutes  it  acquires 
all  its  strength  and  activity,  and  is  then  truly  beautiful  to  behold,  in  its  pristine 
and  perfection.  The  female  (A)  has  the  anterior  wings  covered  with  a 
velvety,  bine-black  ooat,  as  also  its  body,  except  a  broad,  yellow  ring.    The  male 
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(B)  has  both  pair  of  wings  transparent^  yellow  markings  on  the  thorax,  and  collar 
and  narrow  rings  on  the  abdomen. 
Both  are  of  a  wasp-like  appearance. 
To  witness  the  transformation,  af- 
fords food  for  contemiHation,  and 
imparts  a  usefal  lesson. 

The  larva  of  this  beantifnl  bnt 
pemicioQS  insect,  is  a  naked  grab, 
found  imbedded  in  the  trank  and 
roots  of  the  peach  and  other  allied 
trees,  which  it  often  girdles  and  de- 
stroys ;  hence  its  specific  name  exi- 
tiosa,  given  by  Mr.  /Sby,  who  first 
desoribned  it  in  Vol.  III.  Joum, 
Acad,  Nat.  Set.,  Philadelphia.     It 
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has  six  pectoral,  eight  ventral,  and  two  anal  feet;  sixteen  altogether.  Fig.  1  is 
the  cocoon  and  chrysalis  after  the  insect  has  made  its  exit.  Fig.  2,  the  grab,  or 
larva.     The  sparred  tiffia,  and  male  (B)  and  female  (A)  heads,  are  also  fignred. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  valuable  **  Treatise  on  the  Insects  of  New  England  injarioas 
to  Vegetation,"  recommends  the  following  remedy : — 

"  Remove  the  earth  around  the  base  of  the  tree ;  crush  and  destroy  the  cocoons 
and  borers  which  may  be  found  in  it  and  under  the  bark ;  cover  the  wounded 
parts  with  the  common  clay  composition,  and  surround  the  trunk  with  a  strip  of 
sheathing  paper  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  which  should  extend  two  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  soil,  and  be  secured  with  strings  of  matting  above.  Fresh  mortar 
should  then  be  placed  around  the  root,  so  as  to  confine  the  paper,  and  prevent 
access  beneath  it ;  and  the  remaining  cavity  may  be  filled  with  new  or  unexhausted 
loam.  The  operation  should  be  performed  in  the  spring,  or  during  the  month  of 
June.  In  winter,  the  strings  may  be  removed,  and,  the  following  spring,  the  trees 
should  again  be  examined  for  any  borers  that  may  have  escaped  search  before,  and 
the  protecting  applications  should  be  renewed."  Go&l-ashes,  placed  around  the 
trunks,  in  the  cavities,  instead  of  mortar,  is  found  usefhl,  and  also  recommended. 

On  examining  the  gummy  exudation  at  the  base  of  a  young  peach-tree,  I  found 
maggot-like  white  worms  imbedded  in  the  bark.  Fig.  1,  natural  size.  Under 
the  lens.  Fig.  2.  It  has  a  pearly-white,  trans- 
parent color ;  along  the  back,  an  opaque,  white  Cut  No.  2. 
line.  The  first  three  rings  have  faint  ochrous  !^29HB5S8(P^^j^^j3BI 
markings ;  the  head  is  of  a  long,  rounded,  cone-  EBB^^^^^^^MI^^B 
like  shape ;  jaws,  short,  but  strong ;  no  signs  of  ■BBhhBHHHBIBIh 
legs.     There  is  a  small  black  bug  often  found, 

in  spring,  among  the  roots  of  peach  and  other  fruit-trees ;  a  species  of  Saperda, 
perhaps..  The  larvss  are  also  borers,  bnt  I  am  not  certain  that  the  above  is  the 
larva,  from  want  of  sufficient  evidence. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  ACHIMENES. 

BY  RICHARD  REES,  GARDENER  TO  LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  00.,  NAPIERSVILLE,  ILL. 

I  WOULD  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  this  most  beautiful  plant  (the 
Achimenes),  of  which  there  are  many  sorts,  viz :  Patens  coccinea,  Rosea  grandi- 
flora,  Longiflora,  &c.  To  grow  them  to  perfection,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare 
a  place  suitable  for  their  reception ;  those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  hot- 
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house,  may  prepare  a  hotbed  for  a  one-light  frame,  or  moi;e,  with  a  temperature 
of  not  less  than  60^.  Make  a  compost  of  one-half  sand,  and  the  other  half  leaf 
mould,  with  a  small  qnantity  of  peat  mixed  together ;  let  the  pots  be  well  drained 
with  charcoal ;  fill  the  pots  within  two  inches  of  the  top  with  compost ;  place  the 
roots  around  the  sides  of  the  pot  (one  inch  apart),  and  then  cover  them  with  one 
inch  of  soil.  The  bed  being  ready,  place  the  potd  on  the  surface,  or,  if  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  bed  being  too  hot,  plunge  them  up  to  their  rims ;  give  them  a 
gentle  watering  with  a  fine  watering*pot,  put  on  your  lights,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
the  plants  will  be  up.  When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  they  must  be  pot- 
ted ofif  singly,  with  the  same  drainage  as  above  mentioned ;  keep  up  a  regular 
degree  of  heat  by  the  application  of  hot  dung  lining  a  long  time,  shifting  your 
plants,  as  often  as  they  need  it,  into  larger  pots ;  syringe  them  once  a  day,  and 
shade  them  immediately,  if  necessary,  from  the  scorching  sun,  as  shade,  moisture, 
and  heat,  are  the  most  essential  points  required  to  bring  this  most  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  tropics  to  perfection.  With  this  treatment,  they  will  show  signs  of 
flowering  very  early,  at  which  time  they  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  or 
window,  there  to  mingle  with  other  plants,  and  enjoy  the  sun  and  air  freely. 


THE   ATMOSPHERE. 

BY  JOHN  WATSON,  GARDENER,  WEST  FARMS,  WEST  CHESTER  CO.,  N.  T. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  was  delighted  with  the  communieation  of  your  friend  "  S,"  in  the 
July  number,  and  I  trust  that  no  consideration  will  deter  him  from  giving  a  further 
account  of  his  experience,  no  matter  how  anomalous  the  facts  may  appear.  Such 
articles  must  be  interesting  to  all,  and  especially  so  to  the  young  ganiener,  tend- 
ing, as  they  do,  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  prevent  those  ewrly-formed 
prejudices  so  difiScult  to  eradicate,  and  so  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  horti- 
culture. But,  apropos  to  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  and  in  support  of 
his  opinion,  that  the  atmosphere  is  the  storehouse  from  which  plants  are  fed,  allow 
me  to  record  a  very  striking  circumstance  with  which  I  have  long  been  familiar. 

An  old  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  in  Scotland,  is  possessed  of  a  relic  in  the 
shape  of  a  scarlet  geranium,  which  has  been  the  pride  of  her  parlor  window  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  I  Eve^r  day  during  that  long  period,  it  has  received  its 
customary  cup  of  cold  spring  water,  and  every  summer,  without  further  care,  it 
blooms,  and  has  bloomed,  most  abundantly.  But  stranger  still,  and  more  to  the 
point,  is  the  fact  known  to  all  the  neighbors,  and  attested  to  by  the  lady  herself, 
that  the  plant  of  which  I  write  has  stood  in  the  same  pot  and  in  the  same  soil ! 
ever  since  it  came  into  her  possession.  In  childhood,  I  have  stood  at  the  old 
lady's  window,  and  wondered  how  the  shining  beauty  could  livci  and  grow,  and 
blossom,  in  the  hard,  dry  earth,  that  seemed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
antique  vessel  which  contained  it;  and  since  I  have  become  a  gardener,  the 
memory  of  the  old  geranium  has  done  much  to  mould  my  ideas  of  the  natural 
requirements  of  plants,  and  to  convince  me  that  however  important  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  soil  may  be,  they  are  not,  by  any  means,  ''the  chief  good." 

With  trifling  exceptions,  one  plain  mixture  of  porous  earth  is  all  I  have  ever 
used  in  potting,  varying  it  simply  by  adding  or  withholding  manure  according  as 
the  plant  is  or  is  not  a  rapid  grower,  and  I  find  it  to  answer  the  purpose  completely. 

Trusting  that  some  of  our  experienced  and  **  knowing  ones"  will  no  longer  hide 
their  candle  under  a  bushel,  but,  like  friend  **  S,"  come  forth  cheerfully  to  aid  in 
the  world's  progress,  I  am,  &c. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  correspondent  again. — Ed.] 


BXVIEW, 


S  V  I  E  W. 


VHioi  and  Cottages.  A  Series  of  Designs,  prepared  for  Execution  in  the  United 
States.  By  Calvbbt  Vaux,  Architect  (late  Downing  &  Vaux),  New  York, 
1857.     Second  notice. 

HAViNa,  last  month,  given  a  favorable  opinion  of  this  elaborate  work,  we  pro- 
ceed to  select  from  its  illnstrations  two  drawings  of  houses,  which'  appear  to  be 
about  a  fair  exhibition  of  its  contents  in  this  particular.    The  first,  is 

Design  No.  16. — Piotareaqne  Square  House. 


Perspective  View. 

"  This  honse,  which  is  the  property  of  Mr.  David  Moore,  of  Newburgh,  was 
planned  for  another  party,  in  the  first  instance,  and  was  partly  executed  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  to  be  very  simply  and  economically  finished.  It  was  commenced 
without  any  intention  of  constructing  the  dormer-windows,  the  projecting  hoods, 
or  the  covered  balcony  over  the  lower  bay — all  of  which,  as  may  be  seen  on  refer- 
ence to  the  sketch,  help  materially  to  give  individuality  and  completeness  to  the 
design.  The  main  outline  of  the  plan  is  a  simple  parallelogram,  without  any 
break  in  the  walls,  and  the  study  may  therefore  be  interesting  to  those  who  like  a 
generally  picturesque  effect  in  a  house,  but  who  wish  to  avoid  irregularities  in  the 
internal  arrangement,  or  uneconomical  projections  in  carrying  up  the  brick-work. 
During  the  progress  of  the  work  the  building  changed  hands,  and  came  into  the 
possession  of  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Moore,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, the  design  was  improved  in  many  important  points.  The  additions  already 
referred  to  were  made,  another  bay-window  was  introduced,  the  roof  to  the  veranda, 
also,  was  carved,  and  finished  with  a  balustrade." 
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Further  description  of  interest  will  give  a  more  "correct  impression  of  the  inte- 
rior, but  our  space  does  not  adniit  the  whole.  The  cost  without  mantles,  range, 
or  grates,  was  about  $12,000. 

Design  No.  12. — ^A  Sjnnmetrical  Coimtry  House. 


WILLIAMS  DEL 


Perspective  View. 


"  This  design  was  prepared  and  executed  for  Mr.  W.  L.  Findlay,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newburgh,  with  the  exception  of  the  ventilating  turret,  which  was  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  me  at  the  time  the  building  was  erected.  This  prominent  feature 
has  not,  however,  yet  been  carried  into  execution  ;  still,  it  really  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  design,  and  as  the  composition  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  unfairly 
represented  without  it,  it  is  introduced  in  the  sketch.  It  can  be  added,  at  any 
time,  for  $T0  or  $80.  There  were  some  special  requirements  made  by  the  pro- 
prietor, in  this  instance,  that  are,  perhaps,  with  some  readers,  calculated  to  give 
additional  interest  to  this  plan.  i?he  house,  during  the  summer  months,  was  to 
be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Southern  house;  ample  circulation  of  air  was 
to  be  provided,  with  plenty  of  veranda  space ;  a^  a  cool,  open  arrangement  of 
rooms  was  especially  asked  for,  as  the  house  would  be  required  to  accommodate 
agreeably  many  residents  and  visitors  during  the  hot  weather.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plan  was  to  be  so  arranged  that,  during  the  colder  part  of  the  year,  the 
house  should  be  suited  to  the  changed  needs  of  its  fewer  inmates ;  for  it  was  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Findlay  to  occupy  his  residence  all  the  year  round.  A  com- 
pletely fitted  up  and  somewhat  decorative  principal  floor,  was  also  a  point  of  im- 
portance with  the  proprietor,  who  did  not  propose  to  expend  any  large  amount  on 
his  house,  and  whose  instructions  were  for  rooms  of  but  moderate  size,  and  for  a 
basement  kitchen,  so  as  to  avoid  the  extra  expense  of  a  kitchen  wing.  In  the 
plan,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  brick  porch,  connecting  two  verandas,  and  form- 
ing with  them  one  continuous  piazza,  opens  on  to  the  principal  hall,  which  is  14 
by  18.  This  hall  communicates,  by  sliding  doors,  with  the  drawing-room  on  one 
side,  and  the  dining-room  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  rooms  has  a  bay-window 
at  the  end  opposite  the  hall  entrance,  and  thus,  when  the  doors  are  thrown 
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in  summer,  an  agreeable  vi&ta  effect  is  produced,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  is 
provided  for.  The  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  traversed  by  a  lights  ornamental,  open, 
arched  screen,  which  is  introduced  so  as  to  give  a  definite  character  to  a  passage- 
way, or  vestibule,  as  shown  on  the  plan.  Beyond  this  arched  sc^en  is  an  entrance, 
with  sliding-doors,  to  the  library,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  latter  room  is  a 
large,  square  bay-window,  with  open  screen-work  and  seat  in  connection  with  it. 
Thus  another  extensive  vista  is  obtained,  in  summer  evenings,  through  the  house 
in  this  direction,  and  when  the  doors  are  open,  any  one  sitting  in  the  library  bay 
can  see  the  river  view  framed,  as  it  were,  in  the  outer  arch  of  the  porch.  A  little 
boudoir,  or  ladies'  morning-room,  with  a  private  veranda  entirely  shaded  during 
the  whole  of  the  forenoon,  is  planned  close  to  this  library  and  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  a  similar  space  is  inclosed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  for  water- 
closet  and  pantry,  which  has  a  lift  in  connection  with  the  floor  below.  It  will 
thus  be  seen,  by  an  inspection  of  the  plan,  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
have  a  more  airy  and  open  arrangement  for  summer ;  for,  standing  in  the  hall 
when  the  rooms  are  thrown  open,  one  can  see  clear  through  the  house,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west ;  and  the  porch,  hall,  vestibule,  library,  dining-room,  draw- 
ing-room, and  veranda,  are  converted,  as  it  were,  into  one  connected  apartment. 
All  idea  of  the  moderate  size  of  the  single-rooms  (the  largest  of  which  is  but  18 
by  20),  is  thus  done  away  with,  and  the  house  necessarily  seems  roomy,  open,  and 
ample  in  its  accommodation. 

''  So  much  for  the  summer  arrangement.  In  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
first  step  should  be  to  inclose  the  arches  of  the  porch  with  glazed  frames,  and  the 
next,  to  close  the  sliding  doors  for  the  season,  entering,  in  future,  each  of  the 
separate  rooms  from  the  ordinary-sized  doors  which  are  provided  to  each  of  the 
principal  apartments  for  this  purpose ;  the  library  being  approached  through  a 
book-case  door,  already  illustrated  and  described  in  the  opening  chapter.  The 
furnace  may  then  be  started,  and  the  house  will  be  found  to  be  a  warm  winter 
house,  suited  to  a  severe  climate.  All  the  thorough  draughts  are  shut  off,  and 
the  separate  rooms  are  small,  readily  warmed,  and  easy  of  access  from  the  cham- 
bers! The  bedroom  ioor  in  this  house  contains  an  upper  hall,  lighted  by  a  sky- 
light, four  full-sized  bedrooms,  a  dressing-room,  and  a  bath-room,  with  water-closet. 
Tiie  attic  contains  two  spare  bedrooms,  shut  off  entirely  from  the  apartments  for 
domestics,  on  the  same  floor,  and  it  also  provides  an  open  hall,  two  servants'  bed- 
rooms, a  garret,  and  lumber-room. 

"  In  the  basement  will  be  found  the  kitchen,  wash-room,  milk-room,  furnace- 
room,  and  cellars.  The  carpenter's  and  mason's  contracts  for  this  house  were 
taken  at  $7,230,  and  the  painter's,  and  plumber's,  and  decorator's  accounts,  with 
some  ornamental  ceilings,  and  other  carpenter's  work  inside  the  house,  not  con- 
templated in  the  original  contract,  made  the  amount  expended,  and  on  which  five 
per  cent,  (architect's  commission)  was  charged,  $9,326  51." 

Design  for  a  partially  inclosed  Veranda The  work  is  very  prettily  embellished 

with  vignettes  and  tail-pieces  appropriate  to  the  topics  discussed.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  can  select  a  better  one  than  the  following : — 

"The  vignette  shows  a  design  for  partially  inclosing  a  veranda  which  was 
made  for  J.  J.  Monell,  Esq.  The  country  house  to  which  it  belongs  is  planned 
on  a  side  hill  overlooking  a  picturesque  glen ;  and  the  kitchen  in  the  basement 
being,  in  consequence,  entirely  out  of  ground  in  the  rear  facing  the  garden,  these 
offices  were  somewhat  too  freely  exposed  to  view  from  the  ornamental  grounds  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  house.  The  simple  plan  here  sketched  was,  therefore,  made  and 
carried  out ;  and  as  the  vines  (already  grown  over  the  old  supporting-posts)  were 
trained  to  the  new  trellis-work,  and  showed  to  even  better  advantage  than  before, 
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no  harm  wsg  done  in  this  respect,  while  a  greater  degree  of  priyacy  was  certainly 
arriyed  at  with  bat  little  sacrifice  of  light.    The  sketch  is  introdaced  as  similar 

cases  often  ocpar,  and 
a  little  ingennity  can 
readily  arrange  new 
rarieties  of  pattern 
to  embody  the  same 
general  idea.^ 

With  these  illns- 
l^rations  to  ^complete 
oor  notice,  we  con- 
clude oar  remarks  on 
a  work  which  exhibits 
moch  careful  study 
and  thought,  and  one 
that  cannot  fail  to  do 
credit  to  the  author, 
who  will  be  the  means 
of  embellishing  many 
an  American  site. 


Design  for  a  partially  inclosed  Veranda. 


Dr.  Grat's  First  LuflOHS  nr  Botaitt. — "Hie  London  Athenattm,  which  neyer  spares  a  fling  at 
American  authorship  when  it  dares  to  be  caustic,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  author  as 
"  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  sensible  cultiyators  of  botanical  science  now  living,'^  and 
**  the  most  distinguished  botanist  of  the  United  States. "  Of  the  book :  *'  We  cordially  recom- 
mend these  Lessons  in  Botany  as  the  best  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  that  charming  science." 


Tbkbs,  akd  thkr  Usbb. — ^That  dear  old  periodical,  the  North  American  Review,  astonishes 
the  world,  every  three  or  four  months,  with  news  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  in  which  all 
that  is  known  is  ignored.    We  beg  to  place  8id»  by  side  the  following : — 


From  the  North  American  Review,  July,  1857. 

**  The  translation  of  Michauz's  great  work 
has  quite  disappeared.  NuttalPs  valuable 
Supplement  to  Michaux  (a  most  curious  monu- 
ment of  persevering  zeal  and  enterprise)  is 
now  exceedingly  rare,  &c.  &c.  &e.'* 


From  the  Horticulturist,  September,  1857. 

The  translation  of  Michaux^s  great  work 
has  just  reached  its  fourth  American  edition. 
Nuttall's  valuable  Supplement  is  now  pub- 
lished with  Michaux,  and  sells  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  manufactured* 


A  Scottish  Pavst  Society  holds  regular  exhibitions,  and  gives  premiums  with  all  the 
gravity  of  more  important  concerns.  Pot  culture  under  glass  is  the  most  certain  means  of 
bringing  out  the  many  fine  points  of  the  Pansy  ;  smoothness  is  one  great  desideratum,  size 
being  the  last  point.  Average-sized  bloom,  colors  bright,  and  well  defined,  of  perfect  shape, 
edge,  and  smoothness,  are  the  considerations  with  the  Judges.  A  Royal  National  Tulip  Show 
is  also  an  English  attraction.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  were  distributed  as  prizes 
at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Grand  Floral  Exhibition. 
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MoTBTimE  FOR  Obohidaoeoub  Plants — The  Gsrdener^s  Ohronide  notices  the 
following  enrioas  Bpecnlation :  ''  We  observe  in  a  late  number  of  the  Revue  H<niU 
cole^  a  statement  by  Mons.  Dnchartre  that  Orchidaceons  epiphytes  are  incapable 
of  feeding  upon  moisCnre  suspended  in  the  air  as  invisible  vapor.  He  says  i\At 
experiment  has  satisfied  him  that  this  common  idea  is  completely  erroneous,  and 
that  they  feed  wholly  upon  the  mere  water  which,  in  a  fluid  state,  comes  in  con- 
tacit  with  t^ir  leaves  and  roots.  A  damp  atmosphere,  aooording  to  this  observer, 
fhmishes  absolutely  nothing  in  the  shape  of  fbod,  and  can  have  no  effect  upon 
them,  except  diminishing  perspiration,  which  might  be  excessive  if  the  air  in 
which  they  live  were  to  become  too  dry. 

"M.  Dnchartre  asserts  that  copious  watering  and  syringing,  especially  upon 
the  roots,  are  what  such  orchids  want  In  their  natural  situations,  they  receive 
it  abundantly  in  the  form  of  rain ;  and  in  our  houses  they  must  also  have  it,  if 
they  are  to  thrive.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  detailed  experiments  which 
have  led  to  these  conclusions,  in  the  justice  of  which  we  are  not  at  present  pre- 
pared to  acquiesce.  The  statement  is,  however,  important,  and  cultivators  should 
look  to  it.  Maybe  it  throws  some  light  upon  the  mysterious  disease  that  has 
appeared  jn  our  orchid  bouses  of  late.  While,  however,  we  pause  to  hear  more 
of  M.  Dnchartre,  we  admit  at  once  that  the  skin  of  orchids  is  much  in  need  of 
very  careful  examination.  What,  for  example,  are  the  innumerable  papillfls  (one 
to  each  cell)  which  characterize  the  upper  surfoee  of  the  leaves  of  such  plants  as 
phalenopsis  ?" 

HTBR1DTZIM0.  LoBB  BA00N.--There  is  no  evidence  that  hybridization  (or  cross- 
ing the  sexes  of  plants  of  the  same  genera  together,  to  produce  new  varieties  in 
the  progeny)  was  known  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  although  grafting  and  inarch- 
ing was  commonly  known  and  practised,  by  the  Romans  at  least  On  the  con- 
trary, that  great  philosopher,  Lord  Bacon,  informs  us  that  the  "compounding 
or  mixture  of  kinds  of  plants  is  not  found  out,  which,  nevertheless,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, is  more  at  command  than  that  of  living  creatures ;  wherefore,  it  was  one  of 
the  mo$i  notable  experiments  touching  plants  to  find  it  out,  for  so  you  may  yet  have 
great  variety  of  new  fruits  and  flowers  yei  unknown.^^  Quite  right,  as  we  of  this 
generation  know  full  well ;  and  we  see  how  clearly  he  foresaw  (two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago)  the  results  which  would  follow  the  "  notable  experiments''  be  sug- 
gested ;  ''for,"  added  he,  ''grafting  does  it  not ;  that  mendeth  the  fruit,  or  doubleth 
the  flowers,  but  it  hath  not  the  power  to  make  a  new  kind,  for  the  scion  overrnleth 
the  stock.'' 

A  new  Thinob  whtch  Evkbybodt  ought  to  Enow.— -A  quart  of  peas,  sown 
in  a  shallow  box  fifteen  inches  wide  by  eighteen  long,  at  an^  time  of  the  year, 
and  cut  off  when  about  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  boiled  like  spinach,  with  a 
little  salt,  makes  a  most  delicious  dish.  The  tops  of  Jerusalem  artichokes,  cut 
off  about  six  inches  long,  and  boiled  like  other  greens,  make  a  capital  dish,  which 
M  partakes,  in  some  degree,  of  the  flavor  of  the  root  Boiled  water^nress  also  makes 
fl   a  wholeeome  and  di^cions  dish.     It  most  not;  howeveri  be  over-boiled ;  for  im< 
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paired  constitntions,  it  is  iDvalnable.  In  April  and  Maj,  late  potatoes  shoald 
always  be  peeled  some  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  steeped  in  cold  spring  iTater 
before  thej  are  cooked.  This  is  a  great  improTement ;  it  makes  the  potato 
nearly  as  good  as  those  dag  in  October.  The  propl^r  irmj  to  liiake  a  cap  of  good 
tea,  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  The  plan  which  I  ha^e  practised  for  these 
twelve  months  is  this :  The  tea*pot  is  at  once  filled  up  with  boiling  water ;  then 
the  tea  is  put  into  the  pot,  and  is  allowed  to  stand  for  five  minutes  before  it  is 
used ;  the  leaves  gradually  absorb  the  water,  and  as  gradually  sink  to  the  bottom. 
The  result  is,  that  the  tea  leaves  are  not  scalded;  as  they  «re  when  boiliRg  water 
is  poured  over  them,  and  you  get  all  the  true  flavor  of  the  tea.  In  truth,  ranefa 
lees  tea  is  required  in  this  way  than  under  the  old  and  eommoQ  praotiee*-*--^aiMs 
OutkiU,  Lcmdon, 

Mr.  Batsman's  idea — doubtless  the  only  one — of  a  p&i«tam  is  a  nost  irregular 
series  of  groups  of  the  same  or  kindred  species  of  conifers ;  and  he  has  placed 
them  on  mounds,  for  the  double  purpose  of  rendering  these  groups  more  pictur- 
esque, and  of  bringing  the  beautiful  forms  of  many  of  the  sorts  between  the  spec- 
tator and  the  sky,  without  '«&y  intervening  baokgronnd.  The  great  variety  in  the 
shape  and  height  of  the  mounds,  likewise  affords  the  best  facilities  for  secoring  \be 
precise  amount  of  exposure,  shelter,  shade,  moistare,  or  dryness,  wbioh  any  par- 
ticuhir  species  may  demand.  And  the  carpet  of  Heather,  by  its  color,  and  by  its 
natiiralneBs,  seems  to  transfer  the  plants  at  once,  in  Appearance,  to  their  native 
hills,  while,  unlike  bare  earth  or  grass,  it  requires  no  labor  or  attentie*  whatever 
to  preserve  it  in  good  order. 

Comparatively  recent  as  is  the  formation  of  this  pinetmn,  and  though  the  plants 
are  none  of  them  mnoh  more  than  ten  or  twelve  foet  high,  the  diffierenoe  between 
the  system  of  grouping  here  pursued,  and  the  common  method  of  spotting  about 
the  plants  at  comparatively  negnlar  intervals  on  a  flat  surface,  is  most  coBspieuoiis 
and  satisfying.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  groups  of 
deodars  and  arancarias  (at  least  a  d6zen  plants  in  each  group)  which  burst  into 
view  as  the  pinetum  walk  is  entered.  Occupying  a  dope  to  the  west,  and  assum- 
ing the  greatest  diversity  of  character,  with  some  of  them  standing  out  clear  against 
the  sky,  and  others  (especially  the  deodars)  being  backed  up  by  the  mounds  them- 
selves, or  by  yew-trees  planted  behind  them,  they  present  themselves,  even  to 
those  most  conversant  with  their  forms,  in  many  novel  aspects  and  combinations. 
So  striking,  indeed,  is  the  difference  of  habit  which  the  arancarias  assnme,  that 
some  fanciful  name,  indicative  of  their  character,  has  been  applied  to  each  indi- 
vidual plant. — CoUage  Gardtn^r. 

Melons  in  Persia  are  treated  with  the  greatest  attention.  In  the  best  gardens, 
they  are  placed  on  tiles,  and  turned  round  several  times  a  day,  in  order  tiiat  each 
side  may  ripen  equally  in  the  heat  of  the  snn.  The  result  is,  that  they^  probal4y 
excel  in  flavor  any  melons  in  the  world.  They  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  In 
Persia,  and  are  sent  as  presents  not  only  to  the  cities  of  the  interior,  but  even  to 
Bagdad  and  the  holy  places  of  Eerbela  and  Nedjef  in  Arabia.  Unlike  the  Turks, 
who  dine  from  off  a  hireular  tfay  raised  upon  a  stool,  and  upon  whidh  one  dish 
at  a  time  is  served,  the  Persians  place  all  their  dishes  togetiier  npon  a  eloih 
spread  over  the  floor.  Those  who  eat  crouch  around  upon  their  hams  (a  position 
particularly  disagreeable  and  incouvenient),  painful,  at  all  times,  to  Enropeans 
with  tight  *'  oontinuatioDs,''  hot  unbearably  so  when  accompanied  by  the  process 
of  lifting  rice  with  one's  fittgen  to  one's  month.  At  great  festivals,  the  floor  of 
:room  is  fireiiaently  oowad  veith  dishes,  and  tte  servants  ;th39ead  their 
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.froMKaUy  witb  Qaktd  fe^t^roagb  a  fotest  of  pillaws,  SQup^,  .sm^^etiS,  bowls  of 
Mar  milk,  &li9cbets,>ad  caoalesticks,  which  tbey  do  with  considerable  skill,  wait- 
ing n^n  the  guests  without  treading  iu  the  plates,  or  sweepinjg^  away  their  con- 
tants  witb  tb€|ir  long  fiowuig  garioents.  Puriag  the  feast^  the  compao j  are  eater- 
||iiDe4  by  t)ie  shrill  apd  discordant  notes  of  bojs,  who  sing  alternately  verses  fVom 
tiU  {>oet9i^and  are  accompanied  by  a  musical  instrument  oonsisting  of  many  strings, 
struck  with  a  hammer.  Wine  and  ardent  spirits  are  always  taken  by  Persians 
and  Turks  befove  dioo^r,  and  opt  during  or  after  a  meal.  It  is  considered  more 
wboIaeotiQe  and  agreefable  to  get  drpnk  before  eating,  and  an  Eastern  never  drinl^s 
without /the  iotention  of  doing  so  to  excess.  jHe  cannot  uoflerstand  the  h.abit  of 
taking  .wiue  in  small  qwitities  as  a  .^mple  stimalant.  Tber^  is  one  invariable 
.aocofip^uimeut  to  all  I^ersiaadinpevs :  a  bowl  of  sngar  and  water,  ^hich  is  druuk 
with  ^  wooden  spoon,  frequently  of  very  elegaat  shape,  and  of  such  extreme 
daUcaoy,  that»  when  u^ed,  it  bends  idmost  double. 

IM.  Pmbj»,  of  the  Qarden  of  Plants,  has  a  note  on  the  effects  jof  sulphur  on 
camellias,  and  other  kinds  of  house  plants,  to  show  that,  though  sulphur  may  be 
good  for  vines  and  peaches,  there  is  danger  in  using  it  for  other  plants  in  the 
4|bme  manner.  H^e  mentioos  an  instance  in  which  the  gardens  ,of  a  gentleman 
raiding  viPi^is  had  applied,!^  in  the  month  of  October,  to  young  camellias 
'OOTeoefd/with  ioneota,  thinkings  as  it  is  stated,  that  by.  this  plan  he  wonld  get  rid 
of  Hk^ax  an  tbe  same  way  as  those  oq  the  peaches  treated  for  blight  in  the  open 
grofiad.  But, as  the  conditions  were  very  different,  the  results  were  not  the  same. 
It  appears  that  the  camellias  in  question^  .about  fifty  iu  number,  were  from  three 
to  #i]L  feet  bighf  planted  out  in  clumps  ^n  espaliers ;  some  of  them  only  were  in 
pate.  Xbose  in  the  clumps  were  trained  in  the  pyramidal  form,  and  the  others  in 
the  fan  fofm  along  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  borders  of  the  clumps  were  filled 
.  with  miscellaneous  plants,  having  a  margin  of  Lycop^dium  BraaiUeiue,  Shelves 
rimniiig  ro^nd  the  house  were  filled  in  the  same  way. 

The  sulpbur  was  applied  in  the  evening;,  and,  next  mpming,  the  ground  was 
.eoveve4  with  camellia  buds.  Some  days  after,  the  young  branches  were  affected 
.aefioosiy,  and,  subseqpently,  the  whole  of  the  wood  down  to  the  verv  roots,  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Donkelaerii,  muiabilis,  OhandUrii^  and  ehgans,  the 
whole  of  the  camellias  died.  Among  the  ligneous  plants  saved,  the  principal  are 
a  Ficus  eiastica,  about  seven  feet  high ;  the  buds  and  terminal  leaves,  however, 
have  been  much  affected.  With  this  were  a  Drac<t7ia  amtralts,  and  some  varie- 
ties of  EpiphyUum  Acbcrmanm.  It  appears  that  the  lycopodium  which  formed 
the  margin,  twenty-five  varieties  of  azalea  in  pots,  a  collection  of  heaths,  Jfahro- 
tkamnniM  elegant.  Clematis  jcgfoniea,  Passiflora  Belottif  flaphne  indica,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  other  plants  of  similar  kinds,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  sulphur- 
ous vapor  which  was  produced,  during  the  night,  in  the  house. 

M.  Pepin  observes  that,  aa  is  well  known,  sulphur  is  used^  in  many  cases,  for 
plants  in  stoves  and  greenhouacs ;  but  it  is  Accessary  to  understand  the  nature  of 
Idbe  insect,  and  the  plants  to  be  operated  on.  Great  caution  must  be  used,  also, 
as  to  the  ^pantity  of  sulpbar  proper  to  be  employed,  as  well  as  the  particular 
parts  to  be  opecated  on.  It  moat  not  be  anpposed  that  sulphur  naay  bo  used  as 
fireteliy  ifi  ^  boRse  as  in  the  open  g^o^nd» 

Tn  Mam^AjBT  PiEoiqs&^WJien  Kr.  Fortune  visited  China,  on  the  service  of 
.  the  Horticultural  Society,  tha  .acquisitiou  of  new  Moutans  was  one  of  the  first 
objeela  to  which  he  attended.  In  his  Wanderinge,  he  mentions  the  beauty  of  the 
varieties  seen  by  him  a^  gba^^btuf  j^P^.h^  h^ardpf  yellow,  .and  purple,, and  blue 
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sorts;  and  atone  time  saw  lilacs  and  purples,  some^early black;  at  another, 
dark  pnrples,  lilacs,  and  deep  red.  Afterwards,  harfng  discoyered  that  these 
things  came  from  a  place  only  six  or  eight  miles  from  Shanghai,  Mr.  Fortane 
tells  ns  that  he  proceeded  there  daily  during  the  time  the  different  plants  were 
coming  into  bloom,  and  secured  some  most  striking  and  beautiful  kinds.  The 
name  Moulan  seems  to  be  an  alteration  of  the  woM  Baian,  the  usual  name  of 
these  plants  in  Japan,  as  we  are  told  by  Ksempfer.  The  Japanese  seem  to  tiiink 
the  Moutan  and  Pieony  distinct  .genera.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  more  species 
than  one  is  comprehended  under  the  common  name  of  Tree  Pseony,  eren  although, 
as  is  probable,  the  Poppy  Moutan  {P,  papaveracea)  should  be  a  mere  yariety  of 
the  common  kind ;  for  some  of  the  Japanese  kinds  are  said  to  form  rapidly  a  woody 
stem  eight  or  ten  feet  high — a  stature  which  the  common  Moutans  wouid  only 
gain  after  many  years  in  even  favorable  climates.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
said  to  reckon  their  varieties  of  Moutans  by  hundreds,  as  we  do  our  roses.  It  is 
not  improbable  (now  that  the  single  and  very  slightly  double  kinds  are  beginning 
to  establish  themselves  in  Europe),  that  we,  too,  shall  have  the  same  dominion 
over  them  as  over  camellias  and  chrysanthemums. 

Ths  Swxet  William. — This  is  a  very  sweet  flower,  and  carries  an  immenae 
truss  of  bloom ;  it  is  a  favorite  of  mine,  but  I  have  sought  In  vain  to  obtain  a 
plant,  or  even  a  pinch  of  -seed  of  Mr.  Hunt's  fitur-fiimed  varieties.  So  ansdoos 
was  I  to  see  the  flowers  so  highly  extolled,  that  I  used  the  freedom  of  writing 
Mr.  H.,  and  requested  him  to  favor  me,  for  love  or  money,  with  a  pinch  of  hfe 
fine  seed ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  my  humble  request,  which  I  thought  yery 
strange  indeed  of  an  Englishman,  who,  like  the  French,  are  so  f&r-fiimed  for  ftank- 
ness  and  politeness.  I  had,  last  season,  a  seedling — a  very  fine  dark  flower,  with 
every  good  property,  which  I  crossed  with  one  of  a  much  brighter  hue  (also  a 
seedling),  and  to  perform  the  cross,  I  watched  each  flower  as  it  opened  (the  trass 
being  covered  with  glass),  and  extracted  very  gently,  with  my  pincers,  all  the  little 
trembling  anthers,  then  examined  the  pollen  flower  for  farina,  and,  when  ripe,  took 
the  pip  entirely  oflf,  and  extracted  the  stigma,  and  shook  it  over  the  pistil  of  the 
mother  plant ;  and  so,  day  by  day,  with  all  the  flowers  I  cross-bred  last  season. 
I  have  done  my  best  in  offering  to  the  young  florist  every  iota  of  my  practice,  and 
if  it  should  be  the  means  of  improving  men  and  floriculture,  for  time  and  trouble 
I  shall  be  well  remunerated.— J.  0. 


Culture  or  thi  Bosk. — People  now  begin  to  be  their  own  rose  makers.  A 
few  stocks  set  them  up.  These  are  to  be  procured,  at  the  right  season,  at  any  of 
the  nurseries,  and  when  their  roots  are  nicely  pruned,  and  they  are  planted  in  the 
gpround,  the  same  as  established  trees  would  be^  they  have  nothing  to  do  bat  keep 
them  watered  now  and  then,  until  they  grow,  when  all  the  side  shoots  down  the 
stem  must  be  rubbed  off,  except  the  strongest  two  near  the  top,  or  the  strongest 
near  the  top  of  the  growing  part ;  and  having  selected  the  one  that  is  strongest, 
cut  down  the  stock  to  an  inch  above  it,  that  all  the  strength  may  be  thrown  into 
that  and  the  nearest  one  below  it ;  for  it  is  on  this  one  strong  shoot  that  we  most 
bud,  and  that  will  be  ready  about  the  beginning  of  July.  If  we  have  any  roses 
in  the  garden  that  are  inferior,  and  we  wish  to  change  them  for  better  sorts,  all 
the  hei^  should  be  cut  away,  but  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  shoots,  close  to 
the  stock.  These  will  grow,  by  the  end  of  July,  strong  enough  to  bud  upob,  and 
may  be  treated  just  the  same  as  a  stock  would  be  treated ;  but  let  no  side  shoots, 
nor  any  other  shoots  grow  at  all,  and  when  the  new  growth  shows  for  bloom,  pull 
off  tilie  buds,  and  let  none  go  to  flower.— ifidtout  rl/oruit. 
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The  Coming  AuTumr. — ^With  a  good  harrest  gathered,  our  spirited  gardeners  are  looking 
forward  to  the  ripening  of  fruits,  and  the  consequent  oonventions,  exhibitions,  and  shows, 
to  test  the  ezoellence  uf  our  products  no  less  than  the  ability,  and  talent,  and  industry  of 
the  growers.  The  officers,  &o.,  of  the  yarious  societies  throughout  the  country,  will  confer 
a  favor  on  our  readers  by  forwarding  to  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  all  proceedings  and 
reports  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

.  The  Horticulturist  is  looked  to  for  reports  of  all  useful  novelties,  and  has,  so  far,  not  dis- 
appointed expectation,  as  is  proved  by  its  extending  circulation,  and  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  approbation  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union. 


Thb  Ssi805. — ^The  period  of  active  industry  among  nurserymen  and  florists  rapidly  ap- 
proaches. ^Already  the  note  of  preparation  is  heard  in  the  flow  of  advertisements,  which 
enhance  the  interest  of  our  publication,  and  which  begin  to  crowd  upon  the  printer  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  We  have  no  objection  to  make  to  those  who  read  these  evi- 
dences of  business  tact  before  they  peruse  the  regular  columns  of  the  Horticulturist^  for  they 
tell  the  story  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  busy  gardens  of  those  who  minister  so  largely  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  public,  by  assisting  to  adorn  our  rural  homes.  As  usual  at  this  season, 
the  advertisements  exhibit  the  commendable  industry  of  the  advertisers,  and  detail  their 
various  specialities.  It  would  be  well  to  remember  that  no  one  can  do  a  large  business  who 
has  not  something  to  sell ;  the  season  is  coming  (or  come)  to  collect  the  seeds  for  another 
year,  and  all  who  neglect  this  duty,  enhance  the  value  of  what  their  more  careful  oompeen 
accomplish. 

As  a  season,  this  has,  generally,  been  a  bountiful  one.  Had  it  not  been  thus,  there  is  no 
telling  where  our  extravagance  and  reckless  Importations  of  gew-gaws  might  have  landed 
our  ticklish  banking  system. 

Of  fruit,  we  have  a  good  report  to  make.  Peaches,  if  not  abundant,  will  prove  an  ave- 
rage crop ;  pears  never  were  more  abundant ;  apples,  not  so  plenty.  The  crop  of  potatoes 
gives  fair  promises,  and,  it  may  be  hoped  enough  food  will  be  laid  up  for  the  winter  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  to  prevent  the  cry  of  famine  heard  in  some  places  the  past 
winter. 

The  season  has  been  particularly  propitious  to  the  lovers  or  fine  lawns ;  successive  rains, 
too,  have  made  weeds  a  prominent  object  in  too  many  places ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  meet 
nothing  but  smiling  faces  among  gardeners  and  farmers. 


AvoTHXB  Snp. — The  jurors  at  a  recent  cattle  show  at  Poissy  (France)  made  another  step 
towards  testing  the  value  of  the  animals ;  after  the  weight  had  been  ascertained,  the  jury 
were  entertained  at  a  dinner,  where  portions  of  the  various  prise  animals  were  serv^ed  up, 
to  test  which  breeds  give  the  best  quality  of  meat ;  the  time  taken  to  get  it  ready,  the  weight 
before  and  after  cooking,  were  all  observed  with  minuteness.  It  was  found  that  the  flesh 
of  certain  breeds  was  better  adapted  to  boiling,  and  others  for  roasting.    There  was 
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of  soups,  and  a  trial  of  roast  pork,  roast  mutton,  roast  beef.  Between  each  trial,  the  Jorors 
ate  fish,  fowls,  sweet  breads,  and  vegetables,  so  that  history  will  be  apt  to  reoord  that  the 
judges  had  rather  a  large  dinner.  It  seems  to  us  a  sensible  proceeding  thus  to  enter  into  the 
facts  as  regards  the  utility  and  nourishing  qualities  rather  than  the  mere  fiitneas ;  and  to 
such  trials  must  our  great  fairs  come  at  last. 

HorXT^s  Magannt  tot  August,  oontaius  an  excellent  Article  on  the  gathering  and  k^ping 
of  early  pears,  in  which  it  is  said  that  no  summer  pear  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the 
tree.  The  fruit,  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  its  growth,  should  be  picked ;  this  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  fruit.  Some  of  the  de- 
fective specimens  will  turn  yellow  and  drop,  while  the  others  will  assume  a  smoother  and 
paler  surface ;  the  coloring  on  the  sunny  side  will  be  brighter,  and  the  stem  will  become 
swollen,  particularly  at  the  jotiction  with  the  tree.  These  indicate  that  the  period  of  ma- 
turity is  approaching,  and  the  fruit  may  be  gathered  and  ripened. 


Nativb  0EApB^VnrB8.~-'nie  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  sent  an  agent  to  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  and  the  neighboring  'territories,  to  select  cuttings  of  the  native  grape-vinee,  and 
gather  information  relative  to  their  adaptation  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  other  parts  of  tiie 
United  States. 

AccvRATB  EZPERncBiTTS  have  been  made  in  Illinois,  to  test  the  comparative  value  of  timothy 
and  clover  hay.  The  experiments  were  carried  on  for  two  years,  and  the  results  were  that 
the  clover  hay  uniformly  yielded  ten  per  cent,  more  milk  than  the  timothy. 

Silk  from  a  New  SouBCB.-^It  is  seriously  asserted  in  the  Trieste  Zeitung,  that  tf .  €avea- 
zali,  of  Lodi,  has  succeeded  in  procuring  silk  from  mulberry  leaves.  The  silkworm  ia 
henceforth  to  remain  undisturbed  in  what  Qibbon  calls  its  "golden  tomb;'^  and  that  may 
prove  sober  fact  which  Waller  wrote  as  a  flight  of  fancy :  that  *' without  the  worm,  in  Per- 
sian silks  we  shine." 

A  Ksw  IxvsNTioir  has  been  brought  forward  at  Marseilles,  France,  for  preparing  flour  by  » 
chemical  process,  a  great  deal  finer  than  by  grinding.  A  sample  of  the  flour  hati  been  e^eitt 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  to  report  upon. 

Thb  State  of  Ohio  counts  among  her  honors  that  she  opened  the  first  female  college ;  in- 
troduced, or,  rather,  created  the  culture  of  the  grape  in  America;  discovered  the  ti^e 
method  of  taking,  magnetically,  the  ascension  and  declension  of  stars  ;  invented  the  steam 
fire<engine ;  and  gave  birth  to  a  noble  series  of  painterd,  poets,  sculptors,  alid  men  of  science. 

SiTLPHirR. — A  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  use  of  sulphur  for  the 
cure  of  the  European  vine  disease,  and  requests  the  publication  of  the  foHowing  from  the 
London  7Ym«s,  just  received :  *^  The  French  Society  cTEncovragelnenf  pout  fTndustrii  Nationale 
has  reported  to  the  French  Government  that  the  prize  of  10,000f.  offered  by  the  French 
Gbvemment  in  conjunction  with  the  Society,  is  jointly  due,  1st,  to  Mr.  Kyle,  an  English 
horticulturist,  who  first  applied  sulphur  to  this  purpose  in  1848 ;  2d,  to  M.  Duchartre,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agronomy  at  Versailles,  who  fltst  introduced  the  method  in  France ;  3d,  to  M. 
Gontier,  a  horticulturist  at  Montrouge,  near  Paris,  who  was  the  first  to  apply  it  on  a  large 
6cale ;  and  4th,  to  M.  Henry  Marte,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Agriculture  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  H^rault,  who,  by  numerous  experiments,  has  proved  the  superiority  of  sulphur 
over  all  other  agents  previously  tried,  and  pointed  out  the  surest  and  most  econoibical  way 
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of  Applying  it.  MonoTer,  ^kki  M.  Maite  Imui  won  tiie  prise  of  3,000f.  proposed  bj  the  So- 
olety  for  the  best  essay  ok  the  nsture  of  the  mtladj  which  has  attaeked  the  vine  for  so 
many  years.  The  report  conolu<iee  with  proposing  prises  of  enoooragement  of  l^OOOf:  each 
to  MM.  CamiHe  Leroy  and  Kopesinskl,  and  of  600f.  eaoh  to  MM.  Berkeley,  Chancel,  Gandry, 
Hardy,  Money,  and  Bonnel,  for  their  lavdahle  efforts  towards  eibcting  the  object  in  question. 
We  may  possibly  offer  some  obeerratioBS  upon  this  subject  on  a  fntnre  oooasion." 

BioKfTBA. — In  the  "Foreign  Notices'*  last  month,  oeonrred  the  synonyme  of  DientiUa  for 
Dielytra  apectabilie.  It  was,  no  deabt,  a  sUp  of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  paper  from  which 
we  copied ;  it  should  be  Dtcenfra. 

CAjfi&uAs.-^.  Feast  k  Bon  infoon  us  that  the  Camellias,  ''Feast's  Peiftetion"  and 
"  Triumph  of  Baltimore^"  were  oiigiMited  by  tikemseWes,  and  that  they  did  not  pnrohsse 
any  of  this  tribe  of  planti  at  Dr.  Kdmondson's  sale.  Mr.  Feast  haa  hopes  that  he  is  in 
possession  of  a  line  perpetual  strawbeciy. 


A  Dtvnro  Bill  that  is  entlnlj  independent  of  so^enston^  its  moTemente  dependent  on 
the  will  of  those  withia  it»  has  ezeited  m«eh  Interest  abroad ;  it  is  perfect!/  safe^  and 
capable  of  lifting  enonnous  wei|^Msb  ' 


A  Nsw  dncBVT  of  great  ralue  has  been  obtained  by  melting  together,  in  an  iron  Tessel, 
two  parts,  by  weight,  of  oommon  pitoh  with  one  part  of  gutta  peroha.  It  forms  a  homo- 
geneous fluid,  whioh  is  much  more  mana^sable  foe  many  oeeful  purposes  than  gutta  peroha 


Ctoesip. — ^A  grape  grower  in  France  haa  succeeded  in  destroying  the  oidium  by  burning 
sulphur  under  his  trellis  once  a  week»  and  thua  obtained  a  noble  crop  of  grapes,  while 
those  around  him  had  rery  few.  One  diAculty  encountered  in  the  application  of  any 
remedy  in  the  wine  countries^  arises  f^om  the  sluggish  habits  of  the  peasants,  and  another 
f^om  religious  scmplee,  aa  if  any  exertions  of  their  own  out  of  the  ordinaiy  course,  inter- 
fered with  the  dispensations  of  Prorideaoe. ^M.  Bonigeois  presented  to  the  Imperial  and 

Central  Society  of  Agriculture  some  shoolii  of  a  yine,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments 
whioh  he  had  made  with  respect  to  ringing,  and  which  he  stated  had  been  completely  sue- 
eessful  as  regards  the  improvement  of  the  grapes,  the  berries  of  whioh  became  larger,  and 
ripened  earlier  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  According  to  him,  this  experiment  is  of 
great  importance,  especially  in  odd,  moist,  and  late  situations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
where,  last  year,  the  gra];>es  did  not  ripen  welL  He  also  states  that  it  prevents  the  berries  from 
dropping  off.  Borne  members  of  the  Society  thought  that  the  operation  would  have  no  effeoi 
upon  the  grapes  situated  below  the  inoision,  and  others  believed  that  ringing  weakens  the 

pUnt. ^The  wild  oarrot  makes  good  pegs  for  verbenas  and  petunias. In  the  Champa 

Kly  stes,  this  season,  there  are  some  trees  which  present  an  odd  appearance.  They  are  good 
slEod  young  horsechestnuts,  whioh  were  planted  this  spring,  when  in  leaf.  They  are  alive, 
but  seem  not  yet  to  have  a  hold  on  the  s<^  enough  to  supply  the  exhaustion  of  evaporation. 
Accordingly,  the  trunks  are  bound  round  with  canvas  inclosing  a  quantity  of  moss.  At 
the  tep  of  this,  the  stem  is  surrounded  by  a  funnel-shaped  piece  of  sine,  doubtless  to  facili- 
tate the  moistening  of  the  moss.— A  veiy  ^ood  result  would  be  produced,  if  the  crest  or 
crown  of  the  white  thorn  eonld  be  grafted  with  the  crimson ;  the  foroe  of  contrast  would  be 
surprising  and  eflbotive;  or  the  white  en  the  crimson  would  be  equally  beautiful.  This 
may  be  readily  carried  into  effect  on  the  lawns  or  pleasure-grounds,  where  the  trees  would 
be  safe,  which  they  would  scareely  be  in  mors  exposed  situations. ^A  second  edition  of 
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Mr.  Baker's  Rifle  and  Bonmd  m  C^Ioa  (with  woodcuts),  has  Jnst  i^peaied.  Those  who 
hare  read  the  author's  rery  inteieetliig  jSi'^Ac  Ywn^  W<mdmng$  in  Cey/efli,wiU  gladljzoake 
acquaintance  with  the  Uttle  London  Tolome ;  those  who  now  read  the  latter,  will  be  anxious 
to  see  the  former.  The  Rifle  and  Hound  is  a  sportsman's  book,  ftiU  of  hunting  adventuxes^ 
advice  about  guns,  and  stalking,  and  camping  out ;  and  of  the  way  to  make  hnntera  war 
upon  elephants,  deer,  bulls,  boars,  and  bears.^— Some  of  the  reeds  of  Brazil,  called  Taqm* 
mssa,  are  living  fountains ;  thej  grow  from  fortj  to  fiftj  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  six 
inches,  form  thorny,  impenetrable  thickets,  and  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  hunters ;  for, 
on  cutting  off  such  a  reed  below  a  Joint,  the  stem  of  the  younger  shoots  is  found  to  be  full 
of  a  cool  liquid,  which  quenches  the  most  burning  thirst.*^^The  floor-matting  ao  much 
employed  in  America,  is  made  from  a  reed  (Papyrus  corymbosus).  Another  reed  helps  much 
to  protect  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  from  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  the  force  of  the 
tides ;  it  is  the  Cyperus  inundatus,  and  should  be  tried  on  our  Western  rivers— as,  in  Hol- 
land, the  Carex  arenaria  is  carefully  planted  on  the  dikes,  where  its  far  extending  roots,  by 
mutually  interlacing  with  each  other,  fix  the  sand,  and  give  strength  to  the  embankment. 

The  Cyperus  hydra  (called  Nut-Grass  in  the  West  Indies)  is  a  pest,  overrunning  sugar 

plantations,  and  rendering  them  barren.— -^The  latest  adaptation  of  India-rubber,  is  to  inclose 
«  st&ip  in  wood  in  the  form  of  a  great  lead-pencil,  when  it  makes  a  most  convenient  article 

to  rub  out  lead  marks  on  paper.    It  is  sold  in  this  form,  very  generally,  by  stationen. 

In  its  wild  state,  the  pine-apple,  when  unripe,  is  so  excessively  acid  as  to  bum  the  guma  of 

the  mouth ;  it  is  then  employed,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  destroy  intestinal  worms. The 

tuberose  emits  its  scent  most  strongly  after  sunset,  and  has  been  observed,  on  a  suHry  even- 
ing, after  thunder,  when  the  atmosphere  was  highly  charged  with  electric  fluid,  to  dait 
small  sparks,  or  scintillations  of  lucid  flame,  in  great  abundance,  from  such  of  its  floweis 

as  were  fading. A  good  gardener  asserts  that  he  has  found  "  well  kept"  was  synonymous 

with  '"  easy  kept,"  and  that,  with  plants  as  with  other  things,  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 
-^The  Pistol  plant  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald :  '*  A  hothouse  plant, 
Pilea  allitrichoideSf  of  tender,  brittle,  and  juicy  aspect,  looking  as  if  good  to  eat  in  a  cooling 
salad,  is  really  of  so  explosive  a  temperament  that  it  might  fairly  be  called  the  Pistol  plant. 
When  near  flowering,  and  with  its  buds  ready  to  open,  if  the  plant  is  either  dipped  in  water 
or  abundantly  watered,  each  bud  will  explode  successively,  keeping  up  a  mimic  Sebastopol 
bombardment,  sending  forth  a  puff  of  smoke,  or  of  dusty  pollen,  as  its  stamens  suddenly 
start  forth  to  take  their  place  and  form  a  cross.  It  is  an  amusing  toy."— The  Squills 
(SdllsB)  make  excellent  edgings  of  bulbs,  and  are  too  little  known  among  us.^-— Cherries 
of  good  kinds  were  readily  retailed,  the  past  season,  at  ten  and  twelve  cents  the  pound* 

The  wet  spring  had  injured  the  crop. M.  Mlllon,  an  Algerian  colonist,  aocording  to  a  report 

by  M.  Payen  to  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  has  found  in  the  thomless  species 
of  Cactus  a  valuable  food  for  cattle  in  Algeria,  because  it  supplies  the  want  of  green  fodder 
during  the  season  which,  f^m  the  month  of  June  forwards,  bums  and  destroys  every  sort 

of  herbaceous  vegetation  which  cannot  be  continually  watered  or  irrigated. An  appiiea- 

tion  of  sulphur  is  thus  described  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle :  "  I  had  before  applied  sulphur 
in  various  ways,  and  this  year  I  only  mixed  up  such  a  quantity  in  water  as  would  freely 
pass  through  a  Read's  hand  sjrringe,  and  dashed  it  freely  on  the  glass  above  the  vines.  The 
sulphur  adhered  to  the  glass  and  dried  on,  but,  in  windy  weather,  is  partially  detached  in 
fine  powder,  and  falling  on  the  leaves,  keeps  them  under  the  continued  influence  of  its 
efiects ;  and  certainly  a  cleaner  and  more  healthy  foliage  cannot  be  desired.  I  may  men- 
tion that  a  Black  Hamburg  recently  introduced,  began  early  to  show  symptoms  of  mildew, 

but  entirely  recovered,  and  has  not  since  been  mdiealthy.'' The  Wistaria  vines  are  the 

mnners  to  cover  unsightly  trees  that  are  needed  to  remain  in  your  grounds  from  any 
^Many  classes  of  herbaceous  plants  continue  to  brave  the  rigors  of  the  winter, 
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ooYeted  with  %  oold  and  bright  maaUe  of  laow ;  of  thoeo  speolos  whioh  tnrrire  tbo  wintor, 
gome  are  biennial,  and  oihen  perennial ;  and,  wUh  respeoi  to  the  former  speoiea,  though 
their  life  maj  be  prolonged  by  transplanting  them,  and  thus  retarding  the  period  of  their 
flowering  and  bearing  seed,  yet  no  artifioial  means  can  prevent  their  decay,  after  they  have 
proTided  for  the  fatnre  propagation  of  their  speeiee,  by  exercising  this  Important  fonetion  :— 

**  He  marks  the  boands  which  winter  may  not  paH, 
And  blnnte  his  pointed  fury- ;  In  Its  ease, 
BusMt  amd  mde,  folde  ap  tb«  tender  ferin 
.    Uninjored,  with  inimitable  art ; 

And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next'* 

Certain  fongi  are  believed  to  be  connected  with  the  process  of  fermentation.    The 

cnrioos  circumstance  that,  in  certain  bake-houses,  all  the  bread  becomes  ropy,  and  though 
sometimes  prevented  from  assuming  this  condition  by  repeated  washings  of  the  walls  and 
floor  with  chloride  of  lime,  the  evil  is  occasionally  so  obstinate  as  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
estabUshment,  is  probably  dependent  on  this  cause.    Dutrochet  believes  that  he  witnessed 

the  growth  of  a  Penicillium  from  the  globules  of  milk. We  talk  of;  and  admire  Yerj 

properly,  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  air-plants  grown  in  greenhouses,  forgetting  that  nothing 
can  be  more  varied  than  the  common  lichens  which  grow  so  profusely  on  our  fence  rails, 
rocks,  and  elsewhere,  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  air,  and  assuming  most  curious 
hygrometrical  variations— some,  of  the  richest  golden  yellow,  others  with  tiny  goblets,  the 
borders  studded  with  crimson  shields.  In  the  tropics,  they  lay  hold  of  evergreen  leaves  ; 
their  chosen  climate  is  one  that  is  temperate  and  moist ;  asiMcts  to  the  north  or  west  are 
their  favorite  resort,  for  they  shun  the  rays  of  the  noontide  sun.  They  are  met  with  to  the 
limits  of  eternal  snow.    With  a  good  microscope,  a  student  might  pass  his  life  in  their 

study  alone. From  kelp  (the  product  of  a  sea-weed)  a  useful  article  for  the  soap-boiler 

and  glass-maker  is  produced,  and  sea>wracks  (as  they  are  called)  thus  take  their  place 
among  valuable  vegetation ;  their  soda  makes  useful  manures,  and  in  medicine  they  aro 
occasionally  employed.  Their  medical  value  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  iodine, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  cases  of  goitre,  &c.  The  burnt  sponge  formerly 
administered,  probably  owed  its  efficacy  to  the  iodine  it  contained ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  stenu  of  a  sea-weed  are  sold  in  the  shops,  and  chewed  by  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America  wherever  goitre  is  prevalent,  for  the  same  purpose.  This  remedy  is  termed  by 
them,  Palo-ooto  (literally,  Qoitre-stick).-^— Fungi,  including  mushrooms,  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  various  naturalists ;  they  are  important  either  as  food  or  as  poison,  or  as  para- 
sites destructive  of  plants  on  whioh  they  grow.  As  food,  the  most  valuable  are  the  Agaricus 
eampestris,  or  common  Mushroom,  the  various  species  of  Helvella,  or  Morel,  and  the  Truflle ; 
but  a  considerable  number  of  other  kinds  are  used  as  food  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of 
which  a  useful  account  will  be  found  in  De  Candolle's  excellent  Eswai  $ur  lea  Pri^rUUw  de$ 
Pla»te$ ;  Persoon,  GreviUe,  and  other  authors,  have  found  them  a  proUilc  topic.  Ihe  decay 
of  fruit  appears,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  produced  by  them.  The  Shisomorpha  (a  spurious 
genus)  vegetates  in  dark  mines,  far  from  the  light  of  day,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  phos- 
phorescent properties.  In  the  coal  mines  ia  Saxony,  the  species  are  described  as  giving 
those  places  the  air  of  an  enchanted  castle ;  the  roof,  walls,  and  pillars,  are  entirely  covered 
with  them,  their  beautiful  light  almost  dazzling  the  eye,  the  light  increasing  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mine. Dr.  Gray  says,  in  one  of  his  essays,  *'no  idea  is  more  fsllacioua 

thsai  that  those  who  know  a  little  of  a  science  may  be  qualified  to  write  elementaiy  books 
for  those  who  know  nothing.  Those  who  have  but  a  pittance  of  soientlflc  knowledge  had  best 
God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it ;  and  as  for  their  writing,  let  that  appear  when 
is  no  need  of  such  vanity." Mr.  Bateham  gives  a  slashing  review  of  trooper's  Fruit 
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Book  in  the  Ohio-GcdtSTAtor ;  to  tUs  tile  editor  nd^  tbo  fonowtng :  <«N«nk  Bmk  Btfloliam 
pate  it  to  Fkther  Beeper  right  strong.  We  fear  be  hee  etmok  a  iMrilovr  toottiF  iiito*»^onib  or 
perslmmou,  latoljr,  that  makee  him  write  eo  enTagelj/' 

STSi.wBnsiBB  n  IoWA.^The  OhioCWftool^  aajt :  *^  B«beri  Beerera  waa  one  of  onr  pomo- 
logical  correspondents  some  years  ago,  in  Goehooton  Co.,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Iowa 
aboat  fire  years  since.  We  see,  by  the  Oskalooea  Herald^  that  he  is  still  raising  fruit,  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  statement :  '  The  gronnd  ooonpied  waa  fifty-nine  feet  long  by  four- 
teen wide.  He  has  gathered  from  this  pateh  of  vines,  the  present  season,  oae  hundred  and 
fijhf'two  quartMf  or  four  bnshels  and  three  pecks  of  berries.  At  this  rate,  the  yield  per  acre 
woald  be  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  husheU^  Mr.  8.  sold  his  crop  at  twenty  cents  per  quart. 
An  acre  of  ground  planted  in  strawberries,  would  bring  to  the  owner,  at  this  rate,  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  dollars  and  eight  cents,  in  one  season.  Bfr.  Seevers  is  pretty  extensively 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  business.    The  above  yield  is  from  <  McAvqy's  Superior*  plants.'" 


Bhscbs  wrre  Ohvaxbstax.  BflasRras.— A  friend  has  kindly  written  to  me,  to  point  out  an 
eipor  in  my  paper  on  the  above  subject,  which  I  hope  you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
oorrect.  In  treating  of  Gaultheria  ahallon  and  6,  procnmbenSf  the  sentence  readd  as  if  both 
had  black  berries.  The  G.  procumbens  has  red  berries.  This  is  well  known  as  the  Tea- 
berry  (a  name  also  given,  in  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  fruit  of  Blitohella  repens), 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  many  varieties  of  tooth  paste,  powders,  and  washes,  and  as  coloring 
matter  for  Swaim's  Panacea,  and  a  flavoring  article  for  other  so-called  **  remedies,'^  Is  ez- 
tensirely  known. 

Rhus  coriaria  should  read  R.  glabrum.  I  have  seen  what  I  take  to  be  a  fttrm  of  R. 
glabrum,  though  differing  in  the  form  of  the  panicle,  time  of  flowering,  and  shape  of  the 
leaves,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  the  R.  elegant  of  English  gardens,  that  always  bears 
male  flowers ;  as  this  does  not,  of  course,  bear  berries,  those  who  wish  to  oultiTate  the  B. 
glabrum  for  its  fruit,  must  take  care  to  get  the  jMroper  variety. 

•  A  lady  correspondent  further  complains  that  I  have  neglected  toindud^in  my  Itrt  the 
Daphne  mezertswm,  which  she  justly  considers  equal  in  beauty  with  its  scarlet  berries  to 
anything  I  have  described.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  I  had  on  my  mind  that  it  was  not 
hardy  enough  to  be  included ;  but  as  it  is  certainly  hardier  than  some  I  have  deaoribed 
(especially  Cerasua  Oaroliniensis  and  Callicarpa  Americana,  which,  as  my  friend  first  alluded 
to  observes,  in  his  letter,  he  has  **  scarcely  been  able  to  get  to  live  over  a  PennaylvaBlaai 
winter''),  I  have  no  excuse  to  eflbr  my  fkir  friend  for  the  omission.  Taoa.  Mbsbav* 


Tn  Chubcr  PbJlU. — Some  one  has  been  good  enough  to  show  me  a  scrap  of  the  Ruirai  Nem 
Yorker  respecting  the  Church  Pear,  pretending  that  it  was  not  a  seedling  but  a  Bergamot, 
known  in  Flushing,  if  I  remember,  and  much  like  it.  I  had  no  ooeaslon  to  compare  the 
wood  or  the  fruit,  but  that  the  C%tircA-tree  is  an  original  seedling,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 
Why  should  that  old  tree  be  the  only  one  of  that  Flushing  variety  grafted  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  in  New  Roohelle,  among  scores  of  old,  cdl  of  them  wild  pear-trees,  either  of  tha  same 
age,  or  thereabout  f  There  would  be  another  tree  grafted  with  that  variety,  if  it  was  ao 
much  esteemed  as  to  have  attracted  notice  over  Long  Island  Sound ;  this  would  seem  a 
natural  proceeding,  but  no  grafts  were  made.  Moreover,  the  original  Church  bears  no  mark 
of  ever  having  been  grafted. 

I  asked  Mr.  Carx>enter  to  take  up  a  piece  of  the  root,  whioh  I  shall  plant,  and  if  the  foliage 
should  prove  diflerent  fVom  the  large  parent  tree,  I  shall  give  up  my  opinion,  in  which  I 
no  interest.  Till  then,  I  think  the  large,  fine  Churoh-tree  to  be  as  original  a  seedling 
ever  saw  before.    The  dose  resemblaxtee  of  both  fhiits  is  no  proof  to  the  oontrary ; 
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h7brlclis{8ti(m  Is  th^  general  lav  witli  apple,  pear,  and  other  seeflltngfl,  bat  U  Wntii  inch  a 
stringent  law  as  to  admit  of  no  exceptions.  I  halve  wftnessed  seTeral  reprodttetions  iden^ 
tical  with  the  parent  seed,  and  if  it  was  pr6Ted  to  me  th^t  the  Long  Island  B^amot  and 
the  ChuToh  were  one  and  the  same  varietji  it  would  not  surprise  me  as  a  wonder,  nor  as  a 
lutuB  natura.  It  seems  rather  surprising  th&t  some  seedlings  differ  so  widely  from  their 
parents.    I  can  show,  in  thousands  of  mine,  the  ofbpring^  of  a  oarefollj  noted  pedigree. 

Trolj  joors,        L.  S.  Bbbcsmaks,  Plainfield^  N.  J, 


HoLLiDATSBinte,  Pa.,  Angust  6, 1857. 

BDrros  of  Hostioulturist. — ^Dbab  Sib:  Thejirsi  hortionltural  exhibition >tver  held  in  this 
countj,  oame  on  the  31st  nit.,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  In  communicating  to  you  that  it 
was  successful  entirely  beyond  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors.  The  display,  for  a  first 
effort,  and  among  the  mountains,  where  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  gardening  until 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  was  fine  indeed.  I  kiiow  you  cannot  afford  me  the  room 
to  particularize,  and  I  will  merely  mention  that,  as  the  Jirst  best  thing  we  could  offer  to  a 
cultiyator  of  flowers,  we  proposed  the  Harticuliurist  for  a  year,  for  the  best  display  of  pot 
plants,  and  that  it  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  Knight,  our  Lutheran  pastor's  wife.  Second 
premium  for  pot  plants  to  Mrs.  Daniel  Bolinger.  First  premium  for  cut  flowers  (Buist's 
Flower  Garden  Directory)  to  Miss  Anna  Baker.  Second  premium  for  cut  flowers  (American 
FlorisVsCruide)  to  Mrs.  Jas.  A.  McCahan.  Complimentary  notice  was  taken  of  contributions 
of  pot  plants  and  cut  flowers,  by  Mrs.  Thad.  Banks,  Mrs.  J.  Penn  Jones,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Osterloh, 
Mrs.  0.  A.  Traugh,  and  quite  a  number  of  others.  The  contributions  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables were  not  so  good.  The  first  premium  for  largest  collection  of  vegetables,  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Ellas  Baker.  Second  premium  to  Sheriff  Post.  The  Fruit  Committee  awarded  no 
premiums. 

I  will  add,  only,  tliat  the  exhibition  was  a  most  agreeable  and  pleasant  affair,  and  that 
we  are  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  we  mean  to  have  another  in  the  course  of  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  Yours,  &c., . 


New  Rubal  Pebiodical. — ^We  understand  that  a  new  weekly  rural  periodical  will  be  issued, 
under  the  title  of  the  Rurcd  World.  It  will  be  profusely  illustrated,  taking  the  form  of  tho 
Rural  New  Yorker,  with  »  large  increase  of  matter,  and  be  published  at  ONE  DOLLAR  a 
year. 

LiffffiBtTS  Rhxtdahb. — If  any  one  ever  doubted  the  use  of  horticulturists,  they  have  only 
to  see*  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  rhubarb  alone.  Freeman  &  iCendall,  of  Ita^ens- 
wood.  Long  Island,  have  forwarded  us  some  stalks  which  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  are 
more  than  double  the  size  and  weight  of  what  used  to  be  considered  highly  respectable. 
They  are  mammoths,  »nd  we  are  determined  to  root  up  all  our  old  stock  at  onco,  to  gnow 
this  new  and  valuable  article.    See  their  advertieem^at. 


PoisoNina  Mio& — ^Take  one-fourth  os.  powdered  nox  vomica ;  half  pint  cotomon  bcfUng 
peas;  simmer  them,  with  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  their  bnming,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  take  them  off.  When  any  person  sows  his  peas,  let  him  add  one^tMid  of  tha  poiaoned 
ones  to  what  he  intends  to  sow,  and  throw  them  together  into  the  same  drills. 

A  New  Foon  Buta. — Mr.  Paul  Kane,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  gives  an  account  of  his  travels 
among  the  Chinook  Indians  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  He  states  that  the  only 
vegetables  in  use  there  are  the  Camas  and  Wappattoo — the  former,  a  bulbous  root,  resembling 
an  onion  In  outward  appearance,  but  more  Uke  the  potato  when  cooked,  and  very  good  eat- 


ing.  The  Wftppatioo  if  someirliat  Bimilar,  bat  larger,  and  iw>t  so  dry  or  delioate  in  its  ilaTor. 
They  are  found  in  immense  quantities,  and  hare  bright,  ultramarine  blue  flowers.  What  a 
pity  Mr.  Paul  Kane  oannot  tell  us  what  they  are. 

Mb.  Editor  :  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  picture  of  an  aviary  you  lately  promulgated. 
If  birds  in  confinement  only  would  not  diet  and  thus  satisfy  us  they  were  happy  and  con- 
tented, I  should  be  verj  apt  to 
keep  them  by  hundreds  ;  but 
sad  experience  in  losing  my 
pets,  has  told  me  to  keep  only 
the  saucy  and  hardy  in  con- 
finement. Parrots  are  now  my 
hobby,  and,  after  two  yeare' 
trial,  I  hare  not  lost  one  out  of 
twenty.  The  accompanying 
parrot-house  might  very  well 
be  combined  with  a  yinery, 
where,  under  the  shadow  of 
purple  grapes,  a  number  of  ra- 
negated  (tulip)  parrots  might 
find  sufficient  room  to  be  saucy 
and  happy.  The  design  is  in 
the  Moorish  style.  Sashes  or 
trellis-work,  made  to  fit  accurately,  would  render  it  secure  in  winter.  A  collection  of  par- 
rots and  paroquets,  would  have  a  splendid  effect  in  such  a  building,  and  give  It  a  truly 
Oriental  appearance.  Figabo. 

Akswbbs  to  Corbbspondbntb. — (A.  D.)  According  to  Dr.  Gray,  the  Washington  Elm  at 
Cambridge,  Mass. — a  tree  of  no  extraordinary  size — was  some  years  ago  estimated  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  seren  millions  of  leaves,  exposing  a  surface  of  about  five  acres  of  foliage. 
Itt  for  neatness'  sake,  or  to  obtain  leaf-mould,  you  gather  this  annual  harvest  of  leaves, 
you  will,  in  time,  take  away  great  quantities  of  mineral  as  well  as  organized  matter,  by 
which  the  soil  will  be  impoverished,  unless  it  is  restored  by  manures. 

MoLSS  may  be  killed  easily  and  safely,  thus :  Take  a  quantity  of  fresh  earth  worms ;  put 
them  in  a  wooden  box  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  barytes,  in  powder ;  lay  in 
the  runs  five  or  six  worms,  and  continue  doing  so  as  long  as  the  worms  are  carried  away  by 
the  moles. 

Thb  Horticulturist,  in  1847,  did  state  that  Stephanoti's  floribunda  (a  native  of  Madagascar) 
will  answer  well  as  a  summer  climber  in  the  open  border,  if  protected  in  the  greenhouse  in 
winter.  It  is  diificult,  in  this  climate,  to  have  it  so,  though  occasionally  it  will  succeed.  At 
the  South,  it  would  make  one  of  the  handsomest  vines  possible  to  possess. 

Citt  Tbxbb. — ^If  A.  will  recollect,  he  has  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  a  good  specimen  of  an  ever- 
green in  the  heart  of  a  large  city.    The  air  is  uncongenial  to  their  growth. 

(W.  F.  Fall.)  Your  communication,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  was  laid  aside,  and  is 
now  unfortunately  lost.  When  your  present  season's  experience  is  perfected,  we  shaU  be 
rejoiced  to  hear  from  you  again  on  the  former  and  other  subjects. 

A.  J.  N.  had  better  apply  to  a  bookseller  at  once.  ^ 

house;    ft) 


Subscbobb.)    It  is  difficult  to  keep  verbenas  over  the  winter  without  a  greenhouse ; 
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they  damp  so  easily.  A  smile  pit  in  the  open  gronnd,  with  a  oorering  of  glass  or  boards,  to 
exolnde  the  rain  and  frost,  if  air  be  admitted  occasionally,  to  diy  off  the  damp,  will  gene- 
rally carry  them  through. 

CaTALoeuBB,  xrc.,  mBCKiVBD.--X?alifomia  Fruit,  painted  for  the  State  Agricnltnral  Exhibi- 
tion, firom  specimens  raised  at  Smith's  Gardens,  near  Sacramento,  by  Thomas  M.  Logan,  M.  D. 
A  rery  handsome  colorect  piotare,  which  we  have  had  framed.  Tarnished,  and  mounted. 
The  fruits  are  Crawford's  late  Peach ;  olroumference,  twelve  inches ;  weight,  near  twelve 
ounces.  Smith's  Califomian  Seedling  Strawberries :  longest  diameter,  two  and  two-tenth 
inches:  shortest  diameter,  one  and  one-ft>urth  inch.  Black  Hamburg  Grapes:  average 
diameter,  eight^tenth  inch.  Ciinnon  Hall  Muscat:  average -diameter,  nine-tenth  inch.  A 
superb  group,  indeed. 

Maury's  Wind  and  Current  Charts  ;  Gales  in  the  Atlantic.  A  beautiful  quarto  of  twelve 
plates,  designed  to  show  the  relative  frequency  of  gales,  during  each  month,  in  various  x>arts 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  North  and  South.  A  most  valuable  publication,  by  which  Mr.  Maury 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  season  which  presents  the  most  favorable  state  of  the 
Atlantic  for  passenger  travel,  is  found  to  be  about  the  last  of  July  and  first  of  August. 

Oiroular  of  W.  T.  Hallett,  Architect,  Norwich,  Conn.  Well  considered,  lucid,  and  sen- 
sible. 

Brunei's  Mammoth  Ship.  Description  of  the  Gbeat  Bastem  Steamship,  with  engravings. 
New  Toik :  S.  D.  I>rain.    25  cenU. 

Demands  of  the  Age  on  Colleges.  Speech  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
New  York:  Fowler  &  Wells. 

How  to  do  Business ;  a  Pocket  Manual  of  Practical  Affairs,  and  Guide  to  Success  in  Life. 
Same  publishers. 

List  of  Premiums  and  Regulations  fbr  the  Ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Michigan  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  September  29th  and  80th,  and  October  Ist  and  2d, 
1857.    A  promising  and  liberal  list.    J.  C  Holmes,  Secretary. 

Catalogue  1867  and  1858  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree,  Flowering  Shrubs,  &o.,  cultivated 
by  Wm.  Beid,  Blixabethtewn,  N.  J.  Among  much  that  is  valuable,  Mr.  Reid  enumerates 
the  American  Holly,  which  many  are  now  In  search  of. 

Wholesale  Price  List,  Fruit-Trees,  &o.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  the  same. 


Ten  NoBTRwwmir  Fbitit  Giiowbbs'  AssociATioir  will  hold  their  next  session  at  Alton,  DU- 
nois,  commencing  September  29,  and  to  continue  four  days.  This  Association  is  a  meet 
valuable  one,  and  will  be  attended  by  the  best  pomologists  of  the  country.  An  invitation 
to  attend  will  be  aooepted  if  health  permits. 


STATE  BXHISmOirS  FOB  1857. 


Alabam*.  »t  Montgomery,  October  37  to  90. 
Canftda  EMt,  »t  Bfontreal,  September  16  to  18. 
Guada  Weet,  at  Bfaatford,  September  » to  Oetober  S. 
Cooaeetient,  at  Bridgeport,  Oetober  18  to  16. 
California,  at  Stockton,  Seotomber  29  to  October  2^ 
Bait  T^aneaeee,  at  Knoxrille,  Oetober  SO  to  2S. 
lUtoolt,  at  Peoria,  September  H  to  94. 
Indiana,  at  ladlaeapolie,  October  6  lo  10c 
Iowa,  at  Uascatine,  October  6  to  9. 
Kentucky,  at  Hendereon,  October  18  to  IS. 
Marybukd,  at  Baltimore,  October  SI  to  9S. 
llaMacboeetts,  at  Boetoa,  October  21  to  M. 
Maine,  at  Bangor,  September  39  to  October  1. 


Mlcbijnin,  at  Detroit,  SepUmber  29  to  October  2. 

New  llampshlre,  at  Concord,  Oetober  7  to  9. 

New  Jereey,  at  New  Brnniwick,  September  99  toOot  S. 

New  York,  at  Bnflblo,  Oetober  6  to  9. 

Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  September  Ifi  to  16. 

PennejiTania,  September  29  to  Oetober  8. 

Tenneeeee,  at  Naehrille,  October  12  to  17. 

United  Statee  Agricnltoral  Society,  at  LooSiTlUe,  Ky., 

September  1  to  6. 
Vermont,  at  Montpeller,  September  30  to  Oetober  2. 
Virginia,  October  98  to  SI. 

Wieeonaia,  at  JoneaTlllev  September  99  to  Oetober  8. 
Weet  Tenneeeee,  at  Jackcon,  Oetober  97  to  30. 


m  .    The  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  the  New 
A    Cfystal  Palaoe,  in  the  latter  part  of  September.    The  programme  is  a  liberal  one. 
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Tb^  Annual  Fair  of  the  I^inois  State  A^pioultana  ^ietj  will  be  held  at  Peoria  (lUiBoia), 
on  the  21st,  22d,  2Sd,  24th,  and  25th  of  September.  Ten  thonsand  dollan  aze  -offiured  in 
premiama  bj  this  most  spirited  Association,  and  the  objects  embraced  ate  very  nvmeroiiB 
and  yarious. 

The  Piogtamme  of  the  Tompkins  Goonty  (N.Y.)  AgiionUand  and  Horticnltnnl  Sooieij'B 
Sxhibxtion,  is  an  exoeUent  one.  The  Fair  will  be  held  September  2Sd,  Mb,  and  J25tli,  at 
Ithaea. 

Ohio  Pomolooical  SocnaT.-^The  eighth  session  of  the  Ohio  Pomologioal  Soei^stj  will  be 
held  in  Cincinnati,  commencing  on  Mondaj,  S^tember  14,  4o.  (daring  Urn  week  of  tlie 
State  Fair).  The  meetings  of  this  Society  are  now  held  bienniallj,  alternating  wiHi  thoae 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Those  who  attend  are  requested  to  bring  with  tli09i 
speolmena  of  such  fruits  as  are  found  most  valuable  in  their  lespeetiye  districts  of  cenntry, 
and  which  have  not  been  fully  discussed  at  former  meetings ;  Bpecijnene,of  good  peaehee 
and  pears  are  particularly  desired  at  this  meeting,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  will  come  pse- 
pared  to  contribute  something  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  in  regard  tofmita  and  fruit 
culture. 

Communications  in  writing  we  also  solicited  on  subjects  likely  to  be  d^sciyssed  at  tWmeet- 
ing :  such  as  the  names  and  qnalities  of  fruits  adapted  for  different  sections  of  our  countiy^ 
especially  such  as  are  found  most  productive  and  profitable  lor  market ;  obeenrationa  on  the 
diseases  of  fruits  and  fruit-trees,  and  the  means  of  their  cure  and  preventioxi,  including  any 
experiments  in  the  use  of  lime,  planter,  ashes,  or  other  fertiliieis  for  fruit-trees ;  alao^  Xkotea 
on  insects  injurious  to  orchards  and  fruit  gardens. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Cincinpuiti  Horticultural  Socie^.  A4dnflii  the 
President,  at  Ciucinnati,  or  the  Secretary,  at  Columbus. 

A.  H.  Mwftr,  President;  M.  B.  Batwam,  Seertlaqf. 
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Pbrnstlyania  "Hortictltubal  Socibtt,  mbetiko  at  Concbbt  Hall,  August  18. — ^This  was 
probably  one  of  the  best  August  exhibitions  ever  held,  in  some  part  owing  to  the  favorable 
season,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  increasing  taste  and  spirit  of  the  exhibitors.  The 
I>lant8  were  never  better  grown,  or  in  finer  condition ;  but  we  think  the  same  faces  a{^>ear 
too  often,  and  others  are  a  little  too  common.  Thunbergias,  scarlet  geraniums,  Cuphea 
platycentras,  and  fuchsias,  on  other  florists'  flowers,  however  well  grown  or  beautiful,  are 
scarcely  what  we  expect  to  see  in  a  collection  of  choice  greenhouse  or  stove  plants.  There 
were,  nevertheless,  some  rare  things  amongst  them :  Plumeiria  purpursa,  a  plant  with  the 
appearance  and  beauty  of  an  Oleander,  Medin.ella  magnifica,  a  new,  yellow  Eohites,  called 
Pellierii,  Canna  Warczewicsii,  amongst  others  we  particularly  noted  as  valuable.  We  also 
noted,  as  a  valuable  sweet-scented  greenhouse  plant,  a  jasminnm  called  Aurantiacum, 
covered  with  yellow  flowers,  which,  we  presume,  is  not  new,  but  far  less  common  than  it 
should  be.  The  class  of  handsome  Qloxinias,  of  which  G.  Fyfiana  is  a  weU  known  tjrpe, 
has  now  many  representatives.  A  new  one,  called  Etna,  white,  with  red  throat,  attracted 
much  attention.  Cut  specimens  of  new  Gladiolus  contained  many  improvements  in  these 
beautiful  flowers ;  we  noted  "  Adonis''  as  one  of  the  best.  Two  specimens,  in  yaaes,  of 
Thorbum's  imported  verbena  "  Imperatrice .  imperial,"  were  the  most  beantifnl  objects  in 
the  room.  A  collection  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  herbac.eaus  Phlox,.by  one  grower,  were 
much  admired ;  and,  in  another  beautiful  c<dleotion,  we  noticed  the  finenitriped  variety  Boi 
Leepold.  Baskets  of  magnificent  Balsam  flowers,  comprised  a  novel  and  interesting  feature ; 
and  the  baskets  and  bouquets  were  so  unusually  numerous  and  beautiful,  that  even  a  Paris 
would  have  been  unable  to  decide  on  their  merits,  and,  we  believe,  the  Society  voted  them 
all  premiums.  The  Cactus  men  in  the'SMiBi.«ftst.bave  wnjoyed  a^  treat  in  t^Gersuaitfian- 
gularis,  so  seldom  seen  in  flji^wer. 
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A  Itarge  she^  of  ihe  hwrimi  BU^Ufbeny  was  exhibited,  to  ibow  ita  prodiiotiTe«e86 ;  there 
wan  inobably  a  quart  of  beniea  ripe  and  onripe  on  it.  Some  ahoota  <tf  the  CatawisM  Rasp- 
benj  wecB  also  shown  in  fruit,  but  the  benies  were  extremelj  small.  Pean  were  numerous 
for  the  season,  ehieflgr  of  well  known  kinds,  as  JUeeker's  Meadow,  Dearborn's  Seedling  (un- 
ripe), Tjrseii'B,  he.  Plums  were  not  numerous ;  some  large  speoimens  of  Bolmjar's  Wash- 
ington were,  however,  rory  attraotive. 

The  TogstaMies  were  rery  superior.    We  measured  some  tomatoes  over  fi^e  inohes  across. 

At  the  July  exhibition  (an  ac»$onnt  of  which  was  uuintentionallj  omitted),  Mr.  Thomas, 
gr.  to  J.  D.  Wfaetham,  had  a  basket  of  raspberries  eaid  to  be  a  seedling ;  the  fruit  was  nearly 
double  the  siie  of  some  Fastol&  from  another  grower.  If  thle  kind  sustains  its  present 
relatire  size,  it  will  prove  valuable.  A  fine  diah  of  ehenj  ouifants  reminded  pa  how  slow 
this  really  fine  Tariety  >is  oeming  into  cultivation* 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  find  one  exhibitor  emideying  the  leaves  of  the  deciduous  cypress 
in  botbquets  instead  of  the  arbor- vits  we  see  so  everlastingly.  The  various  kinds  of  orna- 
mental grasses  are  becoming  favorite  ingredieoats  in  succeeisful  bonqueta. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Jayne's  Hall. 
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SEPTEMBER. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BT  B.  BUCHANAN,  dNOINNATI,  OHIO. 

Bt  the  'first  week  in  this  month — some  years  the  last  week  in  August-^the  grapes  in  this 
vioiuity  begin  to  color ;  then  all  danger  from  rot  is  over.  7%e  crop  it  made.  Hail-storms 
may  Injure  it,  but  nothing  else.  The  work^  too,  in  the  vineyard  is  over,  except  to  tie  up 
straggling  or  &llen  branches. 

Some  vine-dressers  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  branches  above  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  to  make 
the  grapes  ripen  better ;  but  this  is  not  generally  approved,  as  it  is  apt  to  start  the  frait- 
buds  for  next  year  to  swell  prematurely,  subjecting  them  to  be  injured  by  hard  frosts  in 
winter. 

The  vintage  some  years  commences  the  last  week  in  this  month,  but  generally  the  first 
week  in  October,  under  which  month  the  process  of  conducting  it  will  be  described. 

To  prepare  for  the  vintage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  wine-casks,  press,  and  all  ves- 
sels requisite,  well  cleansed  and  put  in  x>erfect  order.  As  much  care  and  neatness  should 
be  observed  in  making  wine  as  in  making  butter. 

N.  B.-^I  regret  to  say  that  in  all  this  region  aboat  two-thirds  of  the  grape-crop  has  been 
cut  off  by  the  mildew  and  rot.  Young  vines  have  suffered  less  than  old  ones.  In  Blissouri, 
thus  far,  the  grapes  are  veiy  fine,  and  free  from  disease. 

BT  -WILLIAM  SAtTNDBBS. 

ys0STABiiB'G!ijkBMDri.-^The  perfection  in  celery  is  to  have  it  well  blanched;  it  is  then 
sweet  and  erisp.  It  is  eometimes  recommended  to  grow  it  large  and  strong  previous  to 
blanching ;  no  doubt  lai^e  stalks  will  thus  be  obtained,  but  at  the  expense  of  quality.  It 
must  beeartiwd  up  andblanehed  while  it  is.  growing ;  after  growth  is  completed,  no  amount 
of  covering  will  whiten  it.  The  main  crop  of  turnips  may  be  sown ;  sow  them  thin,  and 
thin  ont'te  ten  hiehes  apart  as  soon  as  they  get  up.  Qood  turnips  oannot  be  had  unless 
they  have  ample  spaee  togrow  in. 

Now  is  the  proper  time  to  ammge-for  next  year's  eropping.  Ghtnsnd  for  oertain  crops 
ihoQld  be  maiMtred  and  dug  over,  unless  on  very  sandy  soils,  which,  we  think,  derive  no 
'beatffit'lrom  fhll' digging.  Ver  iioot-erops  of  all  kinds  we  prefer  to  manure  heavily  in  the 
fall,  and  plough  or  dig  it  in.  Putrescent  manure,  applied  at  the  time  of  aowing  seeds  of 
eaeiilentToeta'-'-aa  eanots,- beets,  &o.-^has  a  tendeni^  to  encourage  foatrfibrea  near  the  sur- 
'Ikee,  detrimental  to  their  leBgitadinaLexten8ie&  and  consequent  naefubiesa.  Attend  also 
to  the  sotatkm  of  evops,  a  mbjeot  of  mnch  impertaace,  and  very  imperfiMatly  understood. 
It  waa  at  one  tine  thought  thai  cfaemistyy,  by  aoqiiainiing  us  with  the  exaot  lequiieneuts 
of  each  erop)  would  esuU^ua  to  grow  tbeaame  crop  on  the  same  ground  for  an  indefinite  ^ 
peHed,  by  anwaMly  appfying  the  netoeseary  ingredients,,  and  thus  obviate  any  neeMSity  fer  ^ 
iWttttlivtfaeppiiigw  :lliit|iioweifier,  iaBotUkely  mmtobejreaUaed. 
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Stbawbshribs  maj  be  planted  jet.  Prepare  the  ground  by  tharongb  manurkig  and  trench^ 
ing.  If  planted  in  rows,  let  them  be  at  least  three  feet  apart.  Strong  growing  kinds-— as 
Longworth'8  Prolifio  and  Boston  Pine — should  be  at  least  eighteen  inches  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  rows,  and  the  plants  or  hills  kept  distinct.  When  thej  are  too  mneh  orovrded, 
the  plants  maj  produce  abundance  of  flower,  but  no  fruit.  Select  young  plants  from  healthy 
vines  that  are  in  a  good  bearing  condition.  Also  see  to  planting  a  due  proportion  of  stami- 
nate  along  with  the  pistillate  varieties.  After  planting,  spread  a  mulching  of  ratted  manure 
between  the  rows,  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  protect  from  frost  when  it  arrives.  Spent  tan- 
bark  is  often  usefnl  for  this  purpose,  and  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  when  it  can  be 
obtained.  Old  plantations  should  be  well  thinned  out,  that  the  buds  for  next  year's  crop 
may  be  well  developed  before  the  season's  growth  terminates. 

Raspbbrbibs. — The  old  canes  that  have  fruited  should  be  pruned  out  at  once.  The  young 
canes  should  also  be  thinned  out  where  they  are  too  much  crowded.  Allow  six  canes  to 
remain  for  the  present,  and  next  April  cut  two  of  them  down  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
root ;  these  will  then  throw  out  fruiting  branches,  which  will  be  a  few  weeks  later  in  making 
the  fruit,  and  prolong  the  fruiting  season  to  that  extent. 

Pbabs. — To  have  superior  winter  fruit  on  the  dwarf  trees,  give  them  a  thorough  soaking  of 
weak  guano-water  once  a  week,  unless  the  weather  should  prove  very  wet ;  if  so.  sprinkle  a 
handful  or  two  of  guano  over  the  roots,  and  cover  it  by  hoeing  or  slight  forking  of  the  soil. 
Thin  the  fruit,  also,  where  the  crop  is  heavy.  Heavy  cropping  has  tended  much  to  throw 
discredit  on  dwarf  trees,  retarding  their  growth,  and  inducing  weakness  and  disease.  Pre- 
pare for  planting  by  trenching,  and  see  that  the  compost  heap  is  ample  and  thoroughly 
decomposed  for  use. 

Gbapbbt. — ^Air  may  now  be  more  freely  admitted  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year, 
the  better  to  mature  the  wood  for  next  crop.  Heavy  rains  should  be  excluded  from  the 
border  if  the  fruit  is  well  ripened.  Another  cause  of  badly  colored  fruit,  not  previously 
mentioned,  arises  from  a  too  rigid  summer  pruning,  checking  the  growth  of  the  plant  and 
hardening  the  wood  before  the  fruit  has  derived  sufficient  nourishment  for  proper  develop- 
ment.   Where  this  is  the  case,  no  treatment  now  will  remedy  it. 

Gbbbbhodsb. — Seedlings  of  calceolarias,  cinnerarias,  &c.,  should  be  transplanted  as  eariy 
as  they  can  conveniently  be  handled.  Cuttings  of  most  flower-garden  plants  will  form  roots 
readily  at  this  season  ;  but  by  lifting  and  potting  a  few  old  plants  of  the  different  sorts  of 
verbenas,  heliotropes,  petunias,  salvias,  &c.,  and  keeping  them  over  winter,  they  wOl  afiiord 
sufficient  cuttings  to  propagate  from  in  the  spring.  Cuttings  rooted  then  make  better  and 
healthier  plants,  grow  more  freely,  and  produce  larger  flowers ;  besides  the  saving  of  time 
and  labor  required  in  attending  to  a  quantity  of  young  plants  in  small  pots,  and  the  economy 
of  space  which  they  would  demand,  which  can  be  turned  to  better  account. 

Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  should  be  potted  as  early  as  received.  Plunge  the  pots  in 
ashes,  sand,  or  sawdust,  covering  them  a  foot  deep  at  least ;  they  will  here  form  a  mass  of 
roots  with  little  or  no  elongation  of  stem.  When  taken  into  the  greenhouse  (a  few  at  a 
time),  they  will  flower  in  a  few  days  after  this  treatment.  Many  haniy  plants  afford  bloom 
in  winter,  if  potted  now.  Pre-eminent  is  the  Deutzia  gracilis ;  Weigela  rosea,  spireas,  pruni- 
folia  pleno,  and  Reevsii,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Forsythia  viridissima,  and  small  bushes  of 
the  Persian  lilac,  are  all  well  worth  potting  for  early  greenhouse  flowering.  Secure  a  good 
stock  of  monthly  flowering  carnations.  All  the  greenhouse  plants  should  be  gradiully 
hardened,  and  treated  in  a  manner  to  perfect  their  growth.  Ouard  them  from  wet  and  ex- 
citement at  this  season,  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  winter. 

Plbasubb-Gboukd. — The  time  has  again  arrived  when  alterations  of  all  kinds  eonnected 
with  ground-work  are  to  be  eflected  with  the  greatest  advantage.  If  improvements  an  con- 
templated, the  present  is  the  proper  time  to  consider  and  determine  what  thess  shall  be. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  study  the  composition  of  landscape  scenery,  the  individual  and 
collective  beauty  of  trees,  as  they  are  clad  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  ''sere  and 
yellow  leaf."  The  garden  scenery  is  constantly  changing,  however  imperceptible  it  may  be ; 
and  if  this  progressive  change  has  extended  over  several  years  without  interruption,  it  may 
now  be  proper  to  reflect  whether  or  not  time  is  producing  effects  that  demand  immediate 
attention.  Certain  trees  may  have  overgrown  their  intended  limits,  and  be  producing  eileots 
the  opposite  to  what  was  intended.  Boads  and  walks  which,  a  £bw  years  ago,  se«ned  to 
have  **  ample  room  and  verge  enough,"  are  now  encroached  upon  so  far  as  to  caXL  tot  imme- 
diate alteration,  either  by  removal  of  the  trees  or  altering  the  form  or  direction  of  the  waUc; 
the  latter  being  the  most  advisable,  if  at  all  practicable.  No  mechanical  rules  oan  be  per- 
mitted to  guide  us  in  these  and  similar  matters  of  tlMte;  yet  there  are  prindplea 
must  be  adhered  to,  and  whieh  no  peison  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste  will  dspari 
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LLUSION  has  already  been  made  to  an  American  board- 
ing-honse  in  the  conntrj.  A  few  days  passed  there, 
realized  to  onr  party  the  blessings  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  most  of  ns  were  lamentably  deficient  in  Spanish, 
and  thongh  one  or  two  professed  to  translate  to  the  others 
the  small  amoant  of  information  contained  in  the  Havana 
papers  (which  are  mostly  filled  with  long  love  stories, 
and  gire,  for  foreign  news,  the  price  of  sugar  and  the 
rate  of  exchange,  to  the  exclusion,  almost,  of  ererything 
which  would  inform  the  inhabitants  of  how  the  world  wags 
beyond  the  Ouif  of  Mexico),  it  was  a  relief  to  find  landloi^, 
major  domo,  chambermaid,  and  a  fine  boy  who  brought  us 
our  daily  baskets  of  oranges,  &c.,  all  speaking  undisguised 
English.  Their  information  regarding  the  trees  was  rarely  such  as  would  do  to 
print f  for  they  confounded  pines  and  dates  with  bread  fruit,  and  so  on.;  but  we 
had  to  confess  that  a  common  language  was  a  great  bond  of  good  fellowship. 
This  house  is  on  a  plantation  of  four  hundred  acres,  once  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee,  but  the  owner  dying,  it  has  been  rented  to  Mr.  Monson.  The 
dwelling  is  a  hybrid,  meant  to  embody  indulgences  for  some  of  onr  habits,  while 
it  conformed  to  the  climate.  It  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  generality  of  houses 
on  the  island,  which  are  more  like  Mrs.  Almy's  (before  inserted),  and  only  of  one 
low  story.  Framed  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Monson's  house  has  glass  windows, 
and  somewhat  of  an  American  air,  and  visitors  may  here  feel  qnite  at  home,  and 
make  pedestrian,  railroad,  or  equestrian  excursions  to  the  fine  scenery  and  the 
sugar  and  coffee  plantations  with  great  satisfaction. 

There  are  a  few  other  places  where  English  is  spoken ;  among  them  is  Mrs. 
Lawrence's,  at  Guines,  where  some  comfort  is  to  be  had,  but  if  you  ask  the  hotel 
keepers  in  Havana  for  such  places,  they  will  sometimes  flatly  deny  their  existence, 
in  the  hope  of  keeping  you  within  their  own  grasping  charges. 

From  this  point,  an  expedition  was  got  up  to  procure  some  air-plants  for  send- 
ing home.  A  black  was  hired  to  climb  trees,  and  a  white  man  for  guide.  The 
laziness  of  both  was  characteristic  of  the  climate.  The  black  was  about  to  ascend 
a  tree,  when  his  master  wanted  to  smoke  a  cigar;  no  matches  being  found  on  any 
of  the  party,  the  lazy  fellow  left  ns  all  in  the  heat,  while  he  went  away  for  half  an 
hour,  to  get  a  light  for  bis  master ;  after  which,  he  concluded  that  particular  tree 
was  utterly  inaccessible,  and  a  new  search  near  the  house  where  he  procured  fire, 
had  to  be  undertaken  I  Truly,  it  is  difficult,  with  such  tools,  to  get  along,  or 
accomplish  much. 

Fortunately,  there  are  men  in  existence,  in  every  age,  who  depend  upon  them- 
selves, and  who  take  the  exertion  necessary  into  their  own  hands.  The  name  of 
Professor  Philip  Poet  is  well  known  to  all  men  of  science.  He  resides  in  Havana, 
and  is  attached  to  the  College,  all  his  leisure  being  devoted  to  natural  history. 
With  so  wide  a  field  for  research,  and  with  true  enthusiasm,  it  may  be  well  im- 
agined that  his  correspondence  with  the  learned  societies  of  other  countries  is  of 
the  most  valuable  kind. 

John  Gunblach  is  a  name  also  well  known  to  European  and  American  natu- 
ralists, his  collections  being  found  in  the  best  museums  wherever  science  is  culti- 
vated. His  great  topic  is  ornithology,  but  he  does  not  confine  himself  exclusively 
to  birds.  He  starts  out  with  a  meagre  scrip  and  wallet,  and  traversing  the  island 
like  a  tme  devotee  of  science,  reminds  one  of  the  votaries  who  have  sacrificed 
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health,  time,  and  talents,  to  the  acqnisition  of  knowledge  and  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow-men,  without  other  reward  than  fame  and  a  sense  of  their  own  osefulness. 
A  few  friends  of  science  sabscribe  for  his  support,  and  he  returns  from  his  excur- 
sions and  hard  fare  loaded  with  treasures  for  distribution  where  they  can  be  fiartber 
studied  and  enjoyed.  Mr.  Oundlach  has  been  known  to  follow  and  watch  a  single 
pair  of  birds  for  a  week,  till  he  had  become  fully  acquainted  with  their  habits. 
The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  greatly  enriched  by 
his  devotion ;  it  now  possesses,  beyond  question,  the  finest  ornithological  collec- 
tion in  the  world — a  hint  that  we  throw  out  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  to  our  city, 
which  many  will  be  thankful  to  remember.  Among  the  members  of  the  Academy, 
the  names  of  Francisco  A.  Sauvalle,  Professor  Philip  Poey,  and  John  Oundlacb, 
are  much  better  known  than  that  of  Walker  the  fiUibuster,  so  often  of  latter  times 
repeated  in  newspapers,  and  so  very  different  in  regard  to  useful  works.  Mr. 
Gundlach  is  a  native  of  Baden. 

The  former  owner  of  the  Carolina  House  had  some  ideas  of  embellishment ; 
his  planting  of  avenues  of  palms,  and  his  long  approach  to  the  house  through 
orange-trees  and  some  rarer  kinds,  will  gratify  the  visitor  extremely*  In  ^e 
neighborhood  are  good  specimens  of  coffee  and  sugar  estates,  pine-apple  fields, 
yucca  and  aloe  hedges,  and  some  of  the  best  scenery ;  from  the  tops  of  the  ht|^ 
hills  very  fine  views  are  obtained  of  Matanzas,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Gadb- 
bean  Sea. 

Ton  have  only  to  wish,  and  a  cocoa-nut  full  of  milk  is  poured  into  your  tiim-^ 
bier;  give  little  "  Charley"  a  basket,  and  he  brings  you  it  filled  with  oranges; 
walk  into  the  garden,  and  you  may  help  yourself  to  ripe  bananas ;  and  if  your 
taste  has  come  round  to  the  sapote  and  the  mammea  apple,  with  their  sickly 
sweets,  they,  and  very  many  other  frnits,  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  including 
tamarinds,  &c.,  and  nuts  that  you  never  heard  of  or  saw  represent^.  If  Mr. 
Monson  should  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in-  making  his  establishment  what  it 
ought  to  be,  it  will  be  filled  every  winter  with  respectable  boarders.  The  veiy 
last  sugar-mill  worked  by  oxen,  is  within  walking  distance,  affording  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  more  modem  steam  operations  now  so  universal.  The  labor  and 
lungs  employed  to  keep  the  animals  up  to  their  slow  circular  motion,  are  a  caution 
to  work  whenever  it  is  possible  with  lifeless  materials.  Two  blacks,  and  a  son' of 
the  proprietor  to  watch  operations,  were  required  to  keep  the  sluggish  animals 
in  a  vei7  slow  walk,  to  say  nothing  of  the  goads  replenished  at  short  intervals, 
and  applied  with  loud  yells  and  screams  from  all  three  in  regular  turn.  This 
gentleman  makes  syrup  only,  and,  it  is  thought,  would  have  to  give  up  his  melaa- 
choly  team  but  for  the  present  high  prices.  On  this  small  estate  there  are  sone 
very  fine  shady  avenues  of  fruit  and  other  trees  which  we  saw  nowhere  else. 

The  crow  of  the  game-cock  may  be  heard  at  all  the  Havana  hotels  and  the 
plantations;  several  wealthy  proprietors  have  cock-pits  of  their  own,  and  of 
course  betting  is  rife  and  fashionable.  We  heard  a  good  story  of  a  party  near 
Trinidad,  who  were  carrying  to  the  town  some  fifteen  hundred  dollars  won  at  a 
pit,  when  they  were  attacked  and  robbed  by  the  losers,  though  the  Governor  of 
Trinidad  was  close  behind  their  volante.  Stories  of  robbers  are  not  so  rare  that 
one  becomes  utterly  careless  of  his  safety,  or  inclined  to  make  long  excursions 
alone.  The  police  are  not  to  be  found  at  every  turn,  and  it  is  true  that  marauders 
discharged  from  the  army,  or  let  loose  from  prisons,  roam  about,  mostly  at  night, 
and  waylay  the  unarmed.  Caution  is  recommended,  but  Mr.  Monson  assures  us  he 
has  ridden  for  years  unarmed,  by  day  and  night,  without  the  slightest  mokstation. 
j^  A  rather  amusing  rural  scene,  showing  the  love  of  the  fighting  cock,  was  ex- 
9|    hibited  on  our  ride  to  the  Carolina  House.    A  fiunily  from  Havana  was  in  the 
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twB,  apparently  emigratiDg  to  their  country  estate ;  the  station  reached,  the  most 
elegant  carpet-bags  and  trunks  we  had  ever  seen  were  tossed  into  a  bullock  cart 
of  the  ronghest  construction.  The  ladies  found  yolantes  in  waiting,  and  a  very 
young  gentleman  mounted  a  led-horse  with  saddle  and  holsters ;  when  fairly  in 
the  stirrups,  a  game-cock  (his  only  apparent  baggage)  was  handed  carefully  to 
him  by  a  servant.  A  shrill  crow  of  defiance  to  all  the  games  in  the  neighborhood, 
^as  the  last  we  heard  of  onr  car  companion,  who  had  smoked  all  the  way,  and 
was  extremely  polite  in  supplying  fire  to  a  damosel  who  relished  the  weed  amaz- 
ingly. The  practice  of  ladles  smoking  is  not  very  common — in  public,  at  least 
Another  instance  we  had,  in  the  Isabel,  of  a  very  pretty  Cuban  lady,  who  took 
her  strong  cigar  after  every  meal,  while  parading  the  deck,  and,  we  must  say,  her 

Eretty  white  fingers  were  not  ungracefnlly  employed  in  twirling  it  about ;  her 
usband  smoked  at  the  same  time,  seeming  to  think  it  quite  the  thing  that  she 
should  be  similarly  employed.  And  pray  tell  us,  fastidious  critic,  is  there  any 
good  reason,  if  the  men  will  smoke,  why  ladies  should  not?  We  heard  one  on 
board  ship  threaten  to  eat  garUc  if  her  cara  spota  would  indulge  with  tobacco  I 

After  talking  of  robbers  late  one  evening  at  Mr.  Monson's,  one  of  our  party 
who  had  laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger,  sallied  out  next  day,  before  breakfast, 
for  a  ride  on  horseback,  and  soon  lost  his  way.  At  a  rough-looking  shantee,  he 
made  out  to  say :  **  Hotel  Americano  I"  and  was  civilly  shown  his  road,  though 
considerably  alarmed  at  the  barking  of  a  brace  of  savage-looking  bloodhounds 
that  were  inclined  to  track  after  him.  Entering  a  wild  piece  of  tangled  wood,  he 
encountered,  at  a  short  turn,  a  Spaniard  mounted  on  a  capital  animal,  with  his 
holsters  evidently  full,  and  a  sword,  or  machette,  in  his  girdle.  He  began  to 
think  the  specimen  of  rather  equivocal  build,  remembered  the  stories  told  over 
the  back-gammon  board,  and  shivered,  he  says,  onljf  once ;  he  then  summoned 
courage,  and,  putting  on  a  brave  and  amiable  look,  said,  in  his  meekest  tones, 
with  a  query  at  the  end:  "Hotel  Americano?"  The  ferocious  "robber"  took 
off  his  hat,  and  bowing  to  the  holster  tops,  drew  his  sword  I  and  pointed  in  the 
proper  direction,  indicating  a  little  turn  in  the  route,  close  by,  with  a  scimmeirical 
motion  that  was  not  quite  to  our  traveller's  taste,  but  which  closed  by  both  pur- 
suing their  peaceful  paths.  The  American  did  not  seem  to  have  minded  it 
mvcA,  but  ever  afterwards  we  remarked  he  preferred  to  ride  in  company  with 
others  I 

From  Mr.  Monson's,  short  rides  on  the  railroad  afford  excellent  opportunities 
for  observing  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  country,  and  the  novelty  of  the  vege* 
tation.  Occasionally,  you  come  in  sight  of  very  beautiful  avenues  of  the  Koyal 
Palm,  planted  with  great  regularity,  sometimes  in  double  or  triple,  and  even 
quadruple  rows ;  the  effect  is  very  striking,  comparable  to  nothing  but  Egyptian 
architecture,  without  much  roof.  Nothing  that  could  be  set  down  in  our  regions 
(if  that  were  possible)  would  produce  such  a  sensation  as  a  row  or  two  of  these 
superb  columnar  trees,  with  their  waving  branches  of  green,  and  their  fruit  stem. 
At  £1  Carolina  House,  there  is  an  avenue  of  these  Palms  along  the  whole  road 
firont,  giving  an  air  of  great  stateliness  to  the  property. 

One  of  the  very  prettiest  places  we  saw,  adjoins  Mr.  Monson'd ;  it  is  a  small 
coffee  estate,  extremely  well  planted,  and  full  of  iVuit.  The  owner  has  a  small 
dwelling  to  eat  and  sleep  in,  but  the  open  air  seems  to  be  the  home  of  the  family. 
Here  we  observed  again  the  enormous  quantity  of  bees  that  can  be  fed  from  the 
coffee,  orange,  and  other  flowers.  About  one  hundred  swarms  were  working  away 
most  industriously,  with  no  other  attention  than  having  been  placed  in  a  hollow 
log  about  three  feet  long,  and  open  at  both  ends.  This  log  is  merely  placed  level  ik 
on  a  couple  of  stones,  at  an  elevation  from  the  ground  of  about  six  or  ten  inches,    ft 
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There  appeared  to  be  no  fear  of  the  moth,  so  de9tractive  an  enemy  among  na. 
The  product  of  honey  and  wax  from  Cuba  is  very  fi^eat  ^ 

The  orange-tree  does  not  fare  so  well.  It  is  attacked  by  a  cocoas,  which  en- 
velops the  whole  wood,  and  has  once  or  twice  destroyed  nearly  all  the  plants  on 
the  island,  no  attention  being  given  to  its  extirpation.  Some  twentv  years  ago, 
it  obtaiued  the  mastery,  when  orange-trees  became  extremely  rare,  tne  export  of 
the  fruit  being  abandoned.  Whole  fields  hedged  with  this  valuable  fruit,  disap- 
peared ;  those  now  seen  were  soon  afterwards  planted,,  and  are  again  destined  to 
destruction  for  want  of  care — shall  we  say,  for  want  of  a  SorHculturut  to  warn 
the  proprietors  of  their  danger,  and  the  remedy  f 

We  might  give  long  botanical  descriptions,  but  why  enumerate  where  the  cata- 
logue would  include  such  great  variety  f  Every  garden  might  have,  and  many 
do  have,  such  plants  as  the  lemon-scented  verbena  as  a  common  bush  ;  the  Mag- 
nolia fuscata  and  the  Pittisporum,  are  as  common  as  box-bushes  with  us,  sometimes 
attaining  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  There  is  also  a  tree  mignonette,  Reseda  arbutia; 
the  almond  grows  with  the  slightest  attention;  various  fruits  of  the  Sapotse  family, 
or  Star  apples,  are  common,  as  are  wild  plums,  the  caimeta,  and  an  Anona  calleid 
Sapota ;  the  latter  is  agreeable,  bat,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  numerous 
fruits  that  are  so  tempting  to  the  eye  of  the  new-comer,  are  not  very  good  eating. 
They  possess  a  sweet,  sickly  flavor  that-very  few  relish.  Visitors  are  apt  to  keep 
to  their  well-esteemed  oranges,  bananas,  and  pine-apples.  Doubtless,  a  taste  may 
be  acquired  for  many  others  by  degrees. 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES,  NO.  10 THE  MUSHEOOM. 

BY  WM.  OHORLTON. 

The  Mushroom,  in  a  natural  state,  is  very  generally  distributed  over  many  of 
the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  The  species  that  is  most  commonly  ac- 
cepted is  the  Agancut  campestrit  of  botanists — a  cryptogamic  plant  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Fungi,  That  part  made  use  of,  and  which  develops  itself  above  ground, 
is  the  fructifying  organs,  the  real  and  true  plant  being  beneath  the  surface,  in  the 
form  of  delicately  reticulated  and  slender,  white  threads,  that  traverse  very  rapidly 
any  matrix  whicn  is  conducive  to  their  welfare.  It  is  an  edible  that  is  almost 
universally  relished,  although  we  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of  its  nutritive  proper- 
ties ;  it  may  be  either  made  up  into  a  dish  for  the  table,  used  as  a  flavoring  in 
many  kinds  of  cookery,  compounded  into  catchup,  or  preserved  in  pickle.  In  all 
cases,  there  is  a  fine,  savory  taste  imparted  to  whatever  it  accompanies. 

Oonsideriug  the  fipreat  request  for  Mushrooms,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
cultivation  of  them  is  not  more  generally  understood ;  more  particularly  so,  as 
they  neither  reouire  an  extent  of  garden  gpround,  nor  yet  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays,  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  Any  person  who  has  got  a  good  ceUar  that  is 
free  from  frost,  may  grow  them  through  the  winter ;  and  at  other  seasons  nothing 
is  needed  but  a  closed-in  shed,  or,  in  a  small  way,  a  few  boards  nailed  together  in 
the  form  of  a  j^  cover,  to  keep  off  heavy  rains  and  drying  winds.  Such  conve- 
niences are  enough  to  supply  any  ordinary  family,  but  when  a  great  quantity  and 
uninterrupted  succession  is  wanted,  it  becomes  necessary  to  erect  a  house  for  the 
purpose.  In  such  case,  a  double-span  roofed  shed,  some  ten  feet  wide,  and  in 
length  according  to  the  demand,  is  the  best  adapted,  and  most  economical.  The 
framework  of  this  may  be  built  with  common  spars,  the  roof  shingled,  and  the 
whole  double-boarded,  with  the  between  casings  filled  with  shavings,  sawdust,  or, 
still  better,  powdered  charcoal.    Such  a  structure  is  similar  to  an  above-gronnd 
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ice-hoQ86,  tban  whieh  nothing  can  be  more  suitable,  as  it  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  keeping  out  the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  both  of 
which  are  preyentiyes  to  success.  On  each  side  (inside  the  house),  there  ought 
to  be  two  or  three  heights  of  shelyes,  about  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  apart, 
with  a  board  ten  inches  wide,  placed  in  front  of  each,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
so  many  beds  as  succession  crops.  Notwithstanding  this  contriyance,  it  is  requisite 
during  very  severe  weather  to  have  some  artificial  heat,  which  is  sometimes  sup- 
plied by  a  common  flue  placed  along  the  ground,  level,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
house ;  but  as  there  is  some  danger  attending  this,  and  the  warmth  therefrom  is 
of  a  very  drying  nature,  it  is  better  to  fix  the  lower  shelf  about  three  feet  high, 
and,  when  required,  to  keep  the  under  space  filled  with  lEresh,  fermenting,  and 
somewhat  dry  stable  manure,  and  the  droppings  as  below  described,  which  will 
give  out  enough  heat  and  genial  moisture  to  raise  the  temperature  sufficiently. 
Where  expense  is  not  an  object,  and  there  is  a  regular  arrangement  of  houses  for 
the  forcing  of  vegetables  in  the  winter,  the  Mushroom  house  may  form  a  part  of 
the  whole ;  and  if  hot  water  is  employed  for  heating,  a  pipe  may  be  introduced 
into  it,  which  is  certainly  the  most  cleanly  and  perfect  mode. 

How  to  make  J^attm.^^The  next  preparation  is  a  quantity  of  good  spawn,  which 
may  be  made  as  follows :  Take  equal  portions  of  unfermented  horse  and  cow  ma- 
nure, and  fresh  earth  from  a  pasture  field ;  mix  and  work  these  together.  Add 
sufficient  water  to  reduce  the  mass  into  the  consistency  of  stiff  mortar.  Mould 
into  the  form,  and  about  the  sise  of  common  building  bricks^  set  into  an  open 
shed,  and  turn  them  over  once  a  day,  until  nearly  dried  through ;  then  cut  a  hole 
of  an  inch  diameter  into  the  centre  of  each ;  fill  up  with  a  piece  of  good  spawn, 
and  paste  over  the  aperture  with  a  little  cow  dung ;  build  the  whole  into  a  conical 
heap,  first  strewing  some  littery  stable  manure  underneath,  and,  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, fill  in  between  each  layer  with  an  inch  of  half-fermented,  dry,  horse  drop- 
Eings ;  cover  with  a  few  inches  of  the  same,  and  as  much  litter  as  will  enable  the 
eap  to  acquire  a  gentle  warmth,  but  not  more,  or  the  spawn  will  be  killed.  In 
the  summer  time,  there  is  generally  heat  enough  without  any  fermentation,  and 
care  should  be  used  on  this  point.  If  all  goes  on  well,  the  rhizoma  will  have 
penetrated  through  the  whole  substance  in  three  or  four  weeks,  which  may  be 
known  by  its  appearing  full  of  fine,  white  threads ;  but  if,  when  exitmined,  it  is 
found  to  be  only  so  around  the  piece  previously  put  in,  the  spawn  is  not  sufficiently 
run,  and  it  should  be  left  undisturbed  a  week  or  two  longer.  After  this  time,  ex- 
amine again,  and  do  not  let  it  become  too  far  advanced,  or  the  keeping  properties 
will  be  very  much  depreciated.  When  all  is  rights  remove  the  bricks  into  a  dry 
and  cool  room,  protected  from  frost  in  winter,  where  they  may  be  preserved  good 
for  several  years.  I  have  used  Mushroom  spawn  five  years  old,  and  found  it  as 
good  as  when  first  made.  Hitherto,  we  have  only  shown  so  far  as  to  require  a 
small  portion  of  **  leaven"  to  eommence  with,  and  there  are  many  persons  so  situ- 
ated as  not  to  be  able  to  get  this.  There  are  not  many  places,  however,  where 
horses,  cows,  or  sheep,  are  not  stabled,  and  the  manure  lying  around,  and  it  often 
happens  that  more  or  less  has  been  accidentally  protected  from  extreme  wet  These 
are  the  spots  to  look  for  natural  spawn,  and,  when  found,  a  very  small  portion  is 
enough  for  a  start  Do  not  collect  any  that  may  be  produced  from  decaying 
wood  or  leaves,  for,  notwithstanding  it  mi^  run  in  the  prepared  compost,  there  is 
danger  of  its  not  being  the  right  kind.  It  may  be  another  speeies  of  the  same 
genus,  and  probably  a  poisonous  one ;  while,  by  attending  to  this  advice,  the  true 
sort  is  sure  to  be  obtained.  The  edible  Mushroom  may  always  be  known  by  its 
plump,  solid,  and  fleshy  appearance,  brittle  texture,  and,  above  all,  the  beautiful 
pink  color  of  the  lamituB,  or  gills,  on  the  under  side  of  ih»p%leu$,  or  cap ;  it  ha0 


idso  a  pecalimrly  delieate  seent,  while  the  poisoftons  apeem  geoeiallj  evuA  a  raak 
and  somewhat  pimgent  odor,  attended  bj  a  chtminy  or  greasy  excrescence  on  the 
oatside. 

Saw  to  make  the  JBede.—'We  will  consider  a  snltable  sized  bed  is  fonr  feet  wide 
by  ten  feet  long,  which  will  reqoire  aboat  one  barrowfol  of  material  to  each  two 
feet  in  length.  CoUedi  for  this  enough  horse  droppings,  fresh  from  Uie  stable ; 
place  in  a  heap,  in  a  dry  and  open-  shed,  protected  from  rain ;  let  them  become 
somewhat,  bnt  not  too  mneh  heated  by  commencing  fermentation;  when  so,  tium 
them  over  daily,  «till  retatniug  the  warmth,  and  the  lumps  as  whole  as  possible. 
In  ten  or  twelve  days,  they  will  become  nearly  dry  and  mouldy  looking ;  nezt^ 
cover  the  flooring  of  the  bed  with  two  or  three  inches  of  stable  straw-litter;  upon 
this  lay  the  prepared  droppings,  to  the  depth  of  ten  to  twelre  inches,  after  being 
made  solid;  and  remember,  that  the  more  compact,  the  better  chance  there  will 
be  of  snecess.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  it  is  probable  that  this  bcNi, 
so  made,  will  begin  to  heat ;  and  if  it  should  do  so  enough  to  burn  the  fingers  if 
put  into  it,  make  a  tew  holes  with  a  stick,  which  will  soon  cool  it  down.  When 
there  is  surety  that  the  warmth  is  on  the  decline,  and  has  lowered  to  about  f  0^  or 
T5^,  break  up  some  spawn  into  lumps  of  three  inches  cubic ;  plant  one  of  each 
of  these,  at  tne  distance  of  nine  inches,  just  below  the  surface;  afterwards,  cover 
with  two  inches  of  turfy  loam ;  beat  and  tread  all  down  until  quite  hard  and 
soHd,  and  cover  with  any  kind  of  soft  hay  or  straw,  eiLoepting  that  from  salt 
marshes.  And  here  I  would  caution  against  allowing  either  salt  or.  lime  from 
coming  in  contact  with  any  portion  of  the  material  used  for  Mushrooms,  as  these 
ingredients  will  most  assuredly  kill  the  plant.  The  most  suitable  temperatore  is 
from  50^  to  55^,  with  a  corresponding  moistnre  in  solution  in  the* atmosphere. 
Mushrooms  will  not  develop  in  a  dry  heat»  while  too  much  wet  and  cold  rots  Uie 
spawn.  I  am  thus  particular  in  mentioning  these  details,  because  not  only  this  but 
all  other  fungoids  must  have  their  own  and  peculiar  requirements  present^  or  they 
will  not  prosper.  With  these,  there  is  nothing  more  easUy  grown  than  our  pre- 
sent subject,  and  what  is  recorded  above,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  success.  A  bed  thus  made  and  cored  for,  will  commence  bearing  in  five 
or  six  W'eeks  after  being  finished,  and  ought  to  continue  to  do  so  for  two  or  three 
months.  If  a  regular  succession  be  needed  the  year  round,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  up  a  fresh  bed  once  a  month,  and  it  only  requires  common  intelligence,  in 
addi^on  to  the  above  recorded  ideas,  to  carry  out  the  differences  in  the  way  of 
preparing  the  material  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  found  that  the  vonng  Mushrooms  shrivel  up  while  small,  and  consequently  come 
to  nothing  more  than  clusters  of  small  "  buttons."  This  arises  from  one  of  two 
oauses,  vh :  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  or  by  the  covering  lying  too  close,  and 
thereby  excluding  the  air.  In  the  former  case,  the  upper  crust  is  dry,  and  crum- 
bles between  the  fingers,  when  a  sprinkling  of  clear  water  (enough  to  soak  down 
about  two  inches)  will  remedy  the  evil ;  and,  in  the  latter,  if  the  surface  be  wet^ 
the  removal  of  and  applying  fresh  covering,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Mushrooms  can  be  also  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  the  above-mentioned 
materials,  and  in  the  same  way.  Pieces- of  spawn  may  also  be  planted  under  the 
Burflshce  of  the  soil  inside  any  grapery  not  at  work  in  the  faU,  when  the  probability 
is,  a  crop  witii  more  or  leas  eertaioty,  unftil  the  base  becomes  too  wet  by  the  re- 
quisite supply  of  water  for  starting  the  vines.  It  is  well  known  that  Mushroome 
are  produced  in  great  plenty,  UtttoraUy,  in  some  localities  where  cattle  feed  in  the 
fall,  after  a  dry  summer;  and  if  we  consider  these  conditions,  it  will  readMy  be 
how  many  suitable  places  there  are  around  a  homestead  where  the  object  in 
may  be  carried  put,  when  the  nature  of  the  plant  is  understood. 
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TBI  HkVLM  AS  AM  OaOXAMMSTAIs  UAIMI,  AVSNtJX,  AND  8IESBT  TBXB. 

WiliioBt  ituvestigatioB,  it  miglit  appear  that  tliis,  and  all  other  fatigoids  spring 
np  primarily  as  Bpontaneoas  prodactions.  Observation,  however,  shows  this  doc- 
trine to  be  false,  for,  at  the  niatar»  state  of  ezistence,  th^  discharge  an  Immense 
number  of  spornles,  or  cellular  organs,  from  the  pavent  body,  which  will  develop 
and  increase,  in  many  instances,  with  wonderful  rapidity,  according  to  the  species, 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  suitable  food  and  atmospheric  influences.  It  is  a 
demonstrated  fact,  that  the  common  Mushroom  may  be  propagated  in  this  way, 
and  which  any  person  may  prove,  by  scattering  the  black  powder  that  is  emitted 
from  an  overgrown  head  on  the  surface  of  some  of  the  compost  which  the  spawn 
is  made  of;  but  as  this  method  is  not  practicable  in  a  general  ws^,  it  is  better  to 
obtain  the  required  substance  as  above  directed. 

M9W  to  Cook  jiftfjAroomf.-^Peel  off  the  skin  on  the  upper  part ;  wipe  them  with 
a  soft  towel ;  rub  the  whole  sur&ce  with  softened  butter ;  sprinkle  some  flour, 
pepper,  and  salt,  over  them ;  lay  on  a  tin  plate,  and  broil  before  the  fire,  or  in  the 
oven,  until  they  are  quite  soft  Another  way  is  to  stew  with  a  small  quantity  of 
milk,  using  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  to  taste.  The  great  fault  in  cooking,  gener- 
ally, is  not  exposing  them  to  the  beat  long  enough,  which  makes  them  insipid,  if 
not  unwholesome. 

To  Pickie  MiUhrocmi. — Choose  the  small,  rounded  ''  buttons"  before  they  ex- 
pand, as  near  equal  in  size  as  possible ;  put  them  into  glass  jars,  after  being  wiped 
carefhlly  and  separately ;  fill  up  with  hot  vinegar,  of  good  quality,  in  which  is 
infused  a  little  cayenne  pepper,  and  some  mace,  allspice,  or  cloves,  as  faccy  dic- 
tates ;  cork  up  tight,  and  Uiey  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  or  tiiree  weeks. 

To  make  (hiekvp — For  this  purpose,  the  Mushrooms  ought  to  be  fully,  or  a 
trifle  over-grown.  If  quite  black,  none  the  worse.  Put  them  in  an  earthen  ves- 
sel, and  cover  with  a  solution  of  salt  and  water ;  leave  them  covered  up  for  two 
days,  and  then  press  them  until  all  the  juice  is  extracted ;  boil  the  liquor  gently 
for  an  hour,  and  add  any  spice,  to  please.  Sometimes,  when  the  boiling  has  been 
insufficient,  the  catchup  will  not  keep,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  be  particular ; 
fill  into  bottles,  and  cork  up  tight.  If  properly  done,  it  will  be  good  for  many 
years. 

[This  article,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ohorlton,  contains  the  best  and  most  prac- 
ticable modes  of  growing  the  mushroom,  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  consulting 
any  other  treatise.  We  are  constantly  struck,  as  Mr.  Ohorlton  proceeds,  with  the 
value  of  his  articles  on  vegetables.  Mid  are  entirely  convinced  that  they  would  do 
well  to  be  collected  into  a  separate  volume  as  a  vade-fMcum  for  gardeners  and 
others. — Ed.]  ' 


THE  MAPLE  AS  AN  ORNAMENTAL  SHADE,  AVENUE, 
AND    STREET  TREE. 

BY  D.  yf.  EAT. 

Foft  synusetry  of  form,  varied  and  intefesling  aspect  of  tree  at  different  seasons 
of  tl|p  year,  for  density  of  foliage,  for  beauty  in  the  expansion  of  its  buds  in  early 
spring,  and  in  the  many  colored  hues  of  its  autumnal  fbliage,  we  have  no  native 
forest-tree  that  can  compare  with  the  Maple  (Acer)  family.  We  like  the  sober, 
gray  look  of  its  trunk  and  branches,  even  when  entirely  defoliated. 

The  Maple  is  nearly  as  useful  to  man  as  the  plant  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  an* 
nually  produces,  in  this  country,  large  amounts  of  sugar,  much  superior  in  flavor 
to  that  manufactured  from  the  juice  of  the  eane.  The  aborigines  of  the  country 
uoderfiEtood  its  mamafaoMire  lo»g  before  the  tending  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  manu- 
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THI  MAPLX  AS  AN  ORNAMSNTAL  SHAHS,  AYBNinB,  AND  flTBXKT  TBXB. 

factnre  of  sagar  from  the  Maple  is  now  extenMyely  practised  by  the  Chippewa 
Indians,  in  all  their  primeval  style.  It  is  nsnally  made  to  barter  with  the  whites 
of  the  frontier  forts  and  stations,  and  finds  a  ready  market  at  the  confectfonerBf  to 
be  made  ap  into  toothsome  preparations. 

The  Sugar  Maple  (A.  saccharinnm)  is  the  only  variety  of  Maple  which  is  used 
for  this  parpose.  This  variety  is  the  loftiest  growing  of  the  Maple  family,  and  is 
found  in  this  country,  from  Maine  to  Georgia ;  there  are  two  varieties  of  this : 
one  called  Black  Maple  (A.  nigrum),  which  is  smaller  in  size,  reaching  only  a  size 
of  fifty  feet ;  while  the  other  variety  grows  to  the  height  of  eighty  to  one  handred 
feet.  The  Acer  family,  like  the  Qaercns  or  Oak,  is  very  namerons,  nnmbering 
some  seventeen  varieties,  and  abont  forty  sab-varieties. 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  Maple  which  can  be  cnltivated  for  ornament, 
shade,  avenues,  grouping,  &c.,  are  the  (Acer  rubrum)  Eed-twigged  Maple,  the 
Spike-flowered  Maple  (A.  spicatum),  the  Striped-barked  Maple  (A.  striatum),  the 
Norway  Maple  (A.  Flatanus),  the  Sycamore  Maple  (A.  Pseudo-Platanus). 

The  latter  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  vohole  variety  <^ 
Maples.  The  longevity  of  the  tree  is  Arom  one  handred  and  fifty  to  two  handr^ 
years.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  may  be  planted  in  groups  or  avenues,  but  pro- 
duces the  best  effect  when  planted  singly,  so  as  not  to  touch  any  other  tree ;  the 
variety  with  variegated  leaves  is  the  most  ornamental. 

Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  Maple  are  rapid  growing  trees,  forming  dense, 
regular,  and  symmetrical  heads,  almost  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Public  opinion  is  much  in  favor  of  planting  this  tree  as  a  park  and  street  tree 
(also  for  avenues),  from  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  entirely  free  from  caterpillarsy 
worms,  and  all  kinds  of  insects,  retaining  their  foliage  until  quite  late  in  aatnmn. 
I  prefer  Maples,  as  street  trees,  to  elms  or  horsechestnuts. 

I  have  seen  villages  and  small  cities,  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  whose 
street  trees,  in  point  of  beauty  of  tree,  density  of  foliage,  and  comfort  of  shade, 
will  compare  with  many  of  the  older  settled  Tillages  of  the  East  Although  they 
may  not  have  the  enormous  size  and  venerable  appearance  of  the  American  elms 
(Ulmus  Americana)  to  be  seen  in  Northampton,  Greenfield,  and  Deerfield,  Mass., 
yet  they  present  a  more  varied,  and,  in  the  autumn,  a  more  pleasing  sight  to  the 
eye,  covered  as  they  are  with  their  yellow  and  scarlet  frost-tinted  foliage.  And 
when  they  shall  have  attained  the  gigantic  size  of  their  more  farored  brethren, 
they  will  attract  the  same  notice  and  attention. 

I  am  aware  that  all  lovers  of  nature  have  some  particular  tree,  plant,  or  flower, 
which  they  admire  above  all  others.  I  confess  to  having  a  greater  penchant  for 
the  Maple  for  shade,  avenue,  and  street  trees  than  for  any  other  variety  of  forest- 
tree. 

I  still  remember  how  oft,  in  our  school-boy  hours,  we  scfeght  the  refireshiag 
shade  of  the  Maple,  and  gambolled  beneath  its  wide-spreading  branches.  I  well 
remember,  too,  with  what  eagerness  I  sought  and  drank  the  delectable  fluid  given 
forth  from  its  gigantic  trunk. 

Loudon  says :  "  The  wood  of  the  Sycamore  Maple  is  white,  has  a  compost  of  a 
fine  grain,  susceptible  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and  easily  worked.  It  does  not 
warp,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms  or  the  borer,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Locust" 

I  do  not  see  why  the  Locust  has  been  so  extensively  cultivated  at  the  West,  in 
forming  artificial  forests,  in  preference  to  the  Maple.  The  latter  is  more  rapid  in 
growth ;  its  sap  is  valuable  for  sugar ;  its  timber  brings  a  high  price  in  market ; 
it  is  valuable  for  fence  posts,  if  the  part  to  be  put  in  the  ground  is  slightly  charred. 

The  time  for  planting  the  Maple  is  in  early  spring,  or  as  soon  before  the  ex* 
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pansion  of  the  bnd  as  may  be..  It  will  be  found,  in  remoying  fron  the  woods, 
that  the  trees  will  necessarily  lose  some  of,  their  fibrous  and  lateral  roots ;  to  ob- 
viate the  danger  prising  from  this  loss  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  the  top  of  the 
tree  should  be  pruned,  so  as  to  take  off  as  much  in  amount  as  the  tree  lost  of  the 
root  in  taking  up,  thus  eqpalizing  the  circulation  between  root  and  top;  this 
course  will  keep  up  the  balance  of  the  tree.  The  size  of  the  tree  to  be  transplanted 
in  this  manner,  to  Insure  safety,  should  not  exceed  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base  of  the  stem.  If  trees  of  larger  size  are  wanted,  the  best  mode  of  procedare 
is  to  trench  in  a  circle  about  the.  tree,  the  prerious  spring,  to  time  of  planting, 
cutting  the  trench  at  a  depth  sufBcient  below  the  surface,  to  cut  off  all  Uie  hori- 
zontal roots ;  the  result  of  this  seyeriug  all  the  main  lateral  roots,  is  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  fibres  upon  the  remain'der;  the^fibrdus  roots  are,  in  fact,  the  life  of 
the  tree.  The  tree  should  be  then  taken  up  the  succeeding  winter  with  a  ball  of 
frozen  earth  upon  the  roots,  and  planted  in  this  condition*  The  manure  to  be 
applied  to  forest-trees  should  be  composed  munly  of  leaf  mould  or  swamp  muck, 
and  should  be  applied  as  nature  applies  it  in  the  woods,  as  top  dressing  or  mulch. 
This  will  insure  their  entire  safety. 

If  our  large  cities  and  towns  would  eschew  the  planting  of  such  trees  as  the 
Ailanthus  and  Lombardy  Balsam  or  Poplar,  and  some  other  yarieties  I  might 
mention,  and  plant  Maples  instead,  it  would  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  pleasant- 
ness of  tiieir  streets,  and  possibly  increase  the  rent  roll  of  many  a  miserly  landlord. 


HTTMEA   ELEGAKS. 

For  purposes  of  general  out-door  decoration,  or  for  planting  round  or  near 
fountains  or  other  ornamental  water,  the  Hnmea  Ele^^ns  stands  unriyalled..  Its 
ffracefnlly  drooping  tresses  of  silky  brownish-orange  colored  flowers,  which  glitter 
m  the  sun  when  moved  by  the  breeze,  give  it  a  charm  beyond  description.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  find  favor  with  the  many,  or  that 
inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  best  mode  of  growing  it 

Although  introduced  from  New  South  Wales  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  it  is  only 
of  late  that  this  fine  biennial  has  been  employed  to  any  great  extent  for  out-door 
decon^iott.  Whether,  however,  as  forming  a  background  to  long  flower  borders, 
as  a  single  specimen  let  into  the  lawn,  or  occupying  the  centre  of  a  bed  or  vase, 
it  is  most  charming ;  and  not  one  of  the  least  of  its  qualifications  is  that  it  may  be 
had  in  beauty  from  May  till  November. 

In  the  month  of  June,  sow  the  seed  in  a  pan  of  light  soil,  and  place  it  in  a  warm 
frame  until  the  plants  are  In  rough  leaf ;  Aen  remove  them  to  a  cool  tnme  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  air,  and  slight  shading  during  hot  sunshine  for  a  fortnight, 
when  they  will  be  ready  to  pot  off  singly  into  thumb  pots,  using  light  rich  soil, 
and  plunging  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  sand  or  sawdust,  in  a  cool^frame.  Keep  them 
close  and  shaded  nntii  sufficiently  established,  when  they  may  be  gpraduaUy  exposed 
to  sun  and  sir ;  after  that  they  will  only  require  to  be  covered  with  a  sasb  during 
cold  or  wet  weather.  Shift  into  larger  pots  throughout  the  autumn  and  following 
spring,  as  they  require  it,  taking  care  never  to  let  l£em  become  pot-bound,  as  their 
beauty  is  much  lessened  by  being  in  any  way  stinted,  either  in  pot  room,  moisture, 
or  richness  of  soil.  By  means  of  liberal  treatment,  they  will  retain  their  foliage 
in  a  healthy  green  state  until  finally  destroyed  by  frost  During  winter,  a  low 
temperature,  plenty  of  air,  and  being  kept  near  the  glass,  suits  those  intended  for 
planting  out  better  than  heat  and  a  close  atmosphere.  Give  plenty  of  water 
brfore  turning  them  out  of  the  pots^  and  also  for  a  week  or  two  after  planting, 
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Qotil  tiieyare  fairly  established  in  the  soil,  which  should  be  tarfy  loam  mixed  with 
well-decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil. 

When  kept  under  glass  to  flower  in  pots  for  in-door  decoration,  they  are  not 
half  so  beautiful  as  when  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  their  color  in  doors  bein^  a 
kind  of  greenish-pink,  gives  the  plants  a  sickly  appearance.  Slightly  fumi^ting 
them  during  the  spring  months,^ will  keep  them  free  from  insects,  which  are  apt  to 
infest  them,  especially  the  under  sides  of  their  leaves. — M.,  in  Gardeners^  Chronicle, 


INSECTS,  NO.    3 ILLUSTRATED. 

GRAP5  VINB  CATBRPILLAR8,  ETC. 

BT  T.  STAUFPEB,  MOUNT  JOT,  PA. 

As  early  as  the  6th  of  July,  and  as  late  as  the  15th  of  September,  we  often  find 
herds  of  small,  greenish-yellow  caterpillars  on  the  under  side  of  the  grape  leaves, 
feeding  side  by  side,  in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  well,  however,  to  observe 
that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  gregarious  larvsB  found  on  the  grape.  Those 
of  the  Procris  Americana,  a  Lepidopterous  insect,  and  those  of  a  species  of  saw 
flies  (the  Selandria  vitis)  belonging  to  the  Hymenopteroua  orders. 

Fig.  1(9)  represents  the  female  Procris  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  axOs,  and 
along  the  veins  of  the  leaf.     So  intent  are  they,  that  they  continue  the  operation 

though  the  leaf  be  cut  off 
S*^-''^L3fe.lI5^i,/t^JlW*Kr'^?  .  m^  ^  -  and  carried  to  some  dis- 
tance, as  I  have  observed. 
The  spot  is  first  touched, 
perhaps  with  a  portion  of 
gummy  fluid,  and  the  eggs 
then  deposited  thereon, 
in  succession,  until  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  are 
planted.  Those,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  drop 
their  lids,  and  the  minute 
larve  come  forth,  as  seen 

(Pig.  3)  on  the  same  leaf. 

Procris  Amerioana.  They  undergo  their  several 

ebanges  until  matured. 
Fig.  4  is  a  magpified  view.  They  are  oylindrical,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs,  with 
a  transverse  row  of  warts,  armed  with  short,  stiff,  radiating,  black  pviekles-Qn 
each  segment ;  head  and  tail,  dark.  They  have  sixteen  feet.  The  female  Pro- 
cris (9)  is  a  wasf^-like  moth,  with  narrow,  blue-black  wings,  a  saffron-colored 
collar,  and  notched  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  extremity  of  the  body.  The  male  (5), 
Fig.  2,  is  larger,  has  a  yellow  collar,  and  dark,  fawn-colored  wings ;  the  antennas 
scarcely  toothed ;  those  of  the  female  strongly  so,  or  pectinated.  This  replaces, 
Sn  America,  the  Procris  vitis  of  Europe,  so  destructive  to  the  vine  in  Tuscany. 

In  their  diurnal  flight  and  general  appearanee,  they  approach  the  jEgeria ;  there 
is,  however,  no  relationship  in  their  transformations  and  habits.     The  larv»  of 
Procris  devour  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  make  their  cocoons  of  coarse  silk,  of  a 
flattened  form  and  tough  texture,  found  iuu  crevices  and  under  the  leaves,  being 
ji    more  like  the  Pfaalesn®  in  their  habits,  among  which  they  are  arranged  by  some 
A    naturalists. 
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This  is  also  figured  (except  the  male)  Plate  6,  and  described  page  78,  PaierU 
Office  Report  for  1854,  wherein  it  is  recommended  "to  destroy  the  caterpillars 
by  syringing  the  leaves  mth  a  solntion  of  whale-oil  soap,  and  then  trampling  ander 
foot  those  which  fall  to  the  ground,  or  by  picking  off  the  infected  leaves  by  hand, 
when  not  too  nnmeroos."  (The  latter  is  my  plan.)  In  reference  to  Uiis  snbject, 
it  is  also  mentioned  "  that  the  French  have  a  method  of  destroying  small  moths 
in  their  gardens,  by  the  use  of  cords  dipped  in  honey,  and  stretched  from  tree  to 
tree.  These  cords  at  the  same  time  attract  the  insect  by  their  sweetness^  and 
entrap  them  irom  their  adhesiveness." 

Fig.  5  representis  the  larva  of  Selandria  vitis,  also  a  great  pest  to  the  vine  \ 
they  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  tapering  behind ;  an  olive  blotch  on  the  last 
and  front  segments,  each  with  two*  transverse  rows  of  single  spines,  which  are 
black,  and  more  conspicaons  on  the  first  three  rings,  perfectly  naked.  Those  have 
twenty^two  legs,  and,  when  fdlly  grown,  are  about  five-ei^ths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  fly,  or  parent,  is  of  a  jet-black  color,  except  the  npper  side  of  the  thorax, 
which  is  red ;  legs,  pale-yellowish  \  the  wings  wi^  brown  veins  of  a  smoky  color. 
These  flies  rise  from  the  ground  in  spring,  and  lay  their  eggs.  (See  Barrts,  p.  B70.) 

The  slug-worm  (those  little,  snail-like,  tadpole-shaped,  slimy  caterpillars),  quite 
too  common  on  our  cherry  and  pear-trees,  belong  to  the  same  family — ^Blenno- 
campa  ceraci,  or  Selandria  cerasi,  the  first  name  being  most  appropriate.  A 
neignbor  of  mine  saved  a  young  pear-tree  by  dusting  blaek  peppet  over  tkem 
when  the  dew  was  yet  upon  the  leaves. 

[Mr.  Stanffer  is  an  accurate  observer,  and  what  is  quite  remarkable  and  inte- 
resting, he  furnishes  wood-cuts  for  his  illustrations,  made  by  his  own  hand.  He 
has  our  thanks  for  these  contributions,  and  we  hope  he  will  oontinae  them. — ^Ed.] 


THE  PEAR   SLUG. 

BY  JOHN  0.  HAWOHBTT,  BVBACUSS,  NIW  YOBK. 

Ik  the  BortieukuriH  for  September  of  last  year,  there  appeared  a  very  interest- 
ing article,  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  upon  the  natural  history  of  the  Pear  Slug.  I 
refer  to  it  here,  in  <nrder  to  make  a  slight  correction  in  one  particular — a  correc- 
tion, important  only  as  the  account  is  not  strictly  exact  "  Their  e^^,"  6he  says, 
"  are  placed,  singly,  within  little  semicircular  incisions  through  the  skin  of  the  leaf, 
and  generally  on  the  lower  side  of  it."  This  account  is  also  given  in  Oole's  Anrni* 
can  Fndt  Bock,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  it  elsewhere. 

I  inclose  two  leaves  taken  from  a  young  pear-tree,  which,  you  will  observe,  are 
covered  with  what  anpear  to  be  small,  perforated,  white  scales  lying  promiicaodsly 
all  over  and  upon  the  upper  surface.  These  are  the  remains  pf  the  eggs  from 
which  the  young  slugs  have  passed  to  their  work,  the  perfeet  ^m  appearing  simply 
like  a  perfect  scale.  It  has  been  for  my  interest  to  watch^  the  advent  of  these 
creatures  for  some  years  past,  and  I  have  found  the  first  evidence  of  their  coming 
to  be  the  appearance  of  these  scales,  placed  superficially  upon  the  upper  surface. 
I  have  never  discovered  any  incision  in  the  leaf,  nor  even  an  accidental  deposit,  in 
a  single  instance,  upon  the  hwer  surface.  There  are  evidences  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred of  these  eggs  having  been  deposited  upon  each  of  the  leaves  which  I  send 
you ;  and,  from  their  number,  you  will  readily  and  correctly  surmise  that  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  insect,  even  in  the  first  four  hours  of  its  existence,  must  be 
very  great  Though  the  lower  leaves  of  the  tree  are  those  chiefly  upon  which  the 
6ggs  are  deposited,  yet,  as  you  can  judge  from  the  sample  before  you,  an  entire  (X 
tree  would  be  speedily  divested  of  its  foliage,  if  the  insects,  as  they  increase  in    R^ 
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MANAOraOUVT  OF  CAMELLIAS. 

their  capacity  for  destmcttOD,  "were  left  unmolested.  Happily,  i^  attended  to  in 
season,  though  their  namber  be  countless,  as  they  were  in  the  narsery  from  whence 
these  leaves  were  taken,  they  can  easily  be  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  liberal 
application  of  slaked  lime.  It  is  by  no  means  essential,  however,  as  I  see  it  uni- 
versally recommended,  that  it  be  applied  ''when  the  dew  is  on."  A  moment's 
reflection  will  convince  any  one  that  (it  being  the  creature  and  na(  the  leaf  that 
the  lime  is  designed  to  assail)  the  dew  mnst  be  unimportant  if  not  i^p  actual  hin- 
drance to  its  operation.  Whatever  lime  is  arrested  by  the  dew*drops,  becomes 
inert,  and  speedily  hardens  into  a  harmliess  mass,  which  the  slug  may  pass  over  or 
avoid,  at  pleasure.  When  the  leaves  are  dry,  on  the  contrary,  the  lime  which 
lodges  upon  them  will  be  shaken  off  by  the  first  agitation  in  the  air,  and  a  portion 
of  it  will  be  likely  to  find  its  way  to  the  slimy  back  of  some  depredator  that  had 
hitherto  escaped  unscathed.  Thus  far,  therefore,  the  presence  of  the  dew  inter- 
feres with  the  full  execution  of  the  design. 

As  great  things  are  made  up  of  small,  so  let  the  facts  here  stated,  if  found  (as 
they  are  believed  to  be)  "  fixed"  ones,  take  their  position  in  the  great  aggregate 
of  exact  knowledge. 

«  •-< »  » ■' 

MANAGEMENT  OF   CAMELLIAS. 

An  excellent  paper  in  the  Midiand  Fhrist,  on  the  "  Management  of  Camellias," 
contains  the  following  advice :  ''  In  a  general  way,  we  can  afford  to  cut  all  the 
shoots  a  good  way  back,  some  as  far  back  as  to  leave  only  two  or  three  eyes. 
Camellia  japonica  is  a  plant  that  wants  great  attention,  or  it  will  become  ill-formed. 
The  shoots  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  start  before  the  bloom  has  opened ;  the 
flower  is  the  smaller  and  weaker  for  it;  the  new  shoot  takes  up  the  growth,  and 
merely  lengthens  the  branch  that  is  already  long  enough.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  the  other  branches ;  they  all  lengthen,  no  side  and  lower  shoots  come,  the 
plant  grows  tall,  without  getting  more  bushy,  and  in  two  seasons  is  spoiled. 
When  the  spike  next  the  bloom  bud  begins  to  push,  remove  it ;  never  leave  the 
end  shoot  on,  unless  you  want  to  lengthen  the  branch.  By  picking  them  off,  the 
whole  strength  of  the  plant  is  thrown  into  side  shoots,  branches,  and  flowers ;  but 
this  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  done.  Shorten  every  branch  that  is  too  long ;  cut  out 
any  weak  wood  that  clogs  up  and  confuses  the  centre ;  make  the  plant  of  a  good 
form,  by  cutting  back  whatever  is  ngly,  and  if  the  pot  is  fall  of  roots,  §hift  the  plant 
into  a  larger  one ;  but  as  Camellias  are  now  set  for  bloom,  and  have  done  all  their 
growth,  set  them  in  the  shade.  See  that  they  do  not  want  for  water,  and  let  them 
rest  and  harden.  There  are  some  plants  that,  like  the  Camellia,  are  out  of  bloom 
before  it  is  safe  to  turn  them  out  of  doors ;  these  must  make  their  new  wood  in 
the  house,  and  be  well  grown  and  perfected  before  they  are  turned  out.  The 
perfection  of  a  turn  is,  however,  under  a  canvas  awning,  like  a  tulip  frame, 
because,  when  closed  up,  the  sharp  winds  take  no  effect  on  them.  With  a  conve- 
nience of  this  kind,  most  plants  might  be  pruned  and  turned  into  the  canvas-house, 
as  they  decline  flowering;  but  they  will  require  some  attention.  They  must  have 
protection  from  the  wind,  when  north  or  east,  and  from  the  sun  during  the  heat  of 
the  day ;  they  must  have  all  the  air  they  can  get,  and  in  fine,  genial  weather,  ex- 
cept the  few  hours  of  mid-day  sun,  they  may  be  open  altogether ;  they  may  also 
have  warm  showers,  but  they  must  be  shut  up  in  their  canvas  abode  whenever 
the  wind  is  high,  and  also  when  in  the  wrong  quarter.  When  the  plants  have 
made  their  growth,  they  may  be  more  exposed  ;  still,  they  must  not  have  the  hot 
But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  praning  is  by  far  the  most  important 
peration,  because,  this  done  well,  your  plants  will  be  handsome,  however  large 
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they  grov ;  neglect  this,  and  they  will  be  barelegged,  nothing  bnt  naked  wood  at 
the  bottom,  and  totally  nnfit  to  show  singly,  even  on  yoar  own  shelves.  What  is 
the  consequence  f  When  you  arrange  your  greenhouse  for  the  winter,  you  crowd 
them,  to  hide  their  nalced  stems,  and  make  bad  worse.  They  may  make  a  pretty 
bank  of  flowers,  because  you  see  nothing  bnt  their  tops ;  whereas,  prune  them 
every  year  before  they  make  their  new  wood,  keep  them  well  down,  for  the  top 
eye  or  bud  left  is  sure  to  grow  the  most  vigorously,  and  for  this  you  must  make 
allowance  when  cutting  back  or  pruning.  As,  therefore,  you  must,  properly  speak- 
ing, begin  in  the  spring,  prune  everything  as  it  goes  out  of  flower;  Hoveas,  Acacias, 
Camellias,  Correas,  Ohorozemas,  Cytissus,  Oestrum,  Epacris,  Nerium,  Pimelia, 
and  many  others." 


PEAR  BLIGHT   ANP   HONEY  DEW. 

BY  YARDLBY  TAYLOR,  LOUDON  COUNTY,  VIRQINIA. 

Is  there  any  connection,  either  in  cause  or  effect,  between  blight  in  pear-trees  and 
the  substance  called  honey  dew  ?  We  have  had  both  here,  to  an  unusual  extent, 
and  tJhe  latter  more  largely  on  pear-trees  than  any  other,  though  found  on  almost 
all  kiud  of  trees.  I  have  two  large  pear-trees,  planted  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
(one  a  wilding),  brought  in  from  ihe  fields  when  small,  and  planted  in  the  orchard. 
This  has  grown  freely,  and  was  never  affected  with  blight  till  this  season,  and  now, 
large  upper  limbs,  near  two  inches  in  diameter,  are  dead ;  two  of  the  branches 
grafted,  of  late  years,  with  the  Bergamot  and  White  Doyenod,  are  somewhat  affected, 
but  not  so  badly.  The  other  tree  was  an  ordinary  fall  pear,  grafted  on  the  root 
of  a  white  thorn,  and  is  probably  now  mostly  on  its  own  roots,  as  the  graft  was 
inserted  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  tree  has  grown  freely  but  not 
rapidly.  This  is  scarcely  touched  with  the  blight,  except  some  of  its  upper 
branches  that  have  been  grafted  latterly  with  other  varieties,  to  bring  them  into 
early  bearing.  This  tree  exhibited  the  substance  called  honey  dew,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  I  ever  noticed  before ;  the  young  shoots  of  the  present  year,  the  stems 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  surface  of  the  leaves  themselves,  in  many  places  were  lite- 
rally covered  with  it,  and  it  fell  in  drops  to  the  ground.  We  have  about  one 
hundred  varieties  of  pear  now  planted  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  all  exhibited 
this  E(libstance  more  or  less.  Even  the  forest-trees  showed  it  on  their  leaves  to  an 
unusual  extent,  this  season. 

But  what  is  honey  dew  ?  and  has  the  cause  of  its  production  anything  in  com- 
mon with  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  cause  of  the  pear  blight  7  Without 
assuming  the  affirmative,  it  might  be  well  to  examine  the  subject  a  little,  and 
obtain  what  light  we  can  on  this  or  any  other  subject  connected  with  vegetable 
growth.  The  most  plausible  theory  that  has  occurred  to  me,  is  this :  We  know 
that  in  almost,  if  not  quite  all  trees,  the  first  flow  of  sap,  in  the  spring,  contains 
saccharine  matter ;  this  appears  to  be  elaborated  in  the  pores  of  the  wood,  from 
the  matter  brought  up  by  the  sap  previous  to  the  suspension  of  the  circulation  by 
cold.  A  long,  regular  cold  winter,  is  most  favorable  for  its  production ;  hence 
the  region  2^  or  3^  north  of  us,  is  better  for  sugar  making  from  the  maple  than 
this  latitude.  But  this  winter  here,  has  been,  for  length  and  for  cold,  more  severe 
than  they  often  have  there,  thus  producing  more  saccharine  matter  here,  in  trees, 
than  usual.  The  past  winter  has  been  one  remarkable  for  sugar  making  in  the 
Northern  States.     This  saccharine  matter,  in  the  sap  particularly,  when  abundant, 

ight  be  supposed  to  obstruct  the  circulation,  and  even  if  not  sufficiently  to 
the  blight,  it  at  least  does  so  enough  to  cause  the  leaves,  to  fall  off. 
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observance  of  this  fact  first  led  me  to  examine  the  camse,  when  I  found  the  yoQii^ 
shoots  with  the  stems  aod  mtich  of  the  surface  of  the  leaves  coated  with  this  adhe> 
sive  substanee,  which  appeared  plaia  to  me  must  obstraet  the  evaporatioa  of  the 
sap  from  the  leaves,  aad,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  thus  producing  a  weakness  in  growth  that  caoaed 
many  of  the  leaves  to  fall.*  Perhaps  the  week  or  ten  days  of  mild  weather  we 
had  in  the  midst  of  winter,  was  favorable  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  sap, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  sueh  weather  after  cold  weather,  is  favorable  for  sugar 
making* 

The  wood  of  the  pear-tree  is  hard  and  compact,  and  the  pores  small ;  and  may 
it  not  be  possible  that,  under  certain  circumstances  favorable  to  a  large  prodac- 
tion  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  sap,  the  sap  may  be  so  thickened  by  it  as  to  stop 
the  circulation  entirely,  and  then  putrefy  ?  Large  numbers  of  the  small  spurs  on 
our  apple-trees  are  affected  the  same  way  this  year,  disfiguring  our  trees  very  much 
and  very  generally.  There  must  be  a  cause  for  this ;  and  may  not  this  be  the 
reason  why  our  fruit  set  so  badly  this  year  ?  Trees  that  were  heavily  loaded  with 
bloom,  scarcely  set  any  fimit ;  indeed,  I  have  seldom  known  so  general  a  failure, 
except  from  late  severe  frosts ;  but,  this  season,  we  had  none  after  blooming. 
Some  suppose  the  failure  was  caused  by  rainy  weather ;  but  that  does  not  appear 
satisfactory  to  me.  We  had  rain,  also,  when  our  graoe- vines  were  in  bloom,  and 
we  hare  seldom  had  them  to  set  so  freely.  I  shoula  like  to  hear,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Hariiculturtst,  whether  the  effect  has  occurred  in  other  places. 

It  has  very  generally  been  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the  blight,  when,  after 
a  dry  summer,  a  wet  fall,  favorable  to  late  growth,  occurs,  and  then  an  early  and 
severe  winter ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  the  past  season.  We  had  both  a  dry 
summer  and  fall,  no  late  growth  encouraged^  and  the  wood  certainly  was  weU 
ripened  generally ;  the  winter,  it  is  true,  set  in  early  and  pretty  severe. 

The  following  varieties  of  pear  have  suffered  badly  with  us,  this  year :  Messire 
Jean  and  Glout  Morceau,  Hacon's  Ineomparable^  Easter  Benrr^,  Doyenne  Oris 
Jaune  de  bivre  nouveau,  Ananas  d'Et^,  Beurr^  d'Esperen,  on  pear  roots ;  and 
Swan's  Orange,  Belle  Lucrative,  Ananas  d'Et6,  Benrr6  de  SLanz,  on  quince. 
Slightly  affected :  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Napoleon,  Bergamot,  Urbaniste,  Jar- 
gonelle, Bartiett,  Heathcot,  Surpass  Yergalieu,  Beorr^  d'Aremburg,  and  Ott ; 
tile  remainder  (amounting  to  upwards  of  ninety  varieties;  of 'those  most  recom- 
mended in  the  books^  are  uninjured.  Our  grounds  are  rolling,  and  naturally  well 
underdraiued. 

YiTALiTT  OF  Seeds.-*— Permit  me  to  send  you  three  seeds  of  some  Coniferous 

tlants,  and  also  part  of  the  cone,  for  your  inspection.  About  a  month  back  I 
ad  seven  seeds  given  me  by  &  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  had  the  cone  in  his  posses- 
sion upwards  of  nine  years,  and  previous  to  that  it  formed  an  ornament  for  many 
years  in  a  gentleman's  hall  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  probably  forty  years  since  it  was 
gathered  from  the  tree.  About  three  weeks  ago,  I  sowed  seven  seeds  in  a  small 
pot,  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  but,  previous  to  sowing  them,  I  cut  a 
notch  through  the  shell  of  each  seed.  They  have  all  v^etated,  and  were  potted 
off  to-day  in  small  and  thumb  pots.  I  always  cut  the  rind  of  all  the  thick 
skinned  seeds  I  may  save  to  sow. — Edwin  Fancoubt.  [The  seeds  and  cone  are 
those  of  Pinus  Finea,  the  Stone  Pine. — London  FlorisL^ 

*  This  matter  not  being  needed  for  growth  in  the  fbnnation  of  wood,  was  forced  oat 
throQgb  the  pores  of  the  leaves  hj  the  asoending  sap,  and  not  evaporating  speedily,  wail 
left  on  the  lorfaoe. 
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REPORT  UPON  GRAPES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  AD 
INTERIM  OP  THE  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OP 
GEORGIA. 

As  sereral  varietieB  of  grapes — some  well  known  to  all 
fruit  growers,  others  imperfectly  so,  and  some  entirely  new — 
have  been  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  the  Committee,  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  report  upon  this  fruit  by  itself, 
and  in  so  doing,  notice  in  detail  lUl  the  native  varieties  known 
to  us  now  cultivated.  We  shall  strive  to  do  this  so  fully,  that 
any  one  under  the  impression  he  has  a  new  grape  can  proba- 
bly ascertain,  from  these  descriptions,  whether  his  fruit  has 
already  passed  under  the  eye  of  the  Committee,  and,  if  it 
has,  determine  for  himself  its  name ;  or,  if  it  proves  really 
distinct,  he  can  so  decide,  and  send  it  to  the  Committee,  to 
report  upon  its  qualities  and  value. 

So  far  as  we  know  our  cultivated  native  grapes,  all  belong 
to  three  species :  1st.  Yitis  rotnndifolia  (Y.  vulpina,  of  Gray); 
2d.  Yitis  sstivalis ;  and  3d.  Yitis  labrusca.  The  first  of  these  species  includes  the 
"Muscadine"  and  "Scuppemong;"  the  second,  the  smaller  fruited,  juicy  "summer 
grapes:"  the  third,  the  (^mmon  "  Pox  Grapes." 

1st.  ViHs  rotundifolia  (Y.  vulpina,  of  Gray). — Stem,  moderately  large ;  perfectly 
smooth,  even  in  the  oldest  vines.  Leaves,  small,  seldom  over  three  or  four  inches 
across ;  thin,  smooth ;  shining  on  both  sides,  most  so  beneath ;  rounded  cor^te, 
not  lobed ;  acuminate,  very  coarsely  toothed ;  teeth  generally  larger  and  smaller, 
alternately ;  axilla  of  the  nerves  beneath,  sometimes  furnished  with  a  small  tuft 
of  pubescence.  Paaidea,  small,  densely  flowered,  blossoming  later  than  the  other 
species.  Berries,  large,  one-half  to  seven-eighth  inch  in  diameter ;  black  purple, 
or  light  g^reen,  without  bloom,  with  a  thick,  tough  skin ;  musky.  Branchlets, 
minutely  warty ;  (Scnppernong,  Bullace,  Muscadine,  BuU  Grape,  Southern  Fox 
Grape). 

Individuals  of  this  species  often  produce  only  male  or  staminate  flowers ;  but 
upon  examination,  this  season,  of  many  vines,  wild  and  cultivated,  while  in  blos- 
som, more  were  fonnd  female  or  pistillate  only.  So  far  as  observed,  all  the  bear- 
ing vines  of  the  species  had  hermaphrodite  or  perfect  blossoms,  and  the  species  is 
doubtless  polygamous.  All  the  blossoms  observed  were  six-petalled  and  hexan- 
drous.    Of  this  species,  the  only  coltivated  variety  is  the 

ScuppsRHONe,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  now  widely  cultivated.  It  is  not 
dioBoious,  as  stated  by  Downing  and  other  aothors,  but  with  perfect  flowers.  Ten- 
drils, green.  .  Bonohes,  very  small,  having  generally  two  to  four,  and  occasiondly 
six,  seven,  or  perhaps  nine  berries  in  a  cluster.  Berries,  loosely  set»  large  (fire- 
eighth  to  seven-eighth  inch  in  diameter),  round.  Skin,  thick,  light  green,  with 
minute  brownish  dots.  Flesh,  somewhat  pulpy,  juicy,  of  a  honeyed  sweetness,  rich 
and  lu8cions,  of  a  somewhat  musky  flavor  and  scent  Berries,  ripen  gradually,  and 
drop  singly  from  the  cluster  when  mature.  The  vine  does  not  readUy  strike  from 
cuttings. 

There  are  said  to  be  seedlings  of  this  grape,  with  black  and  purple  fruit,  equal 
in  quality  to  the  Scappemong  Itself.  Por  ordinary  caltnre— as  it  never  rots,  and 
i&  said  to  produce  a  good  wine,  it  is  probably  the  beat  single  variety.  Single  vines 
cover  an  immense  area  of  trellis,  and  sometimes  produce  over  twenty-five  bushels 
a  season.    Quality,  "  very  good." 
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2d.  Vitis  €Mtivaii$. — Stem,  climbing,  lofty.  Leayes,  roanded,  heart-shaped, 
snblobately-angled ;  sometimes  distinctly  tKiree  or  fire-lobed,  with  romided  Binoaes ; 
acuminate,  irregakrly-tootbed,  or  serrate,  with  the  teeth  mucronate;  alternate 
ones  often  smaller.  Above,  smooth,  or  somewhat  arachnoid  (cobwebby),  espe- 
cially in  their  yonng^r  state ;  beneath,  more  or  less  downy,  with  loose,  cobwebby 
hairs,  either  horny  or  fitscons  (sometimes  sab-glabrous) ;  the  youngest  ones  always 
more  densely  Tillovs ;  old  leaves  generally  smoothest;  green  above.  Fertile  pani- 
cles, compound,  oblong.  Blossoms,  open  after  those  of  Titis  labmsca,  and  before 
those  of  y.  rotandifolia.  Berries,  small,  one-fonrth  to  a  little  over  one-half  inch  in. 
diameter ;  round,  rather  closely  set ;  commonly  black  or  dark  purple,  with  a  bloom ; 
generally  pleasant.  Yarieties  of  this  species  display  unusual  diversity  of  leaf;  but 
the  cobwebby,  instead  of  woolly  or  velvety  down  of  the  young  leaves  and  shoots, 
their  general  likeness  to  each  other  in  the  form  and  compactness  of  the  bunch,  the 
usnsd  freedom  of  the  berry  from  muskiness  and  pulp,  and  its  smaller  size,  generally 
render  it  easy  to  refer  them  to  Vitis  SBStlvalis.  It  already  affords  varieties  which, 
if  inferibr  in  size  of  berry,  are  superior  in  flavor  and  excellence,  more  worthy  of 
cultivation  for  table  use,  and  quite  as  much  so  for  wine>  as  those  derived  from 
Yitis  labrusca.  It  is  also  the  most  promising  source  fh>m  which  to  seek  superior 
new  varieties  horn  seed.  The  wild  species  is  called  the  **  Summer  Grape."  The 
cultivated  varieties  are  as  follows :  Eiret,  those  usually  three  or  five-lobed  :-^ 

1 .  Devereaux, — ^The  only  specimens  we  have  seen  were  from  Peters,  Humden  & 
Co.,  of  Atlanta,  from  which,  and  from  three  small  vi$ui  set  out  this  season,  omr 
description  is  derived,  aided  by  notes  firom  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  tt 
was  found  in  the  woods,  over  forty  years  since,  by  Samuel  M.  Devereaux,  and  first 
cultivated  by  himself  and  his  neighbors,  near  Spmrta,  in  this  State.  As  Devtreanx 
kept  the  stage-house,  passengers  soon  disseminated  it,  being  struck  with  the  won- 
derful productiveness  of  the  vine.  It  seems  quite  distinct  in  foliage.  Tonnger 
leaves,  sub-three-lobed,  older  ones  distinctly  lobed.  The  yoang  leaves  and  shoots 
are  light  green  (not  brownish,  as  in  the  Warren).  Leaves,  moderately  downy, 
distinctly  arachnoid,  hoary  instead  of  fuscous.  Bunehes,  quite  long  (those  8«it 
over  nine  inches),  very  much  shouldered,  compact  Berries,  small.  Skin,  thin, 
black,  covered  with  blue  bloom.  Flesh,  free  from  pulp,  and  abounding. in  juice, 
of  a  color  as  darkly  red  as  that  of  the  pokeberry,  of  a  brisk  and  ezeeUent  flavor. 
Quality,  "  very  good.''  A  prodigious  bearer ;  hence,  like  the  Warren,  considerably 
liable  to  rot.  (This  is  not  the  Devereaux  of  '*  Gardeaing  for  the  South,"  which 
is  the  true  Lenof  r.)  Ripens  about  the  middle  of  August.  The  color  of  the  jniee 
Is  deeper  than  that  of  any  other  gvape  we  know. 

2.  Ohio, — Leaves,  lai^e,  three-lohed,  deeply  cot ;  yt>ung  shoots,  tendrils,  and 
leaves,  green,  with  no  shade  of  red  in  them;  somewhat  hoary  beneath*  Slioots, 
long-jointed,  strong.  Bunches,  shouldered,  large,  long,  loose,  tapering.  Berries, 
small,  round.  Skin,  thin,,  dark  pnrple,  with  a  blue  bloom,  vrithout  pulp,  tender, 
melting,  and  sweet.  "  Yety  good,"  but,  like  the  next,  too  small  a  frait  to  he 
very  desirable.  Ripens  just  before  the  Warren.  Origin,  unknown.  Fniit^  from 
Richard  Peters,  Esq.,  Atlanta. 

3.  Skinhurgh. — It  takes  its  name  ftom  a  town  near  which  it  was  fbwnd,  fai  New 
Jenej.  Mature  leaf,  dark  green,  five-lobed,  deeply  oat,  but  perhaps  less  to  than 
the  Warren.  Leaf  stalks  and  tendrils,  more  red  than  usual.  Terminal  leares, 
brownish,  with  but  little  cobwebby  down  beneath,  and  none  above.  Nerves  of 
older  leaves,  considerably  downy.  Bunches,  shouldered,  rather  large,  loe^n.  Ber- 
ries, quite  small.    Skin,  thin,  black,  with  a  blue  bloom ;  firee  from  pulp,  melting, 

,  and  pleasant.    Ripens  nearly  as  early  as  Lenoir;  distinguished  from  the 
by  being  not  quite  as  good,  by  the  leaves  being  flvse  instead  of  thr«B*lobed, 
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and  by  the  brownkh  fibftde  of  the  yoang  dioot^,  leaTes,  and  tendriU,  which,  ia  the 
Ohio,  are  green.    Fniit,  from  Dr.  Wa^ 

4.  Oamaks, — Thie  tido  (evidently  a  native)  was  one  of  those  in  the  garden  of 
James  Camak,  Esq.,  at  his  decease,  some  tea  years  since,  resembling  considerably 
the  Warren,  and  being  somewhat  shaded  and  overgrown.  Its  distinct  character,, 
nntil  the  present  season,  was  unrecognized.  Its  origin  being  unknown,  we  have 
named  it  after  the  eneigetic  pioneer  in  horticnltare  in  whose  collection  it  was 
found.  Leaves,  three  or  five-lobed,  deeply  cut.  Banches,  shoaldered,  long  (seven 
to  nine  inches),  loose,  tapering.  Berries,  rather  small  (three-eighths  to  one-half 
inch  in  diameter),  ronnd.  Skin,  thin,  light  brownish-red,  with  a  light  bloom. 
Flesh,  tender,  melting,  free  from  palp,  very  sweet,  and  excellent  Qoality,  **  best." 
Differs  from  Warren  not  only  in  the  color  of  the  berry  (which  is  very  mach  lighter), 
but  in  ripenii^  more  evenly,  and  in  the  general  shape  and  character  of  the  bunch,  on 
which  the  berries  are  so  loosely  arrang^  tliat  they  wUl  probably  not  be  liaUe  to  rot. 
The  vine,  too,  is  evidently  less  rampant  in  growth.    Fruit,  from  Dr.  Jas.  Camak. 

5.  Warren  (Warrenton,  Herbemont's  Madeira). — ^It  is  pretty  well  established 
that  this  vine  was  first  coltivated  by  TAr.  Neal,  a  farmer  of  Warren  Connty,  of 
this  State,  living  four  miles  from  Warrenton,  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1800. 
In  the  early  setUement  of  the  county,  he  found  the  vine  in  the  woods  near  his  new 
residenceyaiid  transplanted  it.  Its  productiveness  and  nneqoalled  flavor  attracted 
attention,  and  soon  it  became  cultivated  in  Warrenton,  and  under  the  name  of 
Warren  and  Warrenton,  soon  spread  over  the  States,  where  it  is  now  more  culti- 
vated thtm  any  other  grape.  In  1805,  the  late  Prof.  J.  Jackson  (formerly  of 
Athens)  found  it  growing  nnder  the  name  of  Warrenton  (from  whence  th^  cuttings 
were  procured),  at  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  McWhatty,  in  Jefferson  County ;  and  when 
he  settled  near  him,  Mr.  J.  procured  cuttings  from  Mr.  McWhatty's  vine,  and 
conimenced  its  caltiv^tion  himself.  In  1811  or  1812,  Mr.  Jackson  carried  cuttings 
to  a  relative  in  Laurens  County,  wherd  the  well  known  vine  grower,  Mr.  T.  McGalJ, 
of  Dublin,  first  saw  it  jn  bearing.  Obtaining  it,  he  planted  a  vineyard  about  1816, 
and  in  1819  or  1820,  Prof.  Jackson  spent  a  day  with  Mr.  McCall,  and  drank  with 
iiim  bis  Madeira,  made  from  this  grape.  About  a  year  later.  Prof.  Jackson  sent 
to  his  brother,  in  this  place  (Athens),  rooted  plants,  from  which  most  of  those 
now  cultivated  here  were  derived*  We  believe  the  Herbemont  identical  with  this 
vine,  as  vines  in  Clarksvilk,  Oa.,  from  Herbemont  (also  one  obtained  by  Mi^. 
Camak  from  Herbemont  himself,  while  living,  which  is  still  in  bearing),  prove 
nothing  distinct  from  Warren.  As  the  latter  name  indicates  the  origin  of  the 
vine,  and  as,  under  this  name  and  Warrenton,  it  was  widely  cultivated,  at  least 
twenty-five  years  before  known  to  Herbemont,  and  as  it  is  stUl  known  as  Warren 
by  nine-tenths  of  those  who  raise  it,  the  name  Herbemont  sbonld  be  dropped. 

Vine,  rather  diort-jointed  for  the  species,  though  the  most  vigorous  grower  w^ 
have.  Leaves,  five-lobed,  very  deeply  cut ;  youngQst  ones,  moderately  down/  be- 
neath, with  a  slight  brownish  tint ;  half-grown  ones,  very  little  arachnoid^  of 
yellowish-green ;  full  grown  leaves  (above),  dark  green,  with  nerves  densely 
.making  the  leaf  beneath  a  little  hoary.  Bunches,  medium  to  large  uze  (tl 
.weighing  about  twelve  ounces),  shouldered.  Berries,.ronnd,  threeteighths 
half  inch,  or  over,  in  diaiQeter,  rather  closely  set  Skin,  thin,  very  dark  purple, 
-wdth  light  bloom.  If  not  closely  pruned,  the  grapes  on  the  same  banch  do  not 
color  evenly,  varying  from  light  to  dark  purple.  Flesh,  tender,  melting,  entirely 
free  from  pulp ;  very  sweet  and  pleasant  jnice,<of  unusual  specific  gravity.  Quality, 
"beat,"  for  table  or  wine.  An  enorinous  bearer;  ^aite  subject  to  rot,  but^  even 
tben,  more  fniit  ripens  than  of  almost  any  other  grape.  QeneraUy  allowed  to 
overbear,  and  nndoobtedly  the  best  of  onr  native  gri^8« 
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Sroond.  Varieties  of  Y.  sestlTalis,  with  leayes  snblobately  angled,  or  snblobed ; 
not  generally  with  fully  developed  lobes. 

6.  Lenoir  (Sumpter,  Thurmond,  Early  Black,  July  Sherry,  and  Deyereaax, 
of  Gardening  for  the  Soath).     This  grape,  which  has  every  characteristic  of  a 

\  native,  is  not  named  from  its  color,  but  was  discovered  growing  in  his  hedgerow, 
many  years  since,  by  a  gentleman  named  Lenoir,  in  Sumpter  District,  S.  0.  He 
at  once  brought  it  into  cultivation  himself,  and  distributed  cuttings  to  his  neigh- 
bors, and  (as  we  learn  from  our  informant.  Col.  A.  G.  Summer)  it  is  in  that  sec- 
tion still  more  cultivated  than  any  other  grape.  As  this  variety,  in  lea^  frait, 
and  time  of  matonng,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  easily  recognized 
of  those  in  cultivation,  it  is  evident  that  the  grape  known  in  Ohio  as  Lenoir, 
"  which  differs  from  Herbemont"  (Warren)  **  only  in  being  of  more  vigoroos 
growth,  wood  light-colored,  with  a  light  blue  cast,"  is  doubtless  the  Warren  it- 
gelf— a  more  vigorous  grower  than  which  would  be  hard  to  find.  Col.  Summer, 
who  has  known  the  Lenoir  for  years,  and  that,  too,  in  the  place  where  it  originated, 
pronounces  the  grape  long  cultivated  here  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Devereanx, 
to  be  in  leaf  and  fruit  identical  with  the  Lenoir,  and  since  seeing  the  latter,  we 
coincide  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  certainly  agrees  in  every  particular  with 
the  grape  known  as  Lenoir  in  the  nurseries  throughout  the  State. 

The  leaf  of  Lenoir  is  of  but  medium  size,  and  the  most  entire  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  this  species,  being  merely  indented,  and  seldom  even  sublobed.  Young 
leaves  but  moderately  downy,  with  a  slight  brownish  tint;  the  down  of  terminal 
leaf  not  fuscous ;  older  leaves  have  a  yellowish  cast  beneath,  when  qnite  matore, 
smoothiah,  and  nearly  free  from  the  cobwebby  down.  Bunches,  rather  small,  abont 
six  inches  long,  shouldered,  making  them  some  three  inches  broad  at  the  base.  Ber- 
ries, averaging  about  four-tenths,  but  sometimes  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  pretty 
even  in  size,  rather  compact,  or  crowded  on  the  bnnch.  Skin,  thin  black,  covered 
with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh,  sweet,  juicy,  with  a  brisk,  agreeable  flavor.  A  good 
bearer,  and  we  have  never  known  it  to  rot.  Quality,  "  very  good ;"  the  birds 
would  say  he$t,  as  they  take  it  in  preference  to  any  other  grape.  Ripe,  early  in 
August.  -  Yine,  resembles  Long's  more  than  any  other ;  but  by  the  less  downy 
character  and  the  yellowish  tint  of  the  older  leaves,  and  the  brownish  character 
of  the  younger  ones,  in  Lenoir,  the  two  are  easily  distinguished,  even  in  rows  of 
cuttings.  In  fruit,  the  bunches  of  Lenoir  average  not  two-thirds  the  weight  of 
Long's.  Berries,  smaller,  of  darker  color,  and  ripen  three  weeks  sooner.  Fmit, 
from  Peters,  Harnden  &  Co.,  Dr.  Camak,  and  Dr.  Ward. 

7.  X(m^«.— The  parent  vine  was  found,  over  thirty  years  since,  by  Col.  James 
Long,  in  the  woods  of  his  plantation,  near  Danielsville,  Ga.  He  removed  the 
vine  to  his  garden,  and  by  himself  and  family  it  has  since  been  retained  as  an 
esteemed  variety,  not  subject  to  rot,  and  of  great  fruitfulness.    A  sparkling  wine, 

«d  quality,  has  been  made  from  it. 
I,  of  vigorous  growth.  Leaf,  in  shape,  much  like  Lenoir,  but  more  apt  to 
ply  indented;  sometimes  snb-three-lobed,  of  large  size,  thick.  Young 
at  first  very  hoary,  with  down,  which,  in  the  youngest,  is  a  little  fuscous; 
r  the  leaf  itself,  a  clear  green,  with  no  shade  of  brown  or  red ;  older  leaves, 
always  more  cobwebby  than  any  other  cultivated  variety,  giving  a  whitish  appear- 
ance beneath,  quite  distinct  from  the  yellowish  shade  of  Lenoir.  Bunch,  some- 
what shouldered,  very  compact,  of  medium  to  large  size,  good  ones  weighing  about 
twelve  ounces.  Berries,  average  larger  than  Lenoir,  the  best  being  a  little  over  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Skin,  thin,  very  dark  purple,  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh, 
jjl  tender,  very  little  pulpy,  sweet,  and  vinous.  Quality,  **Yerj  good."  Bipens  last 
JD    of  August,  or  early  in  September.    Fniit,  from  Dr.  C.  W.  Long. 
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8.  Barris  (Old  House  Grape). — ^This  grape  came  originally  to  this  place  from 
Iverson  L.  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Milledgeyille,  whose  father,  eating  the  fhiit  from  a 
vine  upon  a  tree  near  a  deserted  house,  procured  cuttings  the  next  winter,  and 
brought  it  into  cultiyation  ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Old  House  Orape. 
Vine,  quite  vigorous.  Leaves,  large,  sublobately  angled,  or  sub'three-lohed  near 
the  apex,  which  makes  it  quite  distinct ;  more  distinctly  cut  than  the  preceding, 
being  sometimes  three-lobed ;  the  leaf  has  a  yellowish  shade,  moderately  downy — 
less  so  than  Long's,  and  down  less  cobwebby.  Old  leaves,  rather  smooth.  Bunches, 
medium,  shouldered,  compact;  a  little  larger  than  Lenoir.  Berries,  round,  three- 
eighths  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  averaging  nearly  as  large  as  Long's  and 
Warren.  Skin,  rather  thick  for  the  species,  black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom. 
Flesh,  little  pulpy,  sweet,  juicy,  and  agreeable.  Quality,  "  very  good."  A  valu- 
able variety,  not  subject  to  rot.     Middle  of  August.     Fruit,  from  Dr.  Camak. 

9.  Norton^s  Virginia, — Leaf,  sublobately  angled,  sublobed,  and  sometimes  (but 
not  generally,  like  Warren,  &c.)  fnlly  three  or  five-lobed ;  green  of  the  young 
leaves  has  a  yellowish  shade.  Toung  shoots  and  terminal  leaf  above,  and  younger 
leaves  beneath,  with  a  fuscous  (changing  to  hoary),  cobwebby  tomentum.  Nerves, 
strongly  marked,  reddish  beneath.  Older  leaves,  nearly  free  from  down.  Bunches, 
long,  occasionally  shouldered;  somewhat  compact.  Berries,  pretty  uniform  in 
size,  about  four  or  five-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Skin,  thin,  nearly  black, 
with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh,  quite  pulpy,  vinous  and  harsh — not  even  "  good ;" 
not  worth  cultivating.  Said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Bland  and  Miller's  Burgundy, 
but  is  totally  unlike  either.  As  Le  Conte  observes  :*  "Although,  among  some 
families  of  plants,  hybrids  occur  naturally,  or  may  be  formed  artificially,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  this  ever  can  be  the  case  in  the  genus  Yitis.  In  form- 
ing a  hybrid,  it  is  necessary  to  emasculate  the  flower  we  wish  to  produce  fruit) 
and  to  impregnate  its  pistil  with  the  pollen  of  some  other  species ;  this  is  impos- 
sible in  the  present  instance,  on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  flotver,  and  the 
parts  of  fructification."  Nor  is  this  all.  He  might  have  added  another  difficulty. 
The  petals  are  caducous,  and  cohere  at  their  tips,  forming  a  little  cap,  which,  in 
the  act  of  falling  off  whole,  draws  over  from  one  side  or  the  other,  s^most  inva- 
riably, the  pollen  from  its  own  stamens  upon  the  pistil.  The  chances  then  are, 
that  an  operator  on  so  minute  a  flower,  in  the  act  of  removing  this  cap,  and  then 
the  stamens,  would  have  already  fertilized  the  pistil  before  applying  the  pollen  of 
the  species  or  variety  selected.  We  would  not,  however,  assert  that  hybridization, 
naturally  or  artificially,  is  absolutely  impossible,  but  nearly  so ;  and  such  being 
the  fact,  in  general,  Norton's  Virginia  gives  us  little  evidence  of  being  a  special 
exception  as  any  variety  we  know,  being  totally  unlike  its  reputed  parents,  and 
agreeing  sufficiently  well  in  character  with  the  species  ffistivalis. 

Doubtless,  the  Delaware  as  well  as  other  varieties  not  yet  known  to  the  Oom- 
mittee,  pertain  to  Yitis  asstivdis ;  but  the  foregoing  are  all  that  have  yet  come 
under  our  observation. 


fn^W[ 


Hon.  Mark  A.  Cooper,  PreiiderU, — ^Deab  Sib  :  The  Committee  ad  intent 
the  Pomological  Society  of  Georgia,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  foregoing  report  upon 
the  grape.     They  hope,  by  a  further  report  upon  the  varieties  of  Yitis  labrusca, 
the  coming  month,  to  close  up  the  subject  for  this  season. 

Wm.  N.  Wmti,  Chairman, 
Athens,  S^.,  1867. 


*  See  Proceedings  Aoad.  Nat.  Boiences,  Philadelphia,  Febmaiy,  1853. 
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Thaaks  to  Mr.  Charles  Downing  for  his  constant  efforts.  The  present  seedling 
is  one  oat  of  a  lot  of  seedlings  from  the  Honghton,  bat  it  is  the  only  superior 
one  in  qnalitj  and  size,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  erect  bashes  among  this  family ; 
a  vigorous  and  sturdy  grower. 

Like  its  parent,  it  seems  rather  more  exempt  from  mould ;  we  have  indeed  seen 
no  disposition  to  moulding  in  any  of  these  seedlings.     We  urged  Mr.  Dowuing 

to  let  it  be  propa- 
gated I  but,  as  usaal, 
his  modesty  is  rather 
in  the  way  of  his  love 
of  progress  and  im- 
provement. 

[Mr.  Berckmans 
has  our  thanks  for 
introducing  the  pub- 
lic to  a  knowledge  of 
this  important  acquis 
sition.  The  fact  that 
it  is  "  not  yet  propa- 
gated for  sale,"  might 
be  an  argument  for 
withholding  it  from 
publication,  but  this 
would  be  to  go  upon 
the  plan  of  getting  a 
stock  before  letting  it 
be  known ;  a  mode  too 
often  adopted,  but 
which  can  have  no 
weight  with  a  joamal 
whose  sole  aim,  in 
such  matters,  is  to 
impart  information. 
In  this  respect,  the 
Horticulturist  may  be 
naturally  supposed  to 
differ  from  a  work 
liable  to  be  swayed 
by  a  commercial  in- 
terest 

.  Honghton's  Seed- 
ling Gooseberry  has 
heretofore  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the 
large  (and  most  pro- 
lific) kind,  and  we  therefore  give  a  figure  of  it  to  contrast  the  size  with,  that  of 
Downing's  Seedling,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of  much  greater  dimensions — 
Ed.] 


Houghton's  Seedling  Gooseberry. 


-v^HN^g^! 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  HYACINTHS,  WITH  RE. 
MARKS  ON  THEIR  CULTURE  BY  THE  DUTCH. 

BY  B.  L.  . 

Having  bad  some  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  balb,  and  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  Datch  system  of  cnltnre,  I  forward  you  a  few  hasty  remarks.  The 
mode  ini  nse  in  Holland  has  been  pretty  clearly  laid  down  in  a  work  by  St.  Simon, 
published  at  Amsterdam  some  years  ago,  in  which  everything  that  can  be,  and  a 
great  deal  more  than  need  be,  said  on  the  subject  is  contained ;  it  is  now  a  scarce 
work,  and  may  not  be  accessible  to  many  who  would  otherwise  be  glad  to  con- 
sult it. 

The  compost  used  at  Haarlem  is  rotten  cow-dung,  decomposed  leaves,  and  fine 
sand.  In  making  this  compost,  the  Dutch  gardeners  prefer  the  softer  leaves  of 
elm,  lime,  and  birch,  rejecting  those  of  oak,  ash,  chestnut,  or  beech,  which  do^  not 
rot  so  quickly.  The  cow-dung  is  from  stall-fed  cattle,  without  any  mixture  of 
straw  or  other  litter.  The  sand  is  procured  in  the  neighborhood  of  Haarlem, 
where  the  soil  is  a  deposit  of  sea-sand  upon  a  compact  layer  of  hard  undecayed 
timber,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest  which  has  been  submerged  by  the  sea. 
The  best  sand  is  that  procured  by  digging  some  depth.  St.  Simon  imagines  this 
sand  possesses  some  peculiar  virtue  by  the  admixture  of  salt,  and  in  this  he  is. pro- 
bably correct  The  leaves  are  laid  in  a  large  heap,  in  a  situation  not  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  not  liable  to  stagnation  of  water,  which  is  carefully  drained 
from  them.  When  fit  for  use,  the  compost  is  made  thus :  first  they  place  a^  layer 
of  sand,  next  dung,  and  then  leaves,  each  stratum  about  eight  inches  thick,  and 
they  are  repeated  until  the  heap  is  about  six  feet  high,  a  layer  of  dung  being 
uppermost,  sprinkled  over  with  a  little  sand,  to  prevent  the  too  powerful  action 
of  the  sun  upon  it.  After  the  heap  has  lain  about  six  months  it  is  mixed,  and 
thrown  up  afresh,  in  which  state  it  remains  some  weeks,  to  settle,  before  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  beds.  This  compost  retains  its  qualities  about  six  or  seven  years;  but 
the  Dutch  avoid  setting  Hyacinths  in  it  two  years  successively;  in  the  alternate 
years  they  plant  Tulips,  Jonquils,  Narcissuses,  Crocuses,  Fritillarias,  Irises,  etc., 
in  the  same  beds ;  neither  do  they  plant  Hyacinths  in  the  compost  the  first  sea- 
son, when  the  fresh  manure  might  be  injurious  to  them.  The  choice  bulbs  are 
taken  up  every  year,  and  the  soil  that  lay  amongst  the  fibres  is  then  carefully 
brought  up  to  the  surface.  The  beds  should  be  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  fibres 
coming  near  the  subsoil.  I  believe  that  English  sea-sand  will*  suit  the  Hyacinth 
as  well  as  that  of  Haarlem,  and  that  old  tan,  if  thoroughly  decayed  and  pulverized, 
may  be  used  instead  of  leaves,  and  I  know  some  Dutch  gardeners  who  use  it  them- 
selves. The  cow-dung  should  be  as  free  from  straw  as  possible,  and  without  the 
admixture  of  any  other  kind,  and  completely  decayed  before  it  is  used.  The  mis- 
chief occasioned  by  the  fermentation  of  half-rotten  straw,  and  the  too  great  heat 
of  horse-dung,  eta,  is  a  contagious  decay  amongst  the  bulbs,  which  will  spread 
throughout  the  bed. 

The  beds  should  be  made  about  three  feet  in  depth  with  the  compost,  consisting 
of  about  one-dxth  of  rotten  leaves  or  tan,  two-sixths  of  pure  sand,  and  three- 
sixths  of  rotten  cow-dung.  The  compost  should  not  be  trodden  down  hard ;  but, 
the  bed  being  opened,  the  bulbs  may  be  ranged,  and  then  carefully  covered  from 
three  to  five  inches  deep,  but  not  pressed  into  the  compost.  If  the  situation  be 
in  winter,  the  beds  may  be  raised  six  inches,  or  even  more,  above  the  level  of 
soil,  to  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  moisture.    The  Dutch  cpver  their  beds  with 
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dang  or  tan  in  winter,  which  they  pat  on  or  take  ofi^  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  The  compost  requires  no  additional  manare  till  the  expiration  of  about 
six  years,  when  it  shoald  be  mixed  with  fresh  sand  and  dang,  as  before.  When 
the  Hyacinth  leaves  begin  to  wither,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up,  the  leaves  cat 
off,  and  the  balb  laid  on  its  side,  covering  it  lightly  with  the  compost,  aboat  two 
inches  thick ;  in  this  state  they  shoald  remain  about  a  month,  then  taken  up  in 
dry  weather,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air  some  hoars,  bat  not  to  a  powerfal  son. 
They  shoald  afterwards  be  carefully  examined,  and  all  the  decayed  parts  removed 
by  a  knife.  The  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  the  store-room,  whieh  ought  to  be 
airy,  about  the  end  of  June ;  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  touch  each  other,  and 
should  be  frequently  examined,  in  order  to  remove  those  which  may  show  fresh 
symptoms  of  decay.  They  will  require  keeping  in  a  dry,  cool,  airy  room ;  if  damp 
westerly  winds  prevail,  the  ventilators  should  be  kept  closed.  Before  they  are 
replanted  in  autumn,  they  should  again  be  carefully  examined,  and  all  decayed 
parts  and  withered  coats  removed. 

My  experience  prompts  me  to  say  that  those  who  will  take  the  tronble  of  fol- 
lowing these  hints  may  produce  Hyacinth  bulbs  equal  to  those  imported  Arom 
Holland. 


THE  NEW  GRENNEL  VERMONT   GRAPERY. 

"7uzBM  is  a  man  now  living  (1828)  who  rememberg  a  circular  findt  wall  at  Shirbume 
Hospital  (Durham),  the  wall  with  the  fruit  trees,  and  eouseqnentlj  wherein  thej  were 
planted  being  movable,  so  that  the  trees  might  be  tamed  to  the  aim,  or  removed  from  an 
unfavorable  wind." 

The  above  we  copy  from  that  excellent  periodical,  LittJPs  Living  Age,  where 
it  has  foufid  room  from  some  of  those  lurking  places  which  the  editor  is  always 
successfully  mmaging.  It  notices  an  old  invention,  and  doubtless  a  good  one 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  practise  it.  But  our  object  in  copving  it  is  to  make 
it  an  opportunity  for  chronicling  a  newer  patent,  and  one  which  has  at  least  the 
semblance  at  first  sight  of  novelty,  and  perhaps,  of  utility.  Somebody  down  east 
has  invented  the  very  most  curious  grapery  I  which  we  dionld  have  noticed  some 
weeks  ago,  but  we  confess  we  had  some  mi^vingft  lest  somebody  or  other  should 
laugh  at  it  or  OS ;  the  model  for  the  patent  fell  accidentally  under  our  notice ;  we 
made  a  drawing  of  it,  and,  as  happens  with  hundreds  of  other  (kawings,  we  laid 
it  carefully  away  for  something  to  give  us  an  excuse  to  display  it  hereafter ;  but 
we  are  not  destined  to  bring  this  procrustean  grapery  into  notice^  as  it  has  beea 
done  for  us  by  an  eastern  editor. 

We  submitted  the  plan  to  our  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Ohorlton,  good  auiho* 
rity  on  the  subject,  and  have  received  his  reply,  which  we  publish  below;  but^ 
first,  we  must  briefly  say  that  the  plan  embraced  the  training  the  grape-viuea  on 
frames  which  open  and  dint  like  doors,  so  that  when  they  are  all  swung  they  stand 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  vines  being  so  planted  that  when  opening  and  clonng 
they  will  not  be  drawn — ^that  is,  the  lower  stem  is  to  be  long  enough  to  allow  of 
being  stretched.  The  vines  are  thus  crowded  into  a  small  spaoe,  and  the  iuv^tor 
claims  economy  in  building,  ftc. 

**  Naw  BansBTOv,  BrAmr  Islass. 

"  Dbab  Sm  t  Tour  note,  fnolnding  a  plan  and  descrlptloa  of  a  patented  grapeiy,  oame  to 
hand  to*day,  I  have  examined  both  very  earafoUy,  for  I  feel  much  interest  in  any  oon- 
stroetion  which  has  the  doable  merit  of  being  praotioally  eficient  and  oheap.  The  thing  is 
eerlainly  very  ingenious,  and,  by  planting  the  vines  precisely  aa  direoted,  the  frames  or  trel- 
lises might  be  made  to  open  and  ghut  as  described ;  bat  what  of  that ;  there  is  no  advan- 
tage to  be  gained,  for  the  exotic  grape-vine  would  be  sabjeot  to  mildew  In  nine  < 
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ten,  with  so  mnoh  expocran  to  the  air,  however  muoh  ears  might  be  taken  to  oloee  up  in 
the  euddea  ohai^es ;  beaidee,  there  is  noprorisioA  in  the  principle  for  any  more  plants  than 
in  the  oidinarjr  methods,  and  as  each  one  has  to  be  trained,  first  horiaontaUy,  and  aftei^ 
^ards  perpendicularlj,  there  wUI  be  two  seasons  lost  at  the  oommenoement.  As  to  cheap- 
ness, I  do  not  see  in  what  it  consists,  for  eren  allowing  there  may  be  some  saving  on  first 
erection  (which  is  not  the  case),  there  would  be  a  great  amonilt  of  labor  incurred  in  open- 
ing and  closing,  and,  unices  this  were  well  attended  to  on  every  change  of  cloud  and  sun- 
shine, it  would  be  better  to  have  an  open  trellis  outside,  and  cover  with  eartii  in  the  winter. 
Improvement  and  progress  is  my  motto,  but  I  really  do  not  see  anything  in  this  but  a.gim- 
crack  idea,  and  venture  to  say  that  its  soocessftd  operation  is  only,  so  far,  in  the  inventor's 
brain.  He  certainly  cannot  have  had  much  experience,  or  he  would  know  that  a  better  and 
quite  as  cheap  a  structure  can  be  erected.  Such  ingenious  minds  ought  to  be  encouraged 
notwithstanding  their  practical  defects,  for  we  can  sometimes  draw  an  idea  from  their  whims 
that  may  be  turned  to  good  aoeoimt ;  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  this  hanging  out  to  air 
process  will  never  do.  It  would  be  worth  insertion  for  its  novelty,  besides  its  adaptability 
as  a  closed  green-house  in  winter,  which,  with  a  slight  alteration,  might  have  the  two  ends 
to  open  as  glass  doors.  This,  with  judicious  arrangement,  might  be  mi^e  a  fine  feature  as 
a  conservatory,  but  would  this  infringe  upon  the  patent.  By  the  by,  who  ever  heard 
before  of  a  patent  horticultural  structrire  f 

''What  could  be  more  eoonomlcal  than  using  common  building  spars,  tfo*  and  fixed 
double  pitch,  with  wall-plate  along  the  bottom,  and  posts  driven  into  the  ground  deep 
enough  below  frost ;  board  up  one  foot  In  front  below  the  wall-plate,  and  likewise  the  two 
ends ;  cover  this  with  common  frame  sashes,  and  boards  running  lengthwise  hinged  to  the 
ridge  as  ventilators^  and  you  have  as  cheap  a  house  as  can  be  made.  If  the  vines  were  laid 
into  wooden  boxes,  and  two  boards  nailed  V  fashion,  as  a  cover  in  tho  winter  tine,  the 
sashes  could  be  used  for  other  purposes,  thus  answering  a  double  puriMse. 

"  Inclosed  is  the  report  of  the  Manchester  (England)  Botanical  and  Horticulturiil  So- 
ciety's last  exhibition.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  it.  .This  is  my  native  place,  and 
I  have  in  my  possession  some  260  prizes,  which  were  awarded  to  me  by  the  Society. 

«WM.  CHORLTON. 

"ToJ.Jat  Surra,  Esq." 


LEGENDS   OP   TREES,  NO.    2. 

Vt  WM.  H.  ALXXANBER. 

"  The  MUiUitoe,  partiealarly  that  which  grows  on  the  Oak,  was  held  in  ^eat 
veneration  by  the  Britons.  At  the  beginning  of  their  year,  the  Druids  went  in 
solemn  procession  into  the  forests,  and  raised  a  grass  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  finest 
Oak,  on  which  they  inscribed  the  names  of  those  gods  which  were  considered  as 
the  most  powerful.  After  this,  the  chief  Drnid,  clad  in  a  white  garment)  ascended 
the  tree,  and  cropped  the  Mistletoe  with  a  consecrated  pruning-hook,  the  other 
Drnids  recetTing  it  io  a  pure  white  cloth,  which  they  ^eld  beneath  the  tree.  The 
Mistletoe  was  then  dipped  in  water  by  the  principal  Drnid,  and  distribnted  among 
the  people,  as  a  preservatiye  against  witchcraft  and  diseases.  If  any  part  of  the 
plant  touched  the  ground,  it  was  considered  to  be  the  omen  of  some  dreadfol  mis^ 
fortune  which  was  about  to  fall  npon  the  land.  The  ceremony  was  dways  per- 
formed when  the  moon  was  six  days  old,  and  two  white  bolls  were  sacrificed  at 
the  conclnsion.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  Loke  (the  evil  spirit)  is  said  to  have 
made  the  arrow  with  which  he  wounded  Balder  (Apollo),  the  son  of  Friga  (Yenns), 
of  mistletoe  branches.  Balder  was  charmed  against  injury  from  everything  which 
sprang  from  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water ;  but  the  Mistletoe,  springing  from  neither, 
was  found  to  be  fatal,  and  Balder  was  not  restored  to  the  world  till  by  a  general 
effort  of  the  other  gods.  The  magical  properties  of  the  Mistletoe  are  mentioned 
both  by  Yirgil  and  Ovid.  In  the  dark  ages  a  similar  belief  prevailed ;  and  even 
to  the  present  day,  the  peasants  of  Holstein,  and  some  other  countries,  call  the  \  ' 
Mistletoe  the  "  spectre's  wand,"  from  the  supposition,  that  holding  a  branch  of    n 
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Mistletoe  will  not  only  enable  a  man  to  see  ghosts,  but  to  foree  them  to  speak  to 
him.  The  eastom  of  kissing  ander  the  Mistletoe  at  Christmas  has  been  handed 
down  to  ns  by  onr  Saxon  ancestors,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Balder,  dedicated 
the  plant  to  their  Yenus  (Priga),  to  place  it  entirely  under  her  control,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  being  again  used  against  her  as  an  instrument  of  mischief.  la 
the  feudal  ages,  it  was  gathered  with  great  solemnity  on  Christmas  eye,  and  hang^ 
up  in  the  great  hall  with  loud  shouts  and  rejoicing. 

^' '  On  ChristmaB  eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 
On  ChriBtmas  eve  the  maes  was  sung  ; 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  near. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green ; 
Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  open  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all.' 

"  The  IfoUf/f  like  some  other  evergreens,  has  long  been  used  at  Christmas  for 
brnamenting  churches  and  dwelling  houses.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  made 
use  of  for  this  purpose  by  the  early  Christians  at  Erome,  and  was  probably  adopted 
for  decorating  the  churches  at  Christmas,  because  holly  was  used  in  the  great 
festival  of  the  Saturnalia,  which  occurred  about  that  period.  It  was  customary 
among  the  Romans  to  send  boughs  of  holly,  during  the  Saturnalia,  as  emblema- 
tical of  good  wishes,  with  the  gifts  they  presented  to  their  friends  at  that  season; 
and  the  holly  came  thus  to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of  peace  and  good- will. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  decorating  churches  and 
houses  with  holly,  it  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  England,  perhaps,  the  earliest 
record  of  the  custom  is  in  a  carol  in  praise  of  holly,  written  in  the  time  of  Henry 
YI.,  beginning  with  the  stanza : — 

"  *  Nay,  ivy,  nay,  it  shall  not  be,  I  wys  ; 

Let  liolly  hafe  the  maystry,*  as  the  manner  is. 

Holy  stonde  in  the  halle  fayre  to  behold ; 

Ivy  stonde  vfithout  tke  door ;  she  is  fol  sore  a-cold.' 

**  In  illustration  of  which  it  must  be  observed  that  the  ivy,  being  dedicated  to 
Bacchus,  was  used  as  a  vintner's  sign  in  winter,  and  hung  outside  the  door.  The 
disciples  of  Zoroaster  (the  author  of  fire  worship)  believed  that  the  sun  never 
shadows  the  Holly-tree  ;  and  the  followers  of  that  philosopher,  who  still  remain 
in  Persia  and  India,  are  said  to  throw  water  impregnated  with  holly  bark  in  the 
face  of  a  new-bom  child.  In  the  language  of  flowers,  the  holly  is  the  symbol  of 
foresight  and  caution. 

"  Our  former  selection  of  legends  from  Loudon's  Aboretum,  concluded  with  a 
quotation  from  an  old  Christmas  carol  in  praise  of  holly,  assigning  to  it  a  chief 

;lace  in  the  hall,  while  ivy  is  made  to  stand  without  door,  being  'full  sore  a-cold.' 
*his  suggests,  as  appropriate  to  our  present  gleanings,  the  mythological  allusions 
to  the  latter  evergreen. 

"The  Ivy  was  dedicated  by  the  ancients  to  Bacchus,  whose  statues  are  generally 
found  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  its  leaves ;  and,  as  the  favorite  plant  of  the  god 
of  wine,  its  praises  have  been  sung  by  almost  all  poets,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  consecration  to  Bacchus  of  this  plant 
Some  poets  say  that  it  was  because  the  ivy  has  the  effect  of  dissipating  the  fumes 
of  wine ;  others,  because  it  was  once  his  favorite  youth,  Cissus ;  and  others  be- 
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cause  it  is  said  that  the  Ivj,  if  planted  in  yineyards,  will  destroy  the  Tines,  and 
that  it  was  thus  doing  an  aoceptabje  service  to  that  plant  to  tear  it  np,  and  wreath 
it  into  chaplets  and  garlands.  The  most  probable,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Ivy  is  foand  at  Nyssa,  the  repnted  birth-place  of  Bacchus,  and  in  no  other  part 
of  India.  The  ancient  Greek  priests  presented  a  wreath  of  Ivy  to  newly-married 
persons,  as  a  symbol  of  the  closeness  of  the  tie  which  ought  to  bind  them  together ; 
and  Ptolemy  Philopater,  King  of  Egypt^  ordered  all  the  Jews,  wbb  would  abjure 
their  religion,  and  attach  themselres  to  the  superstitions  of  his  country,  to  be 
branded  with  an  Ivy  leaf.  The  Ivy  is  symbolical  of  friendship  IVom  the  closeness 
of  its  adherence  to  the  tree  on  which  it  has  once  fixed  itself;  hence,  also,  it  has 
become  a  favorite  device  for  seals,  some  of  the  best  of  which  are,  a  sprig  of  Ivy 
with  the  motto :  'I  die  where  I  attach  myself;'  and  a  fallen  tree  still  covered 
with  Ivy,  with  the  words  :  'Even  ruin  cannot  separate  us*' 

"  TheJoimtne  is  no  less  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of  its  odor  and  flowers, 
than  for  the  pretty  love  legend  connected  with  its  European  history.  The  custom 
which  prevails  in  some  countries,  of  brides  wearing  Jasmine  flowers  in  their  hair, 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  following  circumstance  :  A  grand-duke  of  Tuscany 
had,  in  1699,  a  plant  of  the  deHciously-scented  jasmine  of  Ooa,  which  he  was  so 
careful  of  that  he  wonld  not  suffer  it  to  be  propagated.  His  gardener,  however, 
being  in  love  with  a  peasant  girl  in  the  neighborhood,  gave  her  a  sprig  of  this 
choice  plant  on  her  birth  day ;  and  he  having  taught  her  how  to  make  cuttings, 
she  planted  the  sprig  as*  a  memorial  of  his  affection.  It  grew  rapidly,  and  every 
one  who  saw  it,  admiring  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  wished  to  have  a'  plant  of  it. 
These  the  girl  supplied  from  cuttings,  and  sold  them  so  well,  as  to  obtain  enough 
money  to  enable  her  to  marry  her  lover.  The  young  girls  of  Tuscany,  in  re- 
membrance of  this  adventure,  always  deck  themselves  on  their  wedding-day  with 
a  nosegay  of  Jasmine;  and  they^have  a  proverb,  that  'ihe  who  is  worthy  to 
wear  a  nosegay  of  Jasmine,  is  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  her  husband.' " 


THE   CRACKING  OF  THE  PEAR. 

BT  TERRA.   NORBISTOWIC,  PA. 

Dear  Sib  : — ^I  am  a  great  admirer  of  your  excellent  journal,  and  though  but 
the  possessor  of  what  you,  perhaps,  would  call  a  very  small  garden,  I  reap  a  rich 
harvest  from  the  field  of  your  pomological  and  floricultural  labors.  I  am  chiefly 
interested  in  fruits.  Though  I  have  not  the  great  collections  I  read  of  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  chief  societies  and  conventions,  I  have  endeavored  to  command  a 
select  list  of  good  varieties,  and  derive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  their  culti- 
ratton.  My  chief  interest,  however,  is  for  my  Pears,  on  which  I  have  bestowed 
really  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  think  there  was  nothing  induced  me  to  go  into 
Pear  culture  so  enthusiastically  as  some  supremely  delicious  Butter  Pears  I  once 
bought  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  and<»ne  of  my  first  purchases  consisted  of  six 
specimens  of  that  variety.  When  they  commenced  to  bear,  now  six  years  ago,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  fruit  all  cracked  and  knotty,  and  unfit  for  a  hog  to  eat. 
I  was  not  then  aware  how  extensively  this  disease  prevailed,  but  soon  learned  from 
some  friends,  better  posted  than  I  was  then,  and  also  found  that  every  one  had 
his  own  special  way  of  accounting  for  it.  Every  year  since,  as  they  increase  in 
useless  and  virtue  trying  productiveness,  I  have  haUT  resolved  to  dig  up  and  dis- 
card them,  b^t  have  so  far  continued  to  hold  on  in  the  hope  that  I  might  by  ob- 
servation discover  a  remedy ;  or  leam  of  some  other  person's  success  through 
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8ome  fri^ndlj  eonospon^^t  of  the  Borticu&unst  Bot  I  c9m  discoYer  no  < 
tb&t  sotigfieg  me,  aad  I  learn  nothiag  from  others ;  I  have  Uier^ore  decided  to 
take  oat  all  bat  one  neft  eeason,  and  in  the  mean  time  thooght  I  weald  beg~  jo«r 
indolgence  to  inquire  of  jour  correspondents  if  anythii^  has  been  diacoTef^d  in 
relation  to  the  dkease.  I  have  watched  them  Yerj  closelj,  and  inrariaUj  notiee 
spots  of  brown,  which  nnder  a  powerful  pocket  lens,  appear  to  be  fangi,  to  make 
their  appearance  a  (ew  weeks  before  the  frait  cracks.  It  seems  as  if  it  destroyed 
the  vital  power  of  the  skin  wherever  it  is  prodnced,  and  aa  it  thus  ceaaes  to  grow 
it  has  no  alternative  but  to  cradc  open  as  the  other  parts  grow  aad  expand  in  its 
vicinity.  The  experience  of  the  past  two  seasons  seems  to  confirm  this  view  of 
the  caase.  The  season  before  the  past  was  a  very  dry  one  ;  and  I  think  there 
were  fewer  cracks  than  I  ever  obs^ed  before,  aad  some  half  doaoi  fmit  were 
perfect ;  this  year  being  an  nnnsaally  wet  one,  the  fmit  is  cracked  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  nearly  to  the  core.  Now  I  saspect  that  if  the  skin  has  been  iadnrated 
by  the  fongns  I  have  described,  the  wet  weather  being  favorable  to  the  ewelling 
of  froit,  wonld  necessarily  make  the  cracks  deeper  than  tbey  woold  be  in  a  dry 
one.  I  would  like  to  know  wh^her  any  of  your  corcespondents  have  had  simikr 
ideas.  On  the  one  specimen  I  propose  to  save,  I  intend  next  season  to  try  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  washes  of  sulphor  found  so  efficacious  by  grape  grovara  in 
destroying  the  vine  mildew,  which,  I  think,  will  test  fully  whether  the  disease  is 
or  is  not  caused  by  a  fungus.  I  fear  it  will  spread  to  other  kinds.  I  have  a 
young  specimen  of  Passe  Colmar  which  is  now  in  its  first  beting  year  with  less 
than  a  dozen  fruit,  and  all  cracked,  though  not  badly.  I  never  beard  of  l^is 
variety  cracking  before,  and  began  to  be  a  little  alarmed ;  but  a  friend  tells  me 
that  in  wet  seasons  some  pears  Are  liable  to  crack  somewhat,  especially  Winter 
Nelis,  without^  however,  ii\jaring  them  to  any  great  degree. 

In  supposing  it  possible  that  a  fnngos  may  cause  the  cradaog  of  the  batter 
pear,  I  am  awiure  that  I  am  opposing  the  belief  of  all  tihe  scientific  men  of  o«r 
country,  whom  I  think  invariably  believe  that  fungi  are  the  consequence  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  disease ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  read  the  history  of  the  vine  disease 
in  Europe,  1  think  it  is  granted  there  quite  generally,  that  it  is  caused  by  a  small 
mould  they  call  Oidium  Tuckeri ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  tlutt  Uiere  appears 
little  disease  in  the  fruit  of  our  Gockspur  Hawthorn  previoos  to  the  attack  of  the 
yellow  fungus  which  so  disfigures  them. 


PRACTICE   IN  RUSTIC   WORK. 

BT  AN  AMIABLE  CONTBIBUTOB. 

Thekb  are  some  people  who  most  be  always  cutting,  notching,  or  carving  with 
a  knife.  Sometimes  they  seek  to  perpetuate  their  precious  memory  by  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  well-known  letters  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  any  other  snrface  which 
happens  to  be  near.  When  theur  hands  are  not  otherwise  occupied,  almost  every 
bench  can  testify  to  the  interesting  &et  that  the  owner  of  some  name  beginning 
with  **  A.  B.,*'  or  '*  R.  W.,"  once  marked  the  spot  with  his  presence,  and  left  an 
impressioa  behind  him.  Others,  ambitions  to  give  a  tonch  of  art  to  their  prodne- 
tions,  are  sbsorbed  for  many  a  long  hour  in  developing  the  head  of  a  monkey,  or 
a  dog,  on  the  top  of  what  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  walking-stick.  There  is  really 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  juvenile  ship  carpenters,  all  more  at  less  distingalshed 
for  cutting  out  their  smacks,  cutters,  schooners,  and  other  meEchaptmsn  destined 
to  scale  the  mountain  waves  of  the  neasest  ditcfak 
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Let  OS  not  frown  on  these  bomble  efforts,  however  tiiegr  Bi^ke  ns  smUe,  but 
rather  let  as  endeavor  to  give  them  scope  and  direction,  so  that  the  time  and 
l4bor  which  woold  oth^wise  be  wasted  may  be  profitably  and  agreeably  spent. 
Bastic  work,  such  as  relates  to  the  construction  of  flower-baskets  and  flower- 
stands,  is  well  snited  for  this  purpose,  for  it  includes  both  cutting  and  carving. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  a  little  taste  and  spare  time,  could,  hardly  do 
better,  than  give  it  a  trial. 

In  introducing  this  subject  to  notice,  I  send  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  umplest 
flower-stands  I  have  been  able  to  find.  It  is  in- 
tended to  contain  a  plant  in  a  pot,  and  to  be  placed 
either  in  an  open  corner  or  behind  other  plants. 
The  construction  of  this  tingle  stand  requires  but 
little  skill  or  labor,  and  the  only  point  which  needs 
particular  explanation  is  that  at  a. 

Here  there  are  two  different  ways  of  working,  in 
order  to  produce  the  projecting  bottom.  With  the 
first  of  these  two  ways,  the  bottom  is  formed  of 
two  circular  boards,  the  hwer  projecting  a  little, 
say  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
upper,  and  on  this  latter  the  lath-like  sticks  or  ribs 
are  neatly  nailed,  after  being  properly  prepared. 
The  other  mode  is  not  so  convenient,  nor  so  much 
adapted,  but  it  saves  a  little  wood.  It  consists 
simply  in  carrying  a  narrow  band  of  wood,  or  a 
branch,  round  the  bottom  of  the  ribs  afler  they 
have  been  nailed  on  to  the  bottom.  But  before 
saying  more  about  the  cpnstruetion  of  the  stand,  I 
wish  to  offer  a  few  observations  respecting  the 

MATSBiAiiS.—- The  IbfB  (either  three  or  four  may 
be  used^  are  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  wi^lk- 
ing-stick ;  sometimes  they  are  a  little  thicker,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  top.  It  is  almost  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  any  kind  of  braneh  will  serve 
the  purpose,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  the 
branches  of  the  same  thickness,  and  as  even  as  pos- 
sible. . 

^  Birch  will,  perhaps,  be  found  the  best  description 
of  wood  for  the  ribs,  if  it  can  be  procured,  but  any 
other  may  be  used. 

Common  deal  board,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
is  good  enough  for  the  bottom ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  cut  a  piece  of  wood  evenly  round,  ex- 
cept with  a  good  saw  made  for  this  sort  of  work, 
that  is,  a  small,  narrow  saw,  having  fine,  sharp 
teeth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  preferable  to  have  the 
circular  boards  prepared  by  a  carpenter,  if  there 
happens  to  be  one  at  hand.  Certainly,  a  handy  person  may  make  a  shift  with 
a  sharp  knife  or  a  chisel,  but  neither  is  so  good  as  a  saw,  when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. A  small  brad-awl  and  some  nails  of  diflbrent  sizes  will  also  be  indispen- 
sable. 

Begin  work  .by  preparing  the  ribs,  cutting  them  to  the  same  length,  tapering 
evenly  towards  the  bottom,  and  pointing  them  at  the  end  which  is  to  be 
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uppermost    Keep  them  as  nearly  aa  possible  to  the  same  form,  and  cot  the  bot- 
tom end  smooth. 

When  the  ribs  are  neatly  prepared,  nail  them  on  to  the  smaller  of  the  two  cfr- 
cnlar  boards  which  is  to  form  the  bottom.  If  they  have  been  properly  prepared 
they  shonld  lie  close  to  one  another,  and  be  as  near  as  possible  at  right  angles 
with  the  bottom ;  that  is,  they  shonld  not  lie  to  one  side,  thoogh  sometimes  in 
the  process  of  being  pot  together  they  may  get  ont  of  place.  It  oueht  to  be 
noticed  here,  that  a  ring  or  hoop,  made  of  an  osier  twig,  is  nsed  at  Uie  inside 
near  the  top,  in  order  to  keep  the  ribs  in  their  places,  and  it  is  desirable  to  intro- 
duce it  at  once.  Therefore,  nail  on  two  ribs,  first  of  all,  at  exactly  opposite 
points,  and  nail  the  hoop  to  them.  In  this  way  it  is  mnch  easier  to  adjaat  all  the 
others.  Bat  though  this  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  very  simple  affair,  it  will 
be  foand  that  considerable  care  and  nicety  are  required  to  hate  the  ribs  uniform 
and  close  together,  with  just  the  exact  number  wanted  to  fill  np  the  whole  all 
round.  This  is  the  point  which  proves  the  clever  workman  in  such  a  form  of 
stand,  but,  to  be  sure,  so  great  nicety  is  not  essential  to  its  general  appearance. 

Now,  the  larger  of  the  two  boards  is  firmly  mounted  on  the  legs,  which  are 
nailed  at  equd  distances  to  hoops,  one  near  the  bottom,  and  anotiher  near  the 
top,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  But,  instead  of  a  hoop,  a  board  may  be  placed  near 
the  bottom,  and  a  flowering-plant  or  evergreen  can  be  put  on  it  when  wanted. 

The  bottom  of  the  basket,  that  is,  the  larger  of  the  two  boards  at  a  having  been 
properly  *'  bevelled"  at  the  beginning,  is  now  neatly  covered  with  the  scales  of 
Fir  cones,  arranged  in  an  overlapping  manner*  Those  quite  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  will  require  to  be  shortened  a  little,  and  the  whole  may  be  either 
fastened  with  glue,  or  small  tacks  without  heads ;  indeed,  the  nails  in  every  case 
should  be  as  small  as  possible.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  more,  for  a  little 
practice  is  better  than  a  volume  of  directions.  There  is,  however,  one  point  yet 
which  needs  especial  notice,  that  is,  the  process  of  preparing  the  branches  for  the 
ribs.  Whatever  kind  of  wood  may  be  chosen,  the  branches  shonld  be  cut  into 
lengths  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  laid  np  to  dry  for  some  time ;  if  these  lengths 
are  withont  knots,  so  much  the  better;  and  if  they  cannot  be  evenly  split,  they 
must  be  sawn  with  a  sharp  "  ripping  saw,^'  but  they  must  be  held  quite  firm  while 
being  sawn.  For  this  purpose  the  hand  will  not  be  snfBcient,  and,  therefore, 
some  way  of  keeping  them  firm  in  position  mlist  be  contrived.  The  most  fertile 
cause  of  disappointment  in  all  work  of  this  kind  is  the  want  of  proper  tools,  and 
the  means  of  keeping  the  work  firm  and  steady. 


Gbapbs. — ^We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  N.  White,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  for  speoimens  of 
most  of  the  grapes  mentioned  in  the  lacid  and  able  report  of  the  Georgia  Pomologioal  So- 
oietj.  The  Chairman  (Mr.  White)  has  so  folly  describod  these,  that  he  leaves  us  little  to 
add.  The  Lenoir  and  Gamaks  are  quite  new ;  of  the  latter,  there  is  bnt  one  vine,  eo  far  as 
known,  in  existence ;  both  promise  well.  The  Georgia  grapes  ripen  in  the  following  suc- 
cession :  1,  Lenoir,  and  nearly  with  it,  2,  Harris  and  Elsinborgh  ;  3,  Diana,  Camaks,  Deve- 
reaux ;  4,  Isabella ;  6,  Warren ;  6,  Catawba  and  Scnppemong ;  7,  Bland  and  Long. 


The  Catawissa  Rasfbesst. — This  fmit  comes  qnlte  np  to  its  character  the  present  season, 
haying  borne  profusely,  during  August,  on  the  new  wood*  Prof.  C.  G.  Page,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  says  (in  Horey's  Mganne)  what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  he  has  realist 
in  it  a  sooree  of  new  Tarieties^  and  to  snoh  an  extent,  that  ere  long  the  Catawissa  will  be 
cherished  only  as  a  breeder.  He  adds :  "  I  have  now  two  seedlings  of  the  seoond  genera- 
tion from  the  Catawissa,  and  while  the  fmit  of  both  is  superior  to  the  original,  the  bearing 
term  is  extended  far  beyond  it.  We  cannot  bnt  look  upon  its  introduction  as  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era  in  raspberry  culture.  The  varieties  are  generally  more  hardy  than  the  Antwerp." 


NEW  APPLES.* 

The  Carolina  June  Apple. — Of  this  apple,  we  have  had  from  priyate  growers, 
more  especiiEJlj  at  the  South,  very  favorable  accounts;  and  we  append  the  several 
opinions  of  well  known  cultivators  at  a  late  Pomological  Convention  : — 

*' Carolina  June. — Mr.  Phoenix,  of  Illinois,  observed  that  it  was  widely  known 
at  the  West  and  South,  and  was  a  fine  fruit  Mr.  Ernst  considered  it  worthy  of 
trial.  Mr.  Hodge  had  found  it  to  succeed  very  well.  It  was  fair,  of  good  quality, 
and  a  little  later  than  the  Early  Harvest.  Dr.  BrinckM  had  seen  it  the  past  sea- 
son, and  considered  it  very  fine,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Downing  did  not 
think  it  nearly  so  fine  as  the  Early  Harvest,  and  it  was,  with  him,  two  weeks  later 
in  ripening.  Mr.  Negus,  of  Iowa,  observed  that  it  kept  through  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  and  was  more  handsome  and  salable  than  any  other 
variety  in  his  vicinity.    Recommended  as  promising  well.'' 

In  the  Southwest,  the  Carolina  June  appears  to  be  really  earlier  than  Early 
Harvest ;  but  it  has  not  so  proved  in  New  York,  and  other  places  at  the  North, 
where  it  is  from  one  to  two  weeks  later,  and  its  flavor  not  so  good  as  at  the  South. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  effect  of  climate,  the  South  suiting  Carolina  June  better 
than  the  Early  Harvest,  and  vice  versa. 

MeaverackU  Sweet,  or  Maverick  /Siree<.— This  description  we  take  from  White's 
Gardening  for  the  South :  "  Very  large,  roundish,  irregular,  sometimes  slightly 
conical,  striped  with  bright  red,  sprinkled  with  greenish  flecks.  Stem,  short,  in 
a  rather  large,  regular  cavity.  Cal]rz,  opeu.  Basin,  medium.  Skin,  rather  thick. 
Flesh,  fine  grained,  tender,  of  sweet,  excellent  flavor.  Ripens,  November  and 
December.''  Mr.  White  is  a  pomologist  to  be  depended  on  ;  he  jfumlshes  us,  this 
month,  with  the  ad  interim  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Pomological  Society 
of  Georgia,  to  which  we  refer  with  great  satisfaction. 


POIRE   PBCHE   (ESPBREN). 

We  have, been  favored  with  specimens  of 
this  Pear  by  M.  de  Jonghe,  of  Brussels.  The 
variety  was  raised  from  seed  by  Major  Espe- 
ren  in  1835  or  1836,  and  bore  for  the  first 
time  in  1845.  The  accompanying  figure 
represents  the  form  of  the  fruit.  Skin,  green- 
ish-yellow. The  fiesh  is  yellowish-white,  very 
melting,  with  abundance  of  rich,  sugary,  re- 
freshing juice.  In  ordinary  seasons,  its  pe- 
riod of  maturity  in  this  country  will  probably 
be  near  the  end  of  August.  The  tree  is 
vigorous,  productive,  and  grafted  trees  soon 
come  into  bearing.  The  shoots  are  of  a  clear 
yellowish  color,  like  those  of  the  Passe  Col- 
mar ;  the  leaves  ovate,  slightly  acuminate. 

Many  of  the  early  pears  now  in  cultiva- 
tion are  dry  and  musky,  and,  on  the  whole, 
so  worthless,  that  the  trees  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  replaced  by  superior  kinds,  of 
which  one  may  be  the  Poire  Peche.  It  is 
hardy,  and  bears  well  as  a  standar^. — Zon- 
///m  finrdenere^  Chronicle.         ^ 

*  Sea  Fhmtiapleca. 


Toi..  Til.— OcTOBKE,  185T. 
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CULTIVATION  OP  THE  CALCEOLARIA. 

The  cnltiTation  of  the  Calceolaria  from  the  seed,  requires  a  little  extra  care  in 
the  early  state  of  its  cultare.  To  insnre  saccess  in  the  raising  of  seedlings,  it  is 
requisite  to  attend  to  the  following  directions  as  early  as  possible.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pots,  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  The  pot  to  be  half- 
filled  with  drainage,  over  that  rough  siftings  of  the  mould,  and  the  surface  covered 
with  soil  as  fine  as  possible,  hM  of  which  should  be  composed  of  siWer  sand. 
When  prepared  thus,  it  should  be  watered  with  a  fine  rose,  immediately  after 
which  sow  the  seed  carefully,  without  any  covering  of  soil.  The  pots  should  then 
be  placed  under  a  close  frame  or  hand-glass,  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden,  no 
artificial  heat  being  required.  In  large  establishments,  of  course,  they  may  have 
propagating  or  other  houses  that  will  do,  where  the  same  kind  of  moist  tempera- 
ture could  be  obtained ;  but  any  exposure  to  the  sun  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against  by  mats  or  paper.  If  the  situation  is  of  proper  temperature,  ihey  will 
require  watering  very  seldom.  Directly  the  seedlings  are  strong  enough,  thej 
must  be  pricked  ofif  in  pots  prepared  as  before,  and  placed  in  the  same  situation  ; 
from  the  store  pots  they  will  require  to  be  potted  off  singly ;  after  this  the  plants 
will  grow  very  rapidly.  Through  the  winter,  the  plants  thrive  well  on  the  shelves, 
near  the  glass,  in  the  greenhouses ;  and  to  obtain  fine  specimens,  they  must  be 
shifted  on  freely  till  the  flower-stalks  have  started,  and  should  always  be  smoked 
with  tobacco  directly  the  green  fly  appears,  as  no  plants  in  cultivation  so  readily 
suffer  from  this  insect  as  the  Calceolaria. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  appear- 
ance of  these  icgurious  insects,  is  the  plant  becoming  root-bound;  to  avoid  which 
evil,  it  is  important  that  it  should  frequently  be  repotted  during  the  growing  season. 

These  remarks  will  apply' also  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Cineraria,  except  that 
this  plant  is  more  hardy,  and  will  thrive  with  less  care. 


On  the  Soil  most  Suttablb  foe  Orowinq  the  Rhododendron.  By  J.  W. — 
Nothing  suits  the  Rhododendron  so  well  as  good  fibrous  peat  from  an  old  com- 
mon. The  best  specimens  are  planted  in  nothing  else.  The  peat,  in  order  to  suit 
the  Rhododendron,  should  have  plenty  of  fibre  in  it,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  up 
in  large  turfs  without  falling  to  pieces ;  in  this  they  will  be  found  to  flourish 
amazingly.  The  beds  may  be  five  feet  wide,  and  should  have  the  soil  thrown  out 
about  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  and  the  space  filled  up,  and  a  few  inches  more 
added  at  top,  with  such  fibrous  peat  chopped  up  small.  If  the  soil  where  the 
beds  are  formed  be  stiff  or  clayey,  drainage  had  better  be  provided  for,  as  stag- 
nant water  is  the  greatest  injury  to  this  snrub  than  can  exist.  That  they  grow 
sometimes  in  boggy  places  in  their  native  climate  I  am  aware,  and  that  even  the 
swamps  are  dry  for  some  distance  from  the  surface  in  hot  weather.  The  Rhodo- 
dendron, however,  requires  a  liberal  supply  of  water  when  the  sun  has  much  power, 
as  few  shrubs  suffer  so  much  from  drought ;  if  we  have  the  means  of  flooding  the 
beds  at  such  times,  nothing  can  be  better. 

For  pot  culture,  a  little  difference  may  be  made  in  the  soil  by  the  addition  of 
one-third  loam  from  a  rich  pasture  with  the  peat ;  this,  well  amalgamated  together, 
and  rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  answers  well,  although  a  little  cow-dung, 
thoroughly  decomposed,  is  strongly  recommended  by  a  friend  who  has  grown  this 
shrub  in  pots  with  decided  success.  With  such  soil  for  plants  either  in  beds  or 
pots,  there  is  no  difioulty  in  growing  or  floweriag  Rhododendrons  in*the  greatest 
perfection. 


jDHTORHI  SABUL 
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Thb  TnfBS. — If  anything  were  wanting  to  place  the  employments  of  eoontry  life  in  strong 
and  farorable  contrast  with  those  of  onr  great  cities,  it  has  been  the  crash  of  stocks,  and 
pecmdary  losses  in  the  latter,  since  onr  last  issne.  We  then  recorded  the  general  appear^ 
ance  of  smiling  fkces  among  the  country-dwellers ;  in  a  few  days,  all  smiles  faded  firom  the 
dieeks  of  the  city.  Broken  specnlators,  broken  banks,  broken  trufUf  merchants,  mannfac- 
torers,  railroads,  and  other  corporations,  were  tripped  np  by  events  as  nnexi>ected  as  the 
tornado  and  hnrricane.  Ck)antry  folks  oontinne  to  exhibit  countenances  unsullied  by 
anxiety,  because  they  have  kept  within  their  legitimate  business,  and  have  not  permitted 
body  and  soul  to  be  absorbed  in  growing  suddenly  rich.  The  contrast  is  instructive :  while 
the  speculators*  coffers  are  dried  up,  the  farmer  and  gardener  has  his  bams  and  his  cellars 
teeming  with  the  produce  of  his  land,  and  has  no  one  to  make  him  afraid.  Let  the  x>eople 
take  warning,  and  learn  that  the  non-producer  who  endeavors  to  live  without  the  labor  to 
which  man  is  doomed,  is,  in  the  end,  the  unhappy  being  now  so  often  met  with  in  streets 
and  exchanges,  borrowing  money — ^his  independence  destroyed,  and  all  but  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  his  obligations  to  others. 

Tn  RiTBAL  WoBLD. — A  specimen  number  of  the  Rurcd  World  will  be  issued  about  the 
first  of  December.  Of  this  number  30,000  copies  will  be  published,  to  which  the  attention 
of  advertisers  is  requested.    Its  price  will  be  one  dollar  a  year.    Address  the  publisher  of 

the  HOETIUULTU  HIST* 

Tbs  AamtaouBBBAL  Bzsmifiov  at  LouuviLfix. — We  hare  watched  the  proeeediiig»  of  this 
eosiety  with  great  interest,  from  day  to  day,  as  the  papers  brought  the  detail  of  its  impoii- 
«at  eTMrts.  CoL  Wilder  was,  as  usual,  reiy  happy  in  his  speeches  and  his  actions,  giving 
spirit  to  the  whole  programme.  For  the  details,  we  must  refer  to  the  published  accounts, 
eiilj  remarking  that  Uie  floral  hall  and  pomological  portions  of  the  exhibition,  appear  to 
hare  excited  univenal  appfobalion.  The  whole  affair  has  marked  an  era  of  good  feeling, 
and  has  been  prodnotive  of  so  much  emulation  as  to  have  inaugurated  ^  new  order  of  pro- 
gress in  the  West.  Who  shall  say  as  to  what  great  ends  this  Jubilee  in  the  great  valley 
may  lead  f  When  looking  forward  to  the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  agriculture  in  that 
vast  region^  it  is  difiLoult  to  form  correet  ideas  as  to  the  importance  it  will  attain*  Situated 
l>etween  the  extreme  North  and  the  extreme  of  the  South,  with  steam  to  transport  its  pro- 
dmcAs,  and  to  receive  retnms  to  suit  the. wants  of  its  inhabitants,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
has  a  destiny— ^leopled  as  it  is  with  intelligent  men  and  women — ^which  it  would  be  dan- 
gereoa  to  Ibresfaadow,  even  in  prophecy.  The  populonsness  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  will 
have  been  its  only  counterpart ;  bat,  unlike  that  once  happy  region,  our  great  valley  has 
ihe  Ueisings  of 'Christianity  and  edoeation,  and,  in  the  possession  of  these  greatest  bless- 
jtaigs,  ia  destiiied  to  prosper  bcjond  the  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine. 


a  GPkiLnii.^Dr.  B.  liflngwell,  of  AarQra»  N.  T.,  assures  as  that  both  himself  and  a    |  * 
neighbor  have  no  move  diAeolty  in  heaping  giapes  than  apples.    Qather  them  oareflnl^  on    ft 
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a  ^ry  dajr,  remore  all  nnBoan^  or  unripe  berries,  and  pack  fhem  in  small,  shaUow  booceOy 
with  pax>er  on  the  bottom  and  between  the  layers ;  set  them  in  a  oool,  dry  plaoe  for  ten  daja, 
when  they  will  have  paised  the  sweating  process,  and  then  close  them  tight,  and  keep  them 
at  a  low  temperatnre,  without  freezing.  A  diy  cellar  will  answer.  Dr.  L.  promises  ns 
the  lesnlta  of  his  experiments  with  sorgham,  which  we  hope  to  reoeire.  Weaie  ptepaNd 
to  hear  of  many  snooesBes* 


Rbbeoca  Gbap«. — ^Mr.  Brocksbank  adrertiaes,  this  month,  the  Rebeooa  €h«pe  at  vednoad 
pAes.  Mr.  Charles  I>owning  says  of  the  Bebeoca :  **  Flesh  of  some  oon^tenoe,  jniej, 
siRet,  and  deUeious,  with  ^  perceptible  natiTc  pexfime,  bni  Terf  agreeable.  It  has  no 
toughness  or  acidity  in  its  palp,  and  ripeaa  eight  or  ten  days  eariier  than  Isabella,  and  keep- 
ing a  long  time  after  it  is  gathered*  This  superior  white  grape  is  nzfedoabtedly  hardy.  It 
is  not  so  TigoroQS  in  its  habit  as  Isabella  and  Catawba,  and  not  disposed  to  mildew,  and 
being  exceedingly  beantifnl  aa  well  as  exoellaBti  it  mast  be  regarded  as  a  wvj  graai 
acquisillQiu" 

BaauTiFaL  Illusteatiok.— The  President  of  the  British  Association,  tft  the  late  meeting  in 
Dublin,  introduced  the  following  extraordinarily  beautiful  illustration :  *'  *  *  In  order  thai 
the  dtUepalm  should  ripen  its  fruit,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  must  exceed  iQO 
Fahrenheit ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vine  cannot  be  ouUivated  successfully  when  the 
tempeiature  is  72P,  or  upwards.  Hence  the  mean  temperature  of  any  one  plaoe  at  which 
these  two  plants  flourished  and  bore  fruit,  lie  between  these  narrow  limits — u  «.,  could  not 
difr«r  f^om  710  Fahr.  by  more  than  a  single  degree.  Now,  from  the  Bible,  we  learn  that 
both  plants  were  nmtUtaneoiulif  cultivated  in  the  central  valleys  of  Palestine^,  in  the  time  of 
Moses ;  and  its  then  temperature  is  thus  definitely  determined.  It  is  the  same  at  the  pre- 
sent time;  so  that  the  mean  temperatnre  of  thia  portion  of  the  gL»be  has  not  sensibly  altered 
in  the  eeuise  of  thir^-thi^  oenturies  V 

Thbxb  Naw  Books,  of  much  interest  to  our  readers,  have  been  just  pubUshed.  Iioiin 
Blodget's  Clmatology  of  the  United  States,  admivably  produced  from  the  press  of  Lippincott 
&  Cob,  €f  Philadelphia,  will  command  the  aHentioa  of  the  stndent  no  less  tban  of  the  gene- 
ral reader.  Statistics  have  prepared  the  way  for  this  bMk,  and  Mr.  Blodget.  seenoa  to  h«?» 
been  the  r^t  man  to  step  In  and  tell  ua  the  results*  Our  pages,  heteafter,  will  baseAt  hy 
the  work.    It  is  a  large  octavo,  of  634  pagee,  fbr  four  dollars. 

Downing^  Frw^  and  Fruit-Treee  of  Amertea^  revised  and  eemoted  by  Chariea  Dowstag^ 
has  at  last  been  pubtished  by  Wiley  and  Halsted,  New  Y<wk.  It  is  much  enlaiged,  eontal»- 
tog  755  pages,  and  We  need  scarcely  say  that  it  dears  up  many  conAiaed  polnle  with  aa 
great  accuracy  as  was  pesaible  from  the  combined  information  of  our  best  pomologiata ;  in* 
trodnoes  the  new  fhilts  cautiously  and  carefully ;  and  is  altogether  the  vode  mecwn  ef  tlila 
countiy^indispensable  to  the  fruit  grower,  and  invaluable  to  the  amateur.  9e  far  as  w« 
have  examined  the  work,  It  Is  eminently  8atisfluytoi7.  The  modesty  of  the  revteer  le  a 
beautifkil  ftaiture,  and  when  we  cenaider  the  amount  of  labor  it  has  involved,  and  tint  Ibr 
no  sehlsh  ends  (the  proceeds  of  the  copjrright  being  tiie  property  of  the  reliek  of  the  hrte 
A.  J.  Downing),  no  one  can  look  npon  the  book  withovt  a  feeling  of  admlmtien,  aad  Mi 
purchase  as  a  double  pleasure.  We  regret  that  the  index,  on  which  great  care  i^peaia  ta 
have  been  exereis^,  is  yet  sosoewhat  impwfect*  Fbr  Instanoe,  after  examMag  tifsae  M 
the  Lenoir,  Long,  Deuermur,  and  Thwmond  Grapes,  and  not  findlsg  any  letotenes  te  then^ 
we  discover,  at  page  340,  the  following  in  the  text : — 

"  Lenoir,  Long,  Deetreux,  and  Thnrmond, — ^Under  the  above-  names,  grapea  nraelh 
In  eharader,  Berbement,  are  gtowa  in  tito  i0«1^ei«i  fliatea,  and  w  Ikave 
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ooMridftf  Jl  tli«ai.87]Mii7iiu>m  of  It ;  b«l  all  owr  Soathem  friends  oUSm  tiiat  Lonoir  is  a  dis- 
iinot  Turioij,  and  mooh  earlier  tban  ai^  of  the  otlien,  and  alao^  al  kMl,  that  some  of  the 
otbevB  are  distinot.  The  matter  la  now  under  inveetigation,  and  we  must  wait  the  result 
befoni  deoiding."  ^y  a  eorioiiB  ooiaoid«iee,  the  ad  interim  Report  from  Qeoigia,  and  Mr. 
Downiaf 's  book,  leaohed  oar  taUe  on  the  same  day. 

McMahim^t,  GonUnimg.-^'EbA  eleventh  edition  of  Hfillahonli  laige  ooAaro  on  American  Oar* 
deiUnff,  iUnstrated,  and  with  additions  and  alteiationa,  to  bring  it  np  to  the  dajri  has  been 
pAblished  bjr  Lippineott  k  Co.,  of  Philad^phia.  It  has  had  the  eareM  eTamtnatton  of  a 
praetioal  gardener  well  known  to  the  Ameriean  pabMo. 


Patent  OiBoe  BeporU  for  1866, 3  toIs. 

Sorgho  and  Imphee,  the  Chinese  and  African  sngar-oanes^    fij  Henrj  8.  Oioott. 
trated.    New  York :  A.  0.  Moore,  1857*    The  whole  storjr  is  here  abljr  told. 
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Pabt  IV.  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Flora  of  Tamatiia  (4ta,  Reeve)  has  been  published.  It  oon- 
tains  the  Van  Dieman's  Land  orders  from  Erioea  to  Proteaee««  reaching  the  SaOth  page  and 
8(Hh  plate.  ¥o  fewer  than  forty  speoies  of  I^aorids  are  desoiibed«  among  whioh  is  a  new 
genns,  Areheria ;  Tasmania  thus  prodnoes  about  one-eighth  of  tl^  whole  order. 


Mfowoiv  AMoeuiaauAh  TRAvsACTioM.^Mr.  J.  C.  Holmes,  the  Beoietaiy,  w^U  please  aoeept 
our  sincere  thanks  for  a  complete  set  of  the  Miehigan  Agricultural  Transactions,,  which 
contain  much  of  great  value,  and  shall  receive  an  examination  soon.  The  volumes  increase 
in  bulk  yearly,  like  a  youth  who  is  growing  to  manhood ;  should  they  go  on  growing,  they 
will  soon  be  giants.  We  would  suggest  to  all  public  libraries  the  propriety  and  utili^  of 
eoUeoting  these  State  publications,  whioh  will  transmit  to  posteri^  a  history  of  our  dolngs„ 
better,  perhapSi  than  any  other  species  of  printed  books.  They  will  be  examined  by  anti- 
quaries and  commented  on  by  our  successors  with  eager  interest;  the  improvements  noted, 
and  our — ^to  them— odd  beginnings  will  be  a  fruitful  source  of  amusement  sometimes. 

Gossip.— What  is  the  source  of  the  vegetable  matter  conveyed  to  sterile  soils,  exoept  the 
minute  portion  contained  in  the  seeds  wafted  thither  by  winds  or  waves  t  a  vsst  quantity 
has  been  produced,  and  is  represented  not  only  by  the  existing  vegetation,  but  by  the  rich 
mould  imparted  to  the  soil  by  the  decay  of  previous  generations.  The  neoessary  materials 
exist  in  the  air ;  plants  possess  the  peculiar  faculty  of  drawing  them  from  the  air ;  the  air 
must  have  furnished  the  whole.  If  a  bean  be  germinated  on  pounded  flints  or  glass,  and 
has  attained  all  the  development  it  is  capable  of  fcnder  such  circumstances,  it  will  be  found 
to  weigh  many  times  as  much  as  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang ;  a  small  portion  only  couljl 
be  derived  from  the  flints  or  glass ;  let  its  ashes,  therefore,  be  deducted,  and  its  carbon  alooe 
be  taken  into  account.  This  element— which  may  have  increased  fifty  or  a  hundred  fold 
— >4»n  have  been  derived  only  from  the  carbonic  ftoid  brought  to  the  plant  by  the  rain-water 
and  the  air.  Vegetable  mould  increases  with  the  age  of  the  forest,  and  the  trees  must  draw 
from  the  air  not  only  the  carbon  which  their  trunks  contidn,  but  the  additional  quantity 

whioh  they  impart  to  the  soil  in  the  annual  fall  of  leaves. A  good  writer  in  Blackwood^ 

alluding  to  the  paradox  of  the  love  of  darkness  manifested  by  some  of  the  marine  animals 
who  congregate  in  oaves  or  under  rocks,  says :"  Let  us  be  ignorant  I  Let  us  acquiesce  in 
mysteries  (when  we  cannot  penetrate  them),  nor  vex  with  noisy  questionings  the.  imper- 
turbable reserve  of  nature,  remembering  the  words  of  the  poet,  that  '  fools  rush  in  where* 
gentlemen  acquainted  with  zoology  '  fear  to  tread.*  *'  Describing  the  Brittle  Star^  he  says : 
"  You  would  never  imagine  how  sensitive  he  is  to  an  insult*  Place  but  a  finger  on  him| 
and  he  breaks  up  his  dishonored  body  into  fhigments  before  your  ejeB*    He  thinlu  no  more 
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of  throwing  away  his  l«g8  and  arms  than  a  >^iing  lord  in  London  tbinloi  lof  aqnaoderiiig 
hiB  acres.  Piofossor  Forbes  was  ready  to  reoeive  one  with  his  bnoket,  and  a  gorgeons  speci- 
men oame  np.  Whether  the  cold  water  was  too  much  for  him,  or  the  sight  of  the  bncket 
too  terrific,  in  a  moaaent  he  proceeded  to  dissolve  his  corporation,  and  in  ereiy  meeh  of  the 
dredge  his  fragments  were  seen  escaping.  In  despair,  he  grasped  at  the  largest^  and  brenghi 
np  the  extremity  of  an  ann  with  its  terminating  eye,  the  spinons  eyelid  of  which  opened 

and  closed  with  something  extremely  like  a  wink  of  derision." ^A  correspondent  of  a 

London  jonmal  says ;  <*  Ton  api>ear  to  think  it  likely  that  snlphnr  wUl  be  fonnd  a  cnre  for 
the  potato  disease.  I  think  the  fEtct  that  the  mnrrain  does  not  attack  potatoes  grown  in 
the  Swansea  copper  smoke,  mnch  strengthens  that  opinion ;  for  the  copper  smoke  contains 
a  large  qnantity  of  snlphnr,  althongh  it  contains  other  materials.  Land  at  Svransea,  near 
the  copper  works,  which  was  formerly  barren  and  useless,  now  lets,  I  am  informed,  at  £S 
per  acre,  for  the  purpose  of  growing  potatoes.  I  know  that  the  groond  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  copper  smoke  is  mnch  rained  for  the  purpose  of  growing  potatoes,  and  that  large 

quantities  are  cultirated  there.'* In  reference  to  an  article  in  a  late  number,  a  Mend 

remarks  t  **  It  may  n6t  be  uninteresting  to  observe  that,  in  cases  of  famine,  the  roots 
(rhizomes)  of  ferns  hare,  in  former  times,  been  employed  for  food.  In  the  En0ish  Chronicle 
for  1377  to  1461,  published  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1855, 1  find  the  following  passage 
(p.  55)  :  *  And  the  nexte  yeer  aftir,  the  xil  yeer  of  Kyng  Hani,  was  the  grete  frost,'  &a. 
*  *  *  *  And  the  nexte  yeer  aftir  began  the  grete  derthe  of  com  in  this  land,  the  whlche 
endurld  11  yeer,  so  that  a  bushelle  of  whete  was  sold  for  xlif.,  and  the  poer  peple  in  dyrers 
parties  of  the  North  cuntre  eet  breed  maad  of  fam  rotes." — Thomas  Bell,  the  Wakes,  5e/- 

bwme, Almost  all  the  stinging  hairs  of  plants  end  in  a  little  knob-shaped  arwelling, 

which  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  easily  knocked  oif  by  a  touch.  The  opened  point,  on 
being  pressed  against,  exudes  the  secretions  contained  In  the  cells,  and  these  are  often 
poisonous.  The  most  dangerous  of  all  is*  the  Urtica  urentUsima,  called  Devil's  Leaf.  The 
wounds  of  this  plant  giro  pain  for  years  after,  especially  in  damp  weather,  and  occasionally 
death  from  lock-jaw  is  the  resxQt.  Could  this  poison  be  separated  and  collected,  it  would 
be  the  most  powerful  regetable  poison  known. — —The  hyena-dog,  from  the  South  of  Africa, 
is  attracting  attention  abroad.  There  is  no  mane  as  in  the  hyenas,  and  the  tail  resembles 
that  of  some  dogs ;  the  head  is  hyena-like,  and  it  has  only  four  toes  te  each  foot.  Its 
color  is  reddish  or  yellowish-brown,  rariously  mottled.    It  is  swift,  fierce,  and  active,  and 

hunts  in  packs,  at  night  by  preference,  bttt  frequently  in  the  day. Anglers  employ  an 

inftision  of  the  leaves  or  husks  of  English  walnuts  for  pouring  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to 

procure  worms,  which  it  Is  said  to  bring^  speedily  to  the  surface. The  receipts  at  the 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  are  stated  to  be  so  Insufllclent  that  the  Directors  hare  been 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  proposing  to  raise  the  large  sum  of  twelre  hundred  and  Sfiy 
thousand  dollars — a  measure  which  only  extreme  necessity  could  justify.    It  is  proposed  to 

conrert  it  Into  a  grand  picnic  establishment ;  alas  t ^The  process  by  which  blood  manure  is 

made :  Bfix  about  two  portions  of  bones,  two  of  blood,  and  one  of  sulphuric  acid  together,  and 
the  result  is  a  blood  manure.  Calcined  bones  are  more  easily  acted  on  by  the  acid  than  fresh 
ones,  and  are  therefore  better  for  the  purpose.    The  blood  and  bones  are  mixed  together 

first,  and  then  the  acid  is  added. ^What  is  the  handsomest  flowering  hardy  shrub  for 

July  ?  is  answered  by  the  Gardeners' Chronicle,  by  naming  the  Spine  callosa,  thus  described : 
A  shrub  about  four  feet  high,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  most  gracefully  branching  from  the 
ground ;  slender  shoots  of  a  dull  red,  and  simple  leares  6f  a  quiet  green,  such  as  the  most 
fastidious  artist  would  select  for  a  contrast  with  brighter  colors.  Then  let  erety  branch 
burst  out  its  spreading  twigs  loaded  with  tiny  flowers,  arranged  like  those  of  a  Laurustinus, 
more  loosely ;  the  youngest  dull  red,  and  as  large  as  a  pin ;  others,  more  grown, 
vivid  crimson  centre  when  the  gay  peti^  are  preparing  to  burst  their  dingy  calyx, 
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looking  like  mbies  in  a  rasiy  setting.  Ucae  mature^  the  erimson  petaia  begin  to  epxead, 
and  reTeal  their  itill  more  rosy  centres  $  and  at  last  the  ring' of  orimaon  staHena  gradxtallj 
nnloldSi  and  forms  a  glowing  halo  roimd  the  centre*    This  description  ia  aa  accurate  as 

beautifnl. ^The  oIoto  is  the  xinezpanded  flowerrbod  of  the  CargopkylluB  aromatiow,  and 

haa  been  known  in  commerce  for  two  thousand  years.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Holuo- 
cas,  and  other  islands  in  the  Chinese  seas.  A  line  tree  haa  been  known  to  yield  one  hon-. 
dred  and  twent/^^re  pounds  of  this  spice  in  a  season ;  and  aa  five  thousand  doves  only 
weigh  one  pound,  there  must  at  least  have  been  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thonaand 
flowers  open  this  single  tree.-— ^The  Blder  has  been  'supposed  by  some  to  be  the  tree  on 

which  Judas  hanged  himself.    Aooording  to  others,  it  was  a  ilg-tree. It  was  formerly 

believed,  in  Sootland,  that  the  dwarf  birch  is  stunted  in  growth,  beeanse  the  rods  were 
formed  of  it  with  which  Christ  was  scourged.— In  Holland,  there  are  many  orange-trees 
which  have  been  in  the  same  family  two  hnndrad  and  three  hnndred  years ;  one,  at  Yer- 
sailles,  has  the  inscription,  *<  Planted  in  1421 ;"  one  at  Rome,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Sabina, 
is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  St.  Domin&o  in  1200.-*— A  gum-tree  in  Tasmania  is  stated 
to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  higli,  with  &  diameter  of  thirty  fiBet.    This  ia  reputed  to 

be  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world. Some  persons  have  kept  toads  for  pets.    Dr.  Townson 

kept  one  he  called  *^  Musidora,"  to  guard  his  dessert  from  fliee. ^Dogs  in  a  state  of  nature, 

it  is  said,  never  bark ;  their  barking  is  an  acquired  habit*-an  eflbrt  to  speak,  which  he 
derives  from  his  assooiation  with  man.    CK^umhus  found  the  dogs  which  he  had  previously 

taken  to  America,  had  lost  their  propensity  to  barl^ing. Scale  and  red  spider  may  be 

destroyed  by  the  following  solution :  Four  ounces  of  quick-lime,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  gallon  of  water.  This,  when  decanted, 
forms  a  clear,  amber-colored  solution ;  a  single  application  to  scale  only  is  necessary,  using 
a  brush,  and  would  require  probably  but  a  small  admixture  of  water,  if  any.  In  the  case 
of  red  spider,  the  solution,  somewhat  weakened,  mual  be  applied*  with  a  garden  syringe, 
care  being  taken  to  reach  the  under  part  of  the  leaves  aa  much  as  possible.  It  would 
discolor  the  paint  of  the  house. 

Tub  Anvarx  of  Max  vpov  tub  Eabtk. — The  following  passage  from  Hugh  Miller's  Teati- 
moajr  of  tke  i2ocA»,  is  frill  of  thought  and  truth :  ^  Not  until  the  introduotiou  of  man  upon 
earth,  do  we  find  a  creature  whose  works  sensibly  i^eot  and  modify  the  aspects  of  nature. 
But  when  man  appears,  how  mighty  the  change  which  he  effects  1  Immediately  on  his 
creation,  he  takes  under  his  care  the  vegetable  productions  of  use  and  show :  it  becomes 
his  business  to  keep  and  dress  a  garden.  He  next  becomes  a  tiller  of  fields ;  then  a  planter 
of  vineyards.  Here  he  cuts  down  great  forests ;  there  he  rears  extensive  woods.  He  makes 
himself  places  of  habitation ;  and  busy  cltieB  spring  up  aa  the  trophiee  of  his  diligence  and 
skill.  His  labors,  as  they  grow  upon  the  waste,  aflect  the  appeajtance  of  vast  continents, 
until,  at  length,  from  many  a  hill-top  and  tall  spire,  scarce  a  rood  of  ground  can  be  seen  on 
which  he  has  not  built,  or  sown,  or  planted,  or  around  which  he  has  not  erected  his  walls 
or  reared  his  hedges.  Man,  in  this  great  department  of  industzy,  is  what  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors upon  the  earth  ever  were :  *  a  fellow-worker'  with  the  Creator.  He  is  a  mighty 
imprwer  of  creation.  We  recognise  that  as  improvement  which  adapts  nature  more  thor- 
oughly to  man's  own  necessities  and  wants,  and  renders  it  more  pleasing  both  to  his  sense 
of  the  aesthetic  and  to  Ids  more  material  senses  also.  He  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
which  he  takes  under  hie  charge— to  the  delicacy  and  fertility  of  the  fhiits ;  the  seeds  of 
the  wild  grasses  become  com  beneath  his  care ;  the  green  herbs  grow  great  of  root  or  bulb, 
or  bulky  and  succulent  of  top  and  leaf;  the  wild  produce  of  nature  sports  under  his  hand ; 
rose  and  lUy  broaden  their  disks  and  multiply  their  petals ;  the  harsh  green  crab  swells 
into  a  delidoos  golden-rinded  apple,  streaked  with  crimson ;  the  productions  of  his 
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to  naiarB ;  an  oooalt  law  of  olubige  and  deYelopmetnt  iatieNnt  to  l&ese  ovganismB,  meets  in 
him  with  thedeToiopiiig  iostiaot  and  abiU^,«nd  the^  aM  jrogiaorated  nndor  hk  surveillaaee. 
Nov  iB  his  Inflttenoo  oyer  manj'  of  the  animals  lest  mailEed.  The  habits  irtdoh  he  imparls 
to  the  paYents  become  nmtw^  la  hk  behali;  in  thetr  ofibpttng.  The  dog  aoqmiies,  vader  Ids 
tutelage,  the  Tirtnes  of  fideUt/  to  a  master,  and  affeetion  to  a  leiend.  The  ok  and  hone 
leam  to  assist  him  in  the  labom  of  the  fields.  The  mddera  of  the  oow  and  g6ot  distend 
beneath  his  oare  far  beyond  the  sise  neoeesaiy  in  the  wild  state,  and  9wpp\y  him  with  rioh 
milk,  and  the  other  varions  prodoots  of  the  daiij.  The  fleeee  of  the  sheep  beeomee  finer 
of  teaeUure  and  longer  oi  fibre  in  his  pens  and  folds  ;  andeven  the  indoeile  sillnrann  spins, 
in  his  sheltered'  conseryatoriss,  and  among  the  mnlbenry-trees  whioh  he  has  planted,  a  larger, 
and  brighter,  and  more  glistening  ooooon.  Man  is  the  great  oreatnm-wotfcer  of  the  world — 
its  one  ereated  being,  that,  taking  np  the  work  of  the  adorable  Creator,  oarries  it  on  to  higheir 
resnlts  and  nobler  derelopments,  and  ibids  a  field  for  his  perser eriag  JBgaanity  and  skill  ia 
every  proHaoe  in  whioh  his  IMcer  had  expatiated  hotan.  him.  He  is  eridentlj-— to  adopt 
and  modify  the  vomark  of  OiFan^^-Oed's  image  ^manifest  in  the  flesh.' " 

Thb  Fbbsoh  OAxxamiigBB* — These  iadnstiioas  gaideneiB,  espeoiallj  around  Paris,  passne  a 
simple  plan,  whioh  they  find  adTantageocis,  paying  atteatimi  to  a  few  speoial  plants  for 
whioh  there  is  a  regnlar  demand*  The  plaawill  prevail  here  as  we  anive  at  a  more  ex-. 
tended  population.  Biyision  of  labor  followe  high  eiTiliaatioa,  as  we  see  la  onr  stores  and 
shops.  Formerly,  when  eities  contained  but  a  few  inhabitante,  the  store  contained  diy* 
goods,  haedware,  and  groceries,  with  a  laige  speiakling  of  nick-nacks,  and  perhaps  an  ox 
or  goose-yoke  or  two.  Now  the  doth  er  silk  merohant  disdains  to  sell  knlTos,  and  the 
hardware  merohant  would  know  about  as  arach  of  the  quality  of  silks  as  the  batcher. 
This  plan  of  haring  9p€cialH€i  has  many  adTantages,  not  the  least  aaioag  whioh  is  the 
perfection  that  may  be  obtained  by  stn^Tiag  and  prsfctisiag  a  particular  line  of  business. 

The  French  gardeners,  in  the  faubourgs  around  Paris,  possess  from  a  quarter  to  one  acre, 
where  everything  is  done  on  the  moat  economical  plan.  To  save  expense  in  heating,  &c., 
the  plant-houses  are  built  two,  three,  or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  exactly  like  span-roofed 
pits ;  the  front  or  south  lights  are  glass,  and  the  back  is  simply  constructed ;  in  this  coun* 
try  it  may  be  of  very  common  boards,  with  an  interspace  filled  with  tan  or  coyered  oyer 
thickly  with  leaves  in  winter.  No  other  means  of  warming  is  employed.  6ueh  structures 
are  quite  common  In  Burlington,  N.  J. — so  much  so  as  to  make  it  quite  noted— and  in  these 
fine  plants  are  bloomed,  and  lemon  and  lime-trees  fruited  in  great  perfection. 

Bach  French  gardener  grows  only  ten  or  fifteen  kinds  of  plants,  to  bloom  in  suoeesafoai, 
that  his  enei^es  may  be  concentrated  upon  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  thus  what  is  done  is 
done  well.  One  will  attend  only  to  camellias,  azaleas,  roses,  orange-trees,  and  hard-wooded 
plants ;  another,  to  ericas,  epacrls,  pelargoniums,  &o. ;  another  to  violets,  x>snsies,  oamations, 
&c.  All  who  haye  been  in  Paris,  in  the  season,  will  remember  the  exquisite  perfection  of « 
the  moss-rose  buds  and  flowers  sold  in  the  shops  and  streets ;  these  fbrm  one  specialty,  and 
the  earliest  come  tram  such  houses  as  we  have  described.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
in  one  of  these  little  "gardens  10,000  or  15,000  camellias,  and  in  another  as  many  roses  or 
crassulas.  From  such  spots  issue  the  bouquets  so  exquisitely  grouped,  and  with  sueh  har- 
mony of  colors,  that  the  work  assumes  the  character  of  a  fine  art;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  result 
of  study  assisted  by  practice,  by  a  people  who,  of  all  others,  have  the  best  taste  tat  colon. 

These  hints  are  thrown  out  for  imitation,  and  are  from  notes  on  the  spot. 

Tks  Qybiid  Lucombe  oak,  having  now  attained  suilloient  age  to  be  feUed,  b  proaouaeed 
to  possess  more  valuable  wood  than  the  best  Bnglish  oak,  being  heavier  and  atmi^er, 


OAViJUiOTn,  sfo.,  <BaiiTM>.-— K«giilallD]iB  and  Uit  <ir  PMntanur  of  Um  SMrenlh  Aftniial 
Witooana  Btoto  Fair,  1S»7«  to  be  h^d  at  JaUMvillt.  Hilt  otfne  too  late  for  aotloe  last 
mmtki  aad  beftne  thii  TeaohM  oar  WteoonaiB  readen^lhe  lair  will  be  almoet  or  quHo.  over, 

Deaeiipiivo  Oatelogaa  of  Birawboiriae,  oompiialag  iho  oolleotlOB  of  W.  iU  PriJieo  h  Co., 
Ffatthlag,  L.  L 

W,  R.  Priaoe'f  addreei  to  tka  Ataeiioaa  Ibetttvte  on  the  GhiaeM  PoUto-4Moeoorea  Bia«a« 
las.  If  this  esonlent'haa  the  great  talaa  In  tliis  eonntij,  attributed  to  it  bj  tbe  Fronoh 
reports,  It  is  time  we  had  efflcient  speeimeaa  ia  plenty.  Thus  Isr  we  hare  been  nnsnocess- 
fol  in  pKpagating  it  to  any  eacteafi. 

Axfknal  Catalogue  of  Grape-Tines,  fer  tale  at  the  Timwood  Orape  NwMries,  IUon«  Herkimer 
County,  N.  T.,  J.  D.  logeisoll,  piapfietoi^  1867, 1868.  This  list  ombsMSs  all  the  esteemed 
Tarieties,  at  moderate  piiees. 

Wholesale  Catalagae  for  Aatomn  of  1867.  Da  Pago  County.  Nurseries,  NapieiTiUe, 
nUnois,  Lewis  BUtfworth  h  Co.,  proprietors.  This  eompiises  a  large  and  valuable  stoek,  to 
whieh  it  allbrds  us  pleasure  to  oall  attention. 

Complete  Bet  of  the  Tiaasaotioas  of  tha  ICiohigan  Agrieultural  Boeiely,  ooauneuoing  in 
1861.    Host  portly  and  interesting  additions  to  our  libiaryshelTss. 

DeserlptiTe  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tmos,  &s.,  for  sale  by  W.  T.  Ik  B;  Smith, 
Geneva,  9.  Y.  This  is  a  oarslully  prepared  aad  vatuablo  oatalogue,  embraeUig  a  great 
variety  of  the  best  stoek. 

W.  R.  Prinoo'e  Seleot  Catalogue  of  Bolbeus  Roots.  IMtto.  ]>eserfptive  Catalogue  of 
Strawberries,  1867-8. 

Bulbous  Roots. — ^Mr.  A.  Bridgeman,  df  New  York,  advertises  a  laige  stook  of  bulbous 
roots,  inoluding  a  number  not  generally  kept  for  sale.  His  catalogue  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  876  Broadway. 

J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co/s  Desoriptive  Annual  Catalogue  (1857)  of  Bulbous  Flowering  Roots, 
with  Directions:  No.  16  John  Street,  New  York.    A  grand  ooUeotion,  indeed. 

New  York  Hortieultural  Society's  Sohedule  of  Premiums  for  the  Exhibition,  which  closes 
to-day,  October  1.  This  came  too  late  for  notice  in  last  number,  and  of  course,  from  the 
date,  we  have  to  regret  that  the  present  issue  contains  no  account  of  the  ddngs  transpiring 
while  our  number  is  sailing  about  througb  all  the.post-oAces  of  the  land. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  <^  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  cultivated  and 
for  sale  at  the  Marshall  Nursery ;  Manly  &  Lowe,  Marshall,  Clark  County,  Illinois.  It  is 
very  pleasing  to  see  such  extensive  lists' from  th^  interior.  We  are  making  a  curioos  col- 
lection of  all  the  catalogues  ci  the  country,  for  binding  and  preservation  in  a  public  library, 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  all  that  are  published. 

Wholesale  Priced  List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Nursery  of  G.  W*  Strong,  Nonantum  Hill, 
Brighton,  Hve  and  a  half  miles  from  Boston.  For  the  fall  of  1867*  Apparently  a  well 
selected  stock,  and  certainly  net  unreaaonsblo. 

Ma.  Pbabodt  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal,  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  by  the  Alabama 
State  Agricultural  Society,  **as  a  testimony  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  success  in 
tiie  propag^tian  of  Us  sottUlnig  naulboisy  and  bilBi^  tha  fulturo  of  iha  strawberry  to  such 
peifootiim.H 

A  VALUED  correspondent  writes  thus :  "  It  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  fforticulturiti,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  teach  Americans  that  tha  highest  beauty  and  the  highest  utility  are 
iasepaMde.    It«  inllueaoa  iUustrates  tha  hidden  sevise  of  tha  old  myth  that  the  goddess  of 
beauty  was  wedded  to  Yuloan,  the  god  of  piaotioal  ingenuity.    It  has  already  accou^lished    i  ' 
so  much  in  this  direetion  that,  to  nie»  a  Journey  by  stei^nhoai  or  railroad  is  like  turning    m 
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aver  the  letivee  of  one  of  mj  bound  TdinmeB  of  thiB  *  JoQmal  of  RonU  Art  and  Bmal  Taafe. ' 
On  eTOTj  hillside  are  eeen  nnmiitakable  Mnbodiments  of  ideal  and  anggestiotta  pat  fortl^ 
by  it.  Attractive  and  oonTenient  homes  are  rapidly  supplanting  arohit^toral  carieatnreB ; 
ylnejards  and  orchards  are  thriving  where  burdoolcs  and  thksketa  onoe  deformed  the  fields. 
As  faithful  bishop  of  a  large  horticoltoral  diocese,  jon  will  some  time,  I  trast,  be  present  at 
a  meeting  of  oar  'Rural  Art  Society,'  now  catting  its  wisdom  teeth  in  garden  orafty  the 
snggestion  for  which  comes,  I  think,  from  year  work." 


Mavaoivo  Lilacs,  Robss,  awd  Hohvtbitgklbs. — A  writer  in  the  Oardeners*  CkronieU  SAya  : 
**  If  taste  and  a  knowledge  of  colors  are  observable  in  the  distribation  of  the  plants  in  the 
flowed  borders,  we  may  also  perceive  a  certain  degree  of  skill  in  the  pecoliar  method  prac- 
tised in  France  of  praning  and  managing  the  Persian  lilacs  and  the  few  otiier  ahrabs  thai 
are  caltivated.  The  roses  and  honeysuckles  are  annoally  headed  baok  and  proned  Tety 
close  to  the  stem.  The  lilacs  are  nice  bushy  half  standards,  having  their  branches  so 
thinned  and  regulated  that  none  either  cross  or  interfere  with  each  other,  nor  extend 
beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the  stem.  In  the  winter  praning,  all  the  young  twigs  are 
removed  except  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  branch  that  is  left  for  flowering,  and  towards  the 
end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  they  have  a  splendid  appearance.  Immediately  the 
flowers  decay,  the  twigs  that  bore  them  are  pruned  back,  and  the  branch  made  to  send  oat 
a  fresh  shoot  for  flowering  the  following  season ;  by  this  mode  of  treatment  the  bnnchee  of 
flowers,  although  by  no  means  so  numerous,  are  veiy  much  larger  and  fine^  than  any  we 
are  accustomed  to  see." 


Flowkb  PoTS.-^The  two  conservatory  flower  pots  here  flgured,  are  from  a  German  manu- 
factory (that  of  Edward  Saelser),  and  must  be  admitted  to  be  in  fine  taste ;  they  are  oma- 
mentecl,  with  wreaths  painted  in  gay  colors,  and  are  altogether  si^terior,  both  in  quality  of 
material  and  in  their  ornamentation,  to  most  that  are  imported  froni  abroad.    The  pattern 


CosmvATo&ir  FiioWBSr  Foxs. 
could  be  advantageously  adopted  in  a  more  simple  material.    We  do  not  despair,  wiien  her* 
ticultural  societies  adopt  premiums  for  such  things  in  their  schedules,  of  having  manaiise- 
tured  in  America  patterns  that  one  can  bring  into  a  parlor ;  to  this  end,  good  models  are 
needed. 

FniTiT.— Mr.  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  long  a  valuable  member  and  successM  exhibitor  'at  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  laid  on  our  table  eariy  in  September  very  fine  speoi- 
mens  of  the  following  pears :  Golden  Beurr4  of  Bilboa,  Washington,  and  Julienne,  with 
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some  pttuuB  r  the  BcHne  Cland«  were  espeeiallydelioldTis,  and  the  whole  bighljoieditable  to 
the  grower's  skill.  The  beantlfhl  little  Washington  pear  is  an  eapeeial  faTorite,  excellent 
and  highly  ornamental  when  ripe. 


Sppbct  of  thb  Stock  vpov  thb  Obaft. — I  have  a  word  to  say  in  relation  to  the  effect  of 
the  stock  npon  the  graft, 

Abont  thirty  yean  since,  my  father  grafted  two  apple-trees  of  some  size,  with  scions 
taken  from  the  same  tree,  and  of  the  same  variety  (Little  Gore).  The  trees  stood  on  pre- 
cisely similar  soil,  and  within  a  few  rods  of  each  other ;  bat  the  original  frnit  on  one  was 
sweet  and  dry,  while  the  other  prodnced  juicy  and  quite  acid  fruit.  The  produce  of  the 
graft  exhibited  a  marked  difference  in  form,  flavor,  and  color ;  the  sweet  stock  yielding 
frait  more  marked  with  red,  drier,  less  acid  and  firmer  in  texture  than  the  other. 

One  of  the  trees  is  now  dead,  or  I  would  send  you  a  specimen  of  fruit  from  both.  I  am 
not  able  now  to  refer  to  the  query  mentioned  by  Mr.  HuUng,  but  it  is  a  common  remark, 
that  ^*  there  are  two  kinds  of  Qreeniogs,"  and  there  is.  really  so  much  difference  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  on  different  trees  in  this  yicinity,  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
general  belief  in  two  varieties,  and  I  am  not  able  to  provB  that  it  is  #ot  oorreet,  yet  I  am 
convinced,  by  several  years'  observation  of  all  the  facts  within  reach,  that  the  difference  is 
wholly  doe  to  the  effect  of  the  stock  upon  the  grail,  and  that  this  variation  has  been  con- 
tinned  and  increased,  aa  suggested  by  Mr.  H.,  nntil,  in  some  oases,  the  fruit  would  hardly 
be  reoogniaed* 

In  oonolnsion  I  have  a  question  to  propose.  If  scions  of  a  fine  buttery  pear  were  grafted 
on  a  stock  of  opposite  character,  and  thia  regrafted  with  a  third,  whioh  of  the  first  two 
would  produoe  most  effect  on  the  last  ?        Yours  truly,    Wm*  F«  Bjubsbt,  A»l^d^  Jdofi* 


Thi  Great  Conservator/  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  is  about  to  be 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  grape-vines.  For  these  a  border  four  feet  wide  has  been  made  all 
round  the  outside  of  the  house.  It  Is  bottomed  with  bHckbats,  over  which  are  laid  nine 
inches  in  depth  of  rough  gravel  for  drainage,  over  that  again  are  laid  turft  broken  a  little 
with  the  grassy  side  downwards,  and  on  these  is  put  the  soil  in  which  the  vines  are  to  be 
planted.  This  consists  of  good  sound  loam  mixed  with  burned  turf  which  has  been  well 
soaked  with  liquid  manure.  Mr.  M'Ewen  is  of  opinion  that  vine  borders  should  never  be 
made  wider  than  four  feet  at  first.  His  plan  is  to  widen  them  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  vines,  and  the  outward  extension  of  their  roots.  The  latter  have  thus  fresh  soil 
applied  to  them  at  a  time  when  they  most  require  it,  whereas  if  the  border  was  made  its 
full  width  at  once,  the  soil  on  that  side  of  it  furthest  from  the  house  would  be  compara* 
tively  worthless  for  the  support  of  the  vines  long  before  the  roots  had  reached*"  it.  The 
advantage  of  making  borders  piecemeal  will  therefore  be  apparent. 


Thi  Berberis  Dulcis,  sweet  Barberry,  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Dr:  Lindley : — 
We  have  to  thank  the  kindness  of  a  New  Hampshire  correspondent,  "A.  W.,^  for  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  Berberis  Dulcis,  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub  that  bears  profusely 
near  Shirley.  The  branches  are  loaded  with  berries  of  the  deepest  purple,  many  of  which 
are  frilly  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  quite  ripe  thej  are  said  richly  to  deserve  the 
name  the  species  bears,  but  it  is  difllcult  to  prevent  birds  carrying  them  off  before  their 
sweetness  is  formed.  Berries  of  Berberis  Darwinii  accompanied  them,  but  we  fear  that  no 
time  or  sunshine  will  convert  their  acid  into  sugar.  In  the  meanwhile,  Berberis  Dulcis  may 
be  fairly  placed  among  the  smaller  table  fmits,  along  with  currants,  gooseberrieB,  and 
allies. 
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KsBForo  Latb  Pbabu  ib  luf  9  gUas  J«n  uwireN  *  good  pwimw*  WttoBL  Ih^  poftva  «c» 
gathered  from  the  trees  thej  are  laid  in  the  firoiVrooia  fox,  a  week  or  t^i  daja  Bntil  thej^ 
are  quite  dry.  Each  pear  is  then  wrapped  in  paper  and  plaoed  in  the  Jars.  When  there 
is  not  Builiolent  fruit  of  one  sort  to  fiU  a  Jai,  then  a  late  kind  is  put  at  the  bottom  and  an 
earlier  sort  at  top ;  when  the  Jars  are  filled,  thej  are  stopped  up  and  sealed ;  the  name  of 
the  sort  or  sorts  is  written  on  a  label,  whioh  is  fastened  to  the  handle.  Thej  are  then  all 
placed  in  the  fniit-rbom,  where  they  remain  until  used*  Late  kinds  kept  in  this  way, 
when  used  in  March  and  April,  were  most  excellent. 

Albavt  Sbedldto. — ^Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Albany,  K.  Y.,  will  accept  onr  thanks  for  fine 
plants  of  the  Albany  Seedling  Strawberry,  to  give  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  merits,  which 
we  shall  do. 


YxiTB  DiSBAsi. — In  Ht.  Buchanan's  yaluable  **  Calendar**  of  last  month,  he  gaye  a  melaii- 
eholy  account  of  the  loss  of  the  eiop  of  grapes  at  Cincinnati ;  the  news  from  Portugal  is 
also  unfkyorable. 

AX8WB9S 10  CoBBipPovDBvn. — CnorrBBiBB. — ^*^  In  a  cemetery  in  the  oountry,  where  the 
population  is  limited^  and  where  it  will  be  neoessary  to  depend  mainly  on  beautifying  and 
improTing  the  natural  adrantages  of  the  grounds,  and  not  on  eztensire  incloeures  and 
monuments,"  it  will  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  lemove  all  unsightly  trees  and  objeola  of 
every  kind;  to  make  only  the  necessary  walks,  as  future  expense  will  be  thus  avoided, 
and  to  plant  such  trees  in  variety  as  will  permanently  adorn  the  ^aoe,  and  be  suited  to 
the  climate ;  the  greater  the  variety,  provided  they  are  properly  chosen,  the  better;  Neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  fellow  as  a  matter  of  oouise ;  select  a  superintendent  who  has  a  good 
eye  to  order,  and  who  possesses  some  knowledge  of  trees ;  if  he  has  not  this  requisite,  he 
pmst  be  overlooked  by  a  president  or  manager  who  haa. 

.  "  The  best  mode  of  inclosing  the  outward  boundaries"  will  be  found  to  be  stone,  and  it 
will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  It  may  be  either  a  dry  wall,  or  made  with  ordinary 
pMTtar ;  where  it  supports  a  bank  of  earth  it  should  be  laid  on  a  deep  foundation,  and  be 
made  amply  thick;  such  banks  are  constantly  pressing  outwards,  and  this  process  is 
assisted  by  the  alternate  freexing  and  thawing. 

.  *'  Indicating  single  lots  without  inclosing  with  a  fence,  railing,  or  hedge,"  may  be  simply 
effected  by  placing  a  square  marble  block  at  one  or  two  comers  of  each  lot  with  the  name 
or  number  carved  on  the  top.  This  block  need  not  project  more  than  an  inch  or  two,  and 
If  it  is  suuk  to  a  level  with  the  ground.  It  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  scythe— an  im- 
portant consideration  in  a  place  that  of  all  others  should  be  kept  regularly  mowed. 

<*For  a  hedge  ft>r  single  lots,"  the  holly.  If  possible ;  if  not,  the  various  arbor-vitsa, 
especially  the  American  and  Siberian.  See  our  former  essi^  on  cemeteries,  in  the  JBorti- 
cuUmrigt  for  1^  year. 

(W.  W.)  The  plant  Ko.  1  is  the  Stagger-bush,  Andromeda  Mariana^  ^wing  in  sandy, 
low  plaoea  from  Rhode  Island  to  Virginia ;  the  foliage  is  said  to  poison  lambs  and  calves. 
I7o.  2  is  Samphire^  Siilicamia  herbacea.  It  is  found  along  the  Jersey  sea-coast,  in  salt 
marshes,  and  at  Salina,  N.  T.,  and  at  other  interior  salt  springs ;  so  that  Shakspeare's 
**  dreadful  trade"  can  be  followed  in  America  without  risk.  Name  from  sal,  salt,  and  contu, 
a  horn ;  saline  plants  with  hom-Uke  branches.  It  is  used  on  the  Bnglish  coasts  as  a  pickle, 
and  is  quite  good  for  that  purpose ;  with  the  vinegar,  it  turns  to  a  lively  red  color,  some- 
thing like  red  cabbage. 

T&UHBio  TEH  I>oo, — Col,  Hutchinson*s  new  work  on  training  the  dog  (respecting  which, 
several  gentlemen  have  written  to  us,  in  oonsequenoe  of  a  former  short  notice),  is  an  Knglish 
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iroilt,  aaid  fa«8  aeVOT  bMD  pvUislMd  in  tliif  e^wattf ;  it  Hiighi  be,  hcmvrv,  to  Boihe  book- 
sellers'  adruitage. 

Horticultural  Advertutr  ;  Seneca  Lake,  Highland  NnrBeiiea.  B.  C.  Fraet,  Havana :  New 
Tork.  This  is  an  advertising  sheet  of  Mr.  Frost's  Ktvseries,  and  looks  like  a  newspaper. 
This  may  be  a  good  mode,  bnt  we  cannot  believe  the  plan  equal  In  valne  to  an  insertion  in 
the  pages  of  the  fforticulturUtf  which  reaches  thousands  of  those  most  likely  to  want  Mr. 
Frost's  goods.  We  have  heaird  the  expression,  <*  every  man  his  own  washerwoiaaa,"  but 
**  eveiy  man  his  own  advertiscv,"  ia  at  least  novel. 

(T.  T.  B.)  The  ezhansting  action  of  froit  is  illnstiated  by  the  well  known  fact,  that 
when  plants  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers  only,  are  permitted  to  ripen  (heir  fruit, 
the  power  of  flowering  in  a  suooeeding  season  is  diminished.  This  is  seen  in  rhododendrons 
and  asaleas.  When  the  rhododendron  goes  out  of  flower,  it  forms  dieters  of  seed  vessels, 
which  swell  during  the  summer,  and  by  the  autunm  become  ripe ;  and  they  arrive  at  their 
sise  by  feeding  upon  the  organJaable  matter  formed  in  branohes,  dvriag  summer,  by  the 
leaves.  This  organizable  matter,  if  not  eonsumed  by  the  seed-vessels,  is  stored  wp,  snd 
appUed  to  the  formation  of  flowers ;  if  it  is  eonsumed  in  the  creation  of  fruit,  it  is  abstracrted 
ttom  whatever  means  the  plant  may  have  of  generating  flowers.  It  is  therefore  obvious, 
that  to  prevent  the  formation  of  fruit,  is  to  promote  the  future  production  of  flowerBy.and, 
acting  upon  this  principle,  all  good  gaidenem  break  off  the  young  rhododendron  fruit  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  have  lUlen.    The  same  rule  applies  to  all  other  cases. 

(A  SvbsCbibsb,  Andover,  Mass.)  Tour  tender  roses  may  be  safi^y  wintered  in  a  small 
pit  dug  below  the  frost,  and  aired  as  often  as  the  weatheTwill  permit*  ^f  you  have  a  cellar 
door  exposed  to  the  east,  south,  or  the  southeast,  and  the  cellar  is  tight,  place  glass  inside 
and  below  the  door,  so  that  it  (the  door)  will  open  and  shut  above  it.  By  this  means,  you 
may  give  light  during  the  day,  and  keep  oat  the  cold  sA  night.  In  such  a  ready-made  pit, 
you  may  have,  at  a  trifling  cost,  quite  a  winter  greenhouse  of  lemon-trees,  oleanden,  oamel- 
Itas,  &c.,  and  some  of  yoitf  roses,  if  earefolly  potted,  wfll  give  you  bloom  in  the  cool  weather. 
Be  carefol  to  give  air  whenever  it  is  of  suitable  temperature  out  of  doors. 

BLACKBiaaiBS.— A  booc  of  fine  blaokbenies  leoeired  on  the  16th  of  September,  from  Mr. 
Lawton,  speak  loudly  in  &vor  of  this  now  established  luxury  of  all  good  gardens.  -They 
were  superb.    Several  othet  arUoles  canw  too  late  for  notice  this  month. 


rorticsllsral  SatUiin. 


AmiTAL  HosncrurDSAL  Bjuhbitios  of  trb  Pksnsilvaiha  Socibtt,  nr  SsprsifBiK,  ▲¥  Jawb^i 
Hall. — Multum  in  parvo  may  well  be  applied  to  such  a  sight.  In  the  great  Chinese  Museum, 
our  exhibition  was  almost  a  national  one ;  the  Committee,  however,  very  ingeniously  made 
the  most  of  their  space,  and  crowded  it  with  many  fine  fruits,  plants,  and  vegetables.  The 
specimen  plants  were  exceedingly  well  grown,  though  several  of  them  had  entirely  too  many 
stakes,  wires,  and  other  artistical  trainings.  I>o  away  with  such  stiff  taste ;  revise  those  prise 
lists,  and  in  place  of  twenty  plants,  call  for  ten,  and  where  twelve  is  required,  adopt  six,  if 
you  wish  to  diffiise  competition,  and  to  have  even  superior  plants  and  more  bloom.  As  it 
now  is,  the  prises  are  necessarily  confined  to  a  few  large  private  or  pnblie  growers :  open  the 
way  for  fifty  competitors  instead  of  five. 

Of  ffrape$,  nearly  a  ton  was  exhibited,  and  though  then  was  not  a  nine-pound  bunch  of 
Hamburgs,  this  year,  yet,  we  believe,  some  weighed  over  seven  pounds ;  the  competition 
evenly  contesteid.  Muscats  and  Frontignacs  wei«  certainly  in  profuse  abundance^ 
berried,  and  heavy.    But  why  do  oompetitors  not  eany  their  fhiit  more  careftilly,  and 
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retain  »U  the  Uoon  upon  itf  Wa  did  not  im  «  new  foreign  gimpei  irUle  native  gx^pen 
increase  in  varietj,  and  roll  npon  ns  with  a  flood.  SeTeral  sorts,  pnrelj  native,  pionise 
fairly  to  eqnal  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  thongh  all  onr  expectations  for  grapes  for  the  table 
mast  be  accomplished  bj  actual  hybridization  with  the  foreign  tarietles. 

P«ar«.*-NeaTl7  thirty  native  sorts  were  on  the  table ;  these  wiU  nltimatel j  ent  off  all 
foreigners,  with  not  over  a  dozen  exceptions.  The  following  beanUfol  sorts  were  remark- 
able :  Sfowellf  JoneSf  Mo^amensing^  Andrewi^  PrebUj  Waahinatim,  Philadelphia,  and  Seckel ; 
there  were  several  unnamed  seedlings  of  the  greatest  promise. 

Foreign  Pear9, — ^Mr.  Chambers,  of  Monnt  Holly,  K.  J.,  contributed  the  largest  variety,  and 
shall  we  say  Mr.  Baxter  contributed  the  best^  Mr.  B.'s  firuit  ftmn  is  something  less  than 
half  an  acre ;  and  from  all  the,£sots  and  evidences  before  us,  we  say,  rich  soil  and  doable 
working  suits  the  pear.  Another  fact:  all  pear  fruit  grown  under  the  influence  of  the  eiiy 
atmosphere,  has  a  finer  skin,  a  brighter  color,  and  their  outlines  more  perfectly  developed, 
than  any  grown  on  country  lands,  however  well  traded.  We  have  yet  much  to  leam  on 
that  subject.  Onr  best  growers  are  only  learners ;  and  the  daj  dawns  when  onlj  twemty- 
five  to  forty  sorts  of  pears  will  be  generally  cultivated. 

Apples. — ^There  were  only  two  fairly  passable  lots. 

^«ctortne«.-^We  have  never  seen  the  equal  of  that  pile  of  St^nwiCKS ;  if  we  weT«  to 
grow  only  one  sort  such,  it  would  be  the  Stuiwiok* 

PeacAes  were  good,  but  in  small  variety.  There  was  one  new  luseions  seedling,  too  small 
in  size  for  the  vulgar  eye. 

Vegetables, — ^This  is  a  vegetable  season.  '  Every  article  was  of  California  size ;  indeed, 
out  of  proportion,  but  beautifully  fine.  This  is  surely  a  beet  country.  The  Radish  Beet, 
or  new  Long  Blood  Beet :  skin,  perfectly  smooth ;  root,  two  feet  long,  and  finely  tapeired; 
diameter,  five  inokes,  with  a  oolor  as  bright  as  orimson  velvet ;  crisp  and  solid.  Breiy 
gardener  and  every  fruit  grower  should  plant  this  beet. 

Plants, — ^The  new  features  were  ferns,  variegated  plants,  and  hanging  baskets ;  as  many 
as  sixty  fonns  of  variegated  plants  were  in  the  room,  and  very  attractive,  fkom  the  ezjMn- 
sive  Pandanus.  to  the  simple  and  every-day  Bydrangea,  Ferns,  under  good  care,  hare  a 
charm  to  the  cultivated  eye,  but  we  doubt  of  their  being  the  plant  for  the  million.  In  new 
ornamental  plants  not  before  exhibited,  we  noticed  Eugenia  ttgni — in  fruit,  rather  small  for 
table  nse ;  and  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  impression  the  Bnglish  have  made  upon  us.  TVee 
FerUf  a  gigantic  aifair ;  very  trv^oaL  Pentas  rosea,  more  distinet  than  was  expected.  JOra- 
cena  picta  is  very  elegant  amongst  the  variegated  plants,  and  fully  equal  to  any  of  that 
tribe.  We  must  not  overlook  the  highly  extolled  Pampas  Graw-nqaite  ornamental,  but,  we 
fear,  too  tender  for  culture  north  of  Baltimore ;  for  Southern  lawns  it  will  answer,  as  it  re- 
sists heat  and  drought,  is  graoefnl  in  haUti  and  attractive  in  bloom,  but  &r  from  being  a 
forage  plant,  as  was  hoped. 

The  whole  exhibition  was  creditable,  but  we  have  seen  better.     Was  it  not  too  early  f 

The  Premiwns.-^The  premium  for  the  best  collection  of  twenty  plants  was  awarded  to 
Mark  Hill,  gardener  to  Mr.  Baldwin ;  the  best,  restricted  to  private  growers,  to  James  Pol- 
lock, gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Dundas ;  and  the  best  collection  of  twelve  plants  to  C.  O'Brien, 
gardener  to  the  President,  Qen.  Patterson.  Mr.  Felton,  as  usual,  had  a  great  disp^y  of 
vegetables,  but  lor  once  the  first  premium  was  carried  off  by  James  Jones,  gardener  to  Girard 
College.  The  first  prize  for  twenty  cut  roses  was  awarded  to  R.  Buist,  who  presented  many 
novelties,  as  also  did  Mr.  Dreer,  who  obtained  the  second.  A.  Frazer,  gardener  to  D.  Rodney 
King,  exhibited  an  ornamental  aquarium,  very  well  got  up,  and  also  a  large  collection  of 
dri4^  green-house  plants.  Jerome  GtnS,  gardener  to  Mr.  Stuart,  late  Mr.  Cope's,  was  again 
on  hand  with  beaatilhl  blooms  of  lielnmbriiun  speciosnmi  and  a  fine  flower  of  tiie  Vietoria 
regia. 

J.  S.  Levering's  grapes  in  pots  took  the  prize,  though  those  from  D.  Ferguson  were  little 
inferior,  and  a  great  acquisition  to  the  rooms.  Ifelther  the  Diana  nor  Rebecca  grapes  made 
their  appearance.  Robert  Cornelius  received  a  premium  for  the  Concord,  which  is  said  to 
ripen  earlier ;  but  with  its  strong  foxy  flavor  it  is  inferior  to  the  Isabella  for  those  climates 
that  will  ripen  the  latter.  The  iNorthem  Muscadine  or  well  known  red  Fox  grape,  and  the 
Charter  Oak,  might  have  staid  at  home.  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Baxter  received  the  first  prise  for 
native  grapes,  among  which  was  a  seedling  called  "  Peno,"  raised  from  the  wild  Frost  grape^ 
but  with  handsome  bunches ;  also  the  *'  Ohio,"  diflering  little  from  the  Frost.  It  is  remark^ 
able  that  the  first  and  second  premiums  for  peaches  should  have  been  both  taken  by  seed- 
lings ;  the  first,  to  J.  B.  Baxter,  was  for  a  yery  large  white  ¥arie^.  The  great  show  of 
Stanwick  Nectarines  were  from  Mr.  Stuart's,  and  took  a  first  prize,  as  did  R*  Buist,  for  a 
collection  of  native  pears— seventy-two  kinds ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Pany.    The  best  native 
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*wl«tiM,  eto«pt  Seekel,  designated  hf  piwutviDS,  were  tbe  EhiaBeeBiiig  MidWaehliigioii, 
John  (^unbeni  oenTing  off  the  «ward  for  the  best  ooUeotion  of  foreign  yarietieB ;  and  to 
Mr.  B.  A.  Viokej,  that  for  the  beet  eoUeotlQii  of  apples ;  seoond  beet  to  John  PerkiBS,  who 
prodnced  a  handsome  seedling  named  Perkins. 


€nltii)rsr  nf  ^^trstioits. 

OCTOBBB, 
THE  TINETARD. 

BT  B.  BUOHAM AN,  CUOINNASI,  OHIO. 

Thb  Yihtaob. — No  onltiTation  being  required  this  month,  it  will  simply  be  necessary  to 
treat  of  the  gathering  in  of  the  crop,  and  patting  it  away,  which  is  termed,  the  vintage.  A 
few  extra  lumda  will  be  required,  and  women,  and  girls  and  boys,  will  do  as  well  as  men. 
Sach  hand  takes  to  the  Tineyard  a  knife  and  two  backets.  The  bunch  of  grapes  is  cut  from 
the  vine,  and  all  unsound  or  unripe  berries  are  picked  off,  and  thrown  into  one  backet,  and 
the  bunch  with  the  perfect  fruit  into  the  other.  Any  bunch  of  grapes  not  perfectly  ripe, 
should  be  left  on  the  vine  to  ripen,  which  may  require  a  few  days  more.  The  buckets  are 
emptied  into  banels,  and  a  cloth  thrown  over,  to  keep  the  bees  and  wasps  out.  In  the  even- 
ing, the  barrels  are  hauled  -up  to  the  wine-house,  and  the  grapes,  after  being  passed  through 
a  small  mill,  with  a  pair  of  wooden  rollers,  grooved,  and  placed  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
apart,  or  mashed  in  a  long  wooden  vessel  with  a  beater,  so  as  to  break  the  skins  and  pulp, 
but  not  the  seed,  are  then  thrown  on  the  wine-press,  and  the  Juioe  pressed  out  and  put  into 
the  wine  casks,  to  ferment.  About  one-third  of  the  Juice  runs  off  without  pressure  ;  three 
or  four  pressings  are  required  to  extract  the  remainder.  The  Juice  from  the  last  pressing 
should  be  put  with  that  from  the  refuse  grapes,  to  make,  with  the  addition  of  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  to  the  gallon,  an  inferior  wine,  which  is  usually  sold  at  half  price. 

The  pure  Juioe  from  the  perfect  grapes  requires  no  sugar.  Fill  the  casks  within  one-flfth 
of  their  capacity,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  fermentation.  Lay  a  cloUi  over  the  bunghole,  or 
put  a  straw  stopper  in,  to  let  the  gas  escape,  until  the  fermentation  ceases ;  then  bung  tight. 
A  tin  siphon  (one  end  in  the  bunghole,  and  the  other  in  a  bucket  of  water)  is  a  very  com- 
plete method  of  passing  off  the  gas,  with  safety  to  the  casks  and  to  the  wine.  The  fermenta- 
tion generally  oeases  in  about  ten  days. 

After  each  pressing,  out  six  or  eight  inches  off  the  outside  of  the  "  cheese'^  (the  mass  of 
mashed  grapes),  and  throw  them  on  the  top.  When  the  Juice  is  all  extracted,  the  "pum- 
mice"  may  be  atowed  away  In  tight  casks,, to  give  to  the  distillers,  with  the  lees  of  the 
wine,  to  make  brandy,  or  they  may  be  thrown  on  the  manure  pile.  As  remarked  last  month, 
the  press,  the  casks,  and  all  vessels  needed,  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  kept  in  the  neat- 
est order.    Further  treatment  of  the  wine  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

BT  WItLIAH  BATJNPXBS. 

VnmABLB  GAVDBT.-^Attend  to  the  lifting  of  Toots,  as  oaarota,  beets,  &o. ;  such  roots  are 
best  pneerred  in  a  oool  cellar,  seenred  ftom  fhNrt,  paoked  in  sand  or  dry  earth.  Parsnips 
may  nmaln  in  the  nonnd  m  kmg  as  possible,  and  even  all  wtoter.  Potatoes  are  nnoh 
affected  with  rot,  and  will  consequently  lequfiie  extra  aitention.  At  the  time  of  lifting,  they 
should  be  got  as  dry  as  possible,  and  earefally  picked  over,  xejeoting  ail  that  show  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  decay.  Those  that  aire  appaiently  soond  shcmld  be  spread  out  some- 
what thinly,  and  eorered  with  dry  sand  or  earth.  €harooal  dost'  is 'by  for  the  best  material 
for  this  purpose.  Borne  years  ago,  when  the  disease  was  rvy  prevalent,  we  saw  several  in- 
stances of  the  value  of  oharooal  dust  above  all  other  expedients  as  a  preserving  agent.  They 
should  be  completely  oovered  over,  so  as  to  be  enfeivefy  excluded  lh»n  tbe  direct  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

All  spare  ground  should  be  dug  over,  and  weeda  and  otber  rabbish  bniied  mdef .  Gom- 
stalks  and  suoh  refuse,  are  valuable  ingredients  iii  clayey  soils  at  this  season ;  they  decay 
slowly,  and  preserve  a  porosity  which  allows  « thonmgh  pulveriBation  with  frost. 

Lettuces  for  early  winter  use  should  be  planted  in  fhunes  where  protection  Oan  be  given 
on  cold  nights,  but  they  should  have  abuadanee  of  rentilation  so  long  as  the  weather  k 
open;  heavy  rains  should  be  excluded. 
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FBVit.— In  gatherlog  wiiit«r  Ihiit,  the  utmost  att«litloiL  should  Im  giT«ii;  tiie  alightosl 
brawe  lajs  a  fotmdation  for  decay*  No  frait  should  be  smte«d  to  hwae  (anleae  wo  eanepi 
the  Isabella  Qrape),  and  there  is  mo«e  likelihood  of  orring  in  allowing  it  to  hang  too  long 
than  in  palling  it  too  soon.  Most  varieties  of  pears  are  improred  by  being  pfioked  beloro 
fally  ripe ;  a  oool,  dark  apartment,  where  there  is  little  yariation  of  temperature,  is  beet 
adapted  for  keeping  fruit. 

GBAPBBr.— Where  tho  borders  are  deep  and  imperfectly  drained,  it  will  be  adTisable  to 
cover  them,  so  as  to  throw  off  heavy  rains.  Ample  rontilation  may  now  be  given ;  mooh, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  plants.  The  wood  ripening  process  should  not 
receive  any  sudden  checks,  and,  where  there  is  a  succulent  growth,  iSie  house  should  be 
kept  warm,  in  order  to  hasten  maturity;  keeping  the  borders  diy,  will  materially  assist  in 
this  respect. 

The  culture  of  grapes  in  pots  is  Justly  receiving  more  attention  than  it  ever  has  done ; 
they  are  easily  cultivated,  and  as  thove  Is  always  much  spare  space  in  the  interior  of  grape- 
ries, the  crop  may  be  very  much  increased  by  a  row  or  two  of  plants  in  pots  set  on  the  floor 
of  the  house.  A  surprising  quantity  of  fruit  can  be  produced  in  this  manner,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  regular  crop  on  the  rafters.  Pot  culture  is  also  most  convenient  for  a 
greenhouse,  as  pots  sdmit  of  removal  at  any  time  required  in  the  arrangement  of  the  house. 

Qbbbkhousb. — Before  the  plants  are  arranged  for  winter,  the  house  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned.  If  not  painted  (which  it  should  be  once  iu  four  years  at  furthest),  close  it  up^ 
and  fumigate  by  burning  sulphtir  (where  there  are  rafter  plants,  permanently  planted,  this 
fumigating  cannot  be  done) ;  this  will  destroy  every  vestige  of  Insect  or  their  larre.    The 

giants  should  also  be  carefnlly  deaned,  pots  washed,  and  top  dressed  with  fresh  soil.  The 
eating  apparatus  should  also  be  examined,  and  any  necessary  repairs  or  alterations  attended 
to.  Heating  by 'hot  water  is  now  much  employed  in  large  houses.  In  small  greenhouses, 
the  old  ftirnace  and  flue  system  will  answer  eveiy  purpose  as  well  as  the  most  costly  appa- 
ratus. Ilie  plants  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  most  tender  will  occupy  the  wannest 
position,  and  those  of  a  more  robust  nature  the  coldest.  The  temperature  should  be  kepi 
as  low  as  practicable  at  night,  and  well  ventilated  during  day.  Growth  should  net  be  ex- 
cited at  this  season.  Watering  shoold  always  be  done  in  the  morning,  and  gradually  with- 
hold it  from  such  plants  as  are  approaching  a  state  of  rest.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
plants  for  the  winter,  by  getting  them  into  a  condition  so  that  they  will  not  require  excite- 
ment either  by  water  or  heat.  Cinneraiias,  voung  fuchsias,  geraniums,  &c.,  that  are  grow- 
ing slowly.  Should  of  course  not  be  subjected  to  checks ;  they  will  grow  fast  enough  If  sei 
on  the  front  shelf,  over  the  flue.  The  summer  flowering  gesneras,  gloxinias,  achimenes,  &c., 
should  not  be  neglected  immediately  after  they  cease  blooming ;  they  require  carefal  waters 
ings  until  the  tubers  mature^  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  decay  of  foliage ;  they  require 
it  to  be  kept  perfectly  dry  aud  warm  during  winter,  either  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were 
growing,  or  shake  them  out  of  the  soil,  and  keep  them  covered  in  sand. 

Plbasvbb  Gbouvd. — Plastuco  Tbebb. — ^Those  who  intend  planting  this  &I1,  should  attend 
to  it  early  this  month.  The  relative  advantage  of  fall  and  spring  planting  Is  open  to  much 
discussion.  So  much  depends  upon  local  circumstances,  that  diversity  of  opinion  is  of  aU 
things  most  likely.  One  man  will  set  out  a  few  trees  about  the  middle  of  October ;  perhaps 
they  are  only  transplanted  from  one  part  of  his  grounds  to  another.  They  start  at  once  to 
grow  at  the  root,  and,  before  winter  sets  in,  are  well  established.  Another  will  receive  trees 
from  a  distant  nursery,  plsnt  them  the  Hist  week  in  December,  and  the  winter  kills  than, 
having  no  time  for  growth.  In  both  cases,  it  is  consideredycii/  pUmUng*  The  removal  of 
a  tree  for  a  short  distance,  msy  be  suecessftiUy  elfeoted  St  any  season,  with  ordiasry  pie- 
oaution.  There  is  no  risk  in  Sioving  deciduous  trees  in  June  or  July,  if  the  young  growths 
are  pruned  off  and  the  smaller  branches  thinned,  so  that  the  foliage  will  be  lessened.  The 
whole  of  the  foliage,  indeed,  may  be  taken  of;  but  there  is  more  risk  from  the  sudden 
check  to  growth.  The  "month  of  August  and  the  first  portion  of  September,  is  peihsps  the 
worst  for  removal  of  fr^e-growing  trees,  on  acoouut  of  their  liability  to  make  a  growth  which 
will  not  be  matured  before  winter,  and  consequently  endanger  the  life  of  the  tree.  Trees 
have  been  lost  in  that  way ;  but  suoh  as  horseehestnuts,  lindens,  fto.,  that  make,  their 
growth  early  in  the  season,  are  not  likely  to  start  again  at  this  time.  Evergreens  nu^  be 
lemoved  with  great  success  dmisg  the  summer  months.  Of  course,  there  is  care  re- 
quired in  the  opemtlon  as  well  as  in  the  after  treatment.  Water  should  be  freely  applied 
to  the  roots  iaimedialely  alter  planting.  Svi^Hiration  fl?om  the  leaves  should  be  supplied 
externally,  by  keeping  them  wet  for  a  few  dajs,  uutil  root  aotkm  is  restored.  Watering  at  ^ 
only,  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  ssany  trees  are  destroyed  through  excessive  4l 
keeping  the  roots  constantly  wet. 
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**  Fair  land  of  Cuba !  on  thy  shores  are  seen 
Life's  far  extremes  of  noble  and  of  mean ; 
The  world  of  sense  in  matchless  beanty  dressed. 
And  nameless  honors  hid  within  thy  breast ; 
Ordained  of  Heaven  the  fairest  flower  of  earth." 

ALMS. — LiDQflens  rightly  called  the  Palms  the  prioces 
of  the  vegetable  world,  for  they  surpass  all  other  plants 
in  the  grandenr  and  majesty  of  their  port.  Cuba  pos- 
sesses such  numbers,  and  a  considerable  yarietj,  that  the 
Laplander  from  the  United  States,  who  has  only  seen 
them  cramped  in  hothouses,  is  perpetually  delighted. 
Their  lofty  stem,  supported  by  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots, 
which  frequently  creep  along  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
consists  of  wood  with  longitudinal  fibres,  soft  in  the  cen- 
tre, but  hard  as  horn  itself  at  the  circumference.  The 
fruit  is  a  drupe,  or  berry-nut,  with  either  a  fibrous  or 
fleshy  coat.  Most  of  the  species  are  confined  within 
fixed  and  narrow  bounds,  few  extending  over  a  large  ex- 
tent of  surface.  Yon  Martins  thinks  it  probable  that  the  number  of  Palms  will 
be  found,  by  future  travellers,  to  amount  to  as  many  as  a  thousand  species.  In 
the  times  succeeding  the  deluge,  they  appear,  from  the  written  evidences  of  his- 
torfans  and  poets,  to  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  man,  to  whom  their  fruit 
yielded  food,  drink,  and  oil ;  their  stems,  houses,  arms,  utensils,  flour,  and  wine ;  and 
their  leaves,  cordage,  and  roofs  for  habitation.  In  cultivation,  their  soil  should 
be  slightly  saline. 

Cutting  down  a  Palm-Tree, — One  morning,  our  party  obtained  permission  from 
the  owner  of  a  coffee  plantation  to  cut  down  a  Royal  Palm,  in  order  to  get  the 
much  esteemed  cabbage.  Taking  a  workman,  we  found  a  moderate-sized  tree, 
which  soon  yielded  to  the  strokes  of  the  axe ;  the  wood  is  coarse-grained,  and 
presents,  in  the  centre,  a  pithy  appearance.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  hazardous  re* 
quest,  for  this  Palm  is  held  to  be  almost  sacred  from  such  desecration,  meeting, 
as  it  does,  so  many  of  the  wants  of  man ;  the  head  is  sometimes  wantonly  cut  off 
by  marauders,  to  procure  the  cabbage,  and  the  tree  inevitably  dies  in  consequence. 
When  the  tree  fell,  the  stem  was  divided  at  the  well  defined  point  of  junction  of 
the  green  and  light  lead-colored  bark ;  the  green  or  top  portion  was  about  eight 
feet  in  length  when  the  plume  was  removed.  Our  axe-man  shouldered  this,  and 
took  it  to  the  house,  and  we  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  unrolling  the  sheath,  which 
extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  branch,  and  enfolds  the  green  stalk.  Each 
branch  or  leaf  has  a  sheath  extending  downwards,  and  enfolding  the  cabbage  in 
the  most  extraordinarily  white  successive  layers,  each  of  which  represents  a  foot- 
stalk and  leaf.  Unwinding  these  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed),  we  come  at 
last  to  the  colorless  younger  embryo  leaves  constituting  the  cabbage.  These  are 
sufficiently  soft  and  delicate  to  be  eaten  raw,  tasting  something  like  an  uncooked 
cauliflower,  but  more  delicate.  The  leaves,  as  they  expand,  are  strongly  attached 
to  the  sheath,  and  fall  in  succession,  about  monthly,  one  at  a  time,  and  cover  the 
ground,  being  from  ten  td  twenty  feet  in  length ;  the  leaf  at  the  outer  end  is  formed 
like  the  feathers  on  a  quill,  and  the  broad  stem,  which  we  have  ^called  a  sheath, 
having  acquired  the  strength  and  consistence  almost  of  a  board,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  a  board,  it  is  used  for  thatching,  for  making  inclosures,  and  the  thinner  portion 
as  we  see  it  around  seroons  of  tobacco.  There  are  fifteen  or  twenty  forming  the  jf 
lovely,  tuft-like  plume — ^the  younger  leaves  at  top.    The  dropped  lower  leaf  leaves    ^ 
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a  ring  around  the  stem,  which  soon  assames  the  lead  color  of  the  bark,  the  ring 
remaining  distinctly  visible,  and  marking  the  snecessiye  falls.  A  broom-like  seed- 
vessel  shoots  oat,  of  a  pale  yellow,  from  the  top  of  the  lead-colored  trnnk  and 


Palm,  with  swdlled  trunk,  common  near  Trinidad  de  Cuba.    Height,  25  to  40  feet. 

base  of  the  green  sheaths  above  it ;  as  this  blossom  falls,  a  green  berry  is  formed, 
and  this  gradually  becomes  the  small  brown  drupe  forming  the  principal  food  of 
swine.  Another  and  another  bunch  is  produced,  and  we  have  blossoms  and  ripe 
fruit  in  perpetual  succession,  each  tree  with  bushels  on  it.  Here  is  the  food, 
boards,  fuel,  and  thatching.  Palms,  taking  the  whole  family,  yield,  in  addition, 
fibre  of  great  variety,  oil,  wax,  starch,  sugar,  daily  food,  a  mild  and  an  intoxicating 
drink,  or,  as  the  poet  has  it — 

'*  The  Indian-nut  alone 
la  clothing,  meat  and  trencher,  drink  and  pan. 
Boat,  cable,  sail,  and  needle,  all  in  one." 

The  Palms  belong  to  the  Endogens,  the  woody  matter  being  constantly  deve- 
loped, in  the  first  instance,  towards  the  interior  of  the  trunk.  That  Palm-trees 
grow  in  this  way,  was  known  so  long  since  as  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  who  dis- 
tinctly speaks  of  the  diflferences  between  endogenous  and  exogenous  wood.  The 
longevity  of  PalVns  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  that  of  exogenous  trees. 
Two  or  three  hundred  years  are  estimated  to  form  the  extreme  extent  of  life  in  a 
Palm,  and  in  many  others, 
had  the  ''  cabbage"  dressed  for  dinner  aa  we  dress  a  cabbage  at  home,  with 
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Tinegar,  in  which  state  it  wai  much  relished.  A  portion  of  the  large  mass  was  boiled, 
bat  so  badly  cooked,  in  oaf  estimation,  and  mixed  with  snch  desperately  bad  but- 
ter or  oil,  that  a  little  was  enoogh.  The  whole  of  the  cutting  down,  the  unrolling 
process,  and  examination  of  the  delicate  white  folds,  offered  an  example  of  vege- 
table structure  on  a  large  scale,  of  very  great  interest,  and  we  are  very  sure  that 
none  of  the  American  party  will  ever  forget  or  regret  the  morning  thus  employed. 

At  Mr.  Monson's  (the  old  coffee  plantation),  we  had  fine  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving thp  novel  insects,  which  are  abundant  in  all  tropical  countries.  A  kind 
of  wood  lice,  called  comehen,  build  enormous  deformities,  of  the  consistence  of  a 
wasp  or  hornet's  nest,  on  the  stems  of  trees  as  well  as  their  branches ;  the  paper- 
like layers  are  extremely  thin,  and  easily  attacked  by  birds,  which  feed  upon  them 
with  avidity.  The  nests  are  so  large  as  frequently  to  contain  a  bushel  of  insects; 
these  the  natives  carry  off,  to  feed  and  fatten  their  chickens.  The  beautiful  cuccu- 
lios,  or  great  fire-flies,  had  not  arrived  when  we  left,  so  that  we  missed  this  famous 
sight.  Spiders,  lizards,  centipedes,  and  tree-frogs,  are  abundant ;  the  little  lizards 
are  quite  pretty,  and  seem  to  have  no  fear  of  man,  whom  they  look  at  with  their 
beautiful  and  cunning  eye,  and  allow  him  to  scratch  their  heads.  Birds,  except  a 
parrot-billed  blackbird,  were  not  numerous  at  this  early  season,  though  flocks  of 
partridges  o<fcasionally  flew  up  with  their  well  known  whir.  The  wild  dove  was 
plentiful  in  market,  and  a  favorite  food. 

About  this  region,  but  more  especially  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  one 
of  the  great  annoyances  to  the  botanist  is  a  vine  not  inaptly  called  the  toaiua-hit 
It  pervades  every  uncultivated  woods,  where  it  makes  a  pedestrian  progress  very 
difficult.  A  short  hooked  spine  at  every  bud  and  every  joint  of  the  tough  branches, 
and  even  of  the  leaves,  not  very  unlike  a  fish-hook  or  a  short  hooked  thorn  bent 
backw&rds,  and  very  sharp,  tears  one's  clothing,  and  is  really  a  formidable  enemy. 
The  compensation  for  all  this,  is  the  quantity  of  gorgeous  flowers  at  every  step  ; 
among  these  is  the  vanilla  vine,  with  a  bright  green  stem,  the  flowers  white,  of  a 
lily  shape,  and  waxy  appearance.  Sometimes,  in  such  rambles,  you  come  to 
orchideous  plants  large  enough  to  fill  two  wheelbarrows. 

Matanzas. — Having  engaged  passage  to  New  Orleans,  we  found  time  only  for  a 
short  visit  to  Matanzas.  Understanding  that  the  accommodations  of  the  hotels 
were  desperate,  we  took  pains  to  find  out  the  best,  and  as  everybody  agreed  that 
the  Ciervo  de  Oro  (the  Golden  Stag)  took  precedence,  on  arrival  by  rail,  our  party 
drove  to  it ;  externally,  it  was  of  respectable  proportions,  with  its  name  displayed 
in  huge  letters,  over  a  Moorish  arch.  The  bar  was  rather  prepossessing  at  first 
entrance,  but  no  booking  of  names  was  needed,  and  the  landlord  appeared  quite 
indifferent  to  his  customers,  though  we  constituted  his  entire  stock  of  that  import- 
ant hotel  article.  At  last,  more  by  signs  than  understood  words,  we  were  shown 
to  our  rooms,  and  such  we  hope  never  to  be  placed  in  again.  To  say  that  they 
were  dirty,  is  mild  language ;  in  fact,  they  had  evidently  never  been  scrubbed  or 
cleaned  with  anything  better  than  a  whisk.  The  rough  floors  were  grimy  beyond 
endurance.  Very  soon  we  all  decided  to  depart  by  first  opportunity,  for  no  sle^p 
could  possibly  be  had  in  such  beds.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  a  steamboat  in 
good  repute  would  depart  for  Havana  in  the  evening.  It  was  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain at  what  hour,  for  Matanzas  that  evening  rejoiced  in  an  opera,  and  the  boat 
was  to  leave  when  the  opera  broke  up  !  which  would  be  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock. 
We  concluded  to  get  some  dinner,  look  at  the  town  and  the  celebrated  valley  of 
the  Yumuri,  and  be  ready  at  the  earliest  hour  named. 

The  cook's  department  was  unfortunately  prominently  in  view,  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  Golden  Stag  was  a  restaurant  to  supply  the  families  of  Matanzas 
kept  no  cooks.    Fine  fish  were  prepared  for  the  fire,  to  be  ready  at  the  shortest 
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notice  ;  as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  they  were  set  on  a  table  in  the  hollow 
sqnare  below  our  windows,  in  the  fall  blazing  snn,  to  await  orders.  The  flies 
immediately  covered  every  part,  leaving  no  pleasant  prospects  for  American  tastes ; 
other  viands,  inclading  meats,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  dinner,  notwithstanding, 
looked  well  on  tl\e  table,  and  though  basted  with  sweet  oil  and  garlic  by  the  old 
blackman  cook,  and  charged  very  unreasonably,  was  not  nnaceeptable  to  hongry 
travellers.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  bay  more  noble  in  its  dimensions  than  that  of 
Havana,  and  bore  evidences,  in  the  shipping  in  port,  of  an  extensive  commerce ; 
but  it  was  a  dull  sort  of  place,  with  a  handsome  Pas^o  well  planted  with  the  Caban 
Cedar^  but  nobody  riding  on  it.  The  air  of  a  capital  so  evident  in  Havana,  was 
entirely  wanting ;  and  after  a  ride  to  see  everything  of  interest,  we  were  glad  to 
desert  our  poor  quarters,  and  row  off  to  the  steamer. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  the  opera  performers  and  many  of  their  audience,  were 
fraternizing  on  board ;  the  paddles  moved,  we  were  off  to  sea,  on  a  ine,  warm, 
starlight  night,  passed  the  Moro  again,  at  daylight,  and  breakfasted  with  an  appe- 
tite somewhat  sharpened  by  short  commons  in  the  interior. 

The  Cathedral  containing  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  is  of  course  one  of  the  sights 
that  attract  all  visitors ;  the  much  vaunted  monument  is  a  mural  tablet  of  small 
size,  with  an  effigy  of  the  discoverer,  represwting  him  as  a  young  man ;  it  is  en- 
tirely unworthy  the  subject.  The  so-cidled  military  mass  in  the  Cathedral  and  the 
other  churches,  much  sought  for  by  strangers,  is  totally  uninterestiDg.  The  sol- 
diers are  marched  in  in  clean  linen  dresses,  and  stand  perfectly  still,  but  with  eyes 
wandering,  to  inspect  the  assembled  strangers,  while  the  priest  goes  through  the 
Catholic  service,  when  they  are  marched  out  again.  As  to  the  soldiers  (who  are 
all  from  old  Spain),  we  should  say  they  were  taller  men  than  those  composing  the 
Freuch  army,  and  really  very  good-looking  fellows,  especially  in  Sunday  garb. 
The  Sabbath  is  about  as  much  kept  as  in  Paris ;  bull-baits  and  cock-fights,  and 
the  negroes,  by  imprescriptible  custom,  dancing  outside  the  walls — street  watering 
with  an  awkward  machine  with  a  long  tail,  held  by  ropes  in  the  hands  of  two 
opposite  pullers,  who  water  the  passengers  in  the  street  without  mercy^^volante 
driving  on  the  Pas^o — open  shops  and  markets  till  after  noon — comprise  the  em- 
ployments of  the  inhabitants.  The  churches  are  better  attended  in  the  morning 
than  on  other  days,  but  mainly  by  women.  The  rich  arrive  in  their  volantes ;  a 
servant  spreads  a  gay  house-rug  on  the  marble  floor,  and  the  ladies  kneel  a  short 
time,  and  depart.  In  several  instances,  their  servants  in  attendance  were  China- 
men, who  looked  very  much  at  home  in  these  religious  premises.  The  poor  who 
had  no  rugs,  either  spread  an  old  handkerchief,  or  kneeled  on  the  cold  floor. 

Many,  indeed  most  of  the  streets  in  Havana,  are  so  narrow,  that  in  those  devoted 
to  shopping  an  awning  is  spread  (overhead)  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Vehicles, 
by  law,  all  go  one  way ;  so  that  you  have  to  go  roundabout  to  get  into  the  cor- 
rent.  The  shops  are  extremely  shallow ;  the  goods  are  brought  out  to  the  female 
shoppers,  who  sit  in  their  volantes  to  make  bargains.  The  only  shops  that  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  our  own,  were  the  silversmiths,  who  carry  on,  apparently, 
a  thriving  trade,  and  make  a  good  display  of  their  wares.  The  apothecary  is 
perhaps  the  next  approach  to  our  mode,  but  his  medicines  are  kept  in  vessels  and 
gallipots  of  novel  construction.  You  never  could  find  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  with- 
out minute  directions,  as  nobody  (not  even  the  bankers  or  merchants)  ever  pnts 
up  a  sign  of  any  kind ;  you  must  find  them  by  some  other  process*  The  shop- 
keepers likewise  conceal  their  names,  but  adopt  a  sign,  either  poetical  or  fanciful ; 
one  is  La  Bomba,  El  Sol,  La  Yergen,  La  Grand  Signora,  California,  the  Oranges,  &c. 

Everybody  has  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  curious  custom  of  keeping  the  volante 
in  the  entry,  but  no  one  who  first  encounters  the  carriage  in  that  position,  can  do 
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SO  without  an  inTolontaiy  surprise.  The  first  day  we  dined  out,  the  entry  com 
manicated  with  the  dining-room,  and  there  was  bnt  jnst  space  enough  for  the 
Chinese  waiters  to  pass  between  the  back  of  the  chair  and  the  wheel  of  the  bedizened 
coach,  which,  we  vheard  afterwards,  had  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  real  silver 
for  its  mountings. 

One  of  the  novel  sights  to  a  stranger,  is  the  mode  of  supplying  corn-stalks 
for  horse  feed  firom  the  rural  districts  to  the  town  consumers.  Hay,  unless 
imported,  is  out  of  the  question ;  corn-stalks  are  substituted,  and  these  are  sup- 
plied daily,  in  a  firesh  state,  brought  on  the  backs  and  sides  of  small  horses, 
with  the  samtf  regularity  as  mtik  is  distributed  in  our  cities.  All  the  approach^ 
to  Havana  as  well  as  all  its  streets  exhibit  strings  of  horses  in  single  file,  those 
in  the  rear  tied  to  the  tails  of  those  in  advance,  and  all  of  them  literally  thatched 
over  with  green  stalks,  nothing  being  visible  but  the  muzzled  head  and  the 
small  feet  The  arrieroi  come  in  from  a  distance  of  six,  and  even  ten  miles,  and 
proceed  to  serve  their  customers,  dropping  a  half-dollar  bundle  at  successive 
houses,  for  the  day's  supply.  The  poor  little  horses  carry  enormous  weights 
in  this  way,  and  look,  on  a  larger  scale,  like  the  insects  which  pack  themselves 
away  in  green  leaves  for  winter  quartera.  As  they  stand  patiently  to  be  gradually 
unloaded,  it  is  amusing  to  see  their  quiet  but  vain  attempts  to  snap  at  a  branch 
of  the  com,  with  an  expression  which  plainly  says :  "  I  want  it  badly,  but  know 
I  can't  get  it  I"  These  arrieras  come  to  town  in  the  same  style,  with  loads  of 
various  produce,  the  horses  always  in  this  single  file,  just  as  they  came  in  the  days 
of  Don  Quixote,  and  with  most  awkward  baskets  and  panniers  swung  on  the 
horses'  or  mules'  backs.  Everything  seemed  to  go  in  a  pannier ;  a  keg  of  mo- 
lasses or  a  demijohn,  is  pushed  into  a  pannier,  and  is  carried  in  or  out  of  town  in 
this  most  awkward  way..  The  Palm  leaves  are  worked  into  the  sides  and  tops  of 
wagons,  when  these  are  employed  for  heavy  goods  like  sugar  hogsheads,  and  the 
whole  arrangements  seem  to  speak  of  the  middle  ages.  The  horse  requires  a  daily 
bath  in  such  a  warm  climate,  and  they  are  fiutened  heads  to  tails,  and  swim  about 
in  shallow  parts  of  the  bay,  in  a  circle ;  happy  the  litUe  Spanish  boy  when  he  can 
throw  himself  on  one  of  their  backs,  and  get  a  ride  and  a  swim  at  the  same  time. 

We  were  sitting  one  evening  with  a  Spanish  gentleman,  in  Havana,  in  a  well- 
lighted  room,  paved  with  marble  tiles,  when  a  scorpion  ran  across  the  floor  very 
near  us ;  a  little  boy  put  his  shoe  upon  it,  and  crushed  it  at  once.  The  circum- 
stance was  pronounced  very  unusual,  and  led  to  the  assertion  of  several  natives, 
that  the  Cuban  scorpion  is,  to  most,  harmless ;  its  sting  inflicts  about  as  much 
iigury,  and  of  the  same  duration,  as  the  sting  of  a  bee.  Both,  however,  affect 
different  persons  differently ;  some  more,  and  some  less,  but  neither  are  dangerous. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Royal  Tacon  Pas6o,  and  as  this  drive  and  the  Cathedral 
furnish  illustrations*  for  our  present  number,  we  may  say  of  it  that  in  its  original 
outlines  it  has  great  merit.  The  view  represents  the  beginning  Jnst  outside  the 
walls,  where  the  arch  in  the  wall  opens  an  entrance  to  this  rural  drive.  It  is  well 
planted,  and  is  statued  with  Carlos  and  Christinas  in  marble;  but  these  royal 
effigies  and  other  emblematical  devices  are  mounted  on  stuccoed  columns  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation.  The  fountains  represented  seemed  to  be  in  decay,  and  were  never 
played,  water  being  scarce.  Altogether  it  presents  a  truly  Spanish  scene — a 
combination  of  civilization  and  pretension,  surrounded  with  meanness  and  con- 
stant evidences  of  semi-barbaric  neglect 

♦  For  seyeral  of  our  preyions  iUuatrations  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  able  pencil  of 
our  friend  Ledjard  Lincklaen,  Esq.,  of  Cazenovia,  New  York,  who  preceded  nfl  hj  a  few  weeks 
In  the  becember  number  these  aketohee  of  Cuba  will  be  concluded,  and  a  few  remaiks 
Southern  States  wiU  be  commenced  in  our  next  yolume. 
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ORNAMENTAL   IRON  WORK. 

Iron  ornamental  work  conUnaally  increases  m 
▼ariety  and  importance,  and  nsnrps  the  place  of 
other  materials.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  iron 
bedsteads  were  introduced,  and  now  we  hare  all 
kinds  of  chairs,  settees,  vases,  lamps,  summer- 
hoases,  &c. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  lamp,  qaite  perfect  in  its 
form  and  ri?alling  the  beantifal  castings  in  Berlin. 
We  obtained  this  pattern  and  Fig.  2  from  Mr. 
Robert  Wood,  of  Ridge  Avenne,  Philadelphia, 
celebrated  the  Union  over  for  his  iron  railings  and 
ornamental  castings. 

Fig.  3  is  also  made  of  iron,  and  when  these 
are  bronzed  they  are  beantifal  household  furnish- 
ings. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  stand  for  flowers,  to  be 
placed  on  a  piazza,  in  a  hall  of  entrance,  or  draw- 
ing-room, and  should  be  either  highly  painted  and 
varnished,  or,  what  would  be  preferable,  bronzed. 
The  cups  catch  and  retain  any  water  that  may  leak 
from  the  flower-pots. 
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Figs.  5  and  6  are  chairs,  much  used  in  the  open  air  and  for  cemetery  lots,  and 
the  benches,  Figs.  7  and  8,  are  similarly  employed. 


Fig.  7.  ^ 


mm 


Kg.  8. 

Iron  is  now  nsed  in  architecture,  ships,. and  rigging.  Wire  ropes  are  em- 
ployed in  many  mines.  At  equal  strengths,  a  wire  rope  is  lighter  by  one-third 
than  a  hemp  rope,  and  by  two-thirds  than  a  chain,  an  important  fact.  Then  we 
have  metallic  life-boats,  pontoons,  and  army-wagons ;  the  boats  now  made,  it  is 
said,  cannot  be  broken  or  overset,  let  them  be  used  ever  so  ronghly,  and  the  pon- 
toons are  models  of  lightness.  We  are  to  have,  they  say,  railroad!s  to  California, 
and  the  railway  to  India,  by  the  Euphrates  valley,  while  that  from  Honduras  to 
the  Pacific,  161  miles,  seems  a  fixed  fact,  so  that  the  demand  for  iron  will  be  un- 
limited. 

Glass  will  be  the  next  thing  generally  introduced,  and  for  new  purposes.  We 
have  seen  a  glass  mantle-piece,  and  glass  picture  and  looking-glass  frames;  there 
is  in  Philadelphia  a  street  pavement  of  glass,  cast  in  octagons,  which  has  been 
laid  down  for  many  years,  and  is  now  uninjured;  why  not  glass  tables,  &c.,  as 
well  as  crystal  palaces.     Moulding  glass  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OP  THE  LATE  FRANCOIS 

ANDRfi  MICHAUX. 

BT  EUAS  DtTRAND. 

[From  the  TnuuMotioiiB  of  the  Ameriean  Philosophical  Society,  Volume  XL  p.  zvli.    Read 

December  5, 1856.] 

Francois  Andre  Michaux,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  belonged  essentially  to 
that  class  of  scientific  explorers  who,  by  their  devotion.to  science  and  their  energy 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind,  may  justly  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  bene- 
factors of  their  race. 

When  we  consider  the  noble  spirit  with  which  snch  men  enter  upon  their  ha* 
zardons  enterprises — ^when  we  witness  the  fortitude  with  which  they  encounter  the 
fatigues  and  inconveniences  of  their  distant  voyages  in  regions  as  yet  unexplored — 
we  cannot  withhold  from  them  the  expression  of  our  admiration.  It  is  not  a  spirit 
of  egotism  that  moves  them  onwards;  it  is  not  for  their  personal  gratification,  nor 
with  the  view  of  enriching  themselves  by  their  discoveries,  that  they  desert  their 
family  hearth  and  separate  themselves  from  the  fatherland.  Their  object  is  disin- 
terested, and  of  the  noblest  character.  They  labor  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyments  of  their  fellow-beings. 

To  what  toils,  to  what  privations  and  dangers,  must  they  not  necessarily  expose 
themselves  in  order  to  attain  the  object  they  have  in  view?  Behold  them  wending 
their  way  through  inextricable  forests ;  through  pestilential  marshes ;  over  grounds 
untrodden  by  the  human  foot — struggling  and  panting  under  the  rays  of  a  torrid 
sun,  or  shivering  under  heavy  showers  of  rain — now  clambering  over  steep  rocks, 
and  next  descending  into  deep  precipices,  constantly  exposed  to  dangers  of  every 
description. 

To  men  of  this  class  we  already  owe  manv  of  those  succulent  vegetables  which 
cover  our  tables ;  those  delicious  firuits  which  enrich  our  gardens  and  orchards ; 
those  fine  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  which  grow  by  the  side  of  our  native 
trees,  ornament  our  parterres  and  pleasure-grounds,  or  are  cultivated  in  our  green- 
houses. The  peach,  the  apricot,  the  cherry,  the  almond,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  our  most  valuable  garden  vegetables,  were  obtained  from  Asia,  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race ;  the  walnut  came  from  the  Black  Sea ;  the  pear,  the  apple,  the 
chestnut,  from  the  forests  of  Euro{to ;  the  orange  from  India ;  the  sugar  cane  from 
China ;  the  maize  and  potato  from  South  America,  &c.  And,  ere  long,  through 
the  persevering  exertions  of  Fran9ois  Michaux,  Europeans  will  enjoy,  in  their  own 
fields,  the  refreshing  shades  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  trees  of  our  native  forests; 
of  those,  especially,  which  are  employed  in  civil  and  naval  constructions,  or  in 
cabinet  work.  As  Americans,  we  are  ourselves  under  peculiar  obligations  to  him 
for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  our  forest-trees,  and  for  the  good  advice  which  his 
experience  has  enabled  him  to  give  us  on  points  of  national  economy  connected 
with  arboriculture. 

Fran9oi8  Andr6  Michaux  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  August,  1770,  at  Satory,  a 
royal  domain  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Versailles,  which,  for  several  generations, 
had  been  intrusted  by  the  Crown  to  the  administration  and  management  of  his 
ancestors.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Andr^  Michaux,*  who,  with  Catesby,  Clayton, 
Bartram,  Kalm,  and  Walter,  wa^  one  of  the  pioneers  of  botanical  explorations  in 
the  North  American  regions.    His  mother,  Cecile  Claye,  was  a  daughter  of  a  rich 

*  See  Horticaltmif  t,  page  353^  ante. 
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farmer  of  Beaace.     She  died  eleven  months  after  her  marriage,  leayiog  behind 
her  a  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Fran9ois  Andr^  Michaax,  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect 
mach  information.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  brought  np  on  the  farm  of  Satory, 
in  the  practical  school  of  his  father  and  of  one  of  his  nncles,  upon  whom  devolred, 
after  the  departure  of  the  former,  the  sole  management  of  this  extensire  rojal 
estate.  It  may  be  inferred,  also,  from  his  writings  and  instmctive  conTersation, 
that  his  collegiate  education  had  not  been  neglected. 

His  father,  whose  history  is  inseparably  linked  with  that  of  his  son,  had  deyoted 
all  his  life  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  sciences ;  his  main  ambition  had 
been  to  effect  something  that  might  redound  to  the  advantage  of  his  native  country, 
and,  with  this  view,  he  had  early  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture,  the  advance- 
ment of  which,  he  had  soon  perceived,  could  not  be  more  securely  attained  than 
by  enriching  its  domain  with  such  products  of  foreign  climes  as  were  unknown 
to  his  own  country,  and  susceptible  of  acclimation.  In  order  to  accomplish  his 
object,  he  determined  to  visit  new  regions,  possessing  climates  similar  to  that  of 
France,  and  to  bring  back  thence  such  of  their  productions  as  might  prove  of 
advantage  to  his  irntive  land. 

To  effect  that  purpose,  he  prepared  himself  by  a  proper  course  of  studies,  and 
by  devoting  his  particular  attention  to  the  science  of  botany,  under  the  great 
Bernard  de  Jussieu.  He  first  visited  England;  he  next  made  several  explorations 
in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  in  the  Pyrenees ;  then  in  Spain ;  and  em- 
barked afterwards  for  Persia,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  French  consal  at 
Ispahan,  but,  in  reality,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exploring  that  country,  then  almost 
unknown  to  scientific  men.  From  1782  to  1785  he  surveyed  the  whole  of  the 
Persian  provinces  between  the  river  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  returned  to 
France  with  an  extensive  collection  of  specimens  and  a  large  quantity  of  seeds  of 
every  kind. 

During  the  absence  of  the  elder  Michaux,  the  French  government  had  been 
agitating  the  important  question  of  introducing  into  the  forests  of  France  snch 
exotic  trees  as  would  be  calculated  to  increase  the  national  resources,  with  respect 
to  naval  constructions.  The  information  which  had  been  received  from  the  United 
States,  in  this  regard,  had  been  exceedingly  encouraging;  and  Michaux,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Asia,  was  chosen  for  that  particular  errand,  with  instructions 
to  procure  for  the  royal  nurseries  all  the  young  trees,  shrubs,  and  seeds  he  could 
possibly  send.  In  cousequence,  he  made  all  proper  preparations,  and  embarked 
at  L'Orient  on  the  25th  of  August,  1785,  taking  with  him  his  son,  then  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  journeyman  gardener  of  the  name  of  Paul  Saulnier,  of  whom  I 
shall  speak  hereafter.    They  landed  at  New  York  on  the  first  of  October  following. 

At  this  remote  period  of  time,  I  am  altogether  without  record  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  young  Michaux  immediately  after  his  landing  on  our  shores.  The  only 
source  where  I  expected,  naturally,  to  obtain  information,  was  the  manuscript 
journal  in  which  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  registering  the  daily  incidents  of 
his  eventful  life,  and  which  had  been  deposited  by  his  son  in  the  library  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  Unfortunately,  this  journal  has  become  incom- 
plete through  the  absence  of  three  of  its  fasciculi,  containing  the  years  1785, 1786, 
and  1790,  which  were  lost  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  elder  Michaux  on  the  coast  of 
Holland.  In  the  fasciculus  of  1787,  young  Michaux's  name  appears  for  the  first 
time  on  the  date  of  May  6,  as  accompanying  his  father  in  his  exploration  to  the. 
sources  of  the  Keovee  River.  In  the  next  spring  he  is  seen  again  with  him,  jour- 
neying into  the  interior  of  Florida.  He  is  afterwards  mentioned  several  times  as 
being  retained  at  the  Charieston  Nutsery,  either  on  account  of  ill  health,  or 
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intrnsted  with  the  management  of  tibe  plantation,  daring  the  jonrneyB  of  hia  in- 
defatigable and  ever  moving  father. 

tn  the  farther  perasal  oi  the  mannscript,  I  learn,  at  the  date  of  the  20th  of 
September,  1789,  that  his  son,  walking  along  the  road,  was  hit  by  a  man  shooting 
at  partridges,  and  that  a  grain  of  shot  had  penetrated  his  left  eye,  below  the  papil. 
From  that  date  to  December  following,  he  occasionally  speaks  of  the  state  of  his 
son,  of  the  treatment  applied  to  his  case,  and,  especially,  of  the  great  despondency 
of  mind  which  the  patient  had  fallen  into,  from  the  ^prehension  of  losing  his  eye. 
Bat  here,  again,  we  arrive  at  the  third  lost  fascicnlns,  and  I  cannot  ascertain  the 
final  resalt  of  the  accident,  nor  at  what  time,  precisely,  yoang  Michaox  retarned 
to  France. 

His  retam  mast  have  taken  place  in  the  first  three  months  of  1790,  for  in  the 
manascript  of  the  following  year,  on  the  17th  of  Janaary,  the  elder  Michaux 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  son,  dated  Paris,  April,  1790,  but 
nothing  more  is  said  aboat  the  woanded  eye.  To  that  accident  may  be  attributed 
the  partial  deprivation  of  sight  With  which  Michaaz  was  afflicted. 

Young  Michanx  reached  his  country  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lution,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  warmly  sympathized  with  the  republican  party. 
Sach  a  course  was  not,  perhaps,  expected  f^om  one  who  had  been  brought  up  on 
a  royal  domain,  and  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  indebted  to  royal  munificence.  But 
his  exalted  patriotism,  his  ambition  to  serve  his  country,  his  frank  and  bold  temper, 
his  love  of  liberty  imbibed  in  this  free  and  happy  land — all  these  together  must 
have  raised  his  spirits  to  a  high  pilch ;  but  what  must  have  been  the  vexation  he 
experienced  when,  on  his  return,  he  scarcely  found  a  few  remnants  of  the  several 
hundred  thousand  young  trees  which  his  father  and  himself  had  reared  in  their 
American  nurseries,  and  sent  home  for  the  particular  benefit  of  his  country.  One* 
half  had  been  given  away  by  the  queen  to  her  imperial  father  of  Austria;  the  rest 
had  been  squandered  among  the  minions  of  the  court,  to  embellish  their  grounds, 
or  shamefully  neglected  in  the  royal  nurseries  of  Bambouillet. 

In  the  mean  time  the  elder  Michaux  was  continuing  his  explorations  in  North 
America.  He  travelled  in  all  directions,  over  more  than  three  thousand  miles, 
during  the  eleven  years  which  he  spent  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  While  thus 
actively  engaged,  l^e  political  storm  raging  in  his  country  had  Brought  on  immense 
changes  in  his  situation.  France,  mined  by  royal  profligacy,  invited  by  famine, 
deluged  with  the  blood  of  her  best  citizens,  convulsed  by  civil  war,  and  fighting 
single-handed  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  could  no  longer  a£ford  to  pay  her  natu- 
ralists abroad.  Michaux  was  forgotten,  and  ceased  gradually  to  receive  his  salary. 
After  having  borrowed  money  on  his  own  account,  after  having  sacrificed  a  portion 
of  his  own  and  of  his  son's  fortune,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  returning 
to  his  country.  Unfortunately,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and, 
after  having  lost  the  best  part  of  his  immense  collections,  he  arrived  in  Paris  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1796,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years  and  four  months. 

On  his  arrival  in  his  native  land,  the  elder  Michaux  occupied  his  time  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vegetable  treasures  which  he  had  forwarded  from  the  United 
States,  and  in  arranging  his  materials  for  the  History  of  the  North  American  Oaks, 
and  for  his  Flora  Boreali  Americana.  In  these  various  labors  he  was  assisted  by 
his  son,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  was  studying  medicine  under  the  celebrated  Cor- 
visart,  and  attending  the  clinical  lectures  of  D^sault,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Hotel 
Dien,  with  the  view  of  returning  to  the  United  ^States  and  devoting  himself  to  the 
practice  of  medicine ;  but  such  was  not  his  destiny. 

Neither  the  retired  habits  of  a  studentv  nor  the  easy  and  monotonous  life  of 
Parisian  abode,  suited  temperaments  like  those  of  the  two  Michaux.     Such 
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needed  actirity,  and  change  of  scene,  with  its  toils  and  perils.  Both  were  ftni- 
mated  with  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise— with  the  same  conviction  that  tbeir 
efforts,  employed  in  other  directions,  could  afford  more  benefit  to  their  country ; 
hence  they  were  endeayoring,  through  the  influence  of  their  numerous  friends,  to 
infuse  their  riews  and  projects  into  the  minds  of  their  fellow-members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Society  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  ministers  of  Ni^oleon,'then  First  Consol 
of  the  French  repnblic. 

In  this  they  both  finally  succeeded.  The  elder  Mlchaux  accepted  a  commission 
of  naturalist  in  the  scien^fic  expedition  led  by  Captain  Baudin,  and  bound  to  the 
Australian  seas,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  if  he  desired  so  to  do.  Disgusted  with  Baudin's  haughty  man- 
ners and  want  of  courtesy  to  the  scientific  corps,  Andr6  Michaux  abandoned  the 
expedition  at  Mauritius,  wh^re  he  remained  six  months,  and  thence  started  for  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  which,  he  thought,  wonld  afford  him  better  opportunities  of 
advancing  the  science  of  botany,  and  making  himself  more  useful  to  his  country. 

Aftel:  sundry  explorations  along  the  coast,  he'  established  a  botanical  garden  at 
Tametave,  in  which  he  planted  >aH  the  trees  and  plants  which  might  be  objects  of 
usefulness  or  curiosity.  The  climate,  unfortunately,  was  exceedingly  unhealthy, 
and,  trusting  too  much  to  his  good  constitution  and  habits  of  exposure,  he  neglected 
the  proper  precautions,  was  taken  sick  with  fever,  and  died  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1803. 

Fran9ois  Andre  Michaux,  on  his  own  account,  had  not  remained  inactive. 
Aroused  by  the  example  of  his  parent,  and  now  fully  arrived  at  manhood,  he 
could  not  look  back  to  the  unfinished  work  of  his  father  in  the  United  States 
without  becoming  alive  to  the  most  ardent  desire  to  achieve  the  object  which  they 
had  both  in  view.  Conversant  with  several  States  of  the  Union,  confident  in  his 
own  experience  and  abilities  further  to  serve  his  country,  he  was,  on  his  side, 
earnestly  soliciting  a  commission  to  the  United  States. 

This  opportunity  was  at  last  aQ'orded  to  him  through  the  celebrated  De  Chaptal, 
then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Who,  feeling  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  nurse- 
ries of  New  Jersey  and  Charleston  since  the  departure  of  the  elder  Michaux,  and 
thinking  more  benefit  would  accrue  from  the  appointment  of  native  correspondents 
in  the  principal  seaports  of  the  Union,  consulted  Fran9ois  A.  Michaux  in  the 
matter^  and  appointed  him  to  effect  those  objects.  He  gave  him  instructions,  at 
the  same  time,  to  sell  the  properties  when  he  had  forwarded  home  all  the  trees  and 
shrubs  temaining  in  the  two  French  nurseries  above  mentioned. 

Michaux,  highly  gratified,  set  out  immediately  for  Bordeaux,  at  which  port  he 
embarked  for  Charleston,  with  the  same  captain  and  on  the  same  vessel  that  had 
brought  him  home  thence,  some  ten  years  previous.  After  a  short  and  pleasant 
passage,  he  landed  at  his  place  of  destination  on  the  9th  of  October,  1801.  He 
occupied  himself  almost  immediately,  and  during  the  following  winter,  in  sending 
to  France  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  nursery;  and* this  part  of  his  instructions 
being  fulfilled,  he  embarked  for  New  York  on  the  same  errand. 

As  soon  as  the  season  became  favorable,  he  began  his  herborizations  in  New 
Jersey  and  along  the  banks  of  the  North  River.  In  these  explorations  he  dis- 
covered several  new  species  of  oaks  and  hickories,  the  acorns  and  nuts  of  which 
he  sent  to  France  in  abundance.  He  had  also  the  opportunity  of  determining 
with  more  accuracy  the  botanical  characters  of  the  black  oak  ( Quereu$  tinctoria), 
one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  American  forests,  and  also  one  of  the  most  valuable 
for  the  quality  of  its  wood,  as  well  as  for  its  dyeing  properties. 

He  next  visited  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted 
some  of  her  most  celebrated  men,  among  whom  he  mentions  the  Bev.  Dr 
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Collin,  Dr.  Benj.  8.  Barton,  Messrs.  Yaaghan,  Peale,  Wm.  Bartram,  Ac.  He 
Tisited  with  great  satisfaction  the  botanical  garden  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and 
the  magnificent  greenhouses  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hamilton,  which  contained  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  exotics,  principally  New  Holland  plants.  His  attention  was  more  particu- 
larly attracted  by  the  latter  gentleman's  romantic  grounds,  called  The  Woodlands, 
wholly  planted  with  erery  American  tree  and  shrub  that  conld  withstand  the  se- 
Terity  of  a  Philadelphia  winter,  finding  he  bad  a  few  months  to  dispose  of,  he 
took  advantage  of  this  eiroamatance  to  vint  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
about  which  he  had  so  freqaently  heard  his  father  apeak  in  the  motft  enthusiastic 
terms. 

He  set  oat  from  Philadelphia  on  the  S7th  of  June,  1802 ;  passed  through  Lan- 
caster,  Columbia,  York,  Carlisle,  and  Shippensburg ;  then  crossing  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  he  reached  Pittsburg  in  ten  days,  traTelling  alternately  in  stage,  on 
horseback,  or  on  foot.  He  left  Pittsburg  on  tiia  14th  of  July,  on  foot,  for  Wheel- 
ing, and  there  purchased  a  canoe  to  descend  the  Ohio  Rirer,  in  company  with  an 
American  officer  of  the  name  of  Craff.  In  three  days  they  reached  Marietta,  and 
on  the  tenth  day  they  landed  at  Limestone,  now  MaysviUe.  From  that  place  he 
travelled  alone  to  Lexington,  which  he  left  on  the  10th  of  August  for  Nashville. 

Michaux  remained  in  Nashvilk  four  weeks,  which  were  employed  principally  in 
botanizing  around  the  town  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  Hlver.  On 
the  5th  of  September  he  set  out  on  his  journey  back  to  Charleston,  by  way  of  Fort 
Blunt,  West  Pointy  and  KnoxTille,  which  latter  place  he  reached  on  the  17th,  after 
stopping  several  days  at  the  Falls  of  Roaring  River,  to  explore  the  beautifu}  coun^ 
try  around.  From  Enoxville  he  travelled  to  GhreenvUle,  and  thence  to  Jones- 
borough,  the  last  town  of  Tennessee.  On  the  21st  he  began  crossing  the  high 
ridge  which  divides  the  State  of  Tennessee  from  North  Carolina,  and,  after  two 
days  of  the  most  toilsome  journey  through  the  mountains,  he  reached  the  farm  of 
old  Davenport,  who  had  been  formerly  his  father's  guide  in  that  rugged  region.  < 
There  he  remained  a  week,  for  the  double  purpose  of  resting  and  conversing  with 
him  about  his  father,  who,  shortly  after,  on  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Madagascar, 
died  a  victim  to  the  climate  and  to  his  zeal  for  the  progress  of  science.  Michaux 
reached  Charleston  on  the  18th  of  October. 

Such  was  Franfois  Andr^  Michaux's  exploring  journey  to  the  western  States, 
of  which  he  published  a  very  detailed  account,  two  years  afterwards,  in  a  work 
entitled  **  Voyage  d  P Quest  das  MonU  AlUghtmy,  4^.  ^c."  During  this  journey 
he  did  not  merely  devote  his  attention  to  botanical  pursuits,  but,  with  his  usual 
habits  of  observation  and  extraordinary  sagacity  of  mind,  he  diligently  inquired 
into  the  state  and  modes  of  agriculture,  the  nature  of  the  different  soils,  their 
partienlar  vegetable  productions,  and  the  commercial  relations  existing  between 
those  remote  regions  and  the  Atlantic  cities.  He  always  felt  pleasure  in  relating 
the  episodes  of  this  long  and  toilsome  journey  through  regions  then  but  thinly 
settled,  and  still  the  abode  of  the  roving  Indian  tribes. 

He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  and  in  terms  of  unres^ved  gratitude  of  attentions  of 
which  he  was  the  object:  his  name  was  a  passport  which  insured  to  him  a  most 
hearty  welcome,  and  every  assistance  £rom  those  who  had  known  his  father,  and 
had  received  from  him  seeds  for  planting  or  instructions  in  farming.  To  the  new 
settlers  he  was  always  provided  with  letters  of  introduction,  which  procured  him 
the  same  good  reception. 

[10  BS  COVOLnDBD  VWn  KOITB.] 
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HOW   PLANTS   GROW. 

BT  PROFESSOR  AQA  GRAT,  CAMBRIBQE,  MASS. 

[Wb  have  already  giren  the  highest  commendation  in  onr  power  to  Professor 
Asa  Oray's  most  Inminons  rudimentary  work  on  botany,  jast  issued  by  Ivison  A 
Phinney,  New  York,  the  title  of  which  is  Fint  Lusom  in  Botany  and  Veg^iahle 
Phyiiology ;  bnt  being  anxious  to  enlist  in  its  fSrVor  the  whole  of  our  readers,  and 
through  their  influence  to  endeavor  to  hare  it  introduced  into  schools  and  coU 
leges,  we  applied  to  the  author  for  permission  to  copy  one  of  the  chapters.  For 
that  purpose  we  selected  the  Twenty-Second  Lesson  ("  How  Plants  Orow"),  and 
present  the  necessary  cuts  to  illustrate  this  interesting  topic,  the  theory  of  which 
is  so  lately  adopted  by  the  scientific  world  as  to  be  taught  only  in  books  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.] 

''  380.  A  plant  grows  from  the  seed,  and  from  a  tiny  embryo  like  that  of  the  Maple 
(Fig.  1),  becomes  perhaps  a  large  tree,  producing  eyeiy  yes*  a  crop  of  seeds,  to 
grow  in  their  turn  in  the  same  way.  fiut  how  does  the  plant 
grow  ?  A  little  seedling,  weighing  only  two  or  three  grains, 
often  doubles  its  weight  eyery  week  of  its  early  growth,  and 
in  time  may  develop  into  a  huge  bulk,  of  many  tons'  weight 
of  vegetable  matter.  How  is  this  done  ?  What  is  vege- 
table matter  ?  Where  did  it  all  come  from  ?  .  And  by  what 
means  is  it  increased  and  accumulated  in  plants?  Such 
questions  as  these  will  now  naturally  arise  in  any  inquiring 
mind ;  and  we  must  try  to  answer  them. 

''381.  Growth  is  theincrease  of  a  liviny  thing  in  size  and 
substance.  It  appears  so  natural  to  us  that  plants  and  ani- 
mals should  grow,  that  people  rarely  think  of  it  as  requiring 
any  explanation.  They  say  that  a  thing  is  so  because  it 
grew  so.  Still,  we  wish  to  know  how  the  growth  takes 
place. 
"  882.  Now,  in  the  foregoing  Lessons,  we  explained  the  whole  structure  of  the 
plant,  with  all  its  organs,  by  beginning  with  the  seedling  plantlet,  and  following  it 
onward  in  its  development  through  the  whole  course  of  vegetation.  So,  in  attempt^ 
ing  to  learn  how  this  growth  took  place,  it  will  be  best  to  adopt  the  same  plfui, 
and  to  commence  with  the  commencement — ^that  is,  with  the  first  formation  of  a 
plant.  This  may  seem  not  so  easy,  because  we  have  to  begin  with  parts  too  small 
to  be  seen  without  a  good  microscope,  and  requiring  much  skill  to  dissect  and  ex- 
hibit. But  it  is  by  no  means  tdifficult  to  describe  them  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  figures,  we  may  hope  to  make  the  whole  matter  clear. 

"383.  The  embryo  in  the  ripe  seed,  is  already  a  plant  in  miniature,  as  we  have 
learned  in  the  Second,  Third,  and  Twenty-First  Lessons.  It  is  already  provided 
with  stem  and  leaves.  To  learn  how  the  plant  began,  therefore,  we  must  go  back 
to  an  earlier  period  still ;  namely,  to  the  formation  and 

**  384.  Growth  or  thb  Embbto  itsklf.  For  this  purpose,  we  examine  the 
ovule  in  the  pistil  of  the  flower.  During,  or  soon  after  blossoming,  a  cavity  ap- 
pears in  the  kernel  or  nucleus  of  the  ovule,  lined  with  a  delicate  membrane,  aad 
so  forming  a  closed  sac,  named  the  embryo-sae.  In  this  sac  or  cavity,  at  its  npper 
end  (viz.  at  the  end  next  the  orifice  of  the  ovule),  appears  a  roundish  little  veside 
bladder-like  body,  perhaps  less  than  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  m  diameter, 
is  the  embryo,  or  rudimentary  new  plant,  at  its  very  beginning.    Bat  this 


Oermliuktinff  embryo  of  a 
maple. 
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vesicle  neTer  becomes  anytbing  more  tban  a  grain  of  soft  pulp,  unless  tbe  OTnle 
bas  been  acted  npon  by  tbe  pollen. 

"  886.  The  pollen  wbicb  falls  npon  tbe  stigma,  grows  tbere  in  a  pecnliar  way : 
its  delicate  inner  coat  extends  into  a  tnbe  (tbe  pollen-tnbe),  whicb  sinks  into  the 

loose  tissue  of  the  stigma 

Pig.  2. 


Pig.  3. 


Pig.  4. 


Pig.  5. 


Pig.  6. 


and  tbe  interior  of  tbe  style, 
something  as  tbe  root  of  a 
seedling  sinks  into  the  loose 
soil,  reaches  tho  cavity  of 
tbe  ovary,  and  at  lengtb 
penetrates  tbe  orifices  of  an 
ovnle.  Tbe  point  of  tbe 
pollen-tabe  reaches  tbe  sur- 
face of  tbe  embryo-sac,  and 
in  some  unexplained  way 
causes  a  particle  of  soft, 
pulpy,  or  mucilagitious  mat- 
ter (Fig.  2)  to  form  a  mem- 
branous coat,  and  to  expand 
into  a  vesicle,  which  is  the 
germ  of  tbe  embryo. 

'*  386.  This  vesicle  (shown 
detached  and  more  magnified 
in  Fig.  3)  is  a  specimen  of 
what  botanists  call  a  cell. 
Its  wall  of  very  delicate 
membrane  incloses  a  mucila- 


Fig.  7.     Pig.  8.     Pig.  9. 


Pig.  10. 


Fig.  2.— lUffoiflod  pistil  of  Baokwheat ;  the  orary  and  orale  divided  lengthwiae :  tome  poUea  on  the  stignuw, 
one  grain  dietinctlj  showing  its  tnbe,  which  penetrates  the  st^le,  reappears  in  the  eavlty  of  the  ovary,  enters 
the  month  of  the  ovnle  (o),  and  reaches  the  snrfaoe  of  the  embrro-eac  («),  near  the  embrjonal  reside  (v). 

Fig.  3. — ^Vesicle  or  first  cell  of  the  embrro,  with  a  portion  of  the  summit  of  the  embrfo-eao,  detached. 

Fig.  4. — Same,  more  advanced,  divided  Into  two  cells. 

Fig.  0.— Same,  a  little  farther  advanced,  consisting  of  three  cells. 

Fig.  6 — Sfme,  still  more  advanced,  consisting  of  a  little  mass  of  yonng  cells. 

Fig.  7.— Forming  embryo  of  Buckwheat,  moderately  magniiied,  showing  a  niok  at  the  end  where  the  cotyle- 
dons are  to  be. 

Fig.  8.— ^ame,  more  advanced  in  growth. 

Fig.  9.— Same,  still  farther  advanced. 

Fig.  10.— The  completed  embryo,  displayed  and  straightened  ont ;  the  same  as  shown  in  a  seetion  when  folded 
together. 

ginons  liquid,  in  which  there  are  often  some  minute  grains,  and  commonly  a  larger 
soft  mass  (called  its  nucleiu), 

'  387.  Growth  takes  place  by  this  vesicle  or  cell«  after  enlarging  to  a  certain 
size,  dividing  by  tbe  formation  of  a  cross  partition  into  two  such  cells,  cohering 
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together  (Fig.  4) ;  one  of  these  into  two  move  (Fig.  5) ;  and  these  repefttiog  the 
process  by  partitions  formed  in  both  directions  (Fig.  6} ;  forming  a  claster  or  mass 
of  cells,  essentially  like  the  first,  and  all  proceeding  from  it  After  increasing  in 
nnmber  for  some  time  in  this  way,  and  by  a  oontinoation  of  the  some  process,  the 
embryo  begins  to  shape  itself;  the  upper  end  forms  the  radicle  or  root-end,  while 
the  other  end  showB  a  notch  between  two  lobes  (Fig.  7) ;  these  lobes  become  the 
cotyledons  or  aeed^eayee,  and  the  embryo,  as  it  exists  in  the  seed,  is  at  length 
completed  (Fig.  10). 

''  388.  The  Qbowth  ov  the  Plantlet  when  it  springs  from  the  seed,  is  only  a 
continuation  of  the  same  process.     The  bladder-like  cells  of  which  the  embryo 

consists,  multiply  in  number  by  the  repeated 
diyislon  of  each  cell  into  two.  And  the  plants 
let  is  merely  the  aggregation  of  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  these  cells.  This  may  be  clearly 
ascertained  by  magnifying  any  part  of  a  young 
plantlet.  The  young  root,  being  more  trans- 
parent than  the  rest,  answers  the  purpose  best. 
Figs.  11  and  12  are  two  small  bits  of  the  sur- 
face highly  magnified,  showing  the  cells.  And 
if  we  make  a  thin  slice  through  the  young  root 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  and  view  it 
under  a  good  microscope  (Fig.  13),  we  may 
perceive  that  the  whole  interior  is  made  up  of 
just  such  cells.  It  is  essentially  the  same  in 
the  full-grown  herb  and  the  tree. 

''389.  So  the  plant  is  an  aggregation  of 
countless  millions  of  little  vesicles,  or  cells 
(Fig.  13),  as  they  are  called,  essentially  like 
Ma'pfe/ilSSStirwilirrrallhli^^^  the  ccll  it  bcgau  with  iu  the  formation  of  the 

Fig.  12.— A  BXDaii  portion,  more  magnified,     embryo  (Fig.  3) ;   aud  this  first  cell  is  the 

foundation  of  the  whole  structure,  or  the  an- 
cestor of  all  the  rest.    And  a  plant  is  a  kind  of  structure,  built  up  of  these  indi- 
vidual cells,  something  as 
Pig.  14. 


1 


Pig.  13. 


13.— One  eeli;  Uke  iboee  t>f  Ifif .  14,  detndied. 
_  M.— View  of  a  little  cellular  Uaaae  of  a  rootlet,  eat  croMwite  and 
lengthwiM. 


a  house  is  built  of  bricks 
— only  the  bricks  or  cells 
are  not  brought  to  the 
forming  plant,  but  are 
made  in  it  and  by  it ;  or, 
to  give  a  better  compari- 
son, the  plant  is  construct- 
ed much  as  a  honeycomb 
is  built  up  of  cells — only 
the  plant  constructs  itself, 
and  shapes  its  o^n  mate- 
rials into  fitting  forms. 

''3^0.  And  vegetable 
growth  consists  of  two 
things :  1st,  the  expansion 
of  each  cell  until  it  geU 
its  full  size  (which  is  cobk 
monly  not  more  thati  ^  jy 
of  an  inch  in  diameter) ; 


movr  p&itim  gbow. 


and  2d,  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  in  namber.  It  is  by  the  latter,  of  coarse, 
the  principal  increase  of  plants  in  bilk  takes  place." 

[We  trespass  on  the  next  Lesson,  to  make  the  illnstration  still  more  complete.] 

**  898%  Obixubab  Ti88UB.-^The  cells,  as  they  mnltiplj,  boild  up  the  tissues  or 
'  fabric  of  the  plant,  which  maj  be  likened  to  a  wail  or  an  edifice  bnilt  of  bricks, 
or,  still  better,  to  a  honeycomb  composed  of  ranges  of  cells  (Fig.  14). 

**  S94.  The  walls  of  the  cells  are  united  where  tbey  touch  each  otiier,  and  so 
the  partition  isippeai^  to  be  a  simple  membrane,  although  it  is  really  double ;  as 
may  be  shown  bj  boiling  the  tisdne  a  few  minvtes,  and  then  pulling  t^  parts 
aennder.  And  in  aofi  ^its  the  cells  separate  in  ripening,  although  they  were 
perfectly  nnited  into  a  tisane,  when  green,  like  that  of  Fig.  14. 

**  896.  In  that  figure,  the  ceils  fit  together  perfedlly,  leamig  no  intevvtiost,  ex- 
cept a  Tery  small  space  at  some  of  the  corners.  Dot  in  nu>Bt  leaTes,  the  cells  are 
loosdy  heaped  to^ 

gether,       leattng  Fig»  1&. 

spaces  or  passages 
of  all  sizes;  and 
in  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  aqnatio 
and  marsh  plants, 
in  particular,  the 
cells  are  built  up 
into  narrow  par- 
titions, which  form 
the  sides  of  large 
and  regular  canals 
or  passages  (aa 
shown  in  Fig.  15). 

These  passages  form  the  holes  ot  cavities  so  #OBtpiciiotts  on  cutting  aci^ts  any  of 
these  plants,  and  which  are  alwnyd  filled  with  atr.  They  may  be  likened  to  a  stack 
of  chimneys,  built  up  of  cells  in  ]riace  of  bricka." 

An  ordinmry  size  of  cell  is  from  ^^i^th  to  ^itth  of  an  inch ;  so  that  there  may 
generally  be  from  twenty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  milHons  of  coIIb  in 
the  compass  of  a  cnbic  inch !  Oret  twenty  thousand  miilioaa  ef  cells  must  be 
formed  in  a  day  in  t^e  flowet  atema  of  the  century  plant,  which  grow  at  the  rate 
of  a  foot  in  twenty-four  hoort,  aad  beciome  about  six  inches  in  dianeter. 

[Gould  anything  be  more  Itcid  or  intelligible  ?  And  what  is  singular,  it  is 
new.  Vegetable  anatomy  begto  with  Malpighi  and  Grew,  who  arrived  at  very 
good  views  of  structure,  better  than  their  successors  down  to  forty  years  ago,  or 
thereabouts.  But  aa  to  production  of  cells,  or  growth  by  the  cell,  our  preaent 
knowledge  was  opened  up  by  (Germans,  and  more  ia  owing  to  «ne  atiil  living,  and 
not  old  (viz :  Van  Mohl,  of  Tiibingen),  thaii  to  any  one  else.  He  b^an  to  pub- 
lish about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Only  within  the  laat  half-dozen  years,  however,  has  it  been  posaible  to  give  a 
simple  and  dear  account  like  the  above  of  regetable  growth,  aU  baaed  on  tho- 
roughly verified  iavestigations.  In  this  we  owe  most  to  Mohl,  Sehleiden  (and 
earlier,  to  Mirbel),  not  to  mention  a  host  of  rery  recent  vegetable  anatomists. 
In  England,  it  is  prinicipaily  Liddley  and  Henfpey  who  have  put  this  knowledge 
into  available  shf^e  for  Bnglish  readers ;  on  these  Dr.  Gray  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment, ia  the  clearness  and  brevity  with  which  he  declarea  the  new  tratha.— *Ed.] 


Vlg.  16.— Pttrt  «f  » tliw  menm  ike  tteni  «r  ttk*  Caais^^OttMoploB,  nKnifl^ 


BXTB08PE0T  OF  THS  IRUCT  SBABOUX  IN  BCAJ38A0HU8ETT8. 

BOUVARDIA   HOUTTBANA.* 

The  old  Boavardia  triphylla  is  a  well  known  favorite,  bnt  yet  not  near  as  com- 
mon as  it  deserves  to  foe.  Most  cnltivators  are  well  aware  of  its  beaatj  and  in- 
terest as  a  pot  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory ;  bnt  few  know  how  ex* 
cellently  it  thrives  in  the  open  air,  in  summer,  as  a  border  plant.  The  whole  tribe 
is  well  adapted  to  this  mode  of  cnlture,  from  B.  triphylla  to  B.  leianthe,  B.  longri* 
flora,  and  the  handsome  addition  we  now  afford  onr  readers  an  Olnstratidn  of,  B. 
Hontteana.  As  winter  blooming  plants  for  the  greenhouse,  there  are  few  things 
superior  to  the  different  kinds  of  Bonvardias,  and  they  are  all  of  the  easiest  pos- 
sible culture.  They  are  raised  f^om  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  but  much  more 
easily  and  rapidly  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  taken  off  in  February,  planted  in  sandj 
soil,  and  kept  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  moderate  hotbed.  The  present  variety  is  from 
the  princely  establishment  of  M.  Louis  Yan  Houtt6,  of  Ohent  (Belgium),  and 
will,  we  are  sure,  soon  become  common. 
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In  my  last,  dated  early  in  the  spring  months,  when  the  opening  season  existed 
more  in  hope  than  reality,  I  stated  the  &vorable  condition  in  which  our  fruit-trees 
had  passed  the  severe  freezing  term  of  winter.  Then,  our  hopes  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  all  delicious  fruits  were  high  ;  but  we  "  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth."  In  our  New  England  climate,  we  cannot  prescribe  the  bounds  to  the 
occurrence  of  wintry  winds  and  merciless  snow  storms  I  The  very  heavy  snow 
of  April  (the  heaviest  &11  of  the  season)  came  moist,  and  remained  upon  the  trees 
for  some  four  or  five  days ;  in  many  instances  it  broke  down  branches.  After 
this  snow  had  passed  away,  our  peaches  presented  a  very  different  appearance 
from  that  of  the  first  of  the  month ;  the  young  shoots  withered  as  though  a  fire 
had  passed  over  them ;  of  course  they  were  dead,  and  gave  us  no  fruit — not  even 
blossoms.  Many  of  the  trees  proved  so  nearly  dead  as  to  become  useless ;  others 
revived,  and  now  present  a  healthful  appearance  to  inspire  new  hopes,  perhaps 
to  wither  in  another  spring  storm.  Now,  the  query  is,  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  change  in  these  trees  ?  It  could  not  have  been  frost,  for  vegetation  had 
not  started,  and  the  temperature  was  scarcely  below  freezing.  Be  this  what  it 
may,  however,  one  thing  is  certain :  it  was  the  spring  killed  these  shoots,  and  not 
the  severity  of  winter. 

The  destiny  of  the  cherry  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  peach ;  many  trees 
died,  and  others  had  the  growth  of  last  season  destroyed.  In  both  cases,  the 
most  vigorous  growing  trees  suffered  most.  Do  we  not  sometimes  injure  onr 
trees  by  nursing  them  too  much,  and  thus  making  them  too  tender  ?  This  is  not 
likdy  to  he  the  case,  we  are  sure,  bnt  we  have  become  convinced  it  may  he  done. 
No  necessity,  however,  of  cautioning  the  mass  of  cultivators  on  tiiis  point ;  for 
there  are  yet  quite  too  many  who  manage  their  trees  with  the  same  degree  of 
roughness  as  though  harsh  usage  was  the  essential  to  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth. 

Onr  peaches,  then,  were  a  total  failure ;  cherries,  a  very  moderate  crop ;  apples 
(many  apple-trees  were  broken  down  by  tiie  same  sad,  untimely  snow  storm),  in 

*  See  Frontispiede. 


some  localities,  and  these  are  in  a  western  ezpeenre,  bore  well,  bnt,  as  a  general 
thing,  trees  are  sparsely  filled ;  pears  produce  the  best  of  any  of  the  fore-men- 
tioned crops,  and  show  their  power  of  enduring  a  seyere  winter ;  grape-yines  are 
well  loaded,  bat,  like  Indian  corn,  the  frait  needs  a  warm  turn  to  giye  them 
matnrity. 

Goo8eberfieM,'-^A  sloyenly  accident  has  shown  ns,  the  past  season,  how  to  ayoid 
the  mildew.  A  &yorite  seedling  bash,  which  gaye  as  a  fair-sised,  delicions  frait, 
had,  for  some  three  or  fonr  seasons,  like  its  transatlantic  ancestors,  been  sabjected 
to  mildew,  by  some  neglect^  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  conseqaence,  the 
tall  g^rass  entered  its  claim  to  the  soil  by  yirtne  of  squatter  soyereignty,  and  nsnrped 
not  only  the  soil,  bat  the  sanshine  I  Barly  in  August,  the  bosh  was  well  laden 
with  fine  fruit,  nntainted  by  its  former  enemy.  Now,  grass  around  a  gooseberry 
bush  is  a  yery  unpleasant,  sloyenly  object,  and  the  mildew  is  a  yezatious  evil ;  of 
the  two,  however,  we  prefer  the  grass  and  the  gooseberries. 

Since  we  are  upon  this  sQJbject,  we  cannot  but  say  a  commendatory  word  in 
fiiyor  of  the  **  Moantain  Seedling,"  a  variety  originated  by  the  United  Society  at 
New  Lebanon,  N.  IT.  We  have  for  several  years  had  it  ander  culture,  and,  in  our 
experience,  it  is  a  firm,  hardy  grower,  the  bush  attaining  a  large  size,  yery  healthy; 
an  autumnal  and  abundant  bearer,  and  the  fruit  (which  is  a  good-sized  fruit)  quite 
eatable,  good  for  cooking  and  preserves,  we  have  never  known  to  mildew.  For 
every  purpose,  it  is  far  superior  te  Houghton's  Seedling,  which,  with  as,  mildews 
as  badly  as  any  other  variety,  and  has  long  ago  been  excluded  from  the  garden. 

P.  S.*-Melons  and  tomatoes  have  been  an  entire  failure  here. 


GA.RDEN  VEGETABLES,  NO.    11 — ASPARAGUS. 

BY  WM.  OHORLTON. 

This  justly  esteemed  vegetable  has  been  in  use,  in  Europe,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  is  now  seen  in  our  own  markets  in  the  greatest  abundance.  In  some 
instances,  the  cultivation  is  well  understood ;  but  still,  there  is  need  of  improve- 
ment This  mnst  be  acknowledged  from  the  fact  of  the  stalks  having,  in  some 
instances,  been  grown  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  weighing  more  than  four  ounces 
each. 

Asparagus  is  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  this  plant ;  it  is  the  Asparagus  offici- 
nalis of  botanists,  and  has  now  become  so  much  at  home  on  this  Western  conti- 
nent as  to  be  fairly  claimed  as  indigenons.  Most  probably,  it  is  truly  aboriginal 
on  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia  and  Poland,  where  it  grows  so  abundantly 
(though  of  a  diminutive  size)  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  pMrt  of  the  food  of 
the  horses  and  oxen  in  those  regions.  It  is  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  sea-shores 
of  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  though  sparsely,  and  most  likely,  has  only 
become  naturalized  there  at  a  more  remote  period  than  with  us.  The  medictd 
properties  of  Asparagus  are  not  very  powerful ;  but  it  is  certainly  an  active 
diuretic,  and  of  great  service  in  obstructions  of  the  urinary  organs.  This  fact  is 
now  being  appli^  to  advantage  by  the  medical  profession,  and  a  substance  called 
Asparagens  extracted,  which  is  found  to  be  a  convenient  director  of  other  medi- 
cines. It  is  also  considered  to  be  antiscorbutic,  and,  no  donbt,  is  so  on  the  above- 
named  principle. 

There  is  no  plant  that  is  cultivated  as  a  kitchen  esculent  that  will  accept  of  more 
salt  without  injury  than  this,  which  fact  I  tested  somewhat  extremely,  some  years 
ago.  Wishing  to  destroy  two  worn-out  beds  that  had  been  in  bearing  some 
or  twelve  years,  and  had  become  worthless,  as  an  experiment,  I  covered  them 


half  an  ineh  tfakskt  in  ilie  Ml,  with  commoB  sdt^  expeeting  cert«w  deatti  ta  fcdlov, 
as  it  did  to  all  the  weeds ;  bat  not  to  t^e  Asparagfia ;  for  ikai  waa  so  mack  na- 
proTed  as  to  becoiae  the  beet  in  the  gardea,  aad  bo  remained  for  maaj  oeaBoi 
afterwards. 

Soil  and  SituaHan. — Althoogh  Asparagos  will  tbrire  in  anj  fertile  sofl  with  a 
free  ezpoaare  and  dry  under  brae,  it  prospers  best  in  a  saadj  loam  well  eniicfaed 
with  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  sea-wrack.    la  this  it  always  oetanis  the  i 
profit  with  greater  certainty,  and  is  of  mnch  better  ^ality. 

Propagation. — ^The  only  advisable  method  of  propagating  is  by  seed.  So  i 
as  the  soil  is  in  good  working  order  after  the  breaking-ap  of  frost,  prepare  aa  maeh 
surface  as  may  be  required,  by  digging  and  pulveiiuBg  thoroagkly  with  the  apade ; 
draw  drills  one  inch  deep,  and  twelve  inches  apart ;  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  one  lack 
distant,  and  cover  over.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  the  young  plants  will  begin  to 
appear  like  slender  threads.  Be  careful  to  remove  all  weeds,  while  yet  small, 
throughout  the  summer,  and  give  a  liberal  supply  of  water  during  dry  weather. 
No  further  care  is  needed  until  the  final  planting  oat.  With  regard  to  the  differ* 
ent  varieties,  it  is  contended  by  some  that  there  are  several,  end  some  seedsaMii 
sell  their  seed  aa  such.  True  enough  it  is,  that  there  have,  been  a  number  of  aorta, 
and  distinct,  too ;  but  we  may  very  much  doubt,  at  the  present  timei  if  more  thaa 
one  kind  is  ever  recognized  when  the  seed  is  being  gathered.  More  might  be 
obtained,  if  care  was  to  be  used,  for^  like  most  other  things,  this  is  liable  to* sport; 
and  if  the  seeds  of  any  individual  plant  that  showed  better  properties  than  the 
others  were  to  be  kept  separate,  there  would  be  a  probable  improvmnent  in  the 
progeny.  This,  continued  through  a  series  of  generations,  would  most  assuredly 
result  in  greater  excellence. 

Planting  and  Pr^paration.^-^As  this  is  a  crop  of  a  somewhat  permanent  charac- 
ter, it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  good  beginning,  as  such  will  be  cheapest  in 
the  end.  The  fall  is  the  best  time  to  commence  prepariug  the  compost.  Choose 
a  well  drained,  open  spot — sandy,  if  possible ;  convey  to  this  a  t)arrow-load  of 
rotted  barnyard  manure  or  tree  leaves,  to  every  two  square  yards,  and  the  same 
proportion  of  sea*weed,  if  to  be  bad ;  if  not,  use  a  peck  of  rock  salt  instead ; 
next,  open  a  trench  two  feet  deep  at  one  end  of  the  plot,  and  remove  the  soil  taken 
out  to  the  opposite  or  finishing  part ;  spread  at  the  bottom  a  layer  of  Uie  dung  or 
leaves  ;  over  this  put  three  inches  of  soil  from  the  next  intended  trench,  then  a 
layer  of  the  sea-weed  or  salt,  three  inches  more  earth,  again  a  covering  of  dung, 
and  BO  on  until  the  next  trench  is  excavated  two  feet  Goatinue  on  in  this  way 
until  the  whole  is  accomplished,  and,  in  working,  leave  the  material  as  rough  and 
open  as  possible ;  so  let  it  remain  for  the  winter.  When  the  ground  is  in  a  suit- 
able state  in  the  spring,  turn  over  the  whole  base  in  the  opposite  or  sideways 
direction ;  leave  it  two  weeks  in'this  state,  and  then  again  repeat  the  operation 
transversely.  At  this  time,  make  the  top  level ;  measure  off  the  plot  into  five-feet 
wide  parts ;  string  a  line  slong  each ;  mark  this  with  the  spade,  for  a  guide ;  re- 
move the  line,  and  throw  out  the  soil  (two  feet  wide,  and  some  four  inches  deep) 
on  to  the  beds,  leaving  them  in  a  convex  shape,  with  alley- ways  between*  We  are 
now  ready  for  preparing  to  plant.  Along  the  centre  of  the  convexity  string  the 
line  again ;  cut  a  trench  perpendicularly,  about  six  inches  deep ;  have  the  plants 
carefully  t^en  up,  with  tiie  roots  entire ;  place  each  one  foot  apart,  against  the 
side,  and  spread  out  the  rootlets  in  the  form  of  a  fan ;  press  the  soil  i^ainst  them, 
and  let  the  crown  be  fhlly  two  inches  below  the  surfoce.  On  both  sides  of  this 
row  plant  another  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches,  in  like  manner ;  level  and 
JH  finish  as  the  work  proceeds.  By  this  arrangement,  we  have  beds  five  feet  wide, 
A    containing  three  rows  of  plants,  eighteen  inches  asunder,  with  passages  two  feet   ^ 
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wide  between,  which  will  be  coirvefiieDt  when  gathering  the  erop.  When  ftll  is 
completed,  corer  over  two  inches  of  roMed  manure  as  a  mnlching.  With  regard 
to  the  area  of  groand  required  for  the  nse  of  a  itoiiy,  it  may  be  from  ten  feet 
wide  by  tfty  feet  long  to  twenty-ilve  feet  by  fifty;  bat  the  latter  is  enough  for  a 
very  large  supply,  and  the  former  will,  in  most  cases,  be  amply  safficlent.  Always 
accept  one  year  plants;  if  they  are  to  be  bad,  ibr  they  will  be  ready  for  nee  quite 
as  soon  as  those  which  are  older,  with  a  greater  certainty  of  snoeess.  These  pknts 
can  always  be  pnrchased  at  reasonaible  prices  from  the  nurserymen ;  so  that,  when 
there  is  not  a  home  supply,  the  deficiency  can  be  readily  made  up. 

After  OukivoHan, — Asparagus  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  will  bear  almost  any 
amount  of  frost  when  established ;  nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  cut  oft  the  withered 
tops  in  the  Ml,  ai^d  cover  over  a  mulching  of  some  'suitable  material,  to  keep  up 
the  fertility,  for  which  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  sprinkling  of  guano, 
and  a  thick  layer  of  sea-weed ;  but  when  this  cannot  be  got,  the  next  best  substi- 
tute is  a  dressing  of  salt  and  barnyard  manure  or  rotted  leaves.  The  young  shoots 
ought  not  to  be  eat  until  the  ^ird  year*  after  planting,  unless  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  luxuriance ;  but  after  this,  the  beds  will  continue  to  yield  in  abund- 
ance for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  a  good  beginning, 
and  the  after  yearly  dressings,  besides  which,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  cont4naal]y 
rising  sprouts  are  becoming  wei^  from  prolonged  gath^ng,  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued. No  exact  rule  can  be  tald  down  as  a  guide,  in  this  respect,  but  gene« 
rally,  it  may  be  extended  to  a  period  of  two  months ;  and  remember,  further,  that 
unless  all  the  sprouts  are  kept  cut  during  this  time,  the  roots  will  almost  discon- 
tinue to  produce  more;  consequently,  the  crop  will  be  much  reduced. 

Fordng. — There  is  no  vegetable  more  readily  forced  than  Asparagus,  and  there 
are  different  contrivances  for  accomplishing  the  object.  The  most  perfect  mode  is, 
to  have  one  or  more  beds  prepared  as  above,  in  a  line  with,  or  being  a  part  of,  the 
forcing  department  for  vegetables.  The  covering  for  this  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
low  double  or  single  span  house,  and  should  be  so  joined  together,  that  all  the  sashee 
can  be  removed  during  the  summer  season.  If  a  regular  succession  be  required  from 
New  Year  until  that  in  the  open  ground  is  r^ady,  it  will  be  necessaryi  in  the  North- 
em  States,  to  have  two  compartments.  In  the  earliest,  heat  may  be  applied  about 
the  1st  of  December,  and  in  t^e  second,  the  beginning  of  February.  Of  course 
it  is  understood  here  that  a  common  flue,  or  hotwater  pipes,  will  be  needfhl,  and  as 
none  but  those  having  large  establishments  will  adopt  such  a  plan,  it  is  expected 
that  a  proficient  designer  would  superintend  the  erection.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  the  house  figured  in  the  January  HorticuUurist  (art.  Cucumber),  would  be 
most  suitable.  Another  method  is  as  follows :  Excavate  a  space  six  feet  wide, 
two  feet  six  inches  deep,  and  as  long  as  may  be  desired ;  build  up  the  sides  with 
bricks  or  stone ;  erect  another  wall  (^'pigeon-hole"  fiE^bion)  three  ibet  away  from 
the  first,  so  as  to  leave  a  cavity  of  two  feet  six  inches  all  aronnd,  and  between  the 
two.  There  will  now  be  a  space  of  three  feet  wide  in  the  centre^  Fill  this  np 
with  (first)  six  inches  broken  bricks  or  loose  stones ;  orer  which,  cover  with  in- 
verted grass  turfs,  and  the  remaining  two  feet  with  suitable  material  Ibr  the  plants 
to  grow  in ;  plant  out  in  the  same  way  as  open  ground  culture.  In  two  or  three 
years,  the  plants  will  be  strong  enough  to  force ;  and  when  such  process  is  intended, 
place  over  the  bed  a  doable  span,  close-boarding  frame,  one  foot  high  on  the  sides ; 
fill  in  the  carity  above  mentioned  with  unfermented,  but  hot  stable  manure ;  bank 
this  Up  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  as  it  sinks  down,  add  more,  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  warmth.  When  the  winter  milds  off,  the  covering  may  be  removed,  and 
the  shoots  allowed  to  grow.  So  far,  I  have  only  spoken  of  permanent  construc- 
tion, without  regard  to  expense;  but  we  can  go  much  more  cheaply  to  work,  and 
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in  a  way  that  will  be  more  geoerally  acceptable,  the  only  drawback  being  the  de- 
etraction  of  the  roots  afterwards,  which,  in  the  other  methods,  is  not  the  case.  In 
this  example,  immediately  before  the  frost  sets  in,  dig  up  a  sufficient  qnaatity  of 
strong  bearing  roots,  and  cover  them  with  earth,  in  a  cool  cellar,  to  be  ready  when 
wanted ;  or,  otherwise,  put  over  the  bed  enough  litter  to  prevent  the  ground  freez- 
ing. As  light  is  not  required  to  develop  the  sprouts,  the  roots  may  be  planted 
in  earth,  the  crowns  being  covered  two  inches,  and  as  close  together  as  they  can 
be  packed,  in  a  warm  cellar,  or  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse,  where  a  night 
temperature  of  50^  to  60^  is  maintained,  which  is  most  suitable  for  ail  porposes 
in  forcing  this  plant.  About  fifty  roots  will  give  a  good  dish  every  three  days 
during  four  weeks — after  which,  they  become  exhausted,  and  of  no  further  use ; 
consequently,  another  lot  will  have  to  be  coming  on  to  meet  the  deficiency.  And 
it  may  be  further  calculated,  with  the  above  warmth,  that  three  to  four  weeks'  time 
will  bring  the  shoots  long  enough  to  be  cut.  If  there  be  not  any  other  conve- 
nience, a  common  hotbed  and  box  frame  will  answer  the  purpose,  the  making  of 
which  has  been  described  in  former  articles  of  this  series.  Care,  however,  should 
be  exercised  as  to  the  bottom  heat ;  for,  if  too  strong,  the  roots  will  be  scalded, 
or  forced  up  weakly.  Before  planting,  in  this  case,  cover  the  surface  with  turf 
sod,  and  pack  the  roots  close,  as  above  stated.  When  the  shoots  begin  to  appear, 
give  as  good  a  supply  (M  fresh  air  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  admit  of,  but 
do  not  let  the  thermometer  sink  below  45^,  nor  rise  higher  than  60^. 

In  the  cutting  of  Asparagus,  it  has  become  a  common  practice  to  insert  the 
knife  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  So  general  is  this,  that  it  would  scarcely 
sell  in  the  market,  unless  the  lower  ends  of  the  shoots  were  white.  Now,  the  whole 
of  this  underground  part  is  tough  and  stringy,  and  nothing  but  fashion's  prejudice 
can  tolerate  the  unnecessary  act 
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FROM  THE  OOITNTRY  OKNTLSMAN. 

The  autumnal  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  September.  We  give  a  con- 
densed account  of  the  proceedings,  embracing  the  more  interesting  facts  stated 
in  the  discussions. 

Leaf  Blight  and  Cracking  in  the  Pear. — Members  generally  had  found  these 
two  maladies  to  go  together,  but  not  invariably.  The  leaf-blight  more  frequently 
attacked  young  plants  in  the  seed  bed,  and  sometimes  larger  orchard  trees.  When 
on  bearing  trees,  it  always  produced  cracking ;  but  the  fruit  was  often  known  to 
crack  while  the  trees  were  unafifected  with  lei^  blight  and  in  the  thriftiest  state  of 
growth.  L.  E.  Berkmans  informed  the  meeting  that  the  leaf  blight  in  Belgium 
was  unknown,  while  cracking  of  the  fruit  was  frequent;  but  the  climate  was  so 
moist,  that  twenty  days  in  a  summer  without  rain,  would  be  called  a  dry  one. 
Other  members  had  observed  cracking  caused  exclusively  by  wet  weather. 

Cracking  seemed  in  many  cases  to  depend  on  the  soil,  and  an  instance  was 
mentioned  where  trees  of  the  Yirgalien,  on  the  grounds  of  T.  6.  Yeomans,  of 
Wayne  County,  where  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  always  ruined  by  cracking,  were 
removed  to  the  grounds  of  a  neighbor,  and  afterwards  bore  fair  and  excellent 
fruit.  But  the  disease  could  not  be  caused  by  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  several  in- 
^  stances  being  mentioned  where  it  had  occurred  on  young  trees,  on  new  soil,  and 
j      in  one  case  the  first  crop,  out  of  nine  or  ten,  was  the  only  one  affected. 
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As  it  hud  been  found  that  joang  seedlixigs  oAce  sffeoted,  were  more  itpt  to  be 
troubled  with  leaf  blight  the  following  year,  the  opinion  was  e9tertained  that  it 
was  a  very  small  fundus,  whose  extremely  minate  seed  were  carried  through  the 
sap-pores  to  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  were  ready  to  germinate  and  develop  them- 
selves whenever  the  wet  weather  favored  their  growth  on  the  snrface  of  the  leaves. 
It  had  been  proved  that  the  seed  of  the  little  fungus  that  produces  rnst  in  wheat, 
were  carried  from  the  grain  or  seed  up  the  stalk  in  the  sap,  these  seed  being  im- 
measurably smaller  than  the  pores ;  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  analogy  to 
suppose  that  the  leaf  blight  was  similarly  propagated. 

Among  the  sorts  of  pear  not  liable  to  cracking,  were  named  the  Ananas  d'Ete, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Beurr^  d'Amali8,.Bartlett,  and  others. 

Trees  on  New  Soih. — The  question  was  discussed  whether  trees  grown  on  soils 
which  had  been  previously  occupied  with  trees,  and  enriched  h^y  manuring,  was  as 
good  as  those  on  new  soils,  or  those  previously  occupied  with  farm  crops  merely. 
The  members  generally  had  found  a  second  crop  of  nursery  trees  from  the  %ame 
land,  inferior  to  the  first,  even  with  considerable  manuring,  unless  some  years  of 
''  rest"  intervened,  which  period  appeared  to  vary  with  the  natural  strength  of  the 
soil  from  two  to  eight  years.  Rotation  in  tree  crops  was  found  important  as  well 
as  in  farming ;  for  example,  it  was  stated  by  T.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Geneva^  that  he 
grew  cherry  seedlingf  on  land  one-half  of  which  was  previously  used  for  dwarf 
pears,  and  the  other  half  for  cherries.  The  cherries  after  the  cherries,  were  only 
one-half  as  large  as  after  dwarf  pears.  He  had  grown  fine  cherries  after  a  crop 
of  peach-trees.  Some  of  the  members,  and  especially  P.  Barry,  thought  that 
trees  raised  on  manured  old  ground  were  not  so  healthy  as  those  on  new  soil,  the 
latter  affording  fibroua  roots  in  abundance,  while  on  old  soils  made  rich  with 
manure,  the  roots  are  thick,  forky,  and  few  in  number. 

Dwarf  Pears  for  Orchard  OuUure. — Many  interesting  statements  were  made 
on  this  subject  Several  very  striking  proofs  were  furnished  of  the  profits  of 
dwarf  orchards.  T.  G.  Yeomans,  of  Walworth,  Wayne  County,  had  large  plan- 
tations of  dwarf  trees.  They  were  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  and  were  cultivate4 
by  two  horses  walking  abreast^  quite  as  perfectly  aa  could  be  done  in  a  garden  by 
hand,  and  at  less  expense  than  the  culture  of  com  and  potatoes.  His  trees  are 
about  eight  years  old.  His  Angoulemes  bear  now  about  a  bushel  per  tree,  and 
sell  readily  for  fifteen  dollars  per  barrel.  Many  of  the  pears  weigh  about  a 
pound.  A  member  stated  that  he  had,  that  morning,  measured  and  estimated 
half  an  acre  of  dwarf  Yirgaliens  on  EUwanger  &  Barry's  grounds,  and  found 
that  120  bushels  per  acre  would  be  below  the  actual  product  this  unfavorable 
year,  the  price  being  $3  per  bushel  at  least.  The  trees  are  but  six  years  from  the 
bud.  Last  year  the  crop  was  about  the  same ;  the  year  before,  or  when  but  four 
years  from  the  bud,  they  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  acre.  They  had  a  row 
of  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jefsey,  eight  years  old,  that  at  the  same  rate  per  acre, 
would  yield  500  bushels,  and  they  readily  sell  at  $3  per  bushel.  The  cultivation 
is  not  more  costly  than  that  of  a  cornfield.  W.  P.  Townsend,  of  Lockport,  who 
has  had  much  experience,  made  the  following  statement  on  this  subject :  Seven 
years  since,  be  commenced  raising  trees.  A  quantity  of  quince  stocks  were  im- 
ported, and  set  in  the  usual  manner,  in  nursery  rows,  and  budded  with  pears.  At 
the  age  of  one  year,  one-half  the  pear-trees  were  dug  out.  He  then  determined 
to  leave  the  balance  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ground. might  be  occupied  by  a 
pear  orchard,  which  was  done  by  removing  two  rows  and  leaving  one,  which  made 
the  distance  ten  feet  between  the  rows.  The  rows  thus  left  were  thinned  out  so 
that  they  stood  three  or  four  feet  apart  At  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  in  each 
alternate  row,  a  standard  pear-tree  was  planted,  so  that  the  ground  was  cut  up 
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into  squares  of  ten  feet,  which  I  think  is  the  proper  distance  for  a  dwarf  and 
standard  pear  orchard.  The  dwarf  trees  on  this  plot  are  bow  five  years  from  the 
bod.  The  land  occapied  bj  these  trees  is  aboat  one  acre.  The  product  this  year 
(eleren  barrels  Bartlett)  sold  for  $10  per  barrel,  and  by  estimate,  the  balance  of 
the  crop  will  be  thirty  barrels,  which  is  sold  at  the  same  price.  These  same  trees, 
in  1855,  yielded  eighteen  barrels ;  in  1856,  bat  a  small  crop  The  Tarietles  are 
Bartlett,  White  Doyenn^,  Le  Care,  Lonise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  Dachesse  d*Angoo- 
leme,  with  a  nnmber  of  varieties  planted  as  specimen  trees.  Mr.  T.  had  not  the 
least  doabt  but  the  caltare  of  pears  npon  quince  coald  be  made  profitable.  But 
the  planter  of  dwarf  trees  could  not  expect  a  return  without  at  least  giTing  his 
trees  as  good  tillage  as  he  does  his  potato  field ;  and  the  course  taken  by  most 
planters  has  been  quite  the  contrary,  which  has  in  a  great  measure  been  the  caase 
of  the  prejudice  against  the  {^anting  of  the  pear  on  quince.  There  is  not  the 
least  question  but  that  the  planting  of  trees  and  their  cultivation  can  be  pro- 
fitably made  to  replace  the  loss  of  the  wheat  crop ;  nor  is  there  any  canse  to  fear 
over  production,  so  long  as  the  western  portion  of  our  land  is  open  to  ns  as  a 
market. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  canse  of  failure  In  dwarf  pear  culture,  was 
owing  to  a  bad  selection  of  sorts,  and  to  the  almost  universal  neglect  of  culti- 
vation, planters  generally  not  giving  their  trees  anything  like  the  attention  thej 
do  their  common  fEirm  crops. 

The  proper  depth  for  planting  d waffs  was  discussed,  and  it  was  the  genera] 
opinion  that  it  was  best  to  have  the  point  of  union  about  even  with  the  snrfoce  of 
the  ground.  If  much  deeper,  the  pear  would  throw  out  roots,  which  experience 
had  always  shown  made  bad  trees;  the  roots  being  few  and  one  sided,  the  trees 
grow  obliquely.  Bending  the  newly  formed  roots  around  the  tree,  partially  ob- 
viates this  difficulty.     If  the  quince  is  above  ground,  the  borer  is  apt  to  attack  it. 

Best  Form  for  Ae  Standard  Pear, — ^The  general  opinion  was,  there  should  not 
be  a  tall,  naked  stem,  liable  to  injury  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  Some  mem- 
bers preferred  a  short  trunk,  some  two  feet  high ;  others  would  allow  the  branches 
down  to  the  ground.  The  objection  that  low  branches  prevented  cultivation,  was 
shown  to  be  erroneous,  by  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the  roots  extended  far 
beyond  the  spread  of  the  limbs. 

The  best  Agtfw  Nursery  Trees, — Many  striking  facts  were  stated,  showing  that 
the  common  eagerness  for  lar^  trees  to  set  out  for  orchards,  was  a  very  mistaken 
one,  two  and  three  years  from  the  graft  or  bud  beihg  as  old  as  was  profitable  in 
any  case.  In  many  cases,  large  and  small  trees  had  been  set  out  side  by  side,  and 
in  three  or  four  years  the  small  ones  had  always  outstripped  the  others. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry, — The  following  interesting  facts  were  given  by 
different  cultivators  present: — 

Ohnrles  Downing  said  that  the  variety  known  as  the  Hudson  River  Antwerp,  was 
the  only  sort  cultivated  largely  for  the  New  York  market.  The  product  was  from 
$800  to  $800  per  acre.  Sold,  at  wholesale,  at  ten  cents  a  basket,  and  three  baskets 
made  a  quart 

H.  E.  Hooker,  at  ten  cents  a  quart,  found  the  yield  here  to  be  about  $140  per 
acre.  Had  taken  correct  account  of  one  bed  containing  sixteen  rods^— one-tenth 
of  an  acre,  and  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  hills  four  feet  apart  each 
way.  The  product  was  two  hundred  quarts,  which,  at  12}  cents  per  quarts  would 
be  $85.  Charging  the  cost  of  picking  and  marketing,  manure  and  cultivation, 
and  cost  of  plants,  use  of  land,  &e.,  at  fair  prices,  there  was  left  a  clear  profit  of 
fourteen  dollars  and  eight  cents  on  this  small  piece  of  land. 

0.  L.  Hoag,  of  Lockport,  sold  over  one  hundred  quarts,  this  season,  at  sixteeii 
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ceDts.  Brinckl6'8  Orange  is  DOt  only  tbe  best  frait,  bnt  bears  altogetber  tbe  best 
crop.  Se  did  not  tbink  it  firm  eaoagk  to  bear  carriage  a  great  distance.  The 
plant  is  bardj,  thoogb  he  fonnd  that  when  covered  in  winter  a  better  crop  is 
prodaced,  and  finer.    The  Hudson  River  Antwerp  killed  back  unless  covered. 

Nathaniel  Draper,  of  Rochester^  bad  grown  tbe  Red  and  Yellow  Antwerp  on 
the  same  soil  for  twenty-five  years.  Used  no  manure  during  the  time,  but  kept 
the  weeds  down,  and  tbe  canes  tied  to  stakes.  Never  lost  a  crop,  but  plants  taken 
from  his  beds  and  planted  in  highly  manured  soils,  have  proved  barren.  Others 
had  observed  that  high  manuring  had  resulted  in  strong  growth  and  unproductive- 
ness. 

P.  Barry  thongbt  that  raspberries  might  be  raised  for  six  cents  a  quart  at  a 
good  profit. 

Tbe  following  remarks  on  the  management  of  the  blackberry,  were  made  by 
0.  P.  Bissell,  who  has  many  thousand  plants  under  cultivation :  The  young  plants 
should  have  good  roots.  The  first  season,  the  branches  spread  on  the  ground ; 
the  second  and  third  years  throw  up  strong  shoots.  Should  be  planted  in  rows 
some  eight  feet  apart,  and  about  the  same  distance  in  the  rows.  For  training, 
the  best  way  is  to  set  posts,  and  run  two  wires  from  post  to  post,  to  which  the 
bearing  canes  should  be  tied.  In  tbe  spring,  cut  the  canes  back  to  about  five  feet, 
and  also  shorten  tbe  laterals  to  five  or  six  buds,  or  they  become  so  heavy  with  the 
weight  of  fruit  as  to  break  from  the  cane.  The  blackberry  fills  a  vacancy  between 
raspberries  and  peaches.  Had  picked  over  four  hundred  berries  from  one  plant. 
After  bearing  is  over,  the  canes  may  be  untied  from  the  wires,  and  allowed  to  fall 
by  their  own  weight.  When  ftiUy  ripe,  the  fruit  was  good,  but  persons  often 
picked  it  before  ripe. 

P.  Barry  thought  the  High  Bush  or  Dorchester  Blackberry  better  and  more 
valuable  than  the  New  Rocfaelle. 

Charles  Downing  thought  the  former  the  best  flavored,  but  It  was  not  so  large 
nor  productive  as  the  New  Roehelle.  The  Newman  was  sweeter  than  either,  but 
not  very  prodnctrre. 

It  was  refK>lved,  unanimously,  to  adopt  the  name  New  RochdU  for  the  variety 
known  by  this  appellation,  instead  of  Lawton, 

Seh^i  LitU  of  Marked  Ihiiis. — A  very  valuable  result  was  obtained,  by  each 
membeor  preparing,  in  the  form  of  a  ballot,  a  list  of  the  twelve  best  pears,  twelve 
best  apples,  and  six  best  peaches,  exclusively  for  marketing.  Twentv-one  votes 
were  given,  and  the  following  list  shows  the  number  received  ft>r  each,  omitting 
all  those  that  received  but  one  vote.  There  were  fewer  ballots  given  for  the 
peaches: —  ^ 

Pears, 


BarUett.  ,.•*..  19 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey ,  •  .  .IS 
Duchess  d'Angoaleme   .        •        •        .18 

Wbite  Dayenne 17 

Es«terBeni»( 16 

Lawrenqe      •#••••    16 

Seckel .12 

Vicar  ofWlnkfleld        .        .        .        ,13 

Flemish  Beauty 11 

Benii6  de  Ai^cu    •        •        »        •        .      9 

BeiurtPieJl 6 

Tyson S 

Sheldon  •,,«..  6 
Buiftim.  ••....  5 
Belle  Lucrative     •        ....      5 


Theodore  Van  Mons        .        .        •        •  4 

Glout  Morcean         .        .        .        •        .  3 

Benrr^  Superfin 3 

Urbantete 8 

Bhiodgood 8 

Brandywine    ••••••  3 

Beurrd  Qiffard 3 

Beurr6  Clairgeau     •        .        •        •        •  3 

Benrr6  Boso    .        •        •        •        ...  2 

Onoudaga        ••....  2 

BoftiMer        ..*...  2 

Stevens' Genesee 2 

Osband's  Bummer   •        *        •        • 

Ananas  d'Ete ^ 


inBWPBA]l& 


Applet. 

R.  I.  Greening        .        .        .        .        .    10  ;  Golden  Sweet 6 

Baldwin 18 !  Gravenstein 4 

Roxbnry  Ituflset 17   Golden  Russet 4 

.....    14 ;  Yellow  Bellllower 4 


Red  Astrachan 

King  of  Tompkins  County 

Talman  Sweet 

Korthem  Spy 

Eftopns  Spitzenburg 

Fall  Pippin 9 

Sweet  Bough 8 

Primate 7 

Cayuga  Red  Streak        ....      7 
Early  Harvest 6 


13  I  Swaar 


13 '  Jonathan 

12 

12 


3 
3 


Rambo 3 

Seek-no-Further 3 

Duchess  of  Oldenbugh  ...         .2 

Peck's  Pleasant 2 

Porter 2 

American  Summer  Permain     .        •         .2 
Vandevere 2 


Peaches, 


Crawford's  Early 15 

Crawford's  Late     .        .        ,        .        .  13 

Old  Mixon  Free 10 

Early  York    ......  9 

Morris  White 5 

Cooledge's  Favorite        ....  4 

Large  Early  York  .        .        .        .        •  4 

Honest  John  •      ' 3 


OldMizonCUng 2 

George  4th 2 

Early  Purple 2 

White  Imperial 2 

Red  Cheek  Melacoton      .        .        .         .2 

Smock's  Freestone 5 

Walter's  Early 2 


NEW   PEARS. 


BY  L.  B. 

We  present  the  readers  of  the  Iforttculturist  with  ooUines  of  some  new  French 
Pears  with  high-sounding  names,  from  a  valued  correspondent  in  Belginm  ;  bat 
we  do  so  with  a  caution  attached.     It  may  save  oar  friends  from  imposition. 

No.  1,  GinSral  de  Lourmel, — Large,  round;  dark  green,  spotted  and  waved 
with  dnll  red  and  brown.  Seedling,  1847 ;  produced  in  1853 — ^good  quality.  No- 
vember.    Comice  of  Angers. 

No.  2,  Gin^ral  Bosquet  (Flon  grollean). — Light  green ;  slightly  spotted  with 
red.     End  of  September.     Second  quality.     Seedling,  1845 ;  prodoction  1853. 

No.  3,  Marichal  PeUirier  (Flon,  Ain^). — Light,  olive  green,  with  dull  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  End  of  September.  Second  quality.  Sown  in  1845 ;  produced 
in  1858. 

No.  4,  Lieutenant  Poidevtn, — ^Yellowish-green,  spotted  with  red  and  brown. 
Seedling  of  1845 ;  productive  in  1853.  Second  quality.  March  to  April.  (Per- 
haps the  most  valuable,  being  late,)  (Flon  grolleau.)  How  pears  of  second,  and 
only  good  quality  in  September,  when  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  host  of  delicions 
pears,  can  be  admitted  in  catalogues  on  the  faith  of  their  high-sounding  names, 
and  large  sizes,  seems  to  us  somewhat  surprising.  They  are  nearly  all  very  new, 
and  of  coarse  will  be  unsteady  till  their  standard  value  be  settled  or  eealed  by  some 
years  of  cultivation.  It  is  possible  that  some  may  improve  in  quality';  but  oar 
experience  with  foreign  pears  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a  circumstance  which 
leaves  us  little  hope  of  such  a  result.  Pears  of  second  quality,  or  deficient  in  high, 
juicy,  buttery,  and  sugary  characters,  in  their  native  transatlantic  countries,  ore 
aniformly  of  third  quality  in  this  climate ;  while  rich  and  generous  fruits,  as  the 
Lucrative,  lUmieh  Beauty,  BeurriD*Anjou,  &c.  &c.,  are  perhaps  better,  or,  at  least, 
as  delicate  and  rich  here  as  in  England  or  Belgium — as  good  as  in  the  South  of 
Prance. 


No.  1.  Gtetiral  de  Lonrmel. 
No.  8.  Mai«ohal  Pelissier. 


Ko.  2.  G^nfral  Bosqnet. 
No.  4.  Lieateilaiit  Poiderin. 


SEXUAL  CHANOXS  IK  THK  aTBAWBXBKT. 

We  wonld  Dot  deter  onr  amatears  from  f^inng"  these,  and  all  uew  Tsrieties^,  * 
fair  test ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hare  room  and  means  enough,  fn  onr  extensiTe  land, 
to  allow  ns  to  make  trials  on  large  scales,  in  all  kinds  of  soils,  localities,  and  cli- 
mates. If  only  one  new  Tariety  out  of  a  score,  proves  to  be  as  raluable  as  the 
Beurri  D^Anjou^  for  in  stance,  we  shall  have  lost  neither  onr  time  nor  our  money. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  *omj,  and  depend  npon  onr  native  varieties  a  great  deal  more 
than  npon  immigrants  of  an  uncertain  character,  and  of  doubtful  adaptedness  to 
our  climate.  Let  us  sow,  gentlemen  1  When  natnre  has  done  so  much  for  u%  as 
to  give  OS,  in  stray  seedlings,  snch  pears  as  the  Dix,  the  Tyson,  the  Kingaessiog, 
and  so  many  others,  what  may  not  be  the  resnlt  of  oar  combined  efforts  to  help 
that  bonntifal  mother,  Natnre  f 


MU.  LONGWOKTH  AND  MR.  MBEHAN  ON  SEXUAL 
CHANGES  IN  THE  STRAWBERRY, 

[Tax  "  Btmwheriy  quesUon'*  iB  a  very  important  oii«,  ao  far  &b  th6  credit  and  eluiraeter 
of  a  nurf  erymax)  are  concerned,  thongh  it  has  yeiy  little  benringf  in  a  pructical  point  of  ^leir, 
where  a  dSstitjction  between  a  piatillato  and  hermaphrodite  is  qnite  material.  It  is  strange 
tliat  Anch  a  simple  qne«t1on  cannot  be  at  once  and  foreveT  decided*  If  anj  of  onr  friends  ka^e 
Mxy  additional  faots  or  obseryatloos  to  record^  we  shall  be  willing  and  glad  to  puhlisiL  tlieii}- 
In  tbo  absence  of  any  new  facts,  however,  w^e  think  the  disonssion  ought  to  itop  ;  and,  that 
no  party  migbt  have  any  cause  to  complain  of  injuatke,  we  thought  proper^  before  apply- 
ing the  brakesj  to  ^end  the  folio wiug  note  of  Mr.  Longworib^s  to  Mr.  Meehan,  so  tkat,  if  be 
bad  any  remarks  to  makoi  tliej  migbt  be  inserted  together.  The  two  papers  wilt  be  fonjid 
below .^Bo»  Host.] 

C  IK  era  X  ATI,  September  26,  1657- 

EDiToa  OP  HoHTicULTURiaTi  FmLADELFHiA ;  I  ftBi  informed  by  an  article  id 
yonr  publication  (from  Mr.  Meehati).  that  "  Dr  Warder  bdieves  in  the  chan^ 
of  the  sexaal  character  of  the  strawberry  plant :  the  pure  staminate  to  a  pistillate, 
or  hermaphrodite^  and  a  like  change  in  a  pare  pif^tillate;  and  a  change  in  my 
prolific  (Ucrm aphrodite)  to  pare  piati Hates,  as  was  the  ease  in  his  own  garden, 
and  recently  in  the  garden  of  C.  Leggi  M.  D/'  The  latter,  I  am  pleased  to  leam, 
macie  no  snch  statement;  for,  if  modesty  did  not  forbid  it,  I  would  say,  not  that 
persons  holding  these  doctrines  were  ''disboneHt^*'  but  merely  '^  stupid,"  and  know 
as  little  of  the  true  sexual  character  of  the  plant  as  the  great  Linnssns  and  his 
learned  followers  till  the  world  was  enlightened  through  a  chance  observation  of 
an  ignorant  market* woman's  soil  What  Dr.  Warder  says  is  true.  The  crop  of 
all  the  Hermaphrodites  I  ha?e  erer  seen,  is  nn certain,  except  with  the  Prolific 
(unless  Ward's  Albany  Seedling  be  also  an  exception).  The  Iowa,  some  seasons, 
bears  nearly  a  full  crop;  other  seasons,  not  more  than  half  a  crop*  The  canse  is 
this  r  Some  scaflooB,  nearly  all  the  pistillates  in  the  blossoms  are  perfect ;  in  others^ 
entirely  dcfectire,  and  bear  no  frnit,  or  in  part  defective,  and  bear  imperfect  ber- 
ries. In  raising  from  seed,  I  have  always  found  a  large  portion  pure  Btaminates 
or  plstillates,  and  but  few  hermaphrodites,  I  have  thia  season  planted  seed,  and 
expect  to  raise  20,000  plants  ;  the  hermaphrodite  and  pistillate  seed  kept  in  sepa- 
rate t^cds,  to  ascertain  whether  the  sexual  character  of  the  parent  will  operate  on 
the  children. 

As  your  Banks  of  issue  have  suspended,  tHe&e  are  hard  times ;  here  we  hate  no 
Banks  of  issue  to  suspend.  In  seven  years,  I  have  seen  but  font  Cincinnati  bank 
notes*     Hard  as  times  are^  I  will  present  Mr  Meehan  with  a  handsome  sOver 
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goblet  Bs  soon  as  he  publMbes  a.  l«it<r  t9om  Dr.  Warder,  uchaoyMgrn^  the  earn. 
I  will  remtto  qniet  as  soon  as  be  gets  Mr.  B«Ufeand  Dr.  Briacicle  (bis  neighbors) 
to  coDcor  in  bis  opinioa.  This  be  should  be  able  to  do,  as  he  says  "  both  Eastern 
enltivaUHTs  and  Gincianati  are  of  the  same  mind,  after  all."  I  ha?e  never  heard 
of  such  an  opinion  from  any  Eastern  ealtWator  but  Mr.  Downing.  He  published 
such  a  change  in  his  bed  of  Hovey's  Seedling.  Unfortunately,  his  statement  led 
persons  to  visit  his  garden,  and  they  found  some  ''bull  had  jumped  into  the  pen." 
Unfortunately,  neither  Mr.  Downing  nor  Dr.  Warder  noticed  the  stems  and  leaves 
enough  to  distinguish  the  difference.  The  stem  and  leaf  of  the  Prolific  will  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Hovey's  Seedling  and  McAvqy's  Superior,  at  a  distance. 

Yours,  truly,  N:  LoNowoaarH. 

DcAR  Sm :  In  my  paper  referred  to  by  Mr;  Longworth,  there  is  no  such  sen- 
tence as  he  appears  to  quote  as  my  words.  Dr.  Warder's  name  I  onty  used  inci- 
dentally. Mr.  L.  has  evidently  been  quoting  from  memory,  and  his  memory  has 
deceived  him.  Mr.  L.  will  see  that  It  was  Th.  Ward  that  I  had  reference  to,  or, 
rather,  the  Cincinnati  Horti(iultnral  Society,  which  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
doctor's  views.  I  quoted  exactly  the  doctor's  words,  which  (unless  we  adopt 
Talleyrand^s  definition  of  langnage  as  "  a  power  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to 
conceal  his  thoughts")  acknowledges  "the  com"  quite  sufficiently,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  to  give  me  a  claim,  without  further  support,  to  that  silver  goblet 

It  will  surprise  many  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  "  that  any  change  in 
the  sexual  characters  of  the  strawberry  is  utterly  impossible,"  now  to  learn,  from 
Mr.  Longworth  himself^  that  all  hermaphrodites  are  uncertain  except  the  Prolific, 
sometimes  becoming  nearly  all  pistillate,  in  other  seasons  nearly  all  staminate. 
Would  Mr.  L.  favor  us  with  some  physiological  reason  why  the  Prolific  should  be 
exempt  fVom  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  changes  in  the  others  1  That  it  is 
more  constant  in  the  locality  which  gave  it  birth  than  others  introduced  from 
other  places,  is  no  proof  that  it  would  poiaintain  that  character  with  the  circum- 
stances reversed. 

Now  that  hermaphrodites  are  excluded  from  the  "  unchangeable,''  we  have  the 
question  much  simplified.  As  Mr.  L.  names  Hovey's  Seedling,  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  the  pistillates  alone  are  the  patterns  of  immutability ;  but  why  the  Iowa 
should  be  permitted  to  possess  the  power  to  suppress  or  develop  its  pistils  at  will, 
and  the  Hoveys  be  denied  that  privilege  in  the  use  of  its  stamens,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand. 

Mr.  L.  has  never  heard  of  any  other  Eastern  cultivators  but  "  Mr.  Downing 
and  Mf.  Meehan,"  &c.  Very  fortunate,  indeed,  are  these  other  gentlemen.  If 
they  are  wise  enough  to  profit  by  my  example,  they  will  remain  in  the  same  en- 
viable state  of  obscurity.  Whatever  some  of  oar  friends  may  beliere,  1  do  not 
know.  I  have  not  asked  or  sought  the  opinions  of  any  one.  I  have  stated  facts 
simply  as  I  observed  them.  Messrs.  A,  6, 0,  or  D,  may  have  had  reason  sufficient 
to  agree  either  with  me  or  Mr.  L.,  as  the  caw  may  be.  I  shorrid  be  sorry  to  follow 
Mr.  Long  worth's  example,  and  offer  to  shape  my  course  by  the  convictions  of  any 
third  parties.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  experience  of  Mr.  L.,  or  any  other 
person,  I  must  say  that  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  strawberry 
under  a  much  greater  variety  of  circumstances  than  Mr.  L.  ever  had,  or  sofne 
others  whose  judgment  Mr.  L.  prefers  to  my  own.  If  it  should  happen  that  they 
differ  from  me,  it  would  not  therefore  be  so  very  surprising. 

In  my  opposition  to  Mr.  Longworth's  unchangeable  views,  I  have  been  actuated 
from  the  first  by  the  desire  to  benefit  others.  I  had  no  purpose  of  my  own  to 
serve.     I  was  not  then  a  nurseryman ;  had  not  been  caught  in  such  an  act  of 
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"Btnpidiiy"  as  Mr.  L.  attributes  to  the  Ollfton  iiiin^ry.  Feeling  that,  in  most 
such  cases,  injastice  "vras  done  to  the  nnrserymen^  and  with  the  power  which  obaer* 
yation  tinder  rare  circumstances  afforded  me  to  aid  them  at  tny  command,  I  did 
not  hesitate  what  coarse  I  had  to  parsue.  That  the  time  will  jet  come  when  my 
efforts  will  be  appreciated,  I  am  well  convinced.  Thomas  Mxehak. 


THE   JACKSON   APPLE. 
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My  dxae  Sib  :  The  apple  you  received  from  Wilson  Dennis,  of  Applebaek- 
yille,  Backs  Conntj,  Pa.,  and  which  yoa  did  me  the  favor  to  leave  with  me,  I 
recognize  as  the  Jackson.  Other  specimens  firom  Mr.  Penois,  of  the  same  apple, 
were  handed  to  me  for  examination. 

This  valaable  variety  originated  with  James  M.  Jackson,  of  Qaakertown,  Rich- 
land Township,  Bucks  Gontitj,  Pennsylvania.    My  acquaintance  with  it  commenced 

.  in  March,  1 85  ly  at  which 
time  I  received  speci- 
mens grown  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  very 
kiqdiy  forwarded  to  me 
grafts  from  the  original 
tree. 

Annexed  isthepomo- 
logical  description  I 
promised  to  send  you. 

Size,  medium,  two 
and  one-half  inches  by 
three  and  one-fourth. 
Form,  roundish.  Sl-in^ 
greenish-yellow,  with 
many  dark  green 
blotches  and  gray  dots, 
a  few  very  faint  red 
stripes  scarcely  percep- 
tible, and«  on  the  ex- 
posed side,  a  warm, 
mottled-browjn  .  blush, 
containing  numerous 
white  dots  with  a  central  gray  speck  in  each.  Stem,  variable,  from  three-eighths 
to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long  by  one-sixteenth  thick,  inserted  in  a  deep, 
narrow  cavity.  Calyx,  closed,  set  in  a  moderately  wide,  deep,  and  sometimes 
slightly  plaited  basin.  Core,  medium.  Seed^  gray,  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
long,  three-sixteenths  wide,  and  two-sixteenths  Uiick.  Flesli,  greenish,  fine  tex- 
ture, tender,  juicy.  Flavor,  deliciously  aromatic.  Quality , ''  very  good,"  perhaps 
"  best."  Maturity,  from  October  to  May. 
I  inclose  an  outline. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  D.  Brincklk. 

J.  Jaj  Smith,  Esq. 


The  Jaokson  Apple. 
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A    JOO    IN    THB    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

BY  THE  LATB  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

When  the  month  of  NoTember  come9,  it  is  worth  while  to  look  about  a  little, 
and  see  how  joa  stand  in  the  garden  and  orchard.  Yon  must  be  a  miracle  of 
expertness  if  you  hare  not  failed  in  some  crop  or  other,  or  if  some  tree  or  plant 
has  not  baffled  your  wits.  Well,  this  being  the  case,  now  is  the  time  to  look 
about,  and  resolve  either  that  you  will  succeed  better  next  year,  or  that  yau  will 
abaipdon  that  crop  altogether. 

So,  go  into  your  kitchen  garden.  If  your  soil  is  poor,  or  worn  out  and  fnll  of 
insects,  this  is  the  very  time  of  all  others  to  doctor  it ;  and  here  is  my  prescrip- 
tion, which  I  have  proved  over  and  over  again :  Clear  off  the  plot  of  ground  to 
be  renovated,  and  cover  it  with  a  good  dressing  of  Jreah  stable  manure^  with*  the 
litter  in  it.  Begin  at  one  side  of  the  plot,  and  throw  up  the  soil  into  ridges, 
digging  it  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  mixing  the  mataure  throng  the  soil 
as  you  dig.  Here  let  it  lie  all  winter.  The  atmosphere  and  the  frost  will  have  a 
grand  chance  to  do  their  best  in  betteriug  the  quality  of  the  soil  itself ;  and  the 
essence  of  the  manure  will  not. only  be  all  taken  up  by  the  soil,  but  its  coarseness 
will  be  broken  down  by  the  spring,  so  that  your  plot  will  be  in  the  best  possible 
order  for  vegetables  when  the  swallow  comes. 

If  yon  are  troubled  with  grubs  and  insects  in  the  ground  (and  you  must  be 
Bomething*more  than  a  "  big  bug"  yourself,  if  yon  are  not),  then  you  must  also 
treat  it  with  a  dose  of  salt  Scatter  any  refuse  or  coarse  cheap  salt  over  the 
earth,  before  yon  begin  to  ridge  it  up,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  eighth  part 
of  an  acre — or  eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  Put  on  at  this  season,  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  anything  vegetable,  and  will  thoroughly  rid  you  of  these  enterprising  little 
gentry,  that  crawl  out  of  the  ground  in  May  and  June,  and  quietly  play  Oay 
Fawkes  to  the  roots  and  stems  of  the  -ienderest  things  that  the  pot  boils.  Be- 
sides, leaving  out  of  sight  the  virtue  of  salt  as  a  manure,  it  helps  all  dry  soils 
amazingly,  giving  them  greater  attraction  for  moisture,  and  greater  poWer  to 
hold  it  in  dry  weather ;  and  that  is  no  mean  thing  for  a  crop  that  gets  thirsty  in 
mid-summer. 

In  the  review  of  your  forces  at  this  season,  before  they  go  into  winter  quarters, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  will  find,  staring  you  in  the  face — ^possibly  not  ten  paces 
from  your  door-steps — some  excellent  old  friends,  whose  acquaintance  you  begin 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and  «re  sorely  tempted  to  cut  at  once.  I  mean  some  good  old 
fruit  trees,  still  very  sound  and  healthy,  but  utterly  refusing,  for  years  past,  to 
bear  any  good  fruit.  Possibly  they  are  Yirgalieu  or  Butter  Pears,  Pippin  or 
Pearmain  Apples,  whose  good  name  is  a  thing  handed  down  to  you  by  your 
ancestors ;  and  you  are  therefore  not  a  little  sorry  to  cut  them.  Don't  do  it. 
Let  ns  have  a  little  talk  over  these  trees. 

Did  they  ever  bear  good  fruit  in  this  soil  ?  ''  Bless  you,  yes  I — such  fair  golden 
skins,  and  luscious,  melting  flesh,  as  I  seldom  see  now-a-days."  How  long  ago 
is  it  that  they  have  stopped  bearing  such  fruit  7  "  Say  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years." 
What  have  you  done  for  them  ?  *'  Not  much — scraped  the  bark,  washed  it  with 
soapsuds — spread  a  little  compost  over  such  as  stand  in  the  grass.  Those  that 
stand  in  the  garden,  you  know,  are  in  good  rich  soil ;  so,  of  course,  they  could 
not  want  for  manure." 

This  is  what  my  friend  says ;  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it — I  mean  of  the 
last  part»  that  they  ''don't  want  for  manure."    If  I  were  a  '' Hoosier," 
''Buckeye,"  I  should  say  they  don't  want  "anything  else."    Have  not  they 
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game  atmosphere  to  breathe,  the  same  rain  to  drink,  the  same  climate  to  enjoj,  as 
when  they  bore  the  fine  crops  of  froit  which  yon  lament  f  What  luis  changed  ? 
Nothing — absolutely  nothing — but  the  soil. 

Need  I  go  any  forther  to  establish  this  ?  I  hope  not.  Bnt  the  soil  is  probably 
pitiably  run  out — ^nin  ont,  past  the  power  alone  of  stable  manure  to  bring  it  ap 
again.  It  is  mn  ont,  as  the  chemists  say,  in  "  lime  and  the  phosphates."  Bat 
it  can  be  renovated,  jnst  as  snrely  as  there  is  manure,  and,  lime,  and  the  pboa* 
phates  to  be  had;  and  yon  may  set  abpnt  it  now,  if  yoa  please,  for  this  is  tiie 
nest  time  in  the  world  to  begin. 

Now,  to  do  this  well  and  thoroughly  will  cost  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  tree* 
labor  and  all  included.  An  old  officer  of  this  sort,  that  has  been  off  duty  uid  on 
half  pay  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  can't  be  brought  Into  active  service  again  witboat 
squaring  up  old  accounts  somewhat;  and  you  must  make  up  yonr  mind  to 
this,  or  else  have  no  further  fruits  from  the  old  veterans. 

Supposing  we  commenced  with  a  middle-aged  peair  or  apple-tree,  with  a  aoand 
constitution,  which  has  been  sulking  for  some  time  past  on  half  pay.  Now,  it  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  this  tree  don't  want  animal  manure.  Its  roots  have  been 
in  the  same  place  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  with  only  a  little  sprinkling  of 
something  stimulating  over  the  tops  of  the  soil,  which  the  grass,  indeed,  has 
pretty  much  taken  to  itself,  or  a  slight  yearly  dressing  of  compost  (if  it  has  stood  in 
the  garden)  which  the  vegetables  have  devoured.  Look  at  \ta  little  short-jointed 
shoots  and  unthrifty  growth,  and  yon  will  see  that,  first  of  all,  it  wants  manure. 

Yery  well.  Now  clear  away  everything  in  the  shape  of  trees,  shrubs,  bnabes, 
or  vegetables  of  any  kind  that  stand  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  trunk  of  this  tree. 
Next,  bring  a  good  two-horse  wagon-K>ad  of  fresh  stable  manure,  and  trench  it 
under  as  deeply  as  the  roots  will  let  you,  and  particularly  h€y<md  where  the  roots 
extend.  It  is  as  foolish  to  put  manure  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  as  it  would  be  to  pour  drink  over  the  back  of  a  thirsty  man.  At  the  very 
outnde  of  the  roots,  trench  the  soil  two  feet  deep,  and  mix  the  manure  with  it, 
leaving  it  rough  and  loose  for  the  winter ;  for  it  is  there— at  this  ontside  limit- 
that  the  roots  will  get  a  good  living  again. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  which  is  to  be  done.  Remember  that  lime  and  the 
phosphates  must  be  supplied,  for  it  is  above  all  these  that  old  soils  grow  poor  in. 
It  would  not  do  to  put  them  in  with  the  fresh  manure,  since  they  would  not  agree 
well  together,  but  would  go  to  decomposing  one  another,  instead  of  making  a 
succession  of  good  dinners  for  the  "feeders" — that  is  to  say,  tlie  little  fibrea  of 
the  roots. 

But  next  spring,  as  early  as  the  soil  is  diy,  you  must  apply  to  each  large  tree, 
manured  in  the  fall,  two  bushels  of  ashes  and  a  peck  of  plaster  or  gypsum,  and,  if 
it  be  a  pear-tree,  a  half  bushel  of  bone  dust.  If  it  is  an  apple-tree,  yon  may 
substitute  a  peck  of  air-slaked  lime  for  the  plaster.  Spread  tiiis  evenly  over  the 
soil  that  was  dug  and  manured  last  autumn,  and  mix  it  through  the  whole  with  a 
stout  three-pronged  fork.  This  will  bring  the  soil  to  a  good  condition  again  ; 
and  the  old  tree  will  speedily  commence  making  new  roots,  setting  new  frait 
buds,  and,  the  next  season,  begin  to  bear  fine  fmit  again.  And  this  I  do  not 
give  you  from  theory,  but  from  actual  trial,  nnder  the  most  nn&vorable 
circumstances. 

I  do  not  tell  yon  to  prune  your  tree,  because  I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
it  the  first  year.     I  would  only  see  that  the  bark  is  clean  and  smooth ;  and  give 
it  a  little  more  soft  soap,  if  necessary,  in  that  quarter.     After  tiie  tree  has  begun 
II    to  exhibit  signs  of  feeling  the  JuU  pay  you  have  given  it— eay  twenty  months 
^  .  hence — ^then  you  may,  if  needful,  prune  it  moderately.    When,  indeed,  the  tree  is 
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partly  decayed,  or  broken,  or  fall  of  tangled  and  cross  limbs,  I  would  be  a  little 
severe  with  it  at  first,  bat  not  otherwise. 

This  is  the  season  when  a  shrewd  old  digger  should  go  over  his  peach  and 
plani*trees,  scrape  away  the  earth  about  the  bottom  of  the  trunks,  and  look  for 
that  little  rascal,  the  peach  worm.  If  he  is  there,  expecting. that  ''there  is  a^ 
good  time  coming,"  now  that  he  is  in  such  comfortable  winter  quarters,  you  will 
know  it  by  the  gum,  by  which  the  tree  always  shows  to  its  natural  protector  the 
presence  of  its  enemy.  Wherever  you  see  this  gum,  take  your  knife,  open  t)\e 
bark,  and  take  out  the  vile  grub.  If  he  stays  there  a  few  months  longer,  he  will 
completely  circumnavigate  the  trunk ;  and,  after  he  has  been  round  the  world  in 
this  manner,  there  are  no  ioEiore  peaches  for  yon.  It  is  a  matter  of  five  minutes  to 
a  tree ;  and,  if  yoa  grudge  that  puns,  for  rareripes,  the  grub  will  take  five 
months  at  it,  and  get  the  better  of  you. 

If  you  are  planting  fruit  trees,  don't  be  so  foolish  as  to  set ''  tender  trees,"  such 
as  apricots,  nectarines,  and  so  forth,  in  warm,  sunny  places,  on  the  south  side  of 
walls,  fences,  and  gardens*  Such  are,  depend  on  it,  the  very  spots' to  kill  them — 
between  the  extra  heat  of  mid-sdmmer,  and  the  constant  freezing  and  thawings  of 
the  trunks  in  winter.  You  had  better  choose  a  west,  or,  if  not  too  far  northward, 
even  a  due  northern  exposure.    The  latter  is  much  the  best  in  the  Middle  States. 

Kever  plant  a  tree  with  small  roots  and  large  top — ^when  the  roots  have  been 
made  small  by  the  spade  in  digging — without  making  the  latter  small  also.  There 
must  be  some  ballast  in  the  hold  to  carry  so  much  sail  on  the  mast,  as  an  old  salt 
would  say ;  and  you  will  gain  in  the  health  and  size  of  the  tree,  three  years  hence, 
by  shortening  back  the  ends  of  the  longest  limbs  till  you  have  struck  a  fair  balance 
between  the  part  that  collects  food  and  the  part  that  consumes  it. 

Tours,  An  old  Diqoer. 


SCIENCE    AND    HORTICULTURE. 

PEAR  BLIGHT. 

BT  B.  B.  SCOTT,  B0CH£8TEE,  N.  T- 

Ak  article  in  the  last  HarHeuUurigt,  by  "  Terra,"  somewhat  timidly  suggests 
the  probability  of  the  disease  known  as  *'  Lsof  blight  and  cracktug  of  the  Pear," 
being  caused  by  a  fungus  somewhat  similar  to  the  vine  jnildew,  or  (hdium.  The 
writer  need  not  be  the  least  timid,  even  though  his  idea  should  conflict  with  the 
theories  of  our  ablest  American  pomologists,  which  I  admit  it  does.  Not  one  of 
them  can  offer  anything  more  plausible  or  as  much  so,  as  this,  for  which  there  is 
the  highest  European  authority,  that  of  ''  M.  J.  B."  of  the  London  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  also  the  most  eminent  Continental  cryptogamic  botanists.  With  such 
opinions  on  his  side,  he  can  readily  dispense  with  the  confirmations  of  merely 
practical  fruit  growers,  whose  opportunities  and  pursuits  shut  them  out  from  the 
difficult  and  obscure  field  of  microscopic  botany.  Let  no  sneers  deter  the  earnest 
and  humble  inquirer  from  his  purpose.  The  intelligence  and  powers  of  reasoning 
with  which  man  has  been  endowed,  urge  him  to  persevere  until  the  hidden  and 
marvellous  phenomena  of  nature  hitherto  unapproached  by  the  naturalist  shall  be 
clearly  defined.  Man's  manifest  destiny  and  progressive  spirit  demand  that  he 
shall  declare  the  truths  of  science  in  the  face  of  all  human  ignorance  and  opposi- 
tion. 

This  very  reasonable  cause  has  been  langhed  at  by  miiny  known  writers  in  this 
.country,  but  this  will  not  render  it  any  the  less  true  or  plausible. 


editor's  tablb. 


Thb  Ltfb  of  Fbavoois  Avdrb  Michaux,  commenced  in  the  present  number,  will  be  ooft- 
clnded  in  December.  This  memoir  is  interesting  to  Americans,  as  it  records  the  histoiy  of 
a  most  useftil  man,  and  one  who,  hy  his  late  will,  has  become  a  benefactor  to  onr  coontiy 
in  a  pecuniary  gift,  intended  to  benefit  it.  The  particulars  of  his  life  had  lon§^  been  a 
mystery  to  most  till  Mr.  Durand  gare  the  particulars. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  remarks  are  made  regarding  the  Charleston  and  New  York 
niM^eries,  which  he  established  for  the  purpose  of  raising  trees  to  export  to  France.  At 
Charleston,  the  other  day,  we  made  particular  inquiries  respecting  the  one  there,  and  ooe 
old  gentleman -knew  the  site,  and  spoke  of  the  name  of  Michaux  as  one  familiar  to  him  in 
youth.  The  garden  was  called  Jardin  du  Boi,  and  was  sold  in  1792.  He  was  the  first  bota- 
nist who  visited  the  Western  States  (1793)  ;  with  what  untiring  seal  and  assiduity  his 
laborious  researches  were  prosecuted,  his  journals  now  in  Philadelphia  are  the  eyidences. 
The  story  of  the  explorations  of  our  early  botanists  is  of  great  interest,  and  will  become  of 
even  greater,  as  time  progresses. 

How  Plants  Grow. — On  other  pages  will  be  found  Dr.  Gray's  exposition  of  "  How  Plants 
Grow,''  to  which  we  particularly  inyite  attention,  as  the  result  of  verified  science,  and  as 
of  great  interest  to  all.  To  employ  a  simple  illustration  of  this  knowledge :  a  few  years 
since,  men  were  puzsled  to  know  how  it  was  that  grafts  do  not  produce  the  same  fruit  as  the 
stock — ^why,  for  instance,  the  root  of  one  pear-tree  may  supply  juices  of  twenty  or  more 
kinds.  The  discoveries  of  modem  vegetable  physiology  disclose  the  suooessive  growths  of 
cells,  each  upon  its  predecessor,  and  each  successor  taking  the  exact  character,  and  elabo- 
rating with  the  aid  of  its  leaves,  each  its  own  peculiar  juices.  The  improvements  in  the 
microscope  have  aided  these  researches,  and  we  now  have  access  to  one  of  the  great  secrets 
of  nature  which  our  ancestors  knew  nothing  about.  Dr.  Gray's  illustrations  have  reminded 
us  of  the  following  lines : — 

"  Instinct  with  life,  the  buried  feed  now  shoots 
On  earth's  cold  bosom  its  descending  roots ; 
With  what  elastic  arms  its  rising  stem 
Parts  the  twin  lobes,  expands  the  throbbing  gem. 
Soon  in  bright  veins  the  silvery  sap  ascends, 
And  reflaent  blood  in  milkj  eddies  bends ; 
Till  spread  in  air,  the  leaves  respiring  plaj, 
And  drink  the  golden  qnintassenoe  of  the  daj." 


ViTALiTTOF  Sbbdb. — ^Loug  siuco,  the  British  Association  appointed  an  important  oommSttee 
on  this  subject.  Dr.  Daubeny  read  their  report  at  the  last  meeting,  held  in  Dublin,  in 
September.  They  state  that  after  planting  year  after  year  all  the  seeds  they  were  able  to 
collect,  they  had  now  left  but  four  species  of  plants  whose  seeds  oontinued  to  grow.  These 
were  seeds  belcmging  to  the  species  Ulex,  Dolichos,  Malva,  and  Ipomea.  The  results  are 
curious  and  interesting.  We  now  give  them  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  and  for 
reference.    The  register  of  every  experiment  was  exhibited  with  the  details  kept  by  Mr. 
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Baxter  of  the  Botanio  Garden.  'From  this  register  it  was  seen  that  the  shortest  period  for 
whioh  an/  of  the  seeds  had  retained  their  ritalitj  was  eight  years,  and  the  longest  forty- 
three  years.  Grouping  the  plants  according  to  their  natural  orders,  the  following  selected 
will  giye  some  idea  of  the  plants  whoee  seeds  retain  their  vitality  longest :  Qramines,  8 
years  ;  Liliaoea,  10  years ;  Conifera,  12  years ;  TiliaoeaB,  27  years ;  Malvaoen,  27  years ;  Le- 
gaminoss,  43  years ;  Rhanmaoe»,  21  years ;  Boragniaces,  8  years ;  ConTolmlacete,  14  years ; 
CompositiBy  8  years ;  Myrtaoea,  18  yearr;  UmbelUfers,  8  yiears ;  Cmoifertt,  8  years.  It 
would  appear  that  the  seeds  whioh  retained  their  vitality  longest  were  those  which  had 
least  albumen  sunounding  their  embiyos,  as  the  LeguminosaB;  whilst  those  which  had 
large  quantities  of  albumen,  as  the  GraminaceaB,  lost  their  vitality  soonest.  Dr.  Steele 
stated  that  he  had  planted  many  seeds  obtained  from  Egyptian  mummies,  but  always  failed 
to  obtain  any  indications  of  their  vitality.  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Dublin  Botanio  Garden,  re- 
lated an  instance  in  which  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  new  species  of  leguminous 
plant  from  seeds  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Ball  from  a  vase  discovered  in  an  Egyptian  tomb. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  picked  from  out  of  the  wood  of  a  decayed  elm,  at  least  ilfty 
years  old,  seeds 'of  laburnum,  many  of  which  had  germinated  when  planted,  and  produced 
young  trees.  He  had  once  grown  a  crop  ot  young  barberry  trees  by  planting  a  quantity  of 
barberry  Jam,  which  proved  that  the  process  of  preparing  the  Jam  did  not  injure  the  seed. 
Many  seeds  grew  the  better  fbr  being  placed  in  boiling  water  before  they  were  set.  Dr. 
Daubeny  stated  that  seeds  did  not  retain  their  vitality  whilst  entirely  excluded  from  the 
air ;  that,  in  order  to  keep  them  well,  they  should  be  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper,  or  some 
other  porous  material.  Mr.  Aroher  stated  that  the  seeds  sent  from  China  in  air-tight  ves- 
sels always  iSsiled  to  germinate.  Some  seeds  kept  much  better  than  others.  Mr.  Ogilby 
stated  that  some  seeds  germinated  the  better  for  being  kept.  Mr.  Kevins  and  Mr.  Moore 
both  conilrmed  this  statement,  and  said  that  gardeners  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  cucum- 
ber and  melon  seeds  in  their  pockets,  in  order  to  insure  thMr  more  eAoient  germination. 


Thb  Nobtrwbstsbv  Pmnr  Gbowbbs'  Assogi^tiov  held  their  semi-annual  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  the  Alton  Horticultural  Society,  late  in  September.  By  the  kindness  of  the 
President  (Mr.  M.  L.  Dunlap),  we  have  the  following  reports,  which  we  are  pleased  to  place 
on  record.  The  exhibition  of  fhiits  was  large  and  iine,  though,  in  consequence  of  the  fair 
at  St.  Louis,  and  several  county  fairs  then  in  session,  the  attendance  was  not  very  large. 

The  Association  was  cautious  in  relation  to  recommending  varieties  for  general  cultivation, 
but  the  following  will  prove  of  interest  to  planters. 

The  Association  is  now  merged  in  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 

VRVm  BMOOMMSSHWD  WOR  OXXBBAL  aUVOVATlOV  BBTWSSir  THB  37tH  AlTD  39TH  PABALIiKLS  OV 

LATITUDB. 

Apples, — ^Early  Harvest,  Bed  June,  Red  Astrachan,  Sweet  Bough,  Sweet  June,  Summer 
Bose,  American  Summer  Pearmain,  Ramsdeirs  Sweet,  Golden  Sweeting. 

Fall  Apples.— FbI\  Wine,  Maiden's  Blush,  R,  I.  Greening,  White  BeUHower,  Rambo,  Hub- 
bardston's  Nonsuch,  Buckingham,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Prior's  Red. 

Winter  AppUs^-^Rod.  Canada,  Willow  Twig,  Wine  Sap,  Raules  Jenet,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Gilpin* 

CVa6«.— Yellow  Siberian  Crab. 

Pear«.— Doyenn6  d'Ete,  Bartlett,  St.  Ghislain,  White  Doyenne,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Dix, 
Napoleon,  Beurrg  d'AnJou,  Beurrfi  Bpsc,  Beurr^  Brown,  Henry  4th,  Seckel,  Stephen's  Genesee, 
Pulton,  Flemish  Beauty,  Urbaniste,  Beurrfi  Diel,  Beurr6  Clairgeau,  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
Winter  Nells,  Columbia,  Lawrence,  Easter  Beurr6. 


CAem'ef.— Gov.  Wood,  May  Duke,  Black  Tartarian,  Bigarreau  Belle  de  Choisey, 


,  Early    ffi 


Richmond,  Belle  Kagnlflque,  Cbreat  Blgarreaa,  Gridley,  Late  Dnke,  Common  Morello,  Eurlj 
Hay. 

Mums. — ^Lombardy  Diamond,  Imperial  Qage,  Coorae's  Nota  Bene,  Wasliingion,  Jeffenoiiy 
Smith's  Orleans,  Lawrence,  Bleeker's  (Hge,  Reine  Claude  de  Baray,  St.  Catherine,  Coe^s 
Golden  Drop,  Semmiana,  Damson,  for  drying  and  preserring ;  Wild  Plum  of  Central  lUiiioia^ 
presented  by  L.  Shaw,  and  called  by  him  Chickasaw. 

This  list  was  passed  orer  infbrmally,  by  general  consent-^ 

P6adkes.--Berrate  Early  Tork,  Large  Early  Tork,  Bergen's  Tellow,  Early  Cimwford,  Old 
Mizon  Free,  George  4th,  Late  Crawford,  Late  Admirable,  Druid  HiH,  La  Qfange,  Columbia, 
Smeok,  Heath. 

Nectarines, — Red  Roman,  Elruge. 

AprieoitB. — Peach,  Musoh. 

Cttrranto.^Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch. 

RaspherrieB, — Orange,  Red  Antwerp,  Ohio  Brerbeailng. 

Grapes. — CataWba. 

Strawberries, — LoBgworth*8  Prolific,  Hovey,  McAroy's  Superior. 

LIST  OV  AFPLBS  BBQOlOfBNDBDr  FOB  GBVBBAL  CUlOTTATIOir  BBTWBBH  THB  PABAUAU  Or  39  ABB  41 
DBOBBBS,  IV  THBIB  OBDBB  OB  BIPBNIBG. 

Apples. — Tellow  June,  Early  Harvest,  Carolina  June,  Keswick's  Codlin,  Sweet  June,  Sum- 
mer Rose,  Dana,  Summer  Pearmain,  Golden  Sweeting,  Hocking,  Maiden's  Blush,  Fall  Wine^ 
Rambo,  Jonathan,  Autumnal  Swaar,  Buckingham,  Downlng's  Paragon  (new),  Fameuse, 
Roman  Stem,  White  Bellflower,  Early  Winter  Sweet,  Tellow  Bellflower,  Swaar,  Fulton, 
Peck's  Pleasant,  Sweet  Nonsuch,  Rattle's  Janet,  Wine  89^  White  Winter  Peannain,  New- 
town Pippin,  Willow  Twig. 

C%eme«.-^Amerioan  Heart,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Black  Heart,  Elton,  Te&ow  Spanish, 
White  Tartarian,  Ox  Heart,  Early  May. 

Plums, — ^Tellow  Magnum  Bonum,  Lombard,  Green  Gage,  German  Prune,  Chiokasaw  of  L. 
Sliaw,  Blue  Imperatrice. 

U8T  OF  AFPLBS  BBOOMMBBBBD  BOB  OBBBBAL  CVLTITAnOB  BBTWBBB  LATITUDBS  41^  ABB  52^  33',  IB 

THB  R0BTSWB8T. 

Summer  Apples, — ^Early  Hanrest,  Red  June,  Sweet  June,  Early  Pennock,  Hoekii^,  Kes- 
wiok*s  Codlin. 

Fail  Apples, — ^Maiden's  Blush,  Fall  Wine,  Fameuse,  Lowdl,  Sweet  Nonsuch,  Tellow 
Bellflower,  Swaar,  Wine  Sap,  White  Winter  Peaimain,  Willow  Twig,  Talman  Sweeting, 
Jonathan,  Fulton,  Ladies'  Sweeting,.  Domine,  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  White  Pip]^n,  Whit- 
ney's Russet,  Ramsdell's  Sweet,  Bailey's  S#eet,  Minkler. 

This  last  is  an  apple  named  by  the  Association,  and  reodmta&euded  for  genend  cultors. 

Omo  PoMOibooiCAL  SociBTT. — We  haye  no  report  of  the  meeting  of  an  official  kind,  but 
this  being  promised  as  forthcoming,  we  prefer  to  wait  its  appearance  to  giving  an  imperfect 
account  of  the  proceedings,  which  seem  to  haye  considerable  interest,  if  we  may  Judge  by 
the  newspaper  paragraphs. 

Thb  AoBicui/nrBAL  Faibs  throughout  the  land  seem  to  have  excited  reiy  great  attention, 
the  past  season,  and  to  have  elicited  much  valuable  information ;  indeed,  all  our  reports 
indicate  that  the  people  have  had  ^*  a  good  time,'^  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Hakiltob  (Cabada)  Hobticultubal  Club. — ^We  have  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety (B.  Kelly,  President),  but  too  late  for  insertion. 


xdit(»l'b  table. 


CuiiVKi  or  TU  Pb4b.— TIm  eniiiing  number  will  contain  an  able  article  on  tbe  Compara- 
tiTe  Value  of  the  CaUilre  of  the  Pear  and  other  Fruits,  by  L.  B.,'of  New  j^ney,  fairly  writ- 
ten, and  favorable  to  thai  delieiouB  ptoduction.  •  We  shall  then  have  giren  both  sides  of  the 
quests  from  yalued  correspondenta,  and  thus  leaye  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions 
ftum  facts  that  may  come  under  their  own  notice,  no  less  than  from  the  experience  of  good 
praetitioneis  recorded  in  these  pages. 

Cdbcctlio. — A  very  sensible  remedy  for  this  pest  is  proposed  in  the  Ohio  Vallejf  Farmer^  by 
Hr.  Walker,  of  Kentucky,  ks  soon  as  the  fruit  is  attacked,  take  a  tin  pan  into  which  soap- 
suds has  been  placed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so ;  place  it  in  the  tree,  and  place  a  small 
glass  globe  lamp  in  the  middle  of  the  pan,  which  permit  to  bum  all  nigbt.  In  darting 
towards  the  light,  the  qpiroullos  strike  the  glass,  and  are  precipitated  into  the  liquid,  from 
which  they  are  unable  to  extricate  themselves. 

Thi  Old  Oasdbvsbs'  Book.— This  yery  ancient  woA  (LaiDi<m\  1626)  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  in  black  letter,  and  tk  facsimile  of  the  curious  engrayings.    The  annexed  repre- 


Mutation  of  trimming,  digging,  and  planting,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  book,  of  which  we 
shall  haye  more  to  say  in  December.  The  work,  which  is  a  great  literary  curiosity,  will  be 
offsred  tot  sale,  as  well  as  a  premium  to  those  who  forward  subscribers  to  the  HorticultwrigL 


Qostip. — ^The  Hayanese  may  be  compared  to  the  Chinese,  in  their  love  of  smoking, 
women,  and  children,  live  with  pipes  in  their  mouths.  The  laborer  smokes  in  the  field, 
the  clerk  at  his  desk,  the  trayeller  on  horseback.  "  If,''  says  M.  Hue, ''  a  person  wakes  in 
the  night,  he  li^ts  his  pipe."  The  most  certain  sign  that  a  sick  man  is  about  to  expire  is, 
that  he  ceases  to  inhale  the  fumes  of  tobaoco.  Upon  this  he  expends  his  latest  breath  ; 
and  the  natiye  Christians  who  came  to  summon  M.  Hue  to  administer  the  sacraments  to 
the  dying,  always  said,  in  proof  of  the  desperateness  of  the  case:  **  He  no  longer  smokes." 
yolcanic  rocks,  bare  earth,  naked  walls,  or  in  pure  sand,  plants  are  found  to  yege- 
tate.    On  the  bare  spots  aboye  enumerated,  is  deposited  the  vegetable  mould  of  leaves,  &c., 


KKTOB'B  TAMJB. 

and  ihns  gradaallj  a  soil  is  made  rich  in  ox^aniied  matter,  constajatlj  ineieaaed  in  their 
deoaj ;  their  Buccesaors  lire  more  healthfully  vpon  the  inheritance,  heing  aapported  partly 
npon  what  they  indnstrionsly  take  flom  the  air,  and  partly  upon  the  ancestral  aecnmola- 
tion  of  vegetable  monld.  In  this  way,  each  sncoessire  generation  may  enrich  the  soil ;  and 
when  it  dies,  it  bequeaths  to  the  soil  not  only  all  it  took  from  it,  bnt  all  that  it  drew  from 
the  air.  It  is  in  this  manner,  especially,  that  the  humble  lichens,  mosses,  ferns,  and  other 
plants,  which  short-sighted  man  terms  useless,  play  an  essential  part  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  They  can  live  directly  on  the  air.  Their  minute  seeds,  ^uite  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and,  in  number,  fSsr  surpassing  man's  power  of  computation — flight  almost  as  the  air 
itself— are  widely  scattered  by  the  winds  over  mountain  and  plain,  and  lodged  upon  every 
naked  rock,  or  stagnant  pool,  or  tract  of  barren  sand,  where  all  they  need  is  moisture,  to 
excite  and  maintain  their  growth.  Some,  like  the  lichens,  require  even  little  of  this.  Thej 
attach  themselves  to  dry  rocks  or  plains  of  lava,  which  are  washed  only  by  the  occasional 
shower,  and  here  they  make  the  earliest  inroads  upon  barrenness.  Not  only  do  the  accu- 
mulated remains  fill  the  crevices  with  fertile  mould,  and  the  water,  which  it  holds  like  a 
sponge,  by  its  freezing  and  thawing,  aids  in  the  disintegration  of  the  rock,  but  many  of 
them  create,  from  aerial  elements,  oxalic  acid-^&  powerful  solvent — which,  as  it  is  gndaally 
set  firee,  acts  upon  and  excavates  the  stony  surface  to  which  the  plant  firmly  adheres.  Thus 
the  dying  lichen  digs  for  itself  in  the  solid  rock  a  sepulchre  in  which  its  dust  may  rest. 
Well  did  Linnsus,  in  his  lively  fancy,  tenlh  the  lichens  vernacuH,  or  bond  daves,  chained, 
as  it  were,  to  the  rocks  which  they  labor  to  cover  with  soil  for  the  benefit  of  others,  though 

they  derive  from  it  no  nqurishment  for  themselves. A  very  curious  i>assage  in  natural 

history  might  be  written  by  any  one  who  would  group  together  what  may  be  called  fish 
paradoxes.  Thus  there  are  fish  that  fly ;  fish  that  climb ;  fi^  that  hop  like  frogs,  using 
their  fins  as  veritable  legs ;  fish  that  ruminate  (the  carp)  ;  fish  that  discharge  electricity 
in  sufficient  intensity  to  decompose  water ;  fish  that  migrate ;  fish  that  make  nests ;  fish 

that  incubate ;  and  fish  that  bring  forth  their  young  alive. Hugh  Miller  says :  ''  Aa 

another  family  of  plants,  the  Rosacea  was  created  in  order  that  the  gardens  which  it  woald 
be  one  of  man's  vocations  to  keep  and  to  dress,  should  have  their  trees  '  good  for  food,  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste ;'  so  flowers,  in  general,  were  profusely  produced  just  ere  he  appeared, 
to  minister  to  that  sense  of  beauty  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  the  lower  creatures, 
and  to  which  he  owes  not  a  few  of  his  most  exquisite  enjoyments.  The  poet  aooepted  the 
bee  as  a  sign  of  high  significance ;  the  geologist  also  accepts  her  as  a  sign.  Her  entombed 
remains  testify  to  the  gradual  fitting-up  of  our  earth  as  a  place  of  habitation  for  a  creature 
destined  to  seek  delight  for  the  mind  and  the  eye  as  certainly  aa  for  the  grosser  senses,  and 
in  especial,  marks  the  introduction  of  the  stately  forest-trees,  and  the  arrival  of  tlelioiona 

flowers.'* The  same  author  illustrates  the  wonders  revealed  by  geology  by  the  bones  of  the 

Dinormus  giganteus,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Mantell,  in  1850,  which  greatly  exceeded  in  bulk  those 
of  the  largest  horse.  A  large  thigh-bone,  it  was  held,  must  have  b^onged  to  a  bird  that 
stood  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  high,  the  extreme  height  of  the  African  elephant.-^— ^*  If," 
says  the  President  of  the  British  Association,  in  his  late  speech,  *'  as  is  indicated  by  the 
small  density  of  the  sun,  and  by  other  circumstances,  that  body  has  net  yet  reached  the 
condition  of  incomi»^8ibility,  we  have,  in  the  future  approximation  of  its  parts,  a  ftind  of 
heat  quite  large  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  human  family  to  the  end  of  its  scjoum 
here.  It  has  been  calculated  that  an  amount  of  condensation  which  would  diminish  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  by  only  the  ten-thousandth  part,  would  suffice  to  restore  the  heat 

emitted  in  2,000  years." Jewellers'  gold  is  now  alloyed  (adulterated)  with  sine  instead 

of  silver,  and  presents  a  fair  appearance ;  but  a  galvanic  action  is  produced  upon  gold  so 
alloyed,  by  means  of  which  the  metal  is  split  into  separate  pieces,  and  the  articles  rendered 
perfectly  useless.    Oold  chains,  pencil-cases,  thimbles,  and  lockets,  are  the  articles  of  whioh 
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the  pablie  ^11  do  well  to  take  hoed,  as  these  hare,  among  some  other  things,  been  lately 
so  oonstraoted  in  rast  nnmben.    Ladies  rfionld  know  that  what  they  wear  as  gold  is  far 

otherwise. ^A  few  tablespoonAils  of  brown  stigar  will  preserve  fresh  fish  for  some  days, 

so  as  to  be  as  good,  when  boiled,  as  if  Just  oanght.  If  dried,  and  kept  free  from  mouldiness, 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their  preservation,  and  the/ are  muoh  more'niitritions  in  this 
way  than  when  salted.  If  salt  be  desired,  a  teaspoonful  or  two  may  be  added.  Saltpetre 
may  be  used  instead  of  salt,  if  it  be  wished  to  make  the  fish  hard.  Efforts  should  be  made 
to  furnish  our  oities  with  fish  at  less  cost  than  is  now  done ;  they  bring  twioe  their  value, 
for  instance,  in  onr  Philadelphia  markets,  which  are  bronght  by  railroad  within  two  hours 
of  the  sea.^— The  best  remedy  for  the  nnisance  of  mice  in  a  house,  is  to  starve  them. 
What  food  is  carelessly  left  on  the  floors,  &c.,  constitutes  the  food  of  mice.  Remove  every 
particle  of  food  from  floors  and  tables  every  evening,  and  bum  it,  and  place  all  food  fit  for 
use  in  safes  of  some  kind  which  they  cannot  eater,  and  the  propagation  of  these  trouble- 
some littte  animals  would  neariy  cease  in  large  towns,  or  confine  them  to  drains  and 

sewers. ^The  lotus  leaf  turns  water  olf  its  ui^>er  surface  in  a  pool  like  quicksilver.    The 

cause  has  been  ascertained  to  be  that  it  is  covered  with  short,  microscopic  papilla,  which 
entangle  the  air,  and  estabUsh  an  air-plate  over  the  whole  surface,  wfth  which,  in  reality, 
the  water  never  comes  Into  contact  at  all.  The  same  phenomenon  is  believed  to  be  exhibited 
by  water-fowl,  and  that  this  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  grease  or  oil.  The  suggestion 
may  be  turned  to  account  by  practical  men,  i>erhaps,  vis :  Might  not  the  manufacturers  of 
water-proof  cloth  manage  to  produce  a  surface  such  as  would  entangle  and  retain  a  film  of 
air  while  it  permitted  transmission  of  air  through  it  f Somebody  told  Jerrold  that  a  cele- 
brated auctioneer  was  dead,  and,  of  course,  his  business  would  go  to  the  devil.  **  Oh,  then, 
hell  get  it  again,"  said  the  wit.  ^  Well,  my  dear  Jerrold,"  said  a  tedious  old  gentleman, 
"  what  is  going  on  f *'    "  1  am,"  quoth  the  questioned,  and  immediately  shot  off  along  the 

pavement. ^The  most  magnificent  specimen  of  Chinese  Wistaria  in  Burope,  is  trained 

upon  the  walls  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  occupies  a  space  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  in  length.  This  plant  may  be  forced  to  advantage,  and  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  as  a  greenhouse  climber.  Its  recommendations  are,  great  freedom  in  the 
production*  of  its  flowers,  great  beauty,  and  firagrance.  Pruned,  it  may  be  brought  into  a 
dwarf  condition,  and  grows  well  in  ordinary  garden  earth. It  is  now  evident,  that  what- 
ever the  home  of  the  cotton  plant,  primarily,  it  is  most  valuable  near  the  northern  or  cold 
limit  of  its  actual  cultivation,  ftrom  the  dimatological  advantages  there  presented.  As  to 
forced  Indian  cultivation  of  cotton,  there  is  little  to  be  expected ;  the  American  adaptation 
was  apparently  a  spontaneous  result,  and  not  the  triumph  of  a  conflict  with  climatological 
difllculties,  and  it  appears  to  be  wholly  impossible  to  transplant  its  peculiar  success.  About 
400,000  bales  of  inferior  cotton,  is  all  that  has  ever  been  received  fh)m  India,  in  one  year, 
after  efibrts  spread  over  many  years  and  various  temperatures ;  Its  tropical  climate  not  only 

injures  the  annual  varieties,  but  also  soon  changes  them  to  perennials. The  sub-tropical 

tree-forms  begin  to  be  abundant  in  Ohio,  and,  southward,  they  increase  in  number  rapidly, 
till  they  become  exclusively  tropical  in  the  oranges,  palms,  live  oaks,  and  mangroves  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  Florida  peninsula.  The  papaw,  cypress,  and  gum-trees,  commence  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  while  long-leafed  pines,  cypress,  and  live  oak,  appear  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  at 
Norfolk ;  evergeen  magnolias,  palmettoes,  and  the  wild  olive,  follow  before  reaching  Savan- 
nah, and  the  border  of  the  Ghilf  affords  many  constant  forms  equally  marked  as  tropical. 
The  forest  of  the  coast  at  Charleston  is  rich  with  tropical  forms,  red  and  white  bays,  giant 
laurels,  cabbage  palms,  live  oaks,  &c.  At  St.  Augustine,  the  wild  orange  is  added,  and,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  satin-wood,  mahogany,  mangroves,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  a 
variety  of  truly  tropical  palms. 


A  pnm  P^scBAiT  or  F*  A.  MiOBiuUZ,  engraTed  on  Btotl,  will  oiiuun«iii  our  Daoomber  m 
ber,  and  form  an  admirable  frontii^ieoe  to  the  Tear's  Tolumie. 


A  PoBTiuiT  OF  Db.  BRiNCKLBy  eztreiiielj  well  eaceontad  in  photograph,  has  been  laid  on 
our  table.    Long  may  the  able  pomologiat  live  to  benefit  hia  raoe. 

IffDiAir  Brax3».<— De  Qninoey,  in  the  new  edition  ol  the  Ctmfmtwn*  of  an  Engligk  Opium 
Eater t  baa  desoribed  the  adyent  of  Indian  Bnmmer,  in  the  following  passage,  more  beauti- 
folly  than  any  master  of  the  Bnglish  language  it- 

**  It  was  a  day  belonging  to  a  brief  and  pathetic  season  of  farewell  snmmer  resnnreotion, 
whioh,  nnder  one  name  or  other,  is  known  almost  eyeiywhere*  It  is  that  last  brief  resnr- 
reotion  of  summer  in  its  most  brilliant  memorials — a  resurreotlon  that  has  no  root  in  the 
past,  nor  steady  hold  upon  the  future,  like  the  lambent  and  fitful,  gleams  from  an  ejEpiring 
lamp,  mimicking  what  is  called  the  '  lightning  before  death'  in  sick  patients,  when  eloea 
upon  their  end.  There  is  a  feeling  of  the  conflict  that  has  been  going  on  between  the  lin- 
gering powers  of  summer  and  the  strengthei^ng  powers  of  winter^  not  unlike  that  which 
moves  by  antagonist  ioroes  in  some  deadly  inflammation,  hunying  forwards,  through  fierce 
struggles,  into  the  flnal  repose  of  mortification.  Fur  a  time,  the  equilibrium  has  been  main- 
tained between  the  hostile  forces ;  but  at  last,  the  antagonism  is-oyerthrown ;  the  yiotoiy 
is  accomplished  for  the  powers  that  fight  on  the  side  of  death.  Simultaneously  with  the 
conflict,  the  pain  of  conflict  has  departed ;  and  thenceforward,  the  gentle  process  of  collapsing 
life,  no  longer  fretted  by  oounter-moyements,  slips  away  with  holy  peace  into  the  noiselesa 
deeps  of  the  Inflnite.  So  sweet,  so  ghostly,  in  its  soft,  golden  smiles,  silent  as  a  dream,  and 
quiet  as  the  dying  trsnce  of  a  saint,  faded  through  all  its  transient  stages  this  departing 
day." 


Ontario  Pbab. — We  are  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  the  Ontario 
Pear,  from  the  nurseries  of  W.  T.  &  B.  Smith,  Geneya,  N.  Y.  They  first  introduced  it  at 
the  American  Pomological  Society  of  Rochester,  in  1856,  where  it  was  highly  approred. 
Size,  medium.  Color,  a  beautiful  pale  lemon.  Of  very  rich,  butteiy,  sweet,  and  excellent 
flavor.  Ripens,  end  of  September  and  early  in  October.  Undoubtedly,  a  good  market 
variety,  which  we  advise  planters  at  once  to  procure.  There  has  not  been,  as  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  a  bushel  of  as  good-looking  pears  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  the  present  season. 


Gapes  nr  Ohickkts  are  said  to  be  cured  by  the  use  of  salt.  The  disease  is  a  worm  in  the 
throat  of  the  bird ;  if  lumps  of  salt  are  left  in  their  way,  or  a  little  box  of  common  salt  in 
a  convenient  place,  the  chickens  will  take  enough  of  it  to  prevent  or  cure  the  malady. 
When  they  are  very  sick,  and  gaping  piteously,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  spirt  a  little  salt 
and  water  into  their  throats.  Some  use  an  aromatic  decoction  of  cinnamon,  pepper,  Ac,  a 
drop  or  two  of  which  is  put  into  the  bird's  throat  with  excellent  effect ;  but  salt  is  the  great 
vermifuge  of  creation.  Instinct  seems  intended  to  act  as  a  safeguard  against  those  para- 
sites, which,  if  let  alone^  would  soon  be  as  fatal  to  our  own  peace  and  comfort  as  those  of 
old  Timon,  of  Athens,  were  to  his. 


The  Sewoto  Machixi  of  Ghrover  h  Baker,  advertised  in  the  accompanying  sheet,  is  spoken 
of  by  those  in  whom  we  have  confidence,  as  doing  everything  it  promises,  and  we  therefore 
refer  housekeepers,  &o.,  to  it. 


What  is  BzHmrrSD  avd  RxpofinD.— We  think  every  one  who  reads  the  following  paragraph     tf 
in  a  New  York  daily  paper,  respecting  the  horticultural  exhibition  in  that  city,  must  have     b 
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been  at  least  amused  that  the  reporter  should  find  se  Uttle  else  of  interest  to  himself  as  to 
be  obliged  to  say : — 

« Among  the. audience,  we  noticed  the  Ber.  Drs.  Ohapin  and  Osgood;  also,  Ber.  Mr. 
Roach,  of  the  Allen  Street  Methodist  Bpieoopal  Chnroh,  who  has  lately  settled  in  this  city, 
and  has  the  reputation,  among  the  members  of  that  chnroh,  of  being  as  polished  an  orator 
as  the  other  two  distingnished  diyines*" 

We  oongratnlate  the  Rer.  Mr.  Roach  npon  his  repntation,  bat  the  bathos  is  nevertheless 
pecnliarly  racy,  equalling  anything  on  record  in  horticultural  reports. 

Pbabs. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Oaipenter  (nurseryman  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  7.)  for  a 
box  of  Church  and  Huntingdon  Pears.  The  first  Is  the  best,  and  a  raluable  fruit ;  it  is 
firm  and  buftery ,  and  may  be  safely  recommended.  It  is  small  this  year,  and  we  are  assured 
that,  in  good  seasons,  it  is  double  the  present  else.  The  Huntingdon  has  a  more  peculiar 
flavor,  but  is  second  to  the  Church,  which,  with  the  Ontario,  are  now  Ikitly  introduced.  The 
Parsonage  Pear  we  do  not  esteem  as  highly  as  the  others. 

PL4its  worn  HuroiHo  Baskkm,  amd  Stovx  Cumbbbs,  ma— A  correspondent  says  that  the 
Messrs.  Hendenon,  near  London,  grow  extensiyely  the  following  plants,  in  hanging  baskets : 
**  Hanging  baskets  were  first  introduced  here,  I  belicYc,  and  now  they  find  it  a  regular  branch 
of  business.  All  the  .fischynanths  they  grow  that  way  now ;  also  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans, 
Hoya  bella,  Cactus,  or  Spiphyllum  truncatum  RusselUanum,  and  the  crosses  iten  them ; 
Russellia  Juncea,  which  blooms  in  these  baskets  or  basket-like  pans,  with  holes  in  the  sides 
and  bottom,  better  than  in  pots.  Campanula  garganica,  they  force  in  the  stove,  in  these 
baskets,  where  it  rambles  like  a  climber ;  and  when  it  comes  into  bloom,.it  is  removed  to  a 
cool  house,  where  you  would  hardly  know  it ;  and  so  with  numerous  kinds  down  to  Aaron's 
Beard,  the  Baziih4sa  sarmentoea. 

"  The  best  six  stove  plants  for  hanging  baskets  (their  own  selection),  are  iBsohynanthus 
splendens,  Hoya  bella,  Impatiens  repens,  Isolepis  gracilis  (also  in  the  greenhouse,  and  out 
of  doors  in  summer),  Margravia  dubia  (with  uncommonly  fine  foliage),  and  Torenia  Jksiatlca. 

'*The  best  twelve  stove  climbers :  Allamanda  Aubletii  (yellow)  :C;ierodendrum  splendens 
and  specicsissimum  (two  or  three  kinds  of  splendens  are  not  worn  growing) ;  Combretum 
purpureum ;  Bipladenia  acuminata,  crassinoda,  and  splendens ;  Hezaoentris  Mysorensis, 
Hoya  imperialis,  Ipom»a  Horsfallitt,  Passiflora  prlnceps,  or  racemosa,  P.  Deoaisnea,  and 
Stephanotis  floribunda." 

The  writer  continues :  "  The  newest  thing  in  this  nursery  is  from  an  original  idea — a  rare 
thing  in  gardening — a  thirty-paned  propagating  house,  forty  feet  by  thirty-five  feet,  which 
will  be  in  three  divisions,  the  tanks  for  bottom  heat  being  the  novelty.  They  are  to  be' 
eighteen  inches  deep,  with  two  fiow  and  one  return-pipe  in  each,  and  will  be  heated  with 
Thomson's  new  retort  boiler.  The  new  idea  for  bottom  heat  is  an  improvement  on  all  other 
modes  of  hot-water  bottom  heating.  It  is  this :  After  the  three  pipes  are  proved  in  each 
tank,  that  tank  is  to  be  filled  on  the  principle  o/theJUter,  first  with  big  stones  in  the  bottom, 
or  say  as  large  as  ducks'  eggs,  then  another  layer  of  stones  not  so  big ;  after  that,  a  layer 
of  very  rough  gravel,  and  another  layer  of  gravel  not  so  rough,  and  so  on  till  the  top  is  of 
the  finest  sand ;  then  a  foot  of  water  is  let  in,  and  the  pipes  will  heat  the  mass  te  80O,  mote 
or  less ;  and,  when  once  that  heat  is  got,  a  few  hours'  firing,  daily,  will  keep  it  19,  and  a 
constant  moist  bottom  heat  is  as  certain  as  firom  a  dung  bed.  Three  inches  of  dean  saad 
will  keep  down  the  vapor,  and  be  the  best  way  of  bottom  heating  and  phmglag,  and,  in  the 
autumn,  the  water  will  be  withdrawn  by  turning  a  cock ;  and  then  a  dry  bottom  heat  is 
secured  for  the  winter,  the  mass  of  stones  and  gravel  retaining  the  heat  for  days  and  days 
at  little  oest.    This  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  way  of  throwing  is  steam 
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stones  for  bottom  or  for  more  permanent  heat,  as  was  practised  j  net  at  the  time  when  the 
hot-water  system  was  introduced.'' 

Of  new  plants  found  at  Henderson's,  he  sajs :  "  Jasminmn  dianthifolinm,  with  a  slender 
habit  and  sweet,  starry,  white  flowers,  was  quite  new  to  me  as  a  stoYe  plant,  which  every- 
body buys  for  its  manageable  size  and  most  delioiously  sweet  blossoms.  Dipladenia  uro- 
phylla  and  Allamanda  Aubletii  are  spoken  of  as  yery  superior ;  Ardisia  hymenandra  and 
iEsohynanthus  splendens,  the  same ;  Izora  floribunda,  a  close  grower,  with  rosy  flowers, 
ditto ;  Rogeria  thyrsiflora;  much  after  Izora,  the  same ;  Teooma  spectabilis,  Meyenia  erecta, 
and  the  magnific  Medinilla,  with  Maranta  Warscewiozii,  the  Hexacentris,  Gesnera  Donckl&rii, 
Dipladenia  acuminata.  Nepenthes  phyllamphora,  the  two  Sonerila  margaritacea,  and  Impa- 
tiens  Jerdoni»,  are  all  of  the  first  water." 

Another  authority  has  the  following  interesting  list  :— 

**  Plants  for  rockwork^  all  with  yariegated  leayes:  Ajuga  reptans,  Aira  onrulea  (Molinia 
cflBrulea),  Garez,  Dactylis  glomerata,  Festuca  glauca,  Galeobdolou  luteum,  Glechoma  hede- 
racea,  Linaria  Gymbalaria,  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  Tussilago  Farfara,  Yinoa  major  elegantisaima, 
v.  major  reticulata,  Y.  minor  aurea,  Y.  minor  argentea. 

Plants  for  pot  culture :  .£gopodium  Podagraria,  with  variegated  leaves,  free  growing,  and 
handsome ;  variegated  Ageratum  coelestinum,  Arabis  lucida,  with  very  fine  bright  golden 
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variegation ;  Arundo  Donaz  versicolor,  one  of  the  very  best  variegated  plants ;  Artemisia 
vulgaris,  handsome  in  a  pot ;  Arum  maoulatum,  with  veined  leaves ;  As^^dlstra  lurida 
variegata,  generally  shown  as  a  stove  plant,  but  quite  hardy  and  very  fine  for  specimen 
plants ;  Centaurea  candidissima,  with  ornamental  silvery  leaves,  makes  a  first-rate  speci- 
men plant ;  Cineraria  maritima :  this,  like  the  preceding,  is  covered  with  down,  which  looks 
like  frosted  silver,  an  elegant  plant  for  rooms  at  night ;  Convallaria  majalis :  this  is  evea 
finer  as  a  pot  plant  than  in  the  border ;  Dactylis  glomerata  fol.  var.,  a  handsome  Qrasa ; 
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Festnca  glatioa,  tinged  with  bine ;  Fiinkia  albo-maTginata,  has  a  narrow  white  edge ;  F. 
OYata,  bordered  with  white ;  F.  undnlata,  with  a  broad  white  belt  in  the  middle— all  three 
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make  handsome  pot  plants :  Melissa  secnnda,  has  leaves  mottled  with  white,  dwarf  habit, 
and  a  profusion  of  pretty  rosy  flowers ;  Mentha  rotnndifolia,  with  white  border;  M.  sylyes- 
tris,  pretty,  frequently  three  colored;  Polemonium  csrolenm,  a  beantifol  plant  for  pot 
calture  ;  Pnlmonaria  sibirica,  with  very  distinctly  8x>otted  leaves ;  Spiraea  nimaria  varie- 
gata,  Tussilago  Farfara,  very  beautifal  as  a  specimen  plant 

Plants  for  baskets  or  hanging  vases :  Glechoma  hederacea,  exceedingly  pretty  for  this 
pnrpose;  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  a  diminutive  plant,  but  remarkably  pretty;  Vinca  major 
elegantissima,  one  of  the  finest  variegated  plants  in  cultivation  ;  V.  major  reticulata,  ex- 
ceedingly elegant,  the  leaves  looking  like  network ;  Y.  minor  aurea  and  Y.  minor  argentea. 

Of  many  of  these  plants  pretty  specimens  were  shown  by  Mr.  Salter  at  Regent's  Park, 
where  they  were  much  admired.  We  may  add  that  the  beautiful  Chinese  Farfugium 
grande  when  it  shall  have  become  more  common  will  doubtless  be  a  great  favorite  both  for 
pot  culture  and  for  rookwork." 

The  subject  has  taken  strong  hold  of  our  American  spirit  of  adorning  homef  and  we  are 
glad  to  lend  our  aid  to  so  good  a  cause. 

Dklawabs  Grapb. — W^  are  indebted  to  George  W.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Delaware,  Ohio, 
for  samples  of  the  Delaware  Grape,  which  equals  the  description  in  Downing's  new  edition, 
*  where  much  of  interest  will  be  found  regarding  the  new  varieties.    The  Delaware  is 
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acqaisiUon.  The  Diana  is  lum  ripe  in  our  garden,  and  comes  next  in  our  esUsotaiion  to  tlie 
Bebeooa  and  Delaware.  The  Conoord  is  much  esteemed  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States, 
becaose  it  ripens  earlj,  bnt  we  do  not  find  it  equal  to  the  Catawba  in  anj  respect. 

Rebbooa  Gbapb. — After  the  abore  was  written,  Mr.  Brocksbank,  of  Hudson,  forwarded  a 
box  of  the  Rebecca  Grape ;  good  as  the  Delaware  is,  the  Rebecca  is  Tory  superior,  and  we 
are  f^'ee  to  saj  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  out-of-door  grape  we  have.  A  good  crop  of  it 
will  take  the  place  almost  of  the  hothouse  produotioxis.  We  inserted'  the  word  "  ahnoet" 
after  the  foregoing,  in  consequence  of  having,  from  a  valued  friend,  tuck  specimens  of  Black 
Hamburg  and  Muscats  as  made  us  waver  a  little.  But  in  these  times,  when  coal  and  labor 
are  expensive,  the  Rebecca  is  a  capital  substitute,  and  the  Delaware  also.  From  this  time 
forward,  we  give  up  the  Catawba  for  a  table  grape,  and  graft  on  the  vines  these  two. 

Ths  Wikb  Crop  zir  Illikois.— Grape  culture  is  becoming  quite  a  business  in  Monroe  County, 
Illinois.  It  is  estimated  that  the  citizens  of  that  oountj  will  market  150,000  gallons  of  wines, 
which,  at  present  rates  will  amount  to  $200,000. 

Answsbs  to  CoBRBSFOirDBirrs.— a.  D.  W.  is  informed  that  the  PhUaddpUa  Pear  does  not 
equal  the  expectations  formed  regarding  it.  We  have  specimens,  this  season,  from  the  origi- 
nal tree  in  Roxborough,  Pa. ,  and  find  it  quite  inferior — we  should  saj,  valueless.  The  Gtrmam- 
town  Strawberry  is  a  most  valuable  variety,  originated  here  bj  Mr.  George  Young ;  and  Mr. 
Downing  gives  it  a  high  character.  There  has  been  a  groat  demand  for  plants,  Mr.  Tonng 
informs  us,  and  he  will  be  prepared  in  the  spring  to  fill  a  laige  number  of  orders. 

2%e  Des  Nonnes  Pears,  from  Thorp,  Smith,  and  Hanchett,  of  STracnse,  are  "rery  good." 
Whether  they  are  identical  with  Beurri  de  Brignais,  we  are  not  able  at  this  moment  to 
decide. 

(H.  B.  Wbisbb,  York,  Pa.)    The  grapes  sent  are  very  fine  Isabellas. 

(A.  A.  Hull,  Maryland.)    Your  questions  are  not  definitely  put. 


Catalogues,  etc.,  Rbceivbd. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  and  Bedding-out  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  W.  T.  &  E.  Smith,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
1867. 

Catalogue  des  Onions,  de  Fleurs,  et  Fraisiers  qui  se  trouvent  -chez  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et 
Cie.    Paris,  1867. 

Catalogue  des  Graines,  de  Fleurs,  ditto,  do. 

The  Lawton,  or  New  Rochelle  Blackberry,  its  Origin,  History,  Characteristics,  and  Culture. 
New  York :  Drew  &  French,  85  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs  for  1858.  No.  4.  Albany:  Luther  Tucker 
&  Son.  A  very  good  manual  for  housekeepers  in  the  conntiy,  and  illustrated,  the  title 
enumerating  "one  hundred  and  thirty  engravings." 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
by  C.  Reagles  k  Son.    25th  edition.    Rich  in  fhut. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  for  sale  by 
Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  is  one  of  the  best  catalogues  we  have  ever 
examined ;  the  firm  from  which  it  comes  takes  its  place  among  the  first  cultivators  of  the 
country.    We  should  say,  from  a  perusal  of  the  catalogue,  that  it  was  reliable. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Leba- 
non Nurseries,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  Blackstone  and  Ammon.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  good  a 
list  from  our  own  State.  ^ 

Catalogue  abridged  of  M.  Kelly  and  Co.'s  Trees  and  Planto,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Bobeit  Bnist'B  Catalogue  of  Select  Fruits,  Philadelphia.    A  great  and  Yaluable  list. 

Catalogae  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &o.,  onltivaied  at  the  Fmitland  Nurseries, 
Augusta,  Ga.,  bj  Dr.  Redmond.    An  excellent  selection.  * 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Boees,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  Forest  Nurserj,  near  Elkton,  Todd  County, 
KjT.,  bj  J.  S.  Downer  k  Son.  If  we  are  to  judge  bj  this  catalogue,  Kentucky  possesses 
almost  eveiTthing  we  have  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Supplement  to  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Andr6  Leroj's  Nurseries,  Angers,  France,  1857. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  for  sale  by  Edwin  Allen,  at  the 
New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J.,  for  1857--8. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Select  Fruit-Trees,  &c.  &c.,  for  sale  by  Thomas  &  Herendeen  (late 
J.  J.  Thomas),  Macedon,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Etablissement  de  Horticulture  de  Pole,  Eue  de  Louroine,  Paris.  Choiz  de  Flantes  nouvelle 
ou  rare,  1857* 
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NOVEMBER. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

^  BT  B.  BUOHAKAN,  OINOINNATI,  OHIO. 

Thb  crop  is  gathered,  and  the  vintage  over,  usually  by  the  middle  of  October.  Some 
cultivators  hoe  their  vineyards  in  autumn,  after  the  vintage,  in  preference  to  the  spring, 
but  the  latter  season  is  preferred  by  the  majority  for  ploughing  or  hoeing.  Late  in  Novem- 
ber, when  the  leaves  are  all  oiT,  and  the  wood  fully  matured,  the  vines  may  be  pruned,  if 
cuttings  are  wanted  for  fall  planting — a  favorite  season  for  setting  out  cuttings  with  many 
nurserymen. 

Tbbatmbkt  op  the  WnrK. — ^The  fermentation  will  be  over  in  about  two  weeks  after  the 
Juice  is  put  in  the  casks ;  then  fill  them  up  fnU,  and  drive  the  bungs  in  moderately  tight. 
In  two  months  (sometimes  earlier),  the  wine  will  be  clear,  and  pleasant  to  drink ;  but  it 
should  never  be  bottled  until  after  the  second  fermentation,  which  takes  place  in  May.  In 
January,  the  wine  is  drawn  oiT,  and  put  into  another  cask,  and  the  lees  sent  to  the  distil- 
lers with  the  pomace,  to  make  brandy,  or  thrown  on  the  manure  pile.  Some  persons  pat 
the  wine  back  into  the  same  cask  in  which  it  was  fermented,  under  the  belief  that  it  keeps 
better  than  in  another. 

BT  WILLIAM  BAUNDEB8. 

Vbobtabls  GABDBir. — There  is  everyreason  to  suppose  that  the  potato  disease  which  has 
been  prevalent  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  has  been  induced  by  the  continued  wet 
state  of  the  soil  during  the  early  summer  months.  Dry  weather  completely  checked  its 
progress,  and  on  dry,  elevated  soils  it  was  scarcely  seen.  On  drained  lands,  the  disease  was 
also  comparatively  unknown.  Were  anything  wanting  to  establish  the  value  of  draining 
as  the  foundation  of  all  improvement  in  cultivation,  it  has  been  furnished  us  this  season. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  economical.  Draining  tiles  are  comparatively  cheap;  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two-inch  pipe  is  of  ample  capacity,  except  for  mains.  Depth  is  of  great  importance. 
Even  in  tenacious  soils,  the  drains  should  be  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  deep.  At  this 
depth,  their  influence  extends  over  a  greater  space  ;*consequently,  fewer  drains  are  neces- 
sary than  when  they  are  placed  nearer  the  surface.  Thoee  who  have  not  had  experience 
in  this  matter,  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  increased  value  it  oonfers  on  the  soil.  Per- 
haps the  best  argument  in  favor  of  draining,  is  the  feust  that  those  who  have  experimented 
on  a  small  scale  are  profiting  by  experience,  and  extending  their  operations.  Agricultural 
chemists  have  much  to  answer  for  in  their  almost  total  neglect  of  enforcing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil ;  they  have  dwelt  too  exclusively  upon  its 
chemical  constituents ;  indeed,  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  is  seldom  connected  with 
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the  analyBis  of  the  chemist.  In  a  former  yolnme  (1849),  I  took  occasion  to  allnde  to  this 
subject;  more  recently,  we  find  an  increased  attention  given  it  bj  scientific  writers.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  decomposing  power  of  the  atmosphere,  that  its  presence  or  absence 
in  a  soil  will  materially  eifect  its  productiveness.  The  soil  should  be  considered  as  a  labcH-a- 
tory,  in  which,  by  the  Aid  of  air  and  moisture,  chemical  changes  are  constantly  occurring, 
preparing  the  yarious  kinds  of  plant  food  for  admission  to  roots.  But  let  the  atmospherio 
influences  be  excluded,  and  this  process  is  stopped ;  the  most  valuable  ingredients,  althongli 
present,  may  now  remain  unavailable  and  useless  to  vegetation,  because  not  in  a  condition 
fitted  for  absorption.  It  has  been  proved  that  soils  which,  on  analysis,  have  shown  a  suf- 
ficiency of  ingredients  for  a  crop,  have  proved  unproductive,  because  these  matters  have 
not  been  present  in  an  available  form.  Draining  removes  the  surplus  water,  and  allows 
the  unimpeded  access  of  the  various  gases  upon  which  vegetable  life  wholly  depends* 

Fruit. — The  cultivation  of  the  pear-tree  grafted  on  quince  roots,  is  now  being  a  sabject 
of  discussion  among  fruit  growers ;  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  this  system  of  dwarf  culture 
fall  into  unmerited  disrepute.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  where  a  judicious  selectioii 
of  sorts  that  are  adapted  to  this  system  has  been  made,  and  proper  care  given  in  culture, 
there  has  been  no  want  of  success.  It  is  only  by  experiment  that  we  can  ascertain  the 
kinds  adapted  to  special  systems  of  culture ;  and  in  making  these  experiments,  failures  must 
be  expected.  The  list  of  pears  that  have  been  found  to  succeed  on  the  quince  stock,  is 
sufficiently  extensive  for  ordinary  purposes  of  utility,  and  the  list  is  yearly  increasing.  The 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Beurr6  Giffard,  Glout  Morceau,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  and  Easter  BeurrS,  will  form  a  reliable  collection ;  but  no  collection  can  be  re- 
liable unless  properly  cultivated.  Let  the  ground  be  loose,  deep,  and  mellow,  and  not 
saturated  with  manure.  Plant  so  as  to' cover  the  quince  root,  whatever  others  may  say. 
Mulch,  both  summer  and  winter.  Prune  understandingly,  and  success  will  be  certain. 
But  do  not  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  practice  of  successful  growers  until  you  firet  learn 
to  equal  it,  nor  spend  money  on  special  manures,  or  any  other  extraordinary  expedients^ 
until  you  are  successful  under  ordinary  cultivation.  • 

Grbbnhousb. — Before  severe  frosty  weather  prevents  out-door  operations  in  the  ground,  it 
will  be  useful  to  secure  a  quantity  of  soil  for  repotting  during  winter.  Select  a  quantity  of 
surfy  sods  from  old  meadows  or  pasture  grounds,  and  pile  them  up  under  cover.  All  green- 
house plants  will  grow  well  in  this.  In  former  years,  when  vague  ideas  were  held  in  regard 
to  the  relations  between  the  soil  and  its  vegetable  products,  mysterious  virtues  were  ascribed 
to  certain  complicated  mixtures  of  manures  and  composts.  These  mixtures  are  not  at  pre- 
sent held  in  such  estimation ;  the  intelligent  florist  looks  upon  soil  as  a  medium  for  con- 
veying nourishment,  where  the  roots  have  presented  to  them  the  various  gases  from  whi<^ 
they  derive  their  principal  food.  To  be  available  for  the  use  of  vegetation,  soils  should  not 
only  possess  all  the  ingredients  of  fertility,  in  a  chemical  sense,  but  its  physical  condition 
(its  relation  to  air  and  water)  should  also  be  of  a  nature  to  allow  a  free  admission  of  air  to 
all  its  parts,  and  be  favorable  to  the  extension  and  ramification  of  roots.  Fibty  soil,  such 
as  Is  derived  from  decomposed  sods,  presents  all  these  conditions  in  an  eminent  degree. 
The  vegetable  matter  in  which  they  abound  insures  porosity,  and,  as  it  gradually  decays,  a 
constant  supply  of  food  is  liberated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  roots.  The  principal 
care  required  in  the  general  management  at  this  time,  is  to  guard  against  excitement.  Air 
may  be  given  freely,  and  watering  must  be  cautiously  conducted.  Discriminate  between 
those  plants  that  have  completed  their  growth,  and  now  require  a  season  of  rest,  and  those 
that  are  still  growing  or  coming  into  flower.  The  latter  will  require  a  more  constant  supply 
of  water  than  the  former.  There  is  no  operation  in  the  management  of  plants  in  pots  that 
demands  more  judgment  than  supplying  them  judiciously  with  water;  and  so  varied  are 
their  requirements  of  this  element,  tibiat  no  definite  rules  can  be  given  to  be  universally 
applicable. 

PLAMTiifQ.— In  sheltered  situations,  trees  may  yet  be  planted ;  do  not,  however,  plant  in 
a  hurry,  but  let  the  ground  be  thoroughly  prepared,  and  in  good  condition.  It  is  a  com- 
mendable practice  to  prepare  the  holes  now,  throwing  out  the  soil,  and  leaving  it  exposed, 
to  be  acted  upon  by  frosts ;  by  that  means,  it  will  acquire  a  friability  not  otherwise  easily 
obtained.  If  you  find  it  more  convenient  to  get  your  trees  now  than  in  the  spring,  or  if 
your  orders  have  to  come  from  a  more  northern  locality  than  your  own,  by  all  means  secure 
them  at  once  ;  and,  when  they  arrive,  have  a  deep  trench  prepared,  and  lay  them  in  closely, 
covering  them  well,  at  least  one-half  up  their  stems ;  they  will  then  be  ready  to  plant  at  the 
earliest  fitting  moment  in  spring — a  matter  of  great  importance.  This  is  also  the  best 
season  for  transportation.  In  the  hurry  of  spring  work,  trees  are  frequently  exposed  to 
parching  winds,  which  are  not  so  prevalent  during  the  present  month. 
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A  plMfling  land  of  drowB^-head  it  WM, 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half  shut  eje  ; 

And  of  gaj  eastlefl  in  the  olonds  that  pass, 
For  OTer  flashing  round  a  summer  skj. 

CasUe  of  Indolence. 

HE  despotism  exercised  in  this  island,  cannot  enter  fully 
'  into  the  conception  of  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  only  recompense  ever  received,  has  been  tne  title  of 
"  ever-faithful,"  bestowed  by  the  sycophants  of  royalty. 
The  army  of  twenty  thousand  foreign  troops  quartered 
here,  to  prevent  insurrection,  is  an  incubus  upon  the  na- 
[  tive  inhabitants  which  they  feel  most  sensibly.  But  in 
addition  to  this  enormous  expense,  millions  npon  millions 
of  revenue  are  collected  and  sent  to  Old  Spain,  to  satisfy 
the  rapacity  of  queens  and  courtiers.  Every  barrel  of 
flour  not  smuggled  pays  an  entry  duty  of  ten  dollars,  if 
.it  does  not  come  from  Spain ;  the  quality  of  the  latter  is 
so  inferior  as  not  to  be  relished  by  the  better  classes, 
while  the  duty  on  it  also  prevents  its  use  among  the  common  people.  The  favor 
or  the  enmity  of  a  Governor-General  (who  is  almost  an  irresponsible  king),  makes 
or  ruins  the  fortunes  of  families ;  he  may  imprison,  hang,  or  expatriate,  all  whom 
he  says  he  even  suspects.  Mr.  Ballon,  in  his  interesting  HUtory  of  Ouha  (pub- 
lished lately  in  Boston),  says : — 

**  Cuba  is  permitted  no  voice  in  the  Cortes ;  the  press  is  under  the  vilest  censorship ;  far- 
mers are  compelled  to  paj  ten  per  cent,  on  all  their  harvest  except  sugar,,  and  on  that  arti- 
cle two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  island  has  been  under  martial  law  since  1826 ;  over 
$28,000,000  of  taxes  are  levied  npon  the  inhabitants,  to  be  squandered  by  Spain.  Ice  is 
monopolized  by  the  government ;  flour  is  so  taxed  as  to  be  inadmissible ;  a  Creole  must 
pnrchase  a  license  before  he  can  inyite  a  few  friends  to  take  a  cnp  of  tea  at  his  board ; 
there  is  a  stamped  paper,  made  legally  necessary  for  special  purposes  of  contract,  costing 
eight  dollars  per  sheet ;  no  goods,  either  in  or  out  of  doors,  can  be  sold  without  a  license ; 
the  natives  of  the  island  are  excluded  entirely  from  the  army,  the  judiciaty,  the  treasury, 
and  the  customs ;  the  military  government  assumes  the  charge  of  the  schools  ;  the  grazing 
of  cattle  is  taxed  exorbitantly ;  newspapers  from  abroad,  with  few  exceptions,  are  contra- 
band ;  letters  passing  through  the  post  are  opened,  and  purged  of  their  contents  before  de- 
livery ;  fishing  on  the  coast  is  forbidden,  being  a  government  monopoly;  planters  are  for- 
bidden to  send  their  sons  to  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes  ;  the  slave-trade  is 
secretly  encouraged  by  government ;  no  i)ef8on  can  remove  from  one  house  to  another  with- 
out first  paying  for  a  government  permit ;  all  cattle  (the  same  as  goods)  that  are  sold  must 
pay  six  per  cent,  of  their  value  to  government ;  in  short,  every  possible  subterfuge  is  resorted 
to  by  the  government  officials  to  swindle  the  people,*  everything  being  taxed ;  and  there  is 
no  appeal  firom  the  decision  of  the  Captain^eneral  1" 

He  continues  further  on,  thus  : — 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  contemplate  only  the  beauties  that  nature  has  so  prodigally  lavished 
on  this  Eden  of  the  Gulf,  shutting  out  all  that  man  has  done  and  is  still  doing  to  mar  the 
blessings  of  Heaven,  then  a  visit  to  or  residence  in  Cuba  would  present  a  succession  of  un- 
alloyed pleasures  equal  to  a  poet's  dream.  But  it  is  Impossible,  even  if  it  would  be  desirable, 
to  exclude  the  dark  side  cf  the  picture.  The  American  traveller,  particularly,  keenly  alive 
to  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  life,  appreciates  in  YuU  force  the  evils  that  challenge 
his  observation  at  evety  step,  and  in  every  view  which  he  may  take.  If  he  contrast  the 
natural  scenery  with  the  familiar  pictures  of  home,  he  cannot  help  also  contrasting  the 

TXo  tueh  extant  of  taxAtioD  m  It  now  enforced  In  Cnba,  wu  erer  known  or  heard  of  before  in  any 
world ;  and  no  eoinnajiil/  relying  eolely  on  the  pirodneU  of  iU  own  labor,  oould  poeeibly  eziat  nnde 
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political  oondition  of  the  people  with  that  of  hSs  own  oountrj.  The  existence,  almost  ander 
the  shadow  of  the  flag  of  the  freest  institutions  the  earth  ever  knew,  of  a  government  as 
purely  despotic  as  that  of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Basslas,  Is  a  monstrons  fact  that  startles 
the  most  indifferent  observer.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  realised.  To  go  hence  to  Cuba,  is  not 
merelj  passing  over  a  few  degrees  of  latitude  in  a  few  days*  sail  1  It  is  a  step  from  the 
nineteenth  oentuty  back  into  the  dark  ages«  In  the  clime  of  sun  ai)d  endless  summer,  we 
are  in  the  land  of  starless  political  darkness.  Lying  under  the  lee  of  a  land  where  every 
man  is  a  sovereign,  is  a  realm  where  the  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  all  are  held  at  the 
tenure  of  the  will  of  a  single  individual,  and  whence  not  a  single  murmur  of  complaint  can 
reach  the  ear  of  the  nominal  ruler  more  than  a  thousand  leagues  away  in  another  hemisphere. 
In  close  proximity  to  a  country  where  the  taxes,  self-imposed,  are  so  light  as  to  be  almost 
unfelt,  is  one  where  each  free  family  pays  nearly  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
support  of  a  system  of  bigoted  tyranny,  yielding  in  the  aggregate  an  annual  revenue  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  for  which  they  receive  no  equivalent — no  representation,  no 
utterance,  for  i>en  and  tongue  are  alike  proscribed — no  honor,  no  office,  no  emolument ; 
while  their  industry  is  crippled,  their  intercourse  with  other  nations  hampered  in  every 
way,  their  bread  literally  snatcbed  from  their  lips,  the  freedom  of  education  denied,  and 
every  generous,  liberal  aspiration  of  the  human  soul  stifled  in  its  birth.  And  this  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  North  America  I 

**  Such  are  the  contrasts,  broad  and  striking,  and  such  the  reflections  forced  upon  the  mind 
of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba.  Do  they  never  occur  to  the  minds  of  the 
Creoles  t  We  are  told  that  they  are  willing  slaves.  Spain  tells  us  so,  and  she  extols  to  the 
world,  with  complacent  mendacity,  the  loyalty  of  her  ^  siemprejielissima  isla  de  Cuba.*  But 
why  does  she  have  a  soldier  under  arms  for  every  four  white  adults  f  We  were  about  to 
say,  white  male  citizens,  but  there  are  no  citizens  in  Cuba.  A  proportionate  military  force 
in  this  country,  would  give  us  a  standing  army  of  more  than  a  million  bayonets,  with  an 
annual  expenditure,  reckoning  each  soldier  to  cost  only  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  of 
more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  And  this  Ib  the  peace  establishment  of  Spain 
in  Cuba — for  England,  and  France,  and  the  United  States,  are  all  her  allies,  and  she  has  no 
longer  to  fear  the  roving  buccaneers  of  the  Gulf  who  once  made  her  tremble  in  her  island 
fastness.  For  whom,  then,  is  this  enormous  warlike  preparation  ?  Certainly  for  no  exter- 
nal enemy-— there  is  none.  The  question  answers  itself.  It  is  for  her  very  loyal  subjects 
—the  people  of  Cuba— that  the  Queen  of  Spain  makes  all  this  warlike  show." 

The  means  of  edacation  are  limited  in  Cuba.  There  is  f^Kojal  University,  a 
medical  and  law  school,  and  chairs  on  all  the  natural  8cienc& ;  the  Jesuits  have  a 
college  of  some  pretensions,  bat  everybody  seems  to  feel  tHat  the  policy  of  the 
government  is  opposed  to  real  knowledge.  There  is  a  musenm  of  natural  history, 
only  kept  up  by  a  few  master  spirits ;  the  **  Jarden"  of  Acclimation,  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  De  la  Sagra,  is  now  unfenced,  and  utterly  given  up  to  the  pasturage 
of  the  cows. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  warn  those  who  take  letters  of  introduction  to  banking 
merchants,  not  to  expect  the  slightest  attempt  at  hospitality.  As  it  has  been 
said  before,  a  Spaniard's  idea  of  this  virtue  is  to  dine  with  every  one  who  asks 
him;  your  banker  will  receive  the  strongest  recommendations  from  his  corre- 
spondent with  averted  eyes,  and  hand  you  over  to  a  clerk,  whose  only  idea  respect- 
ing you  is,  that  you  are  entitled  to  draw  so  many  doubloons.  The  customs  are 
so  different  in  many  respects,  that  yon  enjoy  to  the  full  the  feeling  of  being  in  a 
foreign  land. 

It  strikes  one  very  oddly  that  the  rear  basement  of  the  palace  is  let  out  to  shop- 
keepers ;  you  may  buy  cigars  under  Madame  Concha's  drawing-room,  or  have 
your  harness  or  shoes  mended  on  your  way  up  to  an  official's  office.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  country  of  contradictions.  The  garden  or  square  in  front,  is  the  resort 
of  everybody  in  the  evenings,  and  it  is  here  the  military  bands  discourse  excel- 
lent music. 

In  connection  with  the  palace,  we  may  as  iwell  give  the  form  of  the  invitations 
to  the  Govemor-Qeneral's  receptions,  which  are  held  every  Wednesday  evening, 
when  that  does  not  come  upon  a  great  saint's  day,  or  the  ever-recurring  drawing 
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of  the  lottery.     Oar  invite  is  enveloped  in  a  large  sqnare  form,  and  reads 
thas : — 

El  Gobernador  Capitan-General  k  la  Marquesa  de  la 
Havana  fecibran  los  Mi^rcoles. 


a  las  8i .♦ 


Habana,  14  (month  illegible),  1857. 
Signer,^ Don,  &c.  &c. 


We  mnst  say  it  is  a  novelty  once  in  one's  life  to  be  called  a  Don,  and  that  the 
supreme  ruler's  evening  receptions  are  amazingly  stapid,  unless  yon  speak 
Spanish.  The  Governor-General  pats  on  his  best  smile,  Madame  Concha  ditto 
(and  a  most  amiable  lady  she  is,  and  fortunately  speaking  good  French),  the  foreign 
diplomatists  stand  up,  our  own  consul  quite  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  unable, 
therefore,  to  talk  to  the  natives,  a  few  walk  through  the  figure  of  a  dance,  simple 
refreshments  are  introduced,  and  you  are  very  glad  to  get  away. 

The  Governor-General's  Palace  forms  our  illustration  in  the  present  number.f 

All  whom  we  conversed  with  who  had  visited  Trinidad,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island  (ninety  miles  from  Havana),  agreed  in  recommending  its  climate  for 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  especially.  It  is  sheltered  from 
northers,  and  since  its  accessibility  by  steam  from  Havana,  has  been  much  fre- 
quented, in  the  colder  months,  by  Americans ;  the  accommodations  are  about  as 
good  as  those  of  Mr.  Wolcott's,  and  about  as  unreasonably  dear. 

Numerous  topics  connected  with  this  interesting  country  might  be  enlarged 
upon,  but  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  narrative  within,  or  nearly  so,  the  sub- 
jects for  a  work  like  the  present.  Visitors  are  of  course  attracted  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  firmament,  and  here  enjoy  most  novel  and  beautiful  starry  scenes,  which 
are  unknown  at  the  North.  The  constellations  and  stars  to  be  seen,  include  the 
Southern  Cross,  which  may  be  viewed  from  Havana  and  most  parts  of  the  island  ; 
Canopas  will  also  attract  attention,  the  astronomer  no  less  than  the  botanist,  here 
enjoying  a  fine  opportunity  for  study,  and  to  him,  of  novelty.  The  geologist,  too, 
will  find  new  forms  of  interest ;  coral  and  madrepores,  the  sink-holes  formed  in  the 
coral  formations,  Ac,  may  employ  him  advantageously.  No  species  of  natural 
history  but  here  meets  new  illustrations ;  the  birds,  the  insects,  and  the  fish,  espe- 
cially, all  present  novel  forms  and  features  to  the  Northern  eye. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  since  the  application  of  steam  to  ocean  navigation, 
that  the  eyes  of  North  Americans  have  been  so  longingly  set  upon  Cuba ;  that 
period  in  the  history  of  our  race  is  but  a  moment.  The  decadence  of  Spain,  or, 
rather,  her  being  left  behind  in  the  grand  progress  of  civilization,  is  meantime  a 
great  fact  testified  to  by  her  miserable  government,  her  corrupt  court,  and  her 
despotism  at  home  and  abroad  ;  her  progress  is  downward,  and  every  day's  de- 
clension, added  to  her  moneyed  wants,  occasioned  by  the  corruption  of  her  rulers, 
is  a  step  towards  the  necessity  she  will  be  under  of  making  sale  of  her  lands.  A 
rich  neighboring  country  stands  ready  to  buy ;  sell  she  mustj  and  buy  we  wiU, 
The  opportunity  is  coming,  and,  meantime,  every  piece  of  information  we  can 
acquire,  is  so  mach  knowledge  stored  up  for  fixing  a  value. 

*  Oddlj  enough  for  this  jear  of  1857,  the  pax>er  ia  hand-made,  with  a  water  mark  of  Old 
Spain. 

t  For  the  eopj  of  the  illaitniion  of  the  Qovemor's  Palace,  and  one  or  two  others,  we  are 
indebted  to  Phillips, Sampson  k  Co.,  Boston,  publishers  of  Ballou's  History  of  Cuba,  to  which 
we  refer  readers  desirous  of  pursning  the  subject.    It  is  entertaining  and  reliable. — r 
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COMPAEATIVB   VALUE   OF   THE    PEAR  AND 
OTHER   FRUIT   CULTURE. 

BT  L.  B.,  NXW  JXB61T. 

DsAB  Editob:  Your  repeated  inqairies  about  "the  possibility  of  hayiog  pear 
orchards/'  hare  suggested  some  reflections  which  I  will  submit  to  you  lo  all 
humility  and  with  more  impartiality  than  you  are  perhaps  wiUing  to  suppose  in  a 
man  so  fond  of  pears,  and  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  usefulness  as  a  luxary 
and  an  article  of  diet. 

It  is  beyond  contest  that  of  all  the  fruits  cultivated  in  our  northern  latitudes, 
the  apple  must  take  the  lead,  if  not  in  point  of  profit,  at  least  as  the  most  useful, 
the  most  indispensable  fruit.  We  all  agree  upon  that  point  There  are  many 
varieties  of  apples  as  good  as  the  finest  pear,  and,  by  some,  preferred  to  all  fruit 
Next,  in  point  of  general  usefulness,  comes  the  peach.  I  do  not  mention  the 
smaller  fruits,  as  grapes,  raspberries,  and  strawberries ;  we  only  intend  to  talk 
about  fruit  grcwing  upon  trees. 

The  question  arises  here,  how  shall  we  consider  the  value  of  a  fruit ;  by  its  whole* 
some  influence  upon  the  human  diet,  or  by  its  market  value  ?  As  I  consider  all 
good  and  ripe  fruits  healthy,  we  shall  only  look  at  the  profits^  generally  a  good 
criterion  of  their  respective  merits.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  good  apple  orchard, 
if  kept  in  good  cultivation,  and  pruned,  cleaned  and  watched,  will  pay  hand- 
somely ;  BO  will  a  good  peach  orchard  with  perhaps  less  care.  Cherries  are  out 
of  the  question  considered  as  orchards.  It  costs  too  much,  it  is  too  troQblesome  to 
pick  these,  and  they  do  not  fill  the  basket  as  the  larger  fruits  *do.  I  believe  that, 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  and  as  long  as  Mr.  Curculio  will  have  his  own  way, 
we  must  let  the  question  be  between  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  peach. 

Let  us  take  up  the  apple  first  as  the  first  in  rank.  Nothing  in  my  opinion  can 
be  more  beautiful,  more  promising,  more  tempting  than  a  fine  orchard  of  healthy 
well-bearing  apple  trees,  as  you  can  see  many  in  Northern  and  Western  New  York, 
Yermont,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Virginia.  In  good  seasons 
these  orchards  bring  good  profits ;  but,  there  is  not  the  main  question.  We  want 
to  compare  the  products  of  an  orchard  from  the  very  starting  point,  not  from  a 
well  and  old  established  plantation.     Let  us  see: — 

One  acre  of  apple  trees  will  support,  at  twenty-five  feet  distance  from  tree  to 
tree  (and  that  distance  is  at  least  required  for  standard  apple  trees),  from  sixty- 
five  to  seventy  trees. 

These  trees  if  sound,  and  well-growing  varieties,  as  the  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy, 
R.  I.  Greening,  &c.  &c.,  will  require  a  space  of  time  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
before  they  begin  to  yield  any  profits. 

It  is  true  that  meanwhile  the  soil  can  be  cultivated  as  if  nothing  was  in  the  way; 
but  this  large  cultivation  is  a  permanent  danger  for  the  spare  trees  in  so  large  a 
spot  of  ground ;  because  they  are  sometimes  overlooked.  Such  an  acre  requires 
a  different  culture  and  rotation  from  the  other  parts  of  the  farm,  as  cattie  cannot 
be  turned  in,  poles  and  boxes  not  being  a  sufficient  protection.  Many  young 
apple  orchards  are  rooted  up  and  abandoned  in  disgust  because  we  have  no  more 
of  that  patience  and  watchfulness,  the  distingfuiahed  features  of  the  old  settlers ; 
we  jump  at  conclusions,  nowadays. 

Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  peach-tree.  Three  years 
will  bring  a  good  variety  into  bearing,  chiefly  where  the  soil  is  light  and  suitable. 
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Let  w  aUow  twelre  feet  between  each  tree,  the  rery  neareet  we  caq  plant  a  top- 
spreading  tree,  and  we  find  abont  three  hundred  trees  npon  the  aere. 

If  yon  hare  the  soU,  locality,  and  fayorable  seasons,  yon  can  certainly  bring  a 
good  many  baskets  to  the  market  after  the  third  or  fourth  year ;  but  the  objection 
is  that  A  fmit  which  we  can  raise  so  rery  easily  is  of  little  value  in  faTorable  sea- 
sons, because  CTeryhody  has  half  a  dozen  or  so. of  peachrtrees;  and,  chiefly^ 
becmse  parts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  &c,  Ac.,  are  coyered  with  peach 
ordiarda^  coining  earlier,  and  beating  ours  in  the  markets.  Another  objection  is 
the  diortness  of  their  season.  You  must  sell  the  products  of  your  orchard  at 
ihofi  »9f»os,  and  perhaps  in  overcrowded  markets ;  you  cannot  keep  peaches ; 
nor  do  they  laet^  in  a  given  locality,  over  two  months,  from  the  Early  York  to  the 
Crawford  Late  or  Late  Heath.  Then,  you  have  severe  winters,  killing  the  weaker 
varieties,  killing,  most  of  the  blossoms  in  their  dormant  state ;  spring  firosts, 
nipping  all  the  glorious  pink  blossoms  in  a  single  night.  Yon  have  the  gum,  the 
borer,  that  pest  of  the  peach-trees,  the  yellows,  and  that  eternal  scoundrel,  the  cur- 
oulio,  turning  his  attention  to  the  peach  when  he  cannot  find  plums  or  apricots 
enough  to  suit  himseUl 

As  yon  see,  the  list  of  drawbacks  for  the  peach  is  long.  The  result  is  that  it 
has  become  a  very  unoertain  crop  in  parts  of  the  union  where  it  was  once  the 
most  prc^table  fruit.  Let  us  not  imagine  that  a  peach  orchard  does  not  require 
enltivatloB.  It  is  more  than  time  to  do  away  with  the  absurd  idea  that  fine  fruit 
can  be  grown  for  a  certain  length  of  time  in  neglected  soils  and  without  proper 
attention  given  to  pruning,  cleaning,  and  manuring. 

We  now  come  to  the  pear,  and  we  find  that  by  gr^ng  hardy  varieties  and  good 
growers  npon  the  quinoe-stoek,  to  bring  these  into  early  bearing,  and  weaker  or  slow 
growing,  and,  of  course  weU-bearing  varieties,  upon  the  pear  stock,  we  can, 
without  any  difficulty,  plant  our  pyramids  only  eight  feet  apart,  giving  from  six 
hundred  and  seventy  to  six  hundred  and  eighty  trees  to  a  single  acre  of  ground. 
You  see  that  my  attention  is  directed  to  pyramids,  not  to  widely  spreading  cider 
pears.  I  neither  recommend  nor  discard  quince-grafted  trees;  I  leave  that 
question  entirely  aside.  Many  varieties,  as  the  Bartlett,  the  Dnchesse,  &c.,  if 
kept  in  pyramidal  shape  and  under  judicious  treatment,  will  bear  as  well  and  abont 
as  early  upon  the  pear  stock,  as  other  varieties  will  do  upon  the  quince.  Those 
who  have  not  silcoeeded  in  raising  good  and  abundant  fruit  from  their  quince-grafted 
trees,  must  not  lay  tne  fault  upon  the  tree,  but  perhaps  upon  an  injudicious  seleo- 
tion  of  varieties,  want  of  proper  care  and  pruning,  bad  planting,  &c.  &c.  I  say 
so,  because  I  succeed  without  any  difficulty,  and  that  I  have  seen  many  others 
succeed  in  the  same  way.  I  never  said  that  a  tree,  weakened  by  an  artificial  pro* 
cess,  did  not  require  more  attention  and  skill  than  a  free  wild  standard.  Can 
we  raise  celery,  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  in  a  grass  plot  or  among  weeds  six  feet  high, 
as  I  have  seen  tried  in  many  wtmld-be  orchards  ? . .  But  to  return  to  our  subject 

A  sound  pear-tree  from,  the  nursery,  if  well  planted  and  cared  for,  will  bear 
sometimes  the  very  first  year,  and  most  certidnly  the  third  year  after  its  planting, 
if  attention  be  paid  to  what  is  stated  above.  By  years  of  experience  I  can  safely 
expect  from  every  tree  in  perfect  condition,  ten  fruits  (on  an  average)  the  fifth 
year  after  its  planting ;  and  some  dozens  about  the  tenth  year.  But  let  us  say : 
ten  Bartletts,  or  Dnchesse,  &c.,  upon  every  tree  will  bring  in  round  numbers  from 
six  thousand  five  hundred  to  seven  thousand  fruits,  at  how  much  a  piece  ?  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  dozens'sold  from  six  shillings  to  three  dollars  a  dozen,  but  let  it 
be  something  like  two  or  three  cents  apiece ;  that  would  bring  from  $120  to  $200 
for  the  crop  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  or  seven  hundred  trees  the  fifth  year,  in* 
creasing  every  subsequent  year. 
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Now  let  ns  take  in  coiiBideratioti  that  the  pear-tree  is  the  most  pleasant  tree  to 
cnltivate,  having  few  enemies,  thus  far,  beyond  an  occasional  blight,  and  a  $cor^ 
ing  of  the  bark ;  t^at»  nnder  good  caltivation  it  bears  at  least  eight  years  in  ten ; 
takes  any  form  and  shape  yon  choose  to  give  it ;  requires  very  littie  praning  com- 
pared to  apple  and  peach-trees ;  grows  and  bears  in  almost  all  kinds  of  soils ;  is 
hardy,  for  none  of  oar  late  severe  winters  have  killed  the  dormant  bloombnd,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  peach  for  three  winters  in  saccession ;  I  say,  when 
yon  take  all  this  into  consideration,  what  is  the  tree  that  will  produce  a  crop  which 
pays  better  ?  The  season  of  the  pear  is  protracted ;  firom  July  to  March,  (in 
Edrope  from  June  to  June)  ;  you  can  keep  your  late  pears,  or  sell  them  at  your 
own  time,  which  you  cannot  do  either  with  peaches,  or  with  cherries.  The  pear 
is  a  universal  favorite,  suiting  all  tastes ;  for,  nowhere,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
is  to  be  found  a  fruit  so  varied,  so  distinct  in  shape,  taste,  habits,  keeping,  Ac. 
We  have,  in  their  native  climate,  the  aroma  of  the  Hyacinth  in  the  Josephine  de 
M.,  the  vanilla  in  the  Beurr^  Ant<HneUfi  and  DocUur  Oapron;  the  perfect  aroma 
of  the  rose  in  the  Parfum  Ro$e,  the  musk  in  the  Bartlett,  more  striking  in  the 
Woodstock ;  the  perfection  of  all  things  combined  in  the  unsurpassed  SeeUe  and 
Fulton ;  we  have  buttery,  melting,  breaking,  cooking  pears ;  sweet,  subacid,  re- 
freshing juices ;  from  the  tartness  of  the  apple  to  the  fuirsweetness  of  a  preserve. 
I  must  stop  and  conclude  by  expressing  my  conviction  that  the  pear  will  always 
be  a  universal  favorite,  when  good  pears  shall  be  in  general  use.  Such  a  Protean 
fruit,  Mr.  Editor,  is  well  worth  a  thorough  cultivation,  as  a  melon  or  a  celery 
plant  is.  Plant  your  orchard  in  the  shape  of  a  garden,  and  under  the  same  laws 
of  cultivation,  and  it  vnU  pay  an  hundred  per  cent  of  your  money  invested.  I 
let  every  man  make  his  own  calculation ;  I  will  only  add  that  after  six  years  of 
experience  in  mine  and  my  friend's  gardens,  I  must  consider  the  pear  crop  one  of 
the  most  Heady  and  profitable  of  all  the  fruits.  You  must  say  the  same,  for  your 
garden  was  full  of  noble  fruit  this  season. 

I  could  tell  you  about  a  single  pear-tree  bringing  from  one  hundred  to  over  two 
hundred  dollars,  at  least  three  years  in  four.  I  could  tell  you  about  small  pauses 
of  city  gardens  yielding  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  in  pear  crops,  almost 
every  year ;  but  you  would  not  believe  me ;  because  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phila- 
delphia there  is  no  such  cultivation  as  in  Cambridge,  all  around  Boston,  and  in 
Rochester  and  its  environs.  I  only  want  to  say  that  if  you  give  to  an  acre  pear 
orchard,  planted  with  leading  and  marketable  varieties,  the  care,  cultivation,  and 
expense,  which  are  bestowed  upon  an  acre  of  cabbages  or  celery,  you  will  find, 
taking  together  a  space  of  ten  years,  that  your  orchard  has  cost  you  a  great  deal 
less  and  has  paid  you  as  well ;  but  you  must  drop  that  word  orchard,  and  say  a 
pear  garden.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  about  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
fruit  cultivation  compared  to  the  vegetable  garden,  where  the  same  labor  is  re- 
quired every  year ;  while  a  tree  can  be  left  idone  at  least  for  a  season,  and  is  in- 
creasing in  value  annually;*  but  enough  about  that;  I  have  taken  up  too  much 
of  your  valuable  time,  and  if  you  think  my  remarics  worth  publishing,  too  diuch 
of  your  varied  and  most  interesting  monthly. 

*  I  oonld  prove  also  that  for  the  first  five  or  six  years  you  can  raise  vegetables  enough 
among  joxu  trees  to  pay  all  expenses. 
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RUSTIC   FANCIES,   AND   THEIR   REALIZATION! 

B7  A  WORKING  CARPENTER  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter  to  the  HorHeukuriMt,  Yon  mngt 
know  I  am  a  carpenter,  bred  in  the  city,  with  nncles  and  annts  living  in  the 
oonniry,  whom  I  yisit  occasionaUy.  Now,  it  is  a  maxim  or  sentiment  among  city 
folks,  that  yonr  countryman  is  the  tme  man,  or  has  the  happiest  and  easiest  life ; 
and  the  farmer  thinks  no  one  has  snch  hard  work  as  himself.  Sd  we  go.  City 
mechanics  think  they  have  it  hard  enough.  But  then,  I've  a  taste  for  gardening, 
architecture,  town  and  country,  and  life  in  the  country.  The  height  of  my  am- 
bition would  be :  a  business  in  town  through  the  day,  and  a  place  to  sleep  in  the 
country  of  nights  and  Sundays ;  for  ^is  so  uncomfortable  to  be  always  in  other 
people's  houses. 

'Tis  now  some  three  years  since  I  took  the  first  step  to  enlighten  myself  on  my 
new  taste.  In  common  with  city  people,  I  shared  the  general  opinion  about  life 
in  the  country,  but  did  nothing  by  way  of  experiment.  At  this  time,  I  was  car- 
pentering on  my  own  account.  Some  circumstances  transpired  which  induced  me 
to  close  my  shop.  ''  I  will  seek  employment  in  the  country,"  said  I.  In  the  maple 
lined  streets  of  Poughkeepsie,  I  soon  found  mys^.  Never  had  I  seen  so  many 
trees  in  a  town.  I  lived  here  nearly  a  week  before  I  learned  that  I  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  village,  so  shady  was  it.  I  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  more  country 
and  less  town.  On  the  third  day  of  my  engagement,  my  employer  stated  to  me 
he  should  like  me  to  go  some  mile  or  two,  to  construct  a  grapery,  ice-house,  car- 
riage-house, and  so  on.  ''How  would  I  like  that?"  "I  would  be  delighted." 
Thus  was  I  initiated  into  studying  the  green  fields  and  country-seats.  But  my 
walk  of  nights  and  mornings  was  so  long,  as  to  make  it  tiresome.  I  declare,  when 
night  came,  I  could  scarcely  put  one  foot  before  the  other.  Why  couldn't  I  have 
a  country-seat  as  well  as  Mr.  Macy.  I  determined  to  have  one,  and  I  have.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  not  as  large  as  Mr.  Macy's,  but  what  then  ?  Ain't  I  a  philosopher, 
and  can't  one  exhibit  as  much  taste,  and  find  enough  to  do  on  three  acres  as  twenty, 
or  even  fifty  f    I  trow  yes. 

Those  evenings  I  spent  in  Poughkeepsie  were  among  the  most  pleasant  of  my 
life.  If  the  evening  meal  was  not  ready,  my  Hortictmurist  was  in  my  bands,  so 
that  no  time  might  be  lost ;  for  you  must  know,  I  took  the  pains  to  subscribe  to 
some  spirited  book  on  my  new  fancy,  and  selected  the  Harticuiiurtst,  1  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  read  anything  that  gave  me  so  much  pleasure.  This  was 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  I  had  them  from  January.  Then  I  got  Downing's 
Rural  Essays  (his  Country  Houses  I  had),  and  then  his  Landscape  Gardening,.and 
then  I  became  a  visitor  at  Saxton's,  and  then  I  turned  landscape  gardener  in 
theory,  and  practice,  too,  as  you  shall  hear.  You  should  have  seen  me  discours- 
ing with  the  villagers  on  their  want  of  taste,  the  best  shade  trees,  and  why  didn't 
they  till  the  ground  more  thoroughly,  and  less  of  it,  and  why  didn't  they  plant 
more  evergreens. 

Well,  my  dear  Barticukurut,  I  bought  three  acres  of  ground  1  What  do  you 
think  of  that  f  A  carpenter  turning  countryman  I  Truly,  no,  not  at  once ;  but 
runo  I  am  in  Downing's  parish ;  for  see,  it  is  but  Just  this  way;  I  have  my  Horii- 
eukurist  for  this  year,  the  times  being  generally  so  hard  about  January,  and  money 
scarce,  I  never  can  renew  till  midsummer ;  but  then,  when  I  do,  unalloyed  pleasure 
attends  me  for  a  fortnight,  or,  at  leasts  tHI  I  have  perused  them  thoroughly.  i ' 

Thus  I  became  a  member  of  Downing'^  parish ;  that  is,  \  am  improving  my    n 
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pliee,  aod  bitfldiDg  a  house — a  cottage.    Not  a  kige  one,  bowercr,  Inii  a  i 

part  of  an  entire  design,  nniqoe,  and  qnamt ;  for  bj  those  terms  can  I  best  t 

that  whidi  salts  may  taste  sod  honor.    And  soeh  a  spot  as  I  have  for  my  cottage  I 

It  combines  wood  and  water,  grass  aod  rocks,  coltiTated  fidd  and  forest^  oaks, 

hickories,  ashes,,  birches,  cedsxs--^lentj  of  cedars — (sooMbody  keeps  cntting  one 

here  and  there,  thinking  I  dont  see  it,  bat  I  know  every  tree  ra  this  place),  with 

an  andalatiag  sarfince,  aad  fields  with  goMea  gram  aad 

the  distant  liew.    No  stresm  whose  buiks  appear  ever  the  i 

able  statoe,  bat  one  that  retires  in  the  morning,  and  eomes  again  in  the  i 

— a  tid^wat^  stream  in  a  meadow,  large  enoogh  for  a  fesriage  and  a  sailing 

party. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Palisade  Monntains,  aad  ««<  in  si^t  of  the  Hadaoa, 
are  my  groands — one  and  one-half  miles  from  a  landing,  or  a  thirty  Bunates*  walk. 
Will  it  please  yon  see  my  plan  for  a  cottage  t  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  some 
cedar-trees,  enveloped  in  slmde.  Bat  then  I  mast  thin  away  the  cedars,  and  eohi- 
Tate  some  more  refined,  for  I  do  not  see  any  mention  of  the  red  cedai;  and  presume 
yoa  term  it  a  common  tree. 

WiU  it  please  yoa  look  at  a  sketch  of  my  cottage.    Here  it  is. 


TbcBe  pencil  sketcheB  are  tedioas  to  make,  particalarlj  to  one  who  dresses  boards 
the  daytime,  and  uses  the  pencil  in  the  eTenmg.     I  send  a  mder  sketch  from 
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OommeBd  me  to  yonr  coTrespondent,  Jeffrejs,  for  that  critique  in  the  April 
HorHcutaurist  of  1856»  "Parks  against  YiUages." 

I  intend  having  my  cottage  in  two  acres  of  park,  and  one  acre  for  coltiTation, 
owing  to  the  pecnliarity  of  its  sitoation. 

I  suppose  I  am  wearying  yon,  the  only  thing  that  troubles  me.  Shall  I  haye 
son  enough  on  the  western  slope  of  the  monntain  ?  and  the  solid  palisade  rock 
comes  to  the  surface  in  places.    Will  grapes  ripen  ? 

Only  one  more  remark.  I  do  not  intend  doing  eyerything  at  once,  but  I  shall 
plant  one  tree  at  a  time,  and  it  thoroughly ;  m^e  a  little  bit  of  lawn  at  first, 
"four  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  I  bope  to  walk  upon  yelyet." 

Truly  yours,        Albkst  'RiulXphsus,  Carpenter. 
12  Qra%d  Strteiy  Nem  Yorlx 

[There  is  a  spirit  about  this  letter  and  sketch  of  carpenter  Blauvelt  that  we 
especially  like.  We  have  no  doubt  he  is  a  good  workman  and  a  happy  fellow, 
whose  hand  it  would  do  anybody  good  to  shake,  and  whose  company  never  would 
be  dull.    Let  us  hear  again  from  you.— Sn.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OP  THB  LATE  PRAN9OIS 

ANDR^  MIOHAUX. 

BT  SLIAS  DUnAND. 
(OOVCLUDBD  FBOX  FAOS  503.) 

[From  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Soolety,  Volume  XI.  p.  zvii.    Bead 

December  6, 1856.] 

MicHAUX  remained  in  Charleston  until  the  first  of  March,  1803,  when  he  embarked 
again  for  France.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris^  he  made  every  effort  in  hastening  the 
publication  of  his  father's  Histoire  des  chines  d'Am&rtque,  which  had  been  printed 
in  1801;  but  the  plates  of  which  had  not  yet  been  completed.  He  attended  also 
to  the  publication  of  the  Flora  Boreali  Americana^  under  the  supervision  of 
Claude  Richard,  an  eminent  botanist  and  a  superior  writer.  BoUi  these  works 
were  finally  announced  to  the  scientific  world  in  the  years  1803  and  1804,  and  were 
eagerly  expected  by  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  vegetable  productions  of 
North  America. 

In  the  latter  year,  Michanx  published  his  Journey  to  the  West  of  the  AUeghany 
Mountains,  and  the  following  year  his  memoir  Sur  la  Naturalisation  des  Arbres 
Forestiers  de  VAmerique  du  Nord.  In  this  memoir,  addressed  to  the  Central 
Society  of  Agriculture  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member,  he  en- 
deavored to  prove  the  great  advantage  which  might  accrue  to  France  from  the 
acclimation  of  better  trees  than  those  which  her  native  forests  actually  possess, 
and  of  such,  principally,  as  might  succeed  in  soils  too  poor  for  any  of  tiae  French 
trees  to  thrive  in.  In  support  of  his  opinion  he  pointed  out  the  swampy  lands  of 
France  as  producing  no  wood  of  any  value,  whilst  similar  lands  in  America  are 
covered  over  with  noble  and  valuable  trees,  such  as  the  Red  Elm,  Willow  Oak, 
White  Cedar,  White  and  Black  Cyprus,  Ac.  He  likewise  pointed  at  the  sandy 
and  certain  cretaceous  soils  of  France  as  giving  growth  to  nothing  but  drawfish 
and  insigificant  pines,  while  the  equally  arid  lands  of  the  Southern  States  produce 
an  abundance  of  the  Live  Oak,  a  tree  exceedingly  valuable  in  naval  architecture, 
and  which  might  also  succeed  in  the  sandy  maritime  soils  of  the  southern  depart- 
ments of  France. 
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Besides  these  advantages,  Michau j  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  forest 
trees,  which,  in  France,  is  limited  to  thirty-six  attaining  the  height  of  thirty  feet ; 
eighteen  of  these  form  the  balk  of  the  forests,  and  seven  only  are  employed  in 
civil  and  naval  constructions — whilst  he  alone  had  observed  in  the  North  Americaii 
forests  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  forty  species  of  similar  height  and  ntilitj. 

The  means  proposed  by  Michanx  to  attain  these  desiderata  were  simply  "  to 
send  a  naturalist  to  the  United  States,  with  the  mission  to  collect  seeds  and  yoang 
trees,  and  to  forward  the  same  to  the  national  nurseries  in  France."  His  propo- 
sitions were  forcibly  supported  in  a  report  made  to  the  Central  Society  of  Agri- 
culture by  Messrs.  De  Perthuis,  Correa  de  Serra  and  Gels,  and  he  was  finally 
intrusted  with  this  mission,  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Duke  De  Oaete, 
then  minister  of  Finance  and  for  the  account  of  the  Administration  of  the  Forests. 

He  subsequently  embarked  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1806,  in  a 
vessel  bound  for  Charleston.  After  being  three  days  at  sea,  thef  were  boarded 
by  the  British  man-of-war  Leander,  Commander  Witheby,  who,  suspecting  the 
vessel  to  be  laden  for  the  account  of  French  merchants,  sent  her  to  Halifax,  there 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  would  decide  whether  she 
was  a  legitimate  prize  or  should  be  liberated.  Of  all  the  passengers,  Michanx 
was  the  only  one  ordered  on  board  the  Leander,  where  he  remained  during  a 
cruise  of  forty-three  days,  after  which  they  reached  the  Bermuda  Islands.  While 
in  port  he  was  permitted  freely  to  go  ashore,  and  had  thus  the  opportunity  to 
make  some  interesting  observations,  the  details  of  which  he  addressed  to  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  a  memoir  entitled  NoHce  sur 
les  lies  Bermudes,  et,  particuU^ementj  $ur  St.  Georges, 

Michanx  was  finally  released  aud  permitted  to  sail  for  the  T7nited  States,  which 
he  reached  towards  the  end  of  May.  Beginning  his  explorations  at  the  district 
of  Maine,  where  the  winter  is  as  rigorous  as  in  Sweden,  though  ten  degrees  farther 
south,  he  travelled  over  all  the  Atlantic  States  as  far  as  Georgia,  where  the  heat, 
during  six  months  of  the  year,  is  as  great  as  in  the  West  Indies.  Besides  a 
journey  of  1800  miles  from  northeast  to  southwest,  he  made  five  explorationsMnto 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  first,  along  the  rivers  Kennebec  and  Sandy; 
the  second,  from  Boston  to  Lake  Champlain,  crossing  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire'' and  Vermont ;  the  third,  from  New  York  to  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie ;  the 
fourth,  from  Philadelphia  to  the  rivers  Monongahela,  Alleghany  and  Ohio ;  the 
fifth,  from  Charleston  to  the  sources  of  the  Savannah  and  Oconee  Rivers.  In 
travelling  along  the  sea-coast,  he  visited  the  principal  dock-yards,  with  the  view 
to  examine  the  timber  employed  in  ship-building ;  he  also  examined  all  the  work- 
shops where  wood  was  worked  into  forms.  As  the  knowledge  of  which  he  was  in 
need  was,  principally,  in  the  possession  of  artisans,  he  consulted  the  most  skilful 
workmen,  and  by  means  of  a  series  of  questions,  previously  prepared,  he  collected 
a  mass  of  valuable  information. 

In  his  different  journeys  into  the  interior  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
trees  that  formed  the  bulk  of  the  forests,  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  uses  of 
their  woods,  or  as  objects  of  commerce  between  the  different  States  or  of  exporta- 
tion abroad.  He  ascertained  the  sources  of  the  different  barks  employed  in  tan- 
ning ;  inquired  into  the  quality  and  price  of  the  various  woods  used  for  fuel,  and 
formed  a  complete  collection  of  polished  specimens  of  the  species  employed  in 
cabinet  work  or  otherwise.  In  a  word,  the  range  of  his  observations  was  un- 
limited, and  could  not  fail  to  interest  exceedingly  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  Europeans,  and  to  become  one  of  the  main  points  of  the  splendid  work 
ji  which  he  published  almost  immediately  after  hfs  return. 
jR       Michanx  remained  nearly  three  years  in  the  United  States,  diligently  employed 
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in  his  ardaoQs  task.  Daring  his  residence  he  formed  many  valuable  acquaintances. 
Besides  the  late  Muhlenberg,  Hamilton,  Barton,  Hosack,  Alex.  Wilson,  Eddy, 
&c.,  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  others  still  living,  among  whom  I  may 
mention  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  of  New  York,  and  Major  Leconte.  Michaux  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  on  the  2l8t  of  April, 
1809 ;  and  we  have  a  proof  of  the  value  in  which  he  held  this  honor,  by  the  hand- 
some provision  made  in  favor  of  this  institution,  in  his  testament,  bearing  date 
of  May  30th,  1852. 

I  should  fail  in  my  duty  towards  one  who  was  the  companion  and  helpmate  of 
the  two  Michaux,  if  I  omitted  here  to  mention  his  name.  This  is  the  humble 
Paul  Saul nier,  the  same  journeyman  gardener  who,  in  1785,  had  accompanied 
them  to  this  country,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  New  Jersey  nursery. 
Francois  Michaux  never  spoke  of  him  but  with  feelings  of  respect  and  affection. 

''Originally  of  France,"  says  Dr.  Francis,  in  his  eloquent  discourse  on  the 
Natural  Sciences,  ''his  early  life  was  absorbed  in  practical  horticulture,  as  an  ex- 
perimenter in  vegetable  physiology,  and  as  one  of  the  subordinates  of  the  Jardin 
de$  PlarUes.  Here  he  had  instilled  into  him  the  principles  of  ordtnes  naturales, 
by  their  author,  de  Jussieu.  Shortly  after  he  was  selected  for  his  botanical  at- 
tainments to  accompany  the  elder  Michaux  to  this  country.  He  proved  service- 
able as  a  collector.  By  royal  means,  Louis  XYI.,  by  whose  patronage  Michaux 
was  authorized  to  procure  American  productions,  a  plot  of  ground  in  New  Jersey 
was  appropriated  as  a  suitable  garden  for  rearing  and  preserving  plants  and  trees, 
mainly  designed  for  the  institutions  of  France. 

"In  this  sequestered  place,  Paul,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  excursions 
to  New  York  and  to  parts  adjacent,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Here  he 
was  visited  by  the  younger  Michaux,  Pursh,  Douglas,  Bradbury,  and  other  foreign 
naturalists.  Poor  Wilson,  the  Ornithologist,  often  found  shelter  within  his  humble 
dwelling  from  the  lowering  sky  and  tempestuous  storms;  and  often  I  have  heard 
Michaux  enlarge  on  the  refreshing  enjoyment  of  Paul's  hospitality.  Paul  was  a 
sort  of  Sir  Oracle  with  them  ;  and  his  responses  were  heeded  by  all  who  sought 
practical  knowledge  in  natural  history.  Paul,  I  believe,  may  be  estimated  the  first, 
as  to  time,  who,  without  much  pretension,  inculcated  among  us  the  classification 
of  Jussieu,  and  the  arboriculturist  may  perhaps  be  now,  for  the  first  time,  informed 
that  to  him  are  we  to  assign  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  Lombardy 
Poplar.  Paul  holds  a  place  in  the  progess  of  botanical  pursuits  not  unlike  that 
enjoyed  so  long  by  the  venerable  Wm.  Bartram,  though  I  should  be  reluctant  to 
assign  to  him  a  place  as  conspicuous  as  that  of  our  philosophical  traveller. 

"  Let  Michaux  speak  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  of  his  disinterested 
philanthropy:  'Paul  was  so  exclusive  in  his  attentions  to  his  avocations,  that 
hardly  any  other  subject  than  trees  and  plants  ever  found  entrance  into  his  mind. 
To  the  day  of  his  death,  he  considered  his  little  circumscribed  residence  as  still 
the  property  of  his  royal  master ;  and,  ignorant  of  th6  vicissitudes  of  political 
revolntion,  reluctantly  gave  credence  to  the  fact  of  the  decapitation  of  his  bounti- 
ful but  unfortunate  King.  Paul  now  lies  in  the  Hackensack  churchyard;  his 
tombstone  records  not  half  his  excellence.' " 

On  Michanx's  return  to  Paris,  he  presented  himself  before  the  Central  Society 
of  Agriculture,  to  which  he  was  mainly  indebted  for  his  mission  to  the  United 
States,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage,  of  the  various  tasks  he  had  per- 
formed, and  of  the  flattering  results  which  had  been  already  obtained.  From  the 
seeds  which  he  had  forwarded  during  his  absence,  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  yonng  trees  had  already  sprung  up,  which  were  fairly  promising  to 
accomplish,  in  succeeding  times,  the  objects  contemplated  by  him,  and  confidently 
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expected  by.  bis  fellow  members  of  the  Society  of  Agricaltare,  who  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  on  the  success  of  his  voyage.  Correa  de  Serra,  chairman  of 
that  committee,  in  a  most  flattering  report,  highly  complimented  Michanx  on  the 
faithfal  execution  of  his  trust,  and  for  the  importance  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  his  country,  he  called  forth  a  vote  of  thanks. 

During  the  two  years  following"  his  return,  Mlchaux  was  actively  employed  in 
the  publication  of  his  great  work,  Bistoire  des  Arbres  Farestiers  de  VAmSrique 
du  Nord,  so  anxiously  expected  by  all  wKo  took  an  interest  in  the  Flora  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  observations  of  one  so  well  versed  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  first  volume  appeared  in  1810 ;  the  second  in  1812 ;  and  the  third  in 
1813. 

This  magnificent  work,  illustrated  by  144  copper  plates,  designed  by  the  two 
Redouts  and  by  Bessa,  and  engraved  by  such  eminent  artists  as  Gabriel,  Renard, 
Boquet,  Bessin,  and  Dubreuil,  was  translated  into  English  by  Augustus  L.  Hili- 
house,  and  published  in  Paris  in  four  volumes  by  Charles  D'Hautel  (1817-19), 
under  the  title  of  North  American  Sylva,  with  the  addition  of  several  plates  and 
some  new  observations  by  the  author.  Mr.  Wm.  Maclure  purchased  the  plates 
in  Paris  and  brought  them  to  this  country.  To  this  circumstance  is  owing  the 
publication  of  two  American  editions,  which  are  now  followed  by  a  third.  The 
first  was  issued  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  in  1842,  and  the  second  in  this  city  in 
1852,  edited,  with  additions  and  notes,  by  J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq.  Mr.  Nnttall, 
soon  after^  published,  on  Michaux's  plan,  an  additional  Sylva  Americana,  de- 
scribing and  illustrating  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  trees,  mostly  un- 
known to  his  predecessor,  indigenous  to  the  far  west  regions,  Oregon  and  California 
included. 

Of  this  splendid  work  of  Michaux,  the  author  of  an  article  on  the  botany  of 
the  United  States,  published  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the  North  American  Eeview^ 
remarks:  "It  is  the  plan  of  Michaux's  history  of  our  forest  trees  to  unite  the 
advantages  of  a  work  strictly  botanical  and  one  relating  to  the  useful  arts ;  but, 
especially  to  collect  all  the  scattered  details  which  books  or  experience  could 
furnish  him,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  various  kinds  of  wood  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life.  Botanical  descriptions  can  easily  be  made  or  found ;  but,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  useful  properties,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  artisans,  in  almost 
every  branch  of  practical  mechanics,  to  frequent  dock-yards  or  workshops  in  which 
wood  was  employed,  and,  in  short,  to  gather  information  from  every  attainable 
source.  From  these  inquiries  Michaux  had  obtained  a  most  extensive  collection 
of  curious  and  important  facts,  which  rather  belonging  to  the  application  of  botany 
than  to  botany  itself,  are  nevertheless  essential  to  the  complete  knowledge  of  the 
plants  of  the  IJnited  States ;  for,  besides  the  commercial  and  practical  uses  of  our 
trees,  we  have  a  very  perfect  account  of  the  inflorescence,  fructification,  growth 
and  botanical  habit  of  them  individually  considered,  as  also  many  interesting 
&cts  with  regard  to  them  taken  together  as  composing  forests." 

In  a  letter  dated  October,  1852,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Michaux  expresses  himself  in  the  following  words,  with 
regard  to  his  Sylva  Americana:  ''The  science  of  botany  was  the  principal  object 
of  my  father^s  explorations  in  North  America,  and  the  Flora  BoreaK-Amerieana 
was  the  result  of  those  explorations.  As  for  me,  I  took  another  view  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  whilst  in  your  country — a  view  more  limited  and  less  scientific, 
it  is  true ;  but,  perhaps,  more  generally  profitable  to  the  farmer  and  landholder, 
as  well  as  to  that  class  of  society,  so  numerous  in  the  Northern  States  of  the 
^  Union,  who  employ  wood  in  so  many  different  ways.  I  do  not  consider  my  Syiva 
<  J    Americana' Bs  complete  as  it  might  be ;  thus,  for  instance,  I  have  omitted  seTend 
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tpeeies  which  grow  in  Lower  LoQiaiaiia  aod  in  the  two  Floridaa.  In  the  second 
place  I  have  described  and  figured  some  trees  that  are  deficient  in  the  flowers  and 
in  the  firaits.  Had  eircamstances  permitted,  I  wonld  have  retamed  to  the  United 
States,  and,  in  a  new  edition,  haye  corrected  the  errors,  and  filled  up  the  omissions. 
I  wonld  thns  hare  been  able  to  present  to  the  American  nation  a  work  worthy  of 
her  great  name ;  bnt  now  that  I  have  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  nearly  88 
years,  I  can  do  nothing  more,  in  this  respect,  than  to  express  my  regrets  and  the 
hope  that  some  native  arboricnltorist  may  complete  my  researches  on  the  plan 
which  I  have  adopted.  The  publication  of  snch  a  work  wonld  be  attended  with 
much  benefit  to  the  country,  and  afford  particular  honor  to  him  who  would  under- 
take it" 

Since  the  appearance  of  his  great  work,  Michaux  has  devoted  all  his  attention 
to  his  favorite  pursuits—the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  trees  presenting  a 
special  object  of  public  utility.  Intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a  large 
estate  belonging  to  the  Central  Society  of  Agriculture,  experimenting  largely  iu 
sylviculture  on  the  extensive  plantations  of  Mr.  Delamarre,  and  owning  himself  a 
coQutry  place  near  Pontoise,  he  never  ceased,  until  his  death,  to  be  actively  em- 
ployed in  experiments  on  arboriculture,  either  suggested  by  himself  or  others. 

Michaux  had  retained  in  this  country  a  few  correspondents,  who  sent  him  occa- 
sionally new  supplies  of  seeds,  and,  through  a  letter  furnished  by  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  I  had  the  gratification  to  become  acquainted  with  him  iu  the  autumn 
of  1824. 

When  living  in  Baltimore,  from  1816  to  1824, 1  formed  an  intimacy  with  a 
French  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Leroy,  who  bad  known  Michaux  in  this 
country,  and  had  been  since  in  correspondence  with  him.  This  Mr.  Leroy,  who 
was  himself  an  excellent  arboriculturist,  having  been  earnestly  solicited  by  his 
friend  to  send  him  all  the  seeds  and  young  trees  which  he  could  procure  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baltimore,  applied  to  me,  as  a  fellow  botanist,  to  assist  him  in  this 
undertaking.  We  therefore  went  to  work  together  in  earnest  during  the  autumn 
of  1819,  rambling  into  the  woods  with  a  negro  boy,  climbing  and  beating  Oaks, 
Maples,  and  Hickory-trees ;  uprooting  the  shrubs  and  young  trees  that  fell  in  our 
way,  and  collecting  seeds  of  every  sort.  The  result  of  our  campaign  filled  up  seve- 
ral large  boxes,  which  were  forwarded  to  Michaux  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter. 

When  I  visited  Europe  in  1824,  Mr.  Leroy  favored  me  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  his  friend,  recommending  me  as  his  colaborer  in  the  collections  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  from  Baltimore  some  years  previous.  This  letter  did 
not  fail  insuring  to  me  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Michaux.  I  saw 
him  frequently,  and  breakfasted  with  him  at  his  winter  quarters  in  Paris,  on  the 
place  St.  Michael,  which  was  then  a  market  for  garden  vegetables  and  fhiits.  We 
seldom  sat  at  the  breakfast  table  without  having  previously  made  an  inspection 
through  the  stalls  where  fruits  «nd  vegetables  were  sold ;  and  he  was  pleased  to 
point  out  to  me  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful,  with  a  passing  notice  on  their 
origin. 

Mr.  Michaux  was  extremely  desirous  to  show  me  in  detail  bis  fine  nurseries, 
especially  those  which  contained  his  Maryland  trees,  to  ^^etmiempleOe*^  the  result 
of  the  troubles  and  fatigues  which  they  had  cost  me ;  but  the  weather  was  so  un- 
favorable during  the  whole  season  that  I  could  visit  but  one  of  them,  which  I 
found  wholly  planted  with  Maryland  Oaks,  and  covering  an  extensiTe  plot  of 
ground.  Though  the  young  trees,  then  devoid  of  their  foliage,  had  suffered 
much  the  second  year  from  the  depredations  of  a  herd  of  swine  that  had  tres- 
passed upon  the  grounds,  they  still  appeared  vigorous  and  promising,  and  are,  I 
snspeot,  the  very  same  trees  that  are  now  (as  I  see  by  the  Paris  papers)  adorning 
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the  Qoai  des  Taileries,  and  some  of  the  new  bonleyards  of  the  French  metropolis^ 
under  the  denomination  of  American  Oaks  ihirty-9ix  years  old. 

In  acknowledgment  pf  the  services  I  had  thus  rendered  him,  Mr.'Michaux 
presented  me  with  a  copy  of  the  French  edition  of  his  magniticent  work,  beanti- 
fully  bound,  in  three  Tolunaes,  and  containing  a  double  set  of  plates,  the  plain 
and  the  colored. 

Mr.  Michaux's  person  was  tall,  strongly  bailt,  bnt  not  corpulent  His  com- 
plexion was  fair ;  he  was  slightly  pock-marked,  and  possessed  prominent  features. 
His  light  blue  eyes  had  a  peculiar  expression,  which  startled  me  at  first  His 
countenance  was  stern  and  cold  on  first  approach;  but  it  smoothed  off  and 
brightened  gradually  as  he  spoke  and  became  more  familiar ;  his  utterance,  in 
the  beginning  somewhat  slow  and  cautious,  became  rapid  and  impressive,  and  his 
conversation  gay  and  even  humorous.  His  manners  were  quite  simple  and  un- 
affected, frank  and  lively — they  were  altogether  those  of  an  open-hearted  country 
gentleman,  in  whose  presence,  young  as  I  was  at  the  time,  I  could  feel  neither 
embarrassment  nor  shyness. 

I  do  not  think  that  since  this  interview  with  Michanx  his  position  and  pursuits 
underwent  much  change.  To  the  very  last  day  of  his  life  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  retain  his  health  and  remarkable  activity  of  body  and  mind.  The  main  point 
of  his  arboricultural  experiments  was  to  turn  to  advantage  those  lands,  called 
heaths,  which,  in  France  alone,  do  not  cover  less  than  two  millions  of  acres,  and 
were  considered  utterly  sterile.  Through  forty  years  of  experiments  performed 
by  him  on  the  large  demesnes  belonging  to  the  Central  Society  of  Agricalture 
and  to  Mr.  Delamarre,  he  has  ascertained  that  such  lands  could  be  improved  and 
rendered  productive  by  the  cultivation  of  certfiiu  resinous  trees,  which  succeed 
well  in  such  soils.  Of  all  the  American  and  European  pines  with  which  he  has 
experimented,  Michaux  gives  the  preference  to  the  Russian  Pine,  Pinut  sf^vesiris^ 
which,  in  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  above 
mentioned,  he  recommends  warmly  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  agriculturists 
of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  of  the  Union. 

With  the  view  of  remedying  the  scarcity  of  wood  under  which  this  country  is 
beginning  to  suffer,  through  the  rapid  and  improvident  destruction  of  the  native 
forests,  Michaux  recommends  also  to  the  American  people  the  cultivation  of  bushy 
or  spreading  trees,  producing  copses,  or  TaiUis,  to  which  he  has  applied  a  special 
mode  of  culture,  more  rational  and  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  vegeta- 
tion, and,  consequently  more  profitable  to  the  landholders. 

We  are  informed  by  the  same  letter  that  Michaux  was  then  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  work  in  which  he  intended  succinctly  to  develop  his  ideas  on  those  interest- 
ing subjects,  and  to  lay  open  the  results  of  his  observations  and  practical  experience, 
for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  farmers  and  landholders  of  the  United  States. 

Michaux's  last  days  were  thus  passed  tranquilly,  dividing  his  time  between  his 
favorite  occupations  of  arboriculture  and  the  society  of  a  few  friends,  among 
whom  the  most  intimate  were  President  Seguier,  Messrs.  Macarel,  D'Andr^  and 
Yilmorin.  Louis  Philippe  himself,  who  had  known  him  in  this  country,  never 
ceased  to  show  him  the  greatest  esteem  and  affection.  He  was  always  happy  to 
see  some  transatlantic  acquaintance.  All  the  Americans  who  have  seen  him  in 
Paris,  or  at  his  country  residence  of  Yanr^l,  can  testify  to  the  urbanity  of  his 
manners  and  to  the  cordiality  with  which  he  received  his  visitors.  In  conversa- 
tion with  Americans  nothing  afforded  him  more  pleasure  than  the  subject  of  this 
country.  He  listened  with  amazement  to  the  wonderful  accounts  of  its  progress, 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  its  population,  of  its  wealth  and  resources,  of  its  success  in 
and  in  diplomacy.     The  names  of  new  cities  and  innumerable  towns,  located 
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OB  sites  which,  in  his  time,  were  still  covered  with  the  aatiye  forests ;  the  mention 
of  the  maltifarioQs  railways,  extending  their  arms  in  all  directions  and  encircling 
the  whole  country  in  an  immense  network  of  iron ;  the  speedy  steam  travelling 
by  land  and  water,  whi^h  would  have  rendered  his  long  and  painful  journeys  so 
short  and  so  easy ;  in  fine,  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  another  offspring  of 
American  genius-^all  these  wonderful  achievements  elicited  from  him  the  greatest 
amasement  and  the  most  emphatic  exclamations ;  ''Mon  Dieu,  3ion  Dieu,  est  il 
possible!'' 

He  felt  proud  to  mention  that  be  had  been  one 'of  the  first  steam  jsavigators, 
and  boasted  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  Fulton,  whom  he  met  at  Albany  in 
1807,  under  the  following  circumstances:  He  was  then  returning  to  New  York 
city  from  his  exploration  to  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and.  intended  to  take 
passage  in  a  packet  boat  for  New  York ;  but  seeing  an  advertisement  of  a  steam- 
boat to  depart  the  same  morning,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  her,  and  he 
determined  to  take  passage  on  her.  Strange  to  say,  he  and  a  Frenchman  who 
accompanied  him  were  the  only  passengers  on  board ;  it  was  the  first  trial  trip. 
Fulton  was  on  board,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  between  two  such  men,  speaking 
equally  well  the  French  language,  an  intimate  friendship  was  formed,  which  con- 
tinued through  life.  The  ardor  of  this  friendship  on  Michaux's  part  was  proved 
by  his  devotion  to  Fulton's  memory. 

Michanx,  having  found  in  Paris  a  model,  in  clay,  of  a  bust  of  his  friend  by 
Houdon,  bought  it  and  caused  it  to  be  copied  in  marble  by  the  best  artist  he  could 
find,  at  the  cost  of  1000  francs.  He  obtained  permission  afterwards  from  the 
Government  to  have  it  placed  in  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Louvre,  near  that 
of  Papin,  who  had  done^  himself,  so  much  for  steam. 

Michaux's  turn  of  mind  was  also  literary.  Besides  his  great  work  on  the  North 
American  Trees,  his  Journey  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the 
memoirs  already  mentioned,  he  published,  in  1831,  an  essay  on  the  Planera 
Orenaia;  in  1852,  a  memoir  on  the  Causes  of  TeHow  Fever  in  the  United  States, 
and  another  one  on  the  OuUure  of  the  Vine,  He  may  have  left  also,  at  his  death, 
some  unpublished  papers,  among  which  is  probably  the  memoir  alluded  to  in  bis 
last  communication  to  the  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  This 
communication,  dated,  as  I  have  said  above,  at  Yanr^al,  near  Pontoise,  October 
24th,  1852,  was  particularly  intended  to  inform  the  President  and  his  fellow- 
members  that,  desirous  of  giving  the  American  nation  a  testimonial  of  his  heart- 
felt gratitude  for  the  hospitality  and  assistance  which  his  father  and  himself  had 
received  in  this  country,  during  the  course  of  their  long  and  toilsome  journeys,  he 
had  made  testamentary  provisions  in  favor  of  the  Society,  with  the  view  to  afford 
the  means  of  promoting  the  progress  of  the  science  of  Sylviculture  in  the  United 
States. 

This  testament,  which  Michaux  had  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  of  this 
city,  Mr.  Isaac  Lea,  whom  he  had  consulted  in  the  matter,  was  deposited  four 
years  ago  in  the  archives  of  the  Philosophical  Society;  but  was  not  to  be  opened 
until  after  his  death.  This  was  done,  consequently,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1856, 
by  the  Recorder  of  Wills  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  By  this  document  he  be- 
queaths to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand 
dollars,  for  special  purposes  connected  with  the  particular  object  of  his  constant 
aspiration,  ''The  progress  of  agriculture  with  reference  to  the  propagation  of 
useful  forest  trees."  By  the  same  instrument,  he  likewise  endows  the  Society  of 
Agriculture  and  Arts  of  Boston  with  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  for 
similar  purposes. 

Michaux's  demise  was  made  known  to  the  American  public  by  Prof.  Asa  Oray, 
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in  the  coltuntis  of  the  Jaly  nomber  of  the  American  Journal  of  ScUnee»  and 
Arts,  It  had  been  commanicated  to  his  ladj  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Micbanx,  who 
thus  relates  the  circumstances  of  his  death:  ''I  have  to  speak  to  yon  of  the  death 
of  oar  good  firiend,  Mr.  Michanx.  He  was  carried  off  with  frightful  snddenness  bj 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1855.  He  had  been  occnpied  the 
whole  day  planting  American  trees,  and  himself  directing  his  jonmeymen.  He 
withdrew  from  his  work  in  good  health,  dilied  moderately,  bat  with  good  appetite. 
He  went  to  bed  as  nsaal,  and  fell  asleep.  At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  momiof^, 
his  wife  heard  him  move  abont  and  calling.  She  instantly  rose  from  her  bed  and 
ran  to  his  apartment.  He  was  still  struggling  on  the  floor  when  she  entered  his 
room ;  but  on  reaching  him  she  found  that  he  had  breathed  his  last.  Physieians 
were  called  in  immediately,  but  all  in  vain ;  life  was  totally  extinct.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty*>five  years. 

Michaux  left  no  issue.  He  had  lived  single  to  an  advanoed  age,  when  qoite 
suddenly  he  became  tired  of  celibacy,  and  changed  abruptly  his  condition,  bj 
marrying  a  relative  of  his,  who,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  the  manager  of  his 
house,  his  attendant  in  sickness,  and  companion  in  his  solitude.  They  lived  most 
happily  together,  and  at  his  death  he  left  her  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  Mr.  Michaux  was  in  easy  circumstances,  but  by  no  means 
rich.  To  his  title  of  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  he  added  those  of  Corres* 
pondent  of  the  French  Institute,  of  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  the  Central  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Paris,  of  the  Society  of  Agri- 
culture and  Arts  of  Boston,  &c.  Ac. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO  AMATEURS. 

BT  THS  LATS  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

Gbafts  may  be  cut  now,  as  well  as  later  in  the  winter,  if  more  convenient  to 
you.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  place,  half  buried  in  earth  or  sand,  till  you  want  them. 
If  not  wanted  till  spring,  bury  them  out  of  doors,  with  only  a  couple  of  inches  of 
the  points  exposed,  and  throw  two  or  three  inches  of  litter  over  them. 

Strawberry  beds  will  produce  good  crops  in  open  winter  quarters,  in  the 
northern  States ;  but  they  will  bear  much  better  ones,  and  much  larger  fruit,  if 
you  cover  them  lightly  with  straw,  salt-hay,  or  stable  litter ;  otherwise  you  are 
likely  enough,  in  stiff  soils,  to  find  half  the  plants  dead  or  injured  by  being 
'*  thrown  out  in  the  spring." 

You  may  transplant,  all  winter,  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen ;  only  take  care 
not  to  expose  the  roots  to  frost  while  not  covered  with  soil.  In  winter  planting, 
it  is  best  to  pile  up  a  mound  of  earth  six  or  eight  inches  around  the  trunk  ef  the 
tree.    This  keeps  it  steady,  and  protects  it,  partially,  against  severe  frost. 

If  you  are  very  anxious  to  be  cheated,  send  to  some  nursery  that  modestly  in- 
forms the  public  of  its  immense  superiority  over  every  other  establishment  in  the 
world ;  or  that  offers  hundreds  of  varieties  of  '*  splendid,  pre-eminent  and  deli- 
cious" fruits,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere — or  that  challenges  competition  for 
accuracy.  Where  there  is  so  much  modesty  in  boasting,  there  must  he  great 
diffidence  in  sending  you  anything  but  what  the  dealer  knows  to  be  first  rate ;  and 
you  must  be  aware,  yourself,  that  there  are  now  hundreds  of  Jirst  rate  fruits.  If 
you  send  to  a  nursery  for  a  new  variety  of  tree  or  plant,  don't  expect  to  see  the 
plant  as  high  as  your  head,  or  the  tree  fit  to  bear  a  bushel  of  fruit.  Be  content 
if  it  is  healthy,  has  a  good  root,  and  is  a  foot  high.  People  "  in  the  trade,"  can't 
afford  to  send  yon  large  trees,  full  of  grafts  or  cuttings,  of  sorts  which  are  scarce 
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as  gdineas,  and  which  hare  not  been  loeg  enough  in  the  country  to  enable  them 
to  get  more  ;than  one  year's  growth.  If  yon  want  **  big  trees,''  order  the  good 
old  standard  sorts. 

When  a  tree  brought  from  a  distance  has  been  a  long  while  ont  of  the  groand, 
and  looks  quite  dried  np,  don't  plunge  it  into  a  tab  of  water ;  that  wonld  be  well- 
nigh  as  fatal  as  giving  a  gallon  at  a  single  drink,  to  a  man  nearly  dead  of  thirst 
Moisten  the  roots,  and  after  shortening  the  branches  severely,  bury  the  whole  tree 
in  the  ground  for  three  or  four  days. 

When  you  prune  a  small  branch  of  a  tree,  alwltys  see  that  a  hud  is  left  opposite 
the  cut ;  this  will  help  it  to  heal  over  quickly;  and  you  will  assist  the  matter  still 
more,  by  making  the  cut  always  a  sloping  one. 

If  you  are  obliged  to  plant  trees  in  the  rich  but  wom-ont  soil  of  an  old  garden, 
and  yon  have  not  time  nor  means  enough  to  cart  away  part  of  the  old  soil  and 
replace  it  vnth  new,  you  can  renew  its  fertility  by  throwing  a  part  of  it  up  in 
heaps,  mixing  it  with  brush,  fagots,  sawdust,  or  any  sort  of  cheap  fuel,  and 
burning  it. 

Don't  let  insects  of  various  kinds  overrun  your  orchard  or  garden,  and  then 
lazily  fold  your  arms  and  say,  "It's  no  use,  this  trying  to  raise  things,  now  that 
so  many  vermin  are  about."  Spend  three  days,  industriously,  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  matter,  in  putting  down  the  rascals,  and  then  look  around  you  and  see  if  a 
little  industry  is  not  better  than  grumbling. 

If  yon  want  early  vegetables,  set  yourself,  in  winter,  about  making  some  boxes 
to  protect  them.  A  few  cheap  boxes,  a  foot  square,  with  a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
top,  to  put  over  tender  things  at  night,  wUl  cost  you  but  a  trifle,  and  will  give  you 
ten  days  start  of  the  open  ground. 

To  have  good  currants,  gooseberries,  or  raspberries,  the  old  plants  should  be 
dug  up  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  good  crops,  and  their  places  supplied  by  young 
ones.  If  yon  plant  a  few  cuttings  of  the  two  former,  as  you  should  do,  every 
spring,  you  will  always  have  a  supply  of  fresh  plants  ready  at  all  times  ;  always 
cut  out  all  the  eyes  (buds)  of  a  cutting,  on  that  part  which  goes  in  the  ground  ; 
otherwise  yon  will  be  troubled  by  their  coming  up,  year  after  year,  in  the  form 
of  suckers. 

If  you  have  a  tree  that  grows  "  apace,"  but  won't  bear,  dig  a  trench  around  it, 
and  cut  olF  a  third  of  the  roots.  This  will  check  its  growth,  and  set  it  about 
making  fruit  buds. 

Never  buy  fruit  trees  in  the  ''market-places,"  of  unknown  venders,  who  have 
no  character  to  lose.  Yon  cannot  tell  by  "  examining  the  article,"  whether  they 
cheat  you  or  not ;  and  you  get  your  tree  at  half  price,  only  to  wish,  when  it  comes 
to  bear,  that  you  had  gone  to  an  honest  dealer  and  paid  ten  times  as  much  for 
something  worth  planting.  ''Hog-Peach"  trees  are  dearer  at  a  penny,  than 
"  George  the  Fourths"  at  a  dollar. 

If  you  dont  love  flowers  yourself,  don't  quarrel  with  those  who  do.  It  is  a 
defect  in  your  nature  which  you  ought  to  be  sorry  for,  rather  than  abuse  those 
who  are  more  gifted.  Of  what  possible  "tiM"  is  the  rainbow,  we  should  like  to 
know  1    And  yet  a  wiser  than  you  did  not  think  the  earth  complete  without  it. 

Do  not  grudge  the  cost  and  labor  necessary  to  plant  a  few  of  the  best  shade- 
trees  round  your  house ;  and  if  you  have  any  doubts  about  what  to  plant,  stick  in 
an  elm.  There  are  few  trees  in  the  world  finer  than  a  fine  sweeping  elm ;  and 
two  or  three  of  them  will  give  even  a  common  looking  dwelling  a  look  of  dignity. 
If  you  plant  fruit  trees  for  shade,  they  are  likely  to  be  broken  to  pieces  for  the 
%  fruit,  and  they  grow  unsightly  by  the  time  that  forest  trees  grow  spreading  and  fk 
w    umbrageous. 
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There  are  yerj  few  men  whose  friends  build  so  ftiir  a  monument  to  their  memorj, 
as  they  can  raise  with  their  own  hands,  by  planting  au  elm  or  a  maple  where  it 
can  grow  fo/  a  century,  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  country. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  clip  hedges,  or  cut  back  young  trees,  when  you  are  plantiDg 
them.  You  gain  more  growth  than  you  lose,  though  you  may  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  it  till  you  hare  seen  it  with  your  own  eyes. 

Never  work  your  ground  in  wet  weather  if  you  can  avoid  it,  as  it  makes  it  clod- 
like and  compact  by  forcing  the  air  out.  And  ridge  up  your  kitchen  garden 
ground  before  winter,  so  as  to  expose  as  much  surface  as  possible  to  the  action  of 
the  frost. 

Never  Iosq  an  opportunity  of  getting  sods  from  the  coders  of  old  pastnreSt  or 
the  breaking  up  of  commons  or  meadows,  where  they  can  be  spared.  Placed  in 
heaps,  and  rotted,  they  make  excellent  mould  for  tender  plants  or  trees  ;  placed 
in  a  pile  and  burned,  they  form  the  best  fertilizer  for  roses  and  rare  flowering 
plants. 

'  Send  a  man  about  your  neighborhood  to  collect  all  the  bones  that  are  thrown 
away  as  useless  by  persons  ignorant  of  their  value.  Put  them  in  a  large  pot  and 
pour  sulphuric  acid  and  water  over  them,  and  they  will  all  turn  to  paste,  and  finally 
to  powder.     This  is  the  best  possible  manure  for  pear-trees  aad  grape-vines. 

An  Ou>  Dxqosb. 


GRAPES  UNDER  OUTSIDE  DOORS. 

The  Saratoga  Gouniy  Press  says,  respecting  the  Vermont  Patent  Grapery  men- 
tioned in -our  September  number :  "  In  reading  the  notice  of  a  Yermonter's  patent 
for  a  grapery,  we  are  reminded  of  a  conversation  with  one  of  our  subscribers,  O. 
W.  Dake,  Esq.,  of  Greenfield,  last  spring.  He  was  telling  us  of  the  abundant 
crop  of  Isabella  Grapes  he  raised  every  year,  when  we  made  some  inquiries  in 
regard  to  his  way  of  saving  them  from  the  early  frosts  that  generally  prevented 
their  reaching  maturity  in  this  latitude.  In  answer  to  this,  he  said  that  he  set  his 
vine  on  the  south  side  of  his  bam,  and  had  the  eaves  of  the  bam  project  over  it, 
or  else  a  sort  of  projection  was  pade  from  the  side  of  the  bam  for  a  short  distance. 
Then  the  vines  were  trained  up  against  the  side  of  the  barn,  and  some  wide  doors 
were  made  like  ordinary  cheap  barn  doors,  and  hung  each  side  of  where  the  vines 
were  trained  up.  When  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  frosty  night,  the  doors  were 
closed  and  fastened,  thus  in  a  single  instant  protecting  them,  and  when  morning 
came,  the  doors  were  opened  to  let  in  the  sun  on  them.  In  this  way,  with  a  veiy 
little  expense  and  trouble  he  was  enabled  to  secure  the  ripening  and  protection  of 
his  grapes,  and  enjoy  a  luxury  such  as  few  persons  know  of  hereabouts.  Although 
we  have  no  recollection  of  speaking  about  it,  we  presume  he  keeps  his  vines  shut 
up  in  winter,  perhaps  protected  with  straw,  which  might  be  done  with  little  trouble, 
if  necessary.  If  the  Hortictdturist  editor  or  correspondents  can  suggest  any- 
thing cheaper  or  better  than  this,  Mr.  Dake  and  our  readers  would  like  to  hear 
of  it.'' 

Undoubtedly,  this  is  a  good  plan  in  northern  latitudes  for  grapes  which  only 
occasionally  are  injured  by  early  frost  We  have  seen  something  of  the  kind 
which  was  successful,  and  even  for  foreign  grapes  in  cities,  a  simple  protection 
might  be  sufficient  Black  Hamburg  Grapes  have  frequently  been  tiioroughly 
ripened  on  walls  in  the  open  air  in  Philadelphia — say  one  year  in  four,  and  under 

M   favorable  circumstances ;  with  doors  such  as  described,  they  would  probably  ripen 

A    nearly  always. 
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A  QUAINT  OLD  BOOK  ON  HORTICFLTFRE. 

IXew  Obohabd  awd  Q-akdhv  ;  ob,  ths  bbst  way  op  Plahtoto, 

<i^SAFTIMO,  AND  TO  If  AKB  AST  GbOUHD  GoOO  FOE  A  RXCH  ObCHABD  I 

I  Particularly  in  the  North,  and  generally  Jwr  the  whole  Kingdom 
of  Englandyoe  in  NtUure, Reason^  Situation,  and  aU  ProbabiUtie^ 
may  and  doth  appeare.  With  the  Country  Houeewife't  Garden 
for  Herbs  of  Common  Use — their  Virtues,  Seasons,  Prqfits,  Omo- 
mentSfVarietie  of  Knots,  Models  for  Trees,  and  Plots  for  the  beet 
I  ^dering  of  Grounds  and  Walkes.  As,  also,  the  Husbandry  of 
Bees,  with  their  several  Uses  and  Annoyances,  aU  being  the  Ex- 
perience of  Forty-Eight  Yeares*  Labour,  and  now  the  third  time 
Correeted^  and  mut^h  Enlarged,  By  William  Law^v*  Wkere- 
vnto  iJi  nfwly  added  the  Art  of  Ptopafjaiing  Plants ^  with  the  true  ordt^ring  of  all  manner  qf 
FmiUj  in  their  Gat^ittingt  tarrying  Homsj  and  Preservation,  Printed  at  London ^  by 
J.  H.,  for  Frmncia  Wiliiaimi,  1G26. 


Wi  beg  tbe  reader  to  obnerre  the  date  of  this  quaint  title-page  of  a  tbin  quarto  of  Mj- 
BCVQti  piig«a,  wbicb  &  Tatued  friend  (Dr.  C.  D.  Meif^^)  has  laid  on  onr  table  as  the  greatest 
cnHosi  t J  or  gardening  titemture  still  extant.  Gerard  *i  Hi$torie  of  Plants  ^&&  prmtod  In 
1&P7,  And  K^alfn^s  Sylcu  about  fifty  years  after  tbai  of  Lawison*  Iiideedi  Lawaon^e  was  tbe 
gardening  book  of  England  two  hnndred  and  tbirty  years  ainoe^  when  Cbbrles  the  First  was 
on  the  throne.  Thia  rare  oopy  is  perfect  in  all  it«  page^,  quaint  to  the  laat  degrue  in  ita 
fttyle  and  printing,  and  bo  Tery  ourioas  in  all  respectu  ae  to  be  a  strong  indncemont  to  repro" 
dace  it  for  the  benefit  and  aniniement  nf  the  hortionUnrlats  of  the  present  day. 

Ifpt  ni  «ee  what  are  its  oontent^.  The  title-page,  in  addition  to  jia  lengthened  details, 
oontaina  a  oat  (given  in  onr  laat  number)  mdely  representing  an  otohaid,  with  three  men 
at  work.  One  ia  trimming  a  sucker  that  has  aprung  up  near  the  root  of  a  fruit-tree,  with 
a  slekle  ;  another  is  digging  a  bolOf  with  a  tnramed  tree  lying  beside  him,  ready  to  plant ; 
the  third  has  a  spade  inserted  in  the  ground,  and  holda  a  young  fruit-tree  in  hii  left  hand^ 
ready  to  be  iudertod.  Around  the  cut  are  the  following  mottoes :  **^  Skill  and  paines  bring 
fruitfull  gaines;"  *^Nemo  sibi  natus"  The  work  is  dedioated  very  graoefnlly  to  the  "Eight 
Worshipful  Sir  Henry  Belossea,  Knight  Baronet."  The  preface  ifl  very  ourioue*  Then  fol- 
lows a  table  of  contents.  Chapter  1.  treats  of  ^'the  beet^  sutest,  and  readiest  way  to  make 
a  good  Orchard  and  Garden,  and  of  tbe  Gardener  and  his  Wagoa."  This  functionary's 
qualiflcatious  should  be  ^^religbus,  honest,  aki If ull,  painfull ,"  and  declares  "there  is  no 
plague  so  infectious  a«  popery  and  knavery."  Concerning  hia  akill,  "  he  must  not  be  a 
soholiat^  to  make  show,  or  t^ke  in  hand  that  which  he  oanuot  performe,  especially  in  so 
weighty  a  thing  as  an  oruhard,  than  the  which  there  can  be  no  humane  thing  more  excel- 
lent^ either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  as  a  hall  <God  willing}  be  proved  in  the  Ireatiae  follow  ing. 
The  gardener  had  not  need  be  an  idle  or  laiy  lubber  ;  there  will  ever  be  something  to  doe, 
Weeda  are  alwaya  gro«ring.  The  groat  mother  of  all  living  craaturea,  the  earth,  is  full  of 
Boed  in  her  bowol%  and  any  stirring  gives  them  heat  of  aunne,  and  being  laid  neere  day, 
they  grow,*'  &o. 

As*  to  the  aphorisms  of  the  present  day,  we  find  them  moatly  here  either  forcibly  taught, 
or  alluded  to  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  ua  almost  ready  to  say  "  there  ia"  little  *'  new 
under  tbe  sun/'  In  barren  ground,  you  are  to  dig  large  holes,  ^^and  fill  the  same  with 
pure,  and  meUow  earth,  one  whole  foot  higher  than  your  soyle,"    *    *    "But  be  sure 
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Bet  your  trees  neither  in  dung  nor  l>amito  earth."  Deep  trenching  is  eonuaumded,  and  manj 
ontions  and  jost  remarks  are  made  regarding  ''soyles,'*  moisture,  and  other  similar  tofies, 
all  treated  with  what  we  are  fidn  to  consider  as  modem  experiences. 

The  style  in  which  the  garden  and  grounds  are  to  be  laid  ont,  will  excite  a  smile.  A  cot 
tepreseots  the  old  manor-honse  at  the  top,  with  a  broad  walk  leading  down  the  centre ;  at 
the  first  cross  walk  is  a  fountain,  and  at  the  second  and  last  are  stone  steps ;  the  whole  is 
in  squares,  and  at  the  side  of  the  page  are  the  directicms.  The  reader  will  remark  that  the 
distance  recommended  between  trees  is  sixty  feet  1  A  garden-knot  is  simply  a  mathe- 
matical flower  bed. 

Then  we  hare  chapters  <<of  Fences^"  "of  Sets,*'  ''of  the  Distances  of  Trees,*'  ''of  the 
Placing  of  Trees,"  **  of  Grafting,"  *'  of  the  Right  Dressing  of  Trees,"  with  a  portrait  of  espsr 
lier  fmit^trees,  &c.,  and  a  long  pole,  trinmied  np  to  two  high  branches  1  as  they  still  trim  in 
cities,  ''of  Foyling"  (manuring),  "of  Annoyances,"  which  consist  of  "Gals,"  not  girls,  bat 
galls,  "Canker,  Moese,  Weaknes  in  Setting,  Barke  Bound,  Worme,  and  Deadly  Wounds," 
with  the  proper  "Bemedys."  Animaia  and  birds  are  treated  of  in  the  same  exeelleni 
mode. 

A  chapter  on  the  "  Age  of  Trees,"  and  finally,  a  capital  essay  on  "  Gathering  and  Keeping 
Fruits,"  in  which  we  trace  the  original  and  very  excellent  "fruite  room"  now  mnoh  em- 
ployed. 

We  are  extending  this  notice  beyond  our  usual  limits,  but  the  style  and  manner  are  m 
excellent,  and  the  truths  the  very  same  we  now  iitoist  on,  that  we  must  make  an  extiaet 
from  page  53,  near  the  close  of  this  rery  rare  and  unique  fasciculus : — 

"  When  God  had  made  man  after  his  own  image,  in  a  perfect  state,  and  would  have  htn 
to  represent  himself  in  authority,  He  placed  him  in  Paradise.  What  was  Paradise  but  t 
garden  of  trees  and  hearbes,  full  of  pleasure,  nothing  there  but  delights.  *  *  And  whither 
do  men  withdraw  themselves  from  the  troublesome  Aflayres  of  their  Bstate,  being  tired  with 
the  hearing  and  Judging  of  litigious  ControTersies ;  choaked  (as  it  were)  with  the  dose 
ayres  of  their  sumptuous  buildings,  their  stomachs  cloyed  with  variety  of  Banqnets,  their 
eares  filled  and  orerburtheued  with  tedious  disooursings ;  whither  f  but  into  their  orchards, 
made  and  prepared,  dressed  and  destinated  for  that  purpose,  to  renue  and  refresh  their 
senses,  and  to  call  home  over-wearied  spirits.  Tfay  it  is  (no  doubt)  a  eomfort  to  them,  ts 
set  open  their  casements  into  a  most  delicate  garden  and  orchard,  whereby  they  may  set 
only  see  that,  wherein  they  are  so  much  delighted,  but  also  to  give  fresh,  sweet,  and  pleassat 
ayre  to  their  galleries  and  chambers.    Farewell." 

The  work  is  much  applauded  by  Evelyn  in  his  S^vcl.  How  it  ever  got  to  America,  and 
by  whose  care  it  has  been  so  wonderfully  preserved,  with  only  a  thin,  paper  cover,  is  a 
mysteiy. 

The  publisher  of  the  HorticuUurist,  after  considerable  inquiry,  disoovered  suAcient  Uaek- 
letter  type  to  set  up  a  page  at  a  time ;  the  pages  were  then  stereotyped  with/a<>eiaMlfli  of 
the  curious  old  wood-cuts,  and  the  whole  work  is  now  reproduced,  so  as  perfectly  to  leeea- 
ble  the  original  in  all  respects.  He  olTera  it  for  sale  as  the  greatest  curiosity  for  a  hcrtical- 
tural  library,  for  one  dollar ,  and  an  inducement  to  a  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  NorticuUurist;  it  will  be  forwarded  to  every  person  who  procures  and  remits  for  a  dnb 
of  four  or  more  subscribers,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  advertising  pages. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  style  of  the  book  as  now  reproduced,  we  insert  a  stereotyped  page, 
which  fortunately  happens  to  be  of  the  same  sise  of  those  of  the  HorticvUwrut ;  so  that  those 
who  choose  to  do  so,  may  bind  the  work  with  the  present,  or  the  next  volume : — 


Site. 


An  Orchard. 


Chap.  iiii. 


»:— 

fiitw»'^rchard 
jitt.  ♦  * '  good 
irftt^^  a  corn- 

reBi*  •'^^omparcd 
l)ae^'ith  a 

^5«*»ird. 

ompared 


tmlier  leaueg  anli  Wx^i^i,  but  not  t^e  trie,  cafierefore  (to  retume)  it  fe 
perilloM  to  0top  ti)e  0ap.  flni  toftere,  or  tot^en,  irt  s^u  eu«  gee  a  gwat 
tree  paciit  on  a  toaU  ?  ISTas,  tol)o  liili  euer  iinoto  a  tree  00  bntimlilB  0plat> 
come  to  age?  I  tjaue  fteari  of  jjome,  tf^at  out  of  tfteir  imaflmars  runnrng, 
!)aue  planteTi  »ucf)  Cceeg  on  tl)e  Nortft  »rte  of  tfte  toall,  to  auoft  irougtt, 
tut  tt)e  ftrat  of  tl)e  Sunne  10  as  wmfortatle  (tot^icft  tfjes  0i)ou»!  ftaue 
regarteti)  as  tt)e  1irou8t)t  10  jiurtfull.  Unli  alti^ougi)  toater  10  a  soueraigne 
rentetiB  aBam0t  Tirdugftt,  jet  toant  of  Sun  10  na  toap  to  te  i)elpeti. 
a2ai)prffore  to  conclude  tfiis  fflftapter,  let  gour  jtounli  lie  00,  tt)at  it  ma? 
ftaue  tte  tenefit  of  tlje  0outl),  anli  fcDe0t  Sunne,  anli  00  loto  anli  clo0e,  tija't 
it  mafi  Ijaue  moisture,  anti  increase  ftis  fatnesse  (for  trees  are  tt)e  flreatest 
suckers  anti  pillers  of  eartl))  ant?  (as  mucf)  as  mag  he)  free  from  jreat  fcointis. 

CHAP.    IIII. 

Of  the  Quantitte. 

C  tooulti  fie  rememfireti  tofiat  a  benefit  riset^,  not 
onels  to  euerg  particular  otoner  of  an  ®rcj)ar)i» 
but  also  to  tte  common^toealtl),  fig  ;^ruit,  as 
st)all  fie  sfietoefi  in  tfie  16.  ci^apter  (®ofi  toillins) 
tofiereupon  must  neelrs  folioto:  t^e  greater  tfie 
®rcf)ar)i  is  (being  goofi  anti  toell  ftept)  tfie  fietter 
it  is,  for  of  goolr  tilings,  fieing  equally  goofi,  tfie 
biggest  is  tfie  best,  ^nti  if  it  sfiall  appeare,  tfiat 
no  grounb  a  man  occupietf)  (no,  not  tf)e  OFornc^ 
fielti)  seellietfi  more  gaine  to  tf)e  purse,  anb  bouse:? 
keeping  (not  to  spealu  of  tfie  bnspeakable  pleasure)  quantity  for  quantttj), 
tfian  a  goob  ®rcbarb  (besibes  tfie  cost  in  planting,  anb  bressing  an 
®rcfiarb,  is  not  so  mucfi  bs  farre,  as  tfie  labour  anb  feebing  of  gour 
(fTorner^elbs,  nor  for  burance  of  time,  comparable,  besibes  tfie  certaints 
of  tfie  one  before  tbe  otfier)  <  see  not  fiobs  ang  labour,  or  cost  in  i^ia  kinb, 
can  be  ibig  or  toastefuUs  bestotoeb,  or  tfiougbt  too  muci).  9nb  tobat  otfier 
tfiing  is  a  ^inegarb  (in  tfiose  countries  tofiere  Wntfi  boe  tbriue)  tfian  a 
large  ©rcfiarb  of  trees  bearing  fruit  ?  ®r  tobat  bifference  is  tfiere  in  tfie. 
iuice  of  tfie  ®rape,  anb  our  Ogber  anb  Verrs,  but  tbc  goobnesse  of  tfie 
Soile  anb  clime  tofiere  tfieg  groto  ?  bsfiicfi  mafcetb  tbe  one  more  ripe,  anb 
so  more  pleasant  tfien  tfie  otfier.  SZafiatsoeuer  can  be  saib  for  tfie  benefit 
rising  from  an  Orcfiarb,  tfiat  makes  for  tfie  largenesse  of  tfie  ^rcfiarbs 
boiinbs.  3lnb  (me  tfiinkes)  tfies  boe  preposterouslg,  tfiat  bestoto  more 
cost  anb  labours,  anb  more  grounb  in  anb  bpon  a  ®arben  tban  bpon  an 
®rcbarb,  tofience  tbcs  reape  anb  mag  reape  botb  more  pleasure  anb  more 
profit,  bs  infinitt  begrees.  9lnb  furtfier,  tfiat  a  ®arben  neuer  so  fresfi, 
anb  faire,  anb  bsell  kept,  cannot  continue  toitfiout  botfi  renewing  of  tfie 
eartfi,  anb  tfie  fierbs  often,  in  tfiesbort  anb  orbinars  age  of  a  man: 
tofiereas  gour  ®rct)arb  toell  kept  sfiall  bure  biuers  fiunbreb  geeres,  as 
sfiall  be  sfietoeb  cfiapter  14.  in  a  large  ®rcbarb  tbcre  in  mucfi  labour 
saueb,  in  fencing,  anb  otfiertoise :  for  t^ree  little  ®rcfiarbs,  or  feto  trees, 
being  {in  a  manner)  all  outr^sibes,  are  so  blasteb  anb  bangereb,anb  com^ 
monlg  in  keeping  neglecteb,  anb  require  a  great  fence ;  to^ereas  in  great 
®rcbarbs,  trees  are  a  mutuall  befence  one  to  anotfier,  anb  tbe  keeping  i^ 
regarbeb,  anb  lesse  fencing  serues  six  acres  together,  tf^an  tbree  in  seue^ 
rail  enclosures. 
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GARDEN  VEGETABLES,  NO.    12.— BEETS. 

BY  WBf.  OHORLTON. 

The  many  sorts  of  beets  which  are  generally  made  use  of  for  the  kitchen  are 
all  of  biennial  duration ;  they  belong  to  the  natural  order  Chenopodtm  or  Spi- 
naceous  plants,  and  are  recognized  by  the  botanist  as  two  species,  viz.,  Btta 
vulgaris  and  B.  dcla.  The  probability  is,  howeyer,  that  these  are  nothing  more 
than  well-marked  varieties ;  certainly,  as  practically  presented  to  us,  the  thing  is 
as  clearly  defined  in  some  of  the  different  sorts  that  are  cultivated  and  known  to 
be  only  such.  The  whole  genus  is  indigenous  to  the  temperate  and  warm  parts 
of  Europe,  and  has  been  accepted  in  the  list  of  edibles  since  the  time  of  the  elder 
Tradescant.  Notwithstanding  their  eastern  origin,  beets  thrive  as  well  on  our 
western  continent,  and  enjoy  the  influence  of  our  sunny  skies,  as  is  proved  by  the 
greater  amount  of  saccharine  matter  which  is  deposited  in  the  roots.  This  fact 
explains  the  reason  why  many  esculents  are  consumed  here  to  a  large  amount  that 
are  only  made  available  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  country  as  additions,  in  the 
form  of  pickle,  &c.,  upon  the  tables  of  luxury.  Such  is  the  case  with  beets;  yet 
we  have  them  as  a  wholesome  and  every-day  dish  throughout  the  year.  To  main- 
tain this  uninterrupted  supply  in  the  best  state  requires  a  series  of  sowings,  by 
which  young  and  tender  roots  can  always  be  had.  The  Turnip^rooted  kinds  may 
be  put  in  from  the  commencement  of  tiie  ground  being  in  good  working  order 
after  winter,  at  intervals  of  three  weeks,  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  in  the  more 
northern  States,  and  the  latter  part  of  August  as  we  proceed  further  south. 
The  sowing  of  the  Long-rooted  sorts  should  be  discontinued  some  three  weeks 
earlier,  as  otherwise  the  roots  would  not  mature  sufficiently  to  keep  well  through 
the  winter. 

Beets  will  grow  better  than  most  other  root  crops  in  a  partial  shade,  but  are 
always  of  much  superior  quality,  and  more  profitable,  when  in  an  open  exposure. 
The  soil  should  also  be  rich,  light,  and  mellow.  If  abundantly  manured  for  a 
previous  crop  so  much  the  better ;  but  when  not  so,  apply  a  liberal  dressing  of 
good  rotted  barn-yard  dung,  which  dig  in,  and  break  up  the  soil  well  as  the  work 
proceeds.  Sow  the  seeds  two  inches  asunder,  in  drills  one  foot  apart  and  one 
inch  deep ;  cover  up  carefully.  Here  I  would  protest  against  that  everlasting 
use  of  the  rake  in  the  vegetable  garden,  which  some  men  are  so  guilty  of.  To 
cover  seeds  which  are  sown  in  drills,  commence  at  the  end,  go  along,  with  a  foot 
on  each  side,  turn  the  heels  inwards,  and  the  toes  outwards ;  rub  the  feet  lightly 
on  the  surface,  and  see  how  nicely  the  soil,  pulverized  in  this  way,  will  fall  into 
the  drill,  and  how  evenly  the  seeds  will  be  covered  ;  and  my  word  for  it,  if  you 
are  not  wedded  to  old  prejudices,  or  have  any  mechanical  idea  to  guide  you  in 
the  operation,  you  will  never  use  a  rake  again  for  the  same  purpose.  This  is  far 
better  than  drawing  the  rougher,  and,  often,  through  bad  spade  work,  hard  lumps 
upon  delfcate  seeds,  part  of  which  are  weighed  down  so  much  that  they  are  pre- 
vented from  ever  rising  above  ground,  and  others  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
and  drying  winds.  Thus  many  an  honest  seedsman  is  very  unjustly  bhuned  for 
selling  bad  seeds  when  the  fault  has  been  in  this  ignorant  procedure.  In  this 
particular  case  a  small  portion  of  ground  is  sufficient  for  each  succession ;  conse- 
quently, it  should  be  forecasted  so  as  not  to  make  this  take  the  position  of  a 
permanent  summer  crop,  but  make  use  of  the  outside  borders,  or  those  pieces 
which  can  be  again  filled  up  with  some  article  to  succeed  on  the  same  spot,  or  has 
been  before  occupied  by  some  transient  production.    A  little  reflection  will  render 
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plain  to  any  ordinary  mind  wbat  is  here  meant,  and  attention  to  the  matter  will  pre- 
vent the  garden  from  presenting  ngly  Taeancies.  For  the  first  sowing  choose  a  warm 
sitaation,  and  when  the  yonng  plants  have  advanced  three  or  four  leaves  thin  out 
to  six  or  eight  inches,  after  which  give  a  good  and  deep  hoeing,  and  keep  clear 
of  weeds  with  the  same  instrument  as  they  advance  in  growth.  The  following  are 
amongst  the  best  varieties  in  caltivation  : — 

Extra  Early  Turnip,  or  Bassano. — The  earliest  of  all  beets.  Flavor,  sweet  and 
good.     Texture,  crisp  and  tender.     Color,  yellowish  pink,  striped  transversely. 

Early  Blood  Turnip. — ^The  best  for  all  purposes  after  the  first  sowing,  where 
the  turnip-rooted  form  is  preferred.  Flavor,  good.  Texture,  solid  and  crisp. 
Oolor,  light  blood  crimson.  ^ 

Lang  Smooth  Blood, — If  a  large,  long,  and  well-formed  root  is  preferred,  thi6 
is  the  kind ;  but  there  is  no  advantage,  excepting  quantity,  in  a  large  beet  for  the 
table.    Flavor,  good.     Texture,  solid  and  coarse-grained.     Color,  dark  crimson. 

WhakeU  Dwarf  Dark  Blood,  or  London  Dwarf  Blood. — As  a  long  beet,  this 
is  decidedly  the  best,  although  it  will  not  produce  the  same  weight,  on  a  gi^en 
space,  as  the  last  described.  Flavor,  sweet  and  nutty.  Texture,  crisp  and  tender, 
even  to  maturity.  -  Color,  blackish  crimson,  both  root .  and  leaves.  This  variety 
ought  always  to  be  grown,  in  preference  to  all  others,  where  coloring  is  required 
for  confectionary,  Ac,  and  it  makes  a  most  beautiful  pickle.  When  true,  it  is  of 
small  size  and  dwarf  habit. 

SUvtr,  or  Sea  Kale This  is  fibrous  rooted,  and  the  serviceable  parts  are  the 

leaves,  which,  if  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  spinage,  make  a  very  good  accom- 
paniment on  the  dinner-table.  Or  the  stalks  may  be  stripped  and  boiled  like 
asparagus,  when  they  are  very  little  inferior  to  that  esteemed  vegetable.  It  is, 
however,  tender,  and  will  not  bear  much  frost  nor  wet ;  consequently,  when  de- 
sirable to  have  it  in  the  winter,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  suitable  place  about 
the  middle  of  June,  so  that  a  frame  may  be  xsovered  over  when  frost  is  expected. 
In  this  way  we  obtain  another  to  our,  at  present,  meagre  supply  of  fresh  vege- 
tables through,  the  winter  season. 

Green^Leaved, — Another  fibrous  rooted  sort,  and  only  serviceable  for  flavoring 
soups,  to  which  the  leaves  impart  a  sweetish  pleasant  taste.  This  is  considerably 
hardier  than  the  last.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  early  in  spring,  and  a  supply  of 
leaves  will  be  furnished  throughout  the  season. 

Beets  are  soon  injured  by  frost,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  house  them  in  due 
time.  When  taking  them  up  for  this  purpose  choose  a  dry  day,  and  do  not  bruise 
them  nor  break  the  lower  top  roots  off  more  than  can  be  avoided ;  cut  the  leaves 
to  vrithin  an  inch  of  the  crown,  but  not  through  it ;  reserve  the  central  tuft  entire, 
as  the  juices  and  coloring  matter  are  subject  to  ooze  out  from  the  wounds,  thereby 
causing  the  bulbs  to  shrivel  and  deteriorate  in  quality.  For  the  same  reason  they 
ought  to  be  boiled  entire  and  peeled  aftei'wards.  The  quantity  required  up  to  the 
latter  part  of  winter  niay  be  put  up  into  barrels  and  kept  covered  with  straw  in 
a  cool  but  frosts-proof  cellar ;  or  the  lower  ends  covered  with  sand,  or  earth,  in  a 
similar  place ;  and  the  remaining  portion  should  be  kept  in  a  heap  outside,  in  the 
same  way  as  recommended  for  turnips  in  the  September  number. 

To  save  Seed.^~Choo8e  those  roots  that  are  perfectly  true  to  character,  of  good 
form  and  color ;  plant  out  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  eighteen  inches  apart, 
with  the  top  level  to  the  surface,  and  do  not  put  any  two  kinds  in  the  same  vici- 
nity, as  the  progeny  would  be  more  or  less  mixed  up  by  cross  fertilization. 
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DELAWARE   GRAPE.* 

Two  yean  ago,  we  gave  expression  to  the  opinion  that  this  country  was  on  the 
eve  of  attaining  mach  better  bardj  grapes  than  we  then  possessed.  This  has  come 
sooner  than  was  anticipated,  and  in  a  different  way,  not  so  mnch  by  hybridizatioQ 
as  by  accident  The  Rebecca  and  Delaware  have  both  originated  in  the  same 
way  ;  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  accidental  discoveries.  The  efforts  of  the 
hybridizer  have  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

Mr.  0.  Downing  gives.the  report  of  the  origin  of  the  Delaware  from  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  A.  Thompson,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  thus :  **  That  it  was  an  accidental  seed- 
ling, as  it  is  free  from  mildew,  never  prematurely  losing  its  leaves,  and  seeming  to 
laxnriate  in  oar  climate,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  foreign  variety  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

''Bunch,  small,  very  compact,  and  generally  shouldered.  Berries,  smallish, 
round  when  not  compressed.  Skin,  thin,  of  a  beautiful  light-red  or  flesh  color, 
very  translucent,  passing  to  «  wine  color  by  long  keeping.  It  is  without  hardness 
or  acidity  in  its  pulp,  exceedingly  sweety  but  sprightly,  vinous,  and  aromatic.  *  * 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  an  early  and  profuse  bearer,  and  probably  more  hardy 
than  Isabella  or  Catawba.  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thompson,  where  all  other  kinds 
were  nearly  destroyed  by  the  unprecedented  cold  of  1855  and  1856,  this  alone  was 
uninjured.  It  ripens  nearly  or  quite  three  weeks  before  the  Isabella.  Its  bunches 
and  berries  are  very  greatly  increased  in  size  by  high  culture." 

This  is  a  high  character ;  probably  not  too  high.  Our  artist  has  drawn  the 
accompanying  figure  from  the  largest  and  most  shouldered  bunch  forwarded  to  ns 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio.  Mr.  Campbell  remarks  that 
this  bunch  was  not  fully  colored — perhaps  not  quite  ripe — having  g^own  partially 
in  the  shade.  He  also  finds  the  vines  free  from  mildew,  more  hturdy  than  the  Isa- 
bella, Catawba,  or  Diana,  and  he,  too,  believes  it  to  be  an  accidental  seedling. 

The  vine  is  not  so  vigorous  in  its  growth,  especially  while  young,  as  the  Isabella 
or  Catawba,  but  more  so  than  the  Rebecca ;  it  makes  new  shoots  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  a  vine  of  Mr.  Campbell's  ripened  one  hundred  bunches 
in  its  fourth  year. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Noble,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  writes  thus  respecting  the  Delaware : — 

"  CoLuifBua,  Ohio,  Nor.  3, 1867. 

*'£ditob  Hobtict7LT(tbi8T  :  In  your  November  number,  yon  speak  jnstlj  in  high  praise  of 
the  '  Delaware  Orape,'  jet,  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  peculiarities,  a  few  notes  fh>m 
experience  may  not  be  ont  of  place.  In  the  spring  of  1864, 1  procured  a  vine  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Delaware,  Ohio  (the  gentleman  who  introduced  it  into  notice),  and  planted 
it  with  great  care.  The  first  season  it  grew  about  tipelve  inches.  It  is  a  peculiaritj  of  this 
▼arietj  worthy  of  notice,  that  no  treatment  will  make  it  grow  rapidly  the  first  season  after 
transplanting ;  and  sometimes  it  grows  quite  slowly  for  several  years.  It  may  be  as  well, 
in  this  connection,  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  propagating  it.  It  will  not  be  a  favorite  of 
nurserymen.  Out  of  thirty  cuttings  set  out  last  spring,  under  the  most  fiavorable  circum- 
stances, but  five  or  six  grew  at  all,  and  none  of  these  ma^e  more  than  a  few  leaves  of  growth. 
Such  plants  are  too  weak  to  endure  severe  weather.  The  true  way  to  pnqpagate  this  variety 
is  by  layering.     The  layers  become  stout  and  good  the  second  year. 

"  To  return  to  my  experience.  The  second  year,  my  vine  produced  two  fine,  healthy 
shoots,  about  ten  feet  long.  These  ripened  their  wood  early  and  well,  notwithstanding  the 
season  was  very  wet.  The  succeeding  winter  (1866-6)  was  very  severe  here  (2^  below 
zero),  hut  the  cold  only  destroyed  a  few  buds  about  thie  centre  of  the  vino.  Vj  Catawbas 
and  Isabellas,  in  the  same  yard,  and  more  protected,  were  very  seriously  damaged.  The 
third  year,  one  branch  was  layered,  and  the  other  trained  for  fruit.    The  layer  produced  six 

*  See  Frontlspieoe. 
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good  Bhooto ;  tlie  other  bnmoli  grew  yery  well,  and  prodnoed  a  few  grapes.  This,  the  fourth 
jear,  the  vine  produced  a  beautiful  crop  of  grapes,  most  of  the  fruit  spurs  having  three, 
and  some  four  perfect  bunches.  We  gathered  a  hundred  bunches  from  the  one  vine,  some 
of  which  were  flnelj  shouldered,  and  as  firm  as  *  Miller's  Burgundy,'  and  looked  as  if  chiselled 
from  amber.  Thej  were  exhibited  at  our  '  county  fair,'  and  distributed  among  the  *  diggers,' 
and  pronounced  'very  best.'  ,  The  flavor  Is  much  better  when  f^shly  gathered  than  after  a 
few  days'  keeping.  The  wood,  last  winter,  did  not  sutfer  a  particle,  even  at  the  slenderest 
ends  of  the  shoots,  although  the  thermometer  was  again  about  20O  below  zero.  Here,  where 
we  have  a  good  horticultural  society,  and  think  we  know  something  about  fruit,  we  con- 
sider the  Delaware  Grape  the  best  table  grape  for  out-door  culture  we  have  ever  had  (the 
Rebecca  has  not  yet  reached  us),  and  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  a 
little  discouraging  to  start,  but  when  obtained,  it  fully  pays  for  all  one's  oare  and  patience. 
There  are  no  vines  here  to  sell,  and  it  is  in  great  demand. 

Respectfully,  H.  C.  Noblb." 

We  have  a  valuable  commanication  from  Mr.  Samael  Miller,  of  Calmdale,  Pa., 
respecting  some  other  important  additions  to  oar  stock  of  new  and  hardy  grapes, 
which  sha^I  appear  in  January. 


HYBRIDIZING    GRAPES. 

BY  A  FRAOTICAIi  GARDBNSB,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  Mr.  W.  N.  White's  interesting  report  on  the  grapes  of  Georgia,  I  notice  the 
following  sentence :  "We  would  not,  however,  assert  that  hybridization,  naturally 
or  artificially,  is  absolutely  impossible,  but  nearly  so,  &c."  So  excellent  a 
botanist  as  Le  Conte  is  also  quoted,  as  doubting  the  possibility  of  hybridization 
ever  occurring  in  the  genus  Yitis.  At  first  reading,  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  such  opinions  recorded  by  such  authorities,  as  hybridization  is  an  everyday 
occurrence  amongst  practical  grape  growers.  In  early  forcing  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  get  the  yarious  kinds  of  Muscats  to  set  their  fruit  properly,  owing  to 
^  their  stamens  proving  abortive ;  this  they  usually  remedy  by  impregnating  the 
flowers  with  the  pollen  of  any  other  grape  they  may  have  in  bloom  at  the  time, 
and  in  that  case  generally  get  a  pretty  full  crop  of  fruit.  This,  of  course,  is  all 
that  is  required  to  hybridize  a  grape ;  and  if  it  were  desired  to  hybridize  any 
variety  artificially,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  destroy  the  stamens 
before  the  pollen  had  matured ;  even  though  the  petals  had  to  be  destroyed  to 
get  to  them,  the  essential  org^s  of  reproduction  would  not  be  injured  thereby. 
The  cohering  of  the  petals  when  they  exist  are  no  doubt  a  bar  to  natural  hybrid- 
ization; but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  petals  are  occasionally  abortive  in  a 
natural  state,  as  I  have  already  stated  the  stamens  are  in  an  artificial. one.  Many 
plants  are  now  known  to  be  polygamous  that  botanists  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  to  bear  perfect,  flowers  in  all  cases ;  and  as  the  grape-vine  is  certainly 
so  at  times  under  artificial  treatment,  there  may  be  circumstances  arise  in  a  natural 
state  sufficient  to  induce  it  to  change  its  sexual  character  there  also,  and  to  explain 
many  things  which  otherwise  seem  improbable. 

It  is  rather  startling,  after  we  have  heard  so  much  of  the  valuable  hybrids  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  Allen,  of  Salera^  and  others,  now  to  be  told  that  such  hybrids  are 
'impossible. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  number  of  the  HbrtieuUuntt,  another  writer  recom- 
mends to  hybridize  the  native  with  the  foreign  grape  in  order  to  improve  it 
This  is  well  worth  trial,  though  it  may  not  succeed ;  for,  though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  stmetore  of  the  flower  to  prevent  the  attempt,  which  may  not  be  overcome 
Jl    by  artificial  means,  yet  there  may  be  physiological  peculiarities  which  often  forbid 
ffl    the  intenniztnre  of  as  dosely  allied  plants  as  Uie  different  species  of  grapes. 
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DIOSCORBA  BATATAS. 

BT  WHiUAM  V.  FALL,  OLABKBYILLB,  TXNNE88EI. 

I  WISH  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  HorticuUuriat  my  efforts  in  the  cnltare 
of  the  Chinese  Yam.  I  obtained  from  Messrs.  Prince  &  Co.,  last  spring,  twenty 
tnbers,  for  which  I  paid^t?^  dollars.  I  selected  most  excellent  soil  and  position, 
and  have  cultivated  carefully — ^indeed,  I  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  attention, 
sifting  the  earth,  &c,  &c.  They  have  had  what  I  should  say  a  fair  chance.  The 
most  vigorous  of  the  vines  do  not  exceed  three  feet  in  length,  and  are  of  the  most 
delicate  character.  As  to  the  Dioscorea  batatas,  or  Chinese  Yam  (what  a  name 
for  nothing  I),  upon  examining,  I  could  only  find  some  strings,  none  of  them  larger 
than  an  ordinary  pipe  stem.  I  determined  to  let  them  remain  in  the  ground,  with 
a  view  of  testing  their  value  another  season.  New  items  are  often  prematurely 
extolled,  and  the  few  realize  enormously  at  the  expense  of  the  confiding.  I  view- 
it  as  one  of  the  most  worthless  esculents  I  ever  attempted  to  cultivate ;  and  the 
idea  given  so  much  currency  to  by  Messrs.  Prince  &  Co.,  that  it  is  destined  to 
equal  in  value  the  cotton  crop  of  these  United  States,  to  me  seems  superlatively 
hazardous,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  f  would  not  this  moment  pay  Messrs.  P.  &  Co. 
one  hundred  and  eighty  cents  for  their  180,000  tubers  to  propagate  in  this  latitude. 
The  gentlemen  speak  with  more  than  ordinary  confidence,  and  base  their  statements 
upon  the  restdt  of  their  culture  in  France.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  ascertain  truly 
their  success  iu  that  distant  land;  we  would  rather  hear  from  those  engaged  in  our 
midst  in  its  culture  than  from  those  not  particularly  interested  in  "  realizing  millions 
as  its  first  propagators.^^  If  it  is  that  estimable  esculent,  "  the  greatest  boon  ever 
given  by  God  to  man,"  I  say,  let  us  have  it.  We  hope,  therefore,  the  one  thousand 
persons  supplied  by  P.  k  Co.  will,  from  every  section  of  the  Union,  give  their 
experience.    We  shall  then  know  what  latitude  it  best  suits. 


MILDEW   ON  THE   GOOSEBERRY. 

BT  AN  ENGLISH  OABDENSR. 

Sib:  I  am  not  well  used  to  writing,  and  would  any  time  prefer  to  use  the 
spade  instead  of  the  pen ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  duty  we  all  owe  to  each  other  to 
communicate  any  facts  we  know  in  return  for  those  we  receive  through  your  valu* 
able  journal.  In  a  late  number,  Mr.  W.  Bacon  gives  his  experience  with  the 
Gooseberry.  He  instances  a  case  where  a  bush  suffered  to  become  choked  by 
weeds,  escaped  from  the  mildew  which  formerly  attacked  it.  I  have  had  experience 
so  very  like  his  for  the  past  three  years,  that  I  am  sure  it  will  please  him  to  find 
his  opinions  so  nearly  confirmed ;  and  perhaps  others  may  derive  a  hint,  by  which 
the  difficulties  which  surround  the  cultivation  of  this  indispensable  fruit  may  be 
removed. 

Three  years  ago,  our  little  place  was  bought  from  a  small  farmer,  or  ''  truck* 
man"  (as  we  call  them  here  in  our  town),  for  a  country  residence.  Along  a  line 
fence  were  many  native  gooseberry  bushes,  which  I  have  always  suppos^  to  be 
the  Houghton's  Seedling  of  the  nursery  catalogues.  This  fence  being  very  old 
and  unsightly,  I  proposed  to  my  employer  to  have  Chinese  arbor-vita  {Wanted 
against  it.  She  consented  only  on  condition  that  I  should  not  destroy  the  gooie- 
berry  bushes.  It  was  hard  to  get  the  arbor-vitSB  stack  in  between,  in  some  places, 
the  gooseberry  plants  were  so  thick ;  bat  it  was  done  at  length.    The  ground  was 
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80  foil  of  the  creeplag  roots  of  blue  grass,  that  I  never  expected  the  plants  to  be 
of  any  farther  use  than  of  pleasing  the  ladj  bj  their  existence ;  bat,  to  mj  sar- 
prise,  they  have  borne,  the  past  three  years,  enormoas  crops,  thoagh  qnite  smothered 
by  grass  and  the  arbor-vitse,  and  withoat  any  proning  or  attention  of  any  kind« 
I  did  not,  it  is  tme,  ever  think  that  they  were  free  from  mildew  through  this 
smothering  np ;  for  until  I  read  Mr.  Bacon's  remark,  I  always  thought  tMs  kind 
never  mildewed ;  but  I  certainly  did  think  this  neglect  every  way  suited  to  it.  My 
own  idea  is,  that  the  English  varieties  are  much  more  liable  to  mildew  than  any 
other  kind,  at  any  rate.  I  think  all  smooth,  glossy-leaved  plants  more  liable  to 
mildew  than  others.  The  foreign  grape,  with  its  tender  skin,  easily  mildews, 
while  the  rough,  coarse-foliaged  native  is  nearly  exempt.  In  my  experience  as  a 
gardener,  I  have  noticed  that  cold  draughts  in  a  vinery  are  nearly  certain  to  breed 
mildew,  or  sudden  changes  of  any  kind.  I  am  no  botanist,  and  am  unable  to  say 
whether  the  mildew  on  the  gooseberry  and  that  on  the  vine  are  of  the  same  nature ; 
but  I  suppose  the  effect  is  the  same — that  is,  that  sudden  changes  of  some  kind 
injure  the  tissue,  which  mildew  is  then  able  to  exist  upon.  If  this  supposition  is 
correct,  the  reason  is  plain  why  a  gooseberry  imbedded  in  weeds  is  not  so  liable 
to  mildew.  The  weeds  protect  the  plaiit  from  the  sudden  changes  that  cause 
mildew.  I  have  prevented  mildew  in  some  cases,  to  some  extent,  by  scattering  a 
little  salt  under  the  gooseberry  bushes.  I  have  noticed  that  the  disease  usually 
makes  its  appearance  after  a  very  dry  day ;  and  as,  in  Mr.  Downing's  article  in 
your  late  number,  it  is  stated  that ''  salt  helps  all  dry  soils  amazingly,  giving  them 
greater  attractions  for  moisture,  and  greater  power  to  hold  it  in  dry  weather,"  this 
still  confirms  the  idea  that  anything  that  will  guard  the  gooseberry  from  sudden 
changes,  will  help  to  protect  it  from  mildew. 

I  am  but  a  plain,  practical  man,  and  can  make  no  pretension  to  fine  writing ; 
but  if  you  think  these  lines  of  any  service,  I  should  be  glad  for  you  to  print  them. 

[Our  friend  has  our  thanks  for  his  sensible  communication.  It  is  the  "plain, 
practical  men"  who,  with  the  many  sources  of  information  daily  before  them,  and 
with  the  powers  of  observation  such  as  onr  correspondent  possesses,  are  the  most 
capable  of  rendering  the  greatest  service  to  practical  gardening.  We  commend 
our  correspondent's  remarks  tq  the  attention  of  unsuccessful  gooseberry  growers. 
—Ed.] 


THE    CRACKING   OP   THE    PEAR. 

BY  "WM.  TOMPKINS,  GEEMANTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Permit  me,  through  your  valuable  journal,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
correspondent  ''Terra,"  and  others,  to  give  my  experience  with  the  so-called 
**  Butter  Pear."  From  the  description  that  he  gives  of  it,  I  presume  he  means 
the  pear  here  known  as  White  Doyenn<§,  or  Yirgalieu.  In  this  particulltr  locality, 
it  formerly  was  productive,  and  highly  esteemed,  till  about  the  year  1849 ;  in  other 
places  not  many  miles  distant,  it  has  been  known  to  crack  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, or  longer.  About  ten  years  since,  I  embarked  in  pear  culture.  As  my  soil 
seemed  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  fruit,  I  planted  the  Doyenn^  quite  extensively. 
A  lot  of  old  trees  on  my  farm  at  that  time,  made  an  annual  dividend  of  noble 
fruit,  which  always  sold  at  a  high  price.  Not  many  years  after  this,  to  my  no 
small  mortification,  I  discovered  unmistakable  signs  in  my  orchard  of  the  disease 
wiiich  had  proved  so  troublesome  elsewhere.  At  first,  it  was  confined  to  trees  in 
a  weak  or  neglected  condition,  but  it  kept  on  increasing,  year  after  year,  till  finally 
it  ovema  the  whole  orchard.    Downing  and  others,  at  that  time,  supposed  ' 
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the  cracking  of  the  frait  was  owing  to  some  deficiency  of  mineral  manares  m  the 
soil,  and  varioas  things  were  recommended  to  renovate  this  pear,  of  which  I  tried 
lime,  bone  dnst,  wood  ashes,  potash,  &c.,  all  to  no  purpose,  and  finally  abandoned 
its  cultare.  Ton  perhaps  wonid  ask,  did  I  ''dig  oat"  my  trees  f  By  no  means. 
By  reading  the  HoHictdturUt,  I  learned  that  the  Bartlett  was  noted  everywhere 
for  its  prodactiveness,  superior  qnality,  and  total  exemption  from  the  disease  which 
is  so  minoas  to  the  '*  Doyenne."  I  resolved  to  work  them  all  with  "  Bartletts." 
The  old  trees  were  cleft  grafted,  and  the  yoong  ones  carefully  budded  in  the  lead- 
ing branches,  and  this  season  they  bore  an  abundant  crop  of  noble  pears,  from 
which  I  have  realized  a  nice  sum  of  money.  Friend  "Terra"  says  he  went  into 
"  pear  culture  enthusiastically,"  f^om  which  I  infer  that  he  planted  them  in  the 
best  manner,  and  gave  them  the  best  of  care.  He  says  they  commenced  beariI^^ 
''  six  years  ago."  They  were  probably  planted  six  years  previous  to  their  fruiting, 
which  would  make  them  now  twelve  "years  old. 

In  my  mind's  eye,  I  picture  to  myself  his  trees  as  fine,  healthy  fellows,  with 
smooth  bark,  branching  out  within  three  feet  of  the  ground,  and  large  enough  to 
produce  a  bushel  of  pears  each. 

Friend  ''  Terra,"  if  you  value  time,  stay  your  hand ;  don't  destroy  the  pets  that 
yon  have  been  twelve  years  rearing,  when,  in  so  short  a  period,  you  can  convert 
them  into  some  other  variety  whicn  is  noted  for  its  exemption  from  the  disease 
that  has  been  so  disastrous  to  your  most  cherished  hopes.  Many  of  my  trees  that 
have  been  worked  only  three  years,  have  borne  abundantly  this  season. 

An  unusual  scarcity  of  apples  prevails  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
State.    Currants,  strawberries,  pears,  raspberries,  and  grapes,  have  been  abundant. 


SOME  HINTS  FOR  FARMING  AND  GARDENING, 
FURNISHED  TO  A  SON  WHEN  HE  "SET-UP"  FOR  HIM- 
SELF. 

BT  FIQARO. 

Always  cultivate  with  your  eyes  turned  towards  the  nearest  market.  This 
ought  to  be  the  first  rule  for  a  farmer,  for,  without  conveniences  to  sell  your  products 
at  fair  prices,  and  to  get  your  manures  easily  and  cheap,  farming  will  not  pay 
well,  if  it  pays  at  all. 

''  RUe  early  in  the  morning ^^^  and  have  your  eye  on  everything.  A  good  start 
is  worth  many  an  hour  of  labor  through  the  day. 

Be  your  own  overseer  and  foreman.  Ton  are  no  longer  an  independent  man 
as  soon  as  there  is  some  indiepeneahle  individual  upon  your  farm.  .  .  Be  ready 
to  part  with  the  best,  and  to  take  his  place.  That  will  do  away  with  exactions 
and  impertinence. 

Be  kind,  just,  and  fair,  in  dealing  with  your  hands ;  but  .  .  ''  keep  up  your 
hedges."    In  other  words,  don't  let  others  interfere  with  your  authority. 

Let  order  be  "  the /ari»'«  first  law."    Disorder  and  neglect  are  very  expensive. 

Have  your  cattle  gently  treated ;  you  will  save  many  a  valuable  animal,  and 
prevent  many  a  sad  accident. 

Take  care  of  all  tools,  and  have  the  best  ones ;  they  are  the  cheapest  after  all. 

Don't  neglect  good  advice,  but  do  not  accept  them  readily  from  eveiy  one ; 
and  chiefly  do  not  caneuli  your  helps ;  you  are  sure  to  epail  them.  Keep  up  your 
authority,  anyhow.  j  > 

Keep  a  ledger  of  expenses  and  profits,  and  again,  '*IU$0  early  in  the  imifmingj^    K 
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bditqr's  tablb. 
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NoTTCX. — ^We  shall  esteem  it  an  especial  t&yor  if  letters  and  papers  intended  for  the  editor, 
are  always  addressed  to  him  at  Oermantown  (Philadelphia),  PennsylTania. 


Jambs  D.  Fulton,  one  of  the  ablest  nnrserymen,  who  died  suddenly  within  a  few  weelns, 
lias  left  a  reputation  for  sterling  integrity.    We  shall  insert  an  obituary  of  him  in  January. 

Thb  Packivo  Book. — In  the  business  part  of  a  periodical,  circulating  from  Canada  to  Cali- 
fornia, sending  after  small  sums  involyes  the  destruction  of  the  work  ;  on  such  a  plan,  the 
Horticulturist  would  entirely  be  broken  up.  With  the  knowledge  of  this  before  them,  the 
several  publishers  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  plan  of  throwing  aside  the  packing  boo'k 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  of  opening  a  new  one  as  subscribers  indicated  their  wishes.  This 
plan  it  is  necessary  to  pursue ;  with  the  present  number  almost  all  subscriptions  cease,  and 
renewals  are  hoped  for.  If^  in  this  process,  any  one  feels  slighted,  the  publisher  will  regret 
it  as  much  as  the  reader,  and  we  hope  to  hear  that  no  such  case  has  occurred.  If  all  will 
communicate  their  wishes  fully  and  freely,  we  shall  have  another  year's  pleasant  chat  with 
our  old  readers,  not  one  of  whom  will  it  be  agreeable  to  part  from. 

We  tmat  all  will  give  notice  of  deficiencies  or  omissions  of  every  kind. 

Close  op  thb  YoLmcB. — We  close  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Horticulturist  with  some  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction  at  its  success,  with  others  of  regret.  It  has  pursued  its  way,  tEe  past 
year,  with  the  usual  endeavor  on  the  part  of  its  proprietor,  editor,  and  contributors,  to  make 
it  readable  and  useful ;  the  best  evidences  that  it  has  the  approval  of  its  friends,  have  been 
received  in  a  continued  fiow  of  new  patrons,  no  less  than  its  cordial  reception  by  thousands 
of  older  readers,  who  have  marked  their  friendship  by  successful  endeavors  to  introduce  it 
among  their  neighbors.  The  regret  is  founded  upon  the  altered  condition  of  the  times,  which 
has  thrown  many  out  of  employment,  and  doubtless  has  interfered  with  the  pecuniary  means 
of  some  who  peruse  our  varied  pages,  and  to  whom  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  our 
next  Tolume. 

This  regret  is  softened,  however,  by  remembering  that  our  subscribers  are  mostly  inde- 
pendent residents  of  the  country,  who,  if  they  have  suffered  by  the  times,  have  done  so  in 
a  less  degree  than  citizens.  If  the  former  have  lost  some  of  their  resources,  they  have  re- 
maiuing  their  acres  for  future  tillage — their  trees  for  future  fruit — their  gardens  and  nurse- 
ries for  certain  returns.  The  storm  which  blew  over  our  commercial  emporiums,  though  of 
hnman  creation,  may  be  likened  to  a  sudden  hurricane,  the  portents  of  which  were  visible, 
but  unheeded ;  the  wind  breaking  the  glass  of  storekeepers,  awnings  smashing  neighbor's 
heads,  and  the  rain  pouring  in  everywhere,  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  merchandise.  Losses 
too  great  to  be  enumerated,  fell  heavily  upon  all  densely  crowded  populations  ;  but  **  the 
country  is  safe,"  prices  are  still  highly  remunerative,  and  we  may  safely  congratulate  most 
members  of  our  country  community  upon  their  condition  and  prospects. 
And  jet,  such  is  the  sympathy  of  all  classes  with  the  panic-stricken  commercial 
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that  the  ntter  rain  of  rerj  many  periodical  publications  not  founded  on  the  wants  or  tha 
affections  pf  the  public,  may  be  anticipated.  We  predict  the  reverse  for  the  HorticulturisL 
Its  friends  must  be  increased  by  the  events  just  transpired.  Thousands  who  sought  in  cities 
the  means  of  existence,  will  now  claim  the  blessings  which  country  life  bestows.  Leaving 
the  counting-house  or  the  store,  they  will  turn  to  cultivating  the  earth,  and,  we  trust,  will 
find  in  this  original  and  natural  employment  of  man,  consolation  for  misfortunes  which 
periodically  cross  the  path  of  the  merchant.  There  are  enough  inhabitants  of  cities  left  to 
create  a  i>ermanent  demand  for  all  species  of  wholesome  and  attractive  food.  Fruits,  l^rge 
and  small,  are  a  necessity  inadequately  supplied — always  scarce  and  dear.  The  HortictU- 
turist  is  continually  recording  large  profits  from  apples,  pears,  peaches,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  vegetable  culture ;  their  producers  have  small  rents  to  pay  in  comparison  with 
those  of  city  storekeepers,  and  surely  it  is  a  more  manly  and  intellectual  occupation  to  till 
the  earth,  and  take  an  interest  in  studying  and  assisting  nature,  than  to  be  the  slave  of 
thoughts  devoted  to  ribbons  and  yardsticks !  or  to  pass  anzlour  days  and  nights  in  betting 
on  stocks,  as  if  any  set  of  people  could  ever  grow  rich  by  such  a  process  t 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  tendency  of  our  people  is  too  much  given  to  non- 
producing  employments.  Ease  of  body  is  sought  before  oheerfuli^ess  of  mind.  Sedentary 
occupations  are  not  so  healthful  as  those  in  the  ojien  air ;  if  statistics  are  to  be  believed,  it 
is  residents  of  the  country  who  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  physical  health.  Cities  noto- 
riously depreciate  even  the  human  stature.  An  attentive  observer  for  forty  years,  may  safely 
say  that  in  cities  families  rapidly  run  out  and  disappear ;  the  only  permanent  names  are 
the  land  owners.  Strange  as  It  may  sound,  this  is  as  evidently  the  story  in  America  as  in 
thickly  settled  Burope.  Let  it  be  the  family  policy  for  generation  after  generation  to  hold 
on  to  their  land,  never  to  risk  its  sale,  to  keep  it  under  proper  tillage,  or  even  to  grow  tim- 
ber on  it  judiciously,  and  the  property  remains;  the  family  name  is  there,  the  means  of 
livelihood  and  education  are  at  hand.  Sell  the  land,  go  to  the  city,  invest  in  convertible 
goods,  and  in  more  than  nine  cases  in  ten  the  money  disappears,  if  not  in  the  first,  in  the 
second  generation.  ' 

These  reflections  might  be  enforced  by  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  instances,  but  we 
feel  no  necessity  for  doing  so ;  our  readers  are  no  doubt  convinced ;  and  with  a  few  remarks 
suggested  by  an  inspection  of  the  last  year's  pages  of  this  work,  we  ocmsign  it,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  to  the  criticism  of  its  numerous  readers. 

The  index-maker  surrendered  his  annoying  operation  by  calling  our  attention  to  the 
table  of  contents,  which  he  sajs  "embraces  such  a  vast  variety  of  interesting  topics  as 
perfectly  to  astonish  me.  I  have  made  many  indexes,  but  have  rarely  met  with  so  many 
subjects  illustrated  in  a  single  volume.  I  am  no  horticulturist  myself,  but  I  am  greatly 
mistaken  if  these  pages  do  not  embrace  most  of  the  subjects  which  can  interest  the  lover 
of  the  garden.*'  Our  "  indexer''  is  mistaken  ;  the  topics  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  nature 
are  endless ;  we  are  but  beginning  to  enumerate  them.  Take  the  subject  of  vegetable  growth, 
for  instance.  Look  at  friiit  culture,  landscape  gardening  I  Tiy  to  ascertain  what  is  best  to 
do  or  to  plant  in  new  and  untried  circumstances  ;  endeavor  to  show  i»iiotically  to  what  your 
soil  is  specially  adapted.  In  fine,  study  a  little  whether  it  be  gardening  or  botany,  and  you 
will  arrive  at  that  very  desirable  point  of  knowledge,  that  we  know  almost  nothing. 

We  have  a  word,  in  conclusion,  to  say  for  ourselves.  The  time  employed  on  this  work 
has  soothed  many  hours  of  anguish,  when  the  mind  was  unfit  for  social  intercourse ;  this 
condition  of  health  will  account  for  many  deficiencies.  The  amusement  and  enjoyment 
afforded  by  occupation,  and  the  sympathy  in  tastes  of  many  old  and  new  friends  and.  cor- 
respondents^ have  been  ample  compensation  for  sometimes  weary  labor. 

The  work  has  had  the  most  successful  twelvemonth  that  its  existenoe  can  record, 
varied  its  topics,  we  trust,  agreeably  to  the  reader.    A  more  southern  latitude  than 
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lieretofore  been  described  in  its  pftges,  Yum  engaged  attention  from  the  oft-reconing  iopios  of 
tlie  North.  Biographical  sketches  of  interesting  personages  connected  with  ovr  subjects, 
liave  enlirened  its  pages ;  new  correspondents  hare  taken  up  the  discussion  of  matters  of 
tlie  deepest  interest  to  all  who  reside  on  their  lands,  and  though  sensible  of  its  many  short- 
comings, approbation  has  made  our  labor  sweet. 

For  the  ensuing  numbers,  we  are  prepared  with  many  things  calculated  to  gratify  the 
tMrst  for  knowledge,  and  are  happy  to  say  we  have  enlisted  numerous  co-laborers,  on  whose 
Information  and  experience  our  public  is  accustomed  to  rely. 


The  Old  Diogbb. — As  promised  in  the  early  part  of  this  rolume,  the  whole  of  the  articles 
written  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  and  si^ed  "  An  Old  Digger,"  hare  now  appeared  in  the 
months  for  which  they  were  originally  written.  At  the  time  of  their  appearance,  it  was  not 
known  who  wrote  them,  and  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  after  the  author's  death, 
they  were  not  included ;  there  was  a  propriety,  therefore,  in  reprinting  the  series  here  as  soon 
as  it  was  ascertained  that  they  came  from  so  distinguished  a  pen.  If  this  had  not  been  the 
case,  their  general  excellence  and  practical  character,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  that  a 
▼ery  large  proportion  of  our  present  readers  did  not  possess  the  volumes  containing  them, 
made  their  reproduction  important.  They  are  now  finished,  and  we  enter  upon  a  new  year 
untrammelled  by ''  continuations,''  and  with  much  confidence  in  our  various  correspondents, 
and  some  hope  that  the  experience  gained  in  our  two  years  and  a  half  labors  will  conspire 
together  to  make  the  pages  of  the  HortictUturUt  at  least  as  valuable  as  heretofore. 


A  Gate  Fastbreb. — In  a  field  leading  to  the  Tors,  at  this  place,  is  a  gate  which  opens  into 
the  grounds  of  Bfr.  Shepperson's  pretty  Tor  Cottage.  All  sorts  of  contrivances  for  keeping 
it  shut  having  been  tried  in  vain,  the 
following  simple  and  etfeotual  plan 
was  hit  upon :  An  iron  loop  was  driven 
into  the  middle  cross  rail  of  the  gate ; 
a  rope  was  cast  over  the  branch  of  a 
neighboring  tree.  A  rough  pole  was 
then  fitted  at  one  end,  with  a  staple 
long  enough  to  work  in  the  iron  loop 
of  the  gate  without  jumping  out  when 
jarred.  To  this  pole  the  rope  was  fixed 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  other  end 
that,  when  suspended,  and  its  staple 
dropped  into  the  iron  loop,  the  rope 
and  pole  would  remain  oblique  when 
the  gate  was  shut.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch  explains  this.  When  the 
gate  was  open,  the  pole  was  at  the 
same  time  pushed  back,  but  as  soon 
as  a  person  had  passed  through,  the 

weight  of  the  pole  acting  upon  the  middle  of  the  gate  closed  it  again,  and  as  the  pole  swung 
freely  on  the  roi>e,  this  could  never  fail  to  happen.  The  Fig.  A  shows  how  the  staple  and 
iron  loop  fitted  together. — Jabl,  Ilfracombe,  in  Gardener^s  ChronicU. 

To  the  two  Michauxs  (father  and  son),  chiefly,  are  the  French  plantations  indebted  for 
their  surpassingly  rich  collections  of  American  trees  and  shrubs,  which  long  since  gave  rise- 
to  the  remark  that  an  American  must  visit  France  to  see  the  productions  of  his  native- 
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forafitfl.  Whea  ikall  14  be  taid  OiaA  the  sUtement  it  no  longer  tmet  Whan  rfi«U  ire  1w 
able  to  poiat  to  a  ocMaplete,  or  even  a  feapeotable  Aaotericaii  ooUeetiom  of  our  !jid%0tiMn 
treee  andehnibef 

GoflsiP. — Fiftj  ipeoiipezis  of  a  good  flowering  plant,  when  put  together,  wiU  give  anore 
effMt  when  in  bloom  than  fifty  Tarietiee  of  the  beet  flowering  plants  in  the  world ;  and  ene 
kind  of  annual  will  have  more  effect  in  a  planted  ^*  bedding"  flower-bed  than  two,  three,  or 
more  kinds.    A  rose-bed,  oonsisting  entirely  of  one  yarietj — saj  SouFenir  de  Malmaison — is 

more  effectlTethaa  a  heterogeneous  mixture. ^All  the  China  Asters,  now  so  beautiful  and 

improved,  will  oome  in  a  month  earlier,  if  sown  in  the  autumn.  Another  sowing  of  them 
in  the  open  border  bjr  the  end  of  April,  and  a  third  in  May,  will  save  all  the  bother  of  rais- 
ing them  in  hotbeds.  Clarkias,  CoUinsia  bioolor,  Gilia  tricolor,  and  the  spotted  Nemophilaa, 
should  be  twice  transplanted ;  the  sweet  Alyssum  is  also  beat  from  an  autumn  sowing ; 
Ozalis  Boweii,  when  treated  as  a  window  plant,  will  bloom  best  in  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  months.  As  soon  as  the  flowering  is  oyer,  lessen  water,  but  give  a  little  so  long  as 
the  leaves  are  green.  In  potting  afresh,  place  from  eight  to  twelve  strong  bulbs,  abofat 
three  inches  or  so  fh>m  the  surface,  in  a  six  or  eight-inch  pot.  Fassiflora  cnrulea  is  hardj 
at  Philadelphia,  and  should  be  planted  for  balconies  in  flhry  loam  and  sandy  peat.  Onoe 
established,  it  should  be  pruned  dose  back  to  within  a  bud  or  two  of  the  main  stems  every 

winter, Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  of  Ciystal  Palace  celebrity,  commenced  li£e  as  a  gardensr; 

and  the  best  mathematician  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  at  this  time,  is  a  man  who  part  of 
the  year  works  in  agriculture,  and  during  the  other  part  studies  in  college.  Seek,  then,  to 
inscribe  your  name  in  that  golden  record  of  self-made  men,  a  plaee  in  which  none  of  us 
can  inherit,  but  all  may  aspire  to  attain.  First  of  all,  you  must  have  self-reliance,  depend- 
ence on  your  own  powers,  to  achieve  your  own  independence.  The  next  step  is  induatiy ; 
**  the  diUgent  hand  maketh  rich" :— 

"  BoiLBd  swings  tbe  lutinmer  of  indnsiry, 
QnieU  J  the  shftrp  chisel  rings, 
And  the  heart  of  the  toiler  has  throbbings 
That  stir  not  the  bosom  of  kings. 
*'  He  the  tme  ruler  and  conqneror, 
He  the  trae  king  of  his  race, 
Who  nerreth  his  arm  for  life's  eo«ib«t, 
And  looks  the  strong  world  in  the  face." 

—-John  Wesley,  in  his  sermon  on  the  use  of  money,  says :  "Make  all  you  oan— save  all 
you  can— give  all  you  can.  Tou  must  also  have  temperance.  Intemperance,  like  impio- 
vidence,  is  one  of  the  evil  eyes  which  look  ni>on  the  labor  of  this  country,  and  is  not  only 
the  father  of  that  cruel  wolf  which  seeks  admittance  to  the  poor  man's  hearth,  vis.,  want, 
but  is  the  destroyer  of  a  man's  own  self-respect,  comfort,  and  respectability.  You  must 
likewise  possess  integrity  of  heart  both  towards  Gk>d  and  man ;  be  Just  and  true  in  all  your 
dealings,  and  commend  yourselves  by  probity  of  conduct  alike  to  all  around  you,  as  to 
Him  (who  seeth  .not  as  man  seeth).  The  last  step  of  the  ladder  which,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  you  may  hope  to  attain,  is  independence." ^The  microscope  is  now  so  much  im- 
proved as  to  attract  attention  from  those  least  given  to  observation.  When  we  see  a  soft 
snail  eating  a  hard  cabbage-leaf  or  carrot,  if  we  reflect  on  the  operation,  we  must  eonelnde 
that  it  cannot  be  performed  without  the  agency  of  teeth.  The  microscope  shows  us  in  the 
palate  of  a  land  or  water  snail,  rows  upon  rows  of  teeth,  containing,  altogether,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  molars.  The  shark's  rows  of  teeth  are  nothing  to  the  weapons  that  line 
the  iOMmth  of  the  little  shell-flsh  called  a  whelk— -half  a  docen  in  each  tow  in  the  middle, 
with  a  eheoamx  d$  fiite  of  tusks  on  either  side.  'A  French  mioroseopist  made  quite 
satlon,  lately,  by  proving  that  the  male  itoh-inseot,  whioh  had  been  unknown  befote^ 
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tbe  epidermis,  and  being  smaller,  had  eaoaped  observation. A  banoh  of  the  Tarie^  el 

Banana,  oaUed  the  St.  Helena,  was  raised  in  £ii|{land  (under  glass,  of  oonrse)  ifi  I84d, 
ireigUiJig  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds.  The  proper  minimum  temperature  for  the 
Banana,  is  from  60O  to  660  in  winter,  in  summer  from  660  to  70O,  and  the  maximum  750  to 
850y  giving  air  on  favorable  occasions,  keeping  up.  a  moist,  atpao^hjsre,  and  using  liquid 
manure  oocaslonallj. — ^Ammoniacal  gas-water  poured  into,  the  runs  and  haunts  of  ants, 
is  a  certain  destroyer. A  mushroom  will  lift  a  heavy  stone  by  its  force  of  growth  ;  con- 
sidering that  it  is  of  a  weak  structure,  and  with  a  shallow  root,  it  is  a  puszling  question 

how  it  does  this. If  by  any  chance  you  happen  to  have  a  bad  plant,  destroy  it ;  do  not 

give  it  away.  A  taste  for  flowers  fs  likely  to  prevent  a  taste  for  sinful  pleasures ;  we  ought 
therefore  to  give  away  freely  of  the  best  we  can  spare.  Were  the  flowers  of  the  world  to 
be  taken  away,  they  would  leave  a  blank  in  the  creation.  Imagination  cannot  suggest  a 
substitute  fbr  them.  Be  grateful  for  the  gift  of  flowers.— *The  Bnglish  railroads  maintain 
an  army  of  100,000  employees,  oflicers  included :  four  tons  of  coal,  and  twenty  tons  of  water, 
are^ocAeef  tiilo  sfeam  every  mnisfe  throughout  the  yearl  Twenty-six  millions  of  **  sleepers*' 
were  employed  on  the  original  construction  of  the  English  roads ;  they  disappear  at  the  rate 
of  two  mlUioBS  a  year.  To  provide  these  alone,  requires  the  felling  of  300,000  trees  an- 
nual^ ;  6,000  aeres  ef  forest  must  be  yearly  cleared  to  provide  the  necessary  quantity.  If 
these  Jgurss  were  tried  for  America,  they  would  be  more  than4oiibled.— — Some  thne  since, 
a  eonespondent  ef  the  BtMon  CSdtivaior  recommended  potash  for  the  rats,  which  troubled 
kim  veiy  maeh,  so  that  he  foU  jastifled  in  resorting  to  extreme  measures  to  effect  their  ex- 
palsioii  from  hit  premises.  He  pomaded  up  potash,  and  strewed  H  around  their  holes,  and 
rubbed  some  under  the  board  and  on  the  sides  where  they  came  through.  The  next  night 
he  heard  a  squealing  among  them,  which  he  supposed  was  from  the  eaustio  nature  of  the 
potash  that  got  among  their  hair,  or  on  their  bare  feet.  They  dieappsMod,  sad  Cer  a  long 
time  he  was  exempt  from  any  f^uther  annoyance. 

Akswbbs  to  CoBBBSPovDBirTs. — (Ovboa).  Lettuces  and  radishes  do  not  come  hard  exoept 
on  wretehedly  poor  land,  or  on  very  Ill-cultivated  ground.  Ridge  up  a  border  for  them  this 
winter,  and  put  three  inches  of  quite  rotten  dung  all  over  it.  After  the  ftrst  flpoet,  dig  it 
deep,  and  mix  the  dung  well  among  the  sott.  When  the  surfkoe  Is  very  dry  in  March,  pat 
two  Inches  of  xotten  tan,  or  a  good  sprinklliig  of  Bslt,^all  over  it,  stir  the  surface,  and  sow. 
Fbtttt  SxAnra.— To  remove  these,  hold  the  cloth  tl^tly  over  some  vessel,  and  poor  boiling 
water  through  it,  and  most  kinds  will  quickly  disappear. 

BsBBBBis  AQUiFOLiA,  ouce  Bold  at  a  guinea  an  inch,  mt^  be  propagated  in  the  open  air, 
from  cuttings  of  one  Joint  of  the  last  year's  growth. 

UsiD. — This  old-fashioned  and  by  no  means  despicable  beverage,  is  thos  made :  Use  four 
pounds  of  honey  to  every  gallon  of  water ;  if  a  dry  mead,  only  three  ponnds.  Boil  gently 
for  an  hour,  skinuning  carefully ;  cool  until  milk-warm  (750),  in  an  open  tub.  If  four  gal- 
lons are  made,  add  half  a  tea-cupful  of  yeast  spread  upon  a  toast.  In  two  or  three  days 
the  fermentation  will  cease ;  then  barrel  and  treat  like  other  home-made  wine.  If  made 
in  September,  it  should  be  bright  by  the  end  of  March ;  it  may  then  be  racked  off  into  a 
dean  cask,  and  bunged  down  again.  By  September,  it  will  be  fit  for  bottling.  It  is  useless 
to  hope  for  good  mead  merely  from  refhse  honey,  or  the  washings  of  the  combs. 

(IaAi«  Piuoir,  Zanesville,  0.).  We  think  your  diAouHy  in  the  names  of  the  apples  sent 
will  be  cleared  up,  by  leaving  out  "  American,"  in  jour  Cf^iiUn.  liustft,  your  specimeB*  of 
which  were  veiy  fine,  and  napiing  the  other  **  Amtrkan  GMtn  Rus$9li*  or  Little  Pearmain, 
one  9f  its  s^nooymes.    The  "  Sw^t  Paradjao"  ^qdo,  is  uaknown  he^  «nd  >re  shovlcl  not 
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▼alue  it  rwy  Mghljr.  The  <^  8iookd«le  BweMng"  baleeB  well ;  we  know  of  nothing  approxi- 
mating to  it. 

(H.  A.  Tbbbt,  Crescent  Cit7,  Iowa).  The  seed  pods  yon  sent  are  those  of  the  bladder- 
nnt,  Staphylea  trifoliata^  widelj  spread  orer  most  of  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Sonthem 
States,  and  a  ralnable  garden  shmb  or  small  tree. 

(A.  A.  HuLL»  Forest  Hill.)  1.  There  is  danger  of  jour  trees  being  injured  by  niioe.  Gon- 
snlt  the  Tolnmes  of  the  HortieuUuristf  by  index.  2.  We  esteem  it  a  barbarous  custom  to 
whitewash  trees  as  a  rule.  3.  Sow  hiokoij-nuts  as  soon  as  gathered,  if  there  is  no  danger 
from  rermin ;  if  there  is,  defer  it  till  February.  Deposit  the  seed  in  drills  two  feet  apart, 
the  seeds  at  from  three  to  six  inches  apart.  Shorten  the  tap-root  once  a  year ;  out  the  head 
of  the  tree  entirely  off  after  transplantation,  and  before  the  sap  begins  to  rise,  leaying  only 
a  main  stem ;  dress  the  wound,  and  they  will  throw  out  shoots  of  great  vigor  the  first  year, 
and  these  being  thinned  out  or  rubbed  off,  the  remainder  soon  form  a  head. 

(Jaxbs  Jaoksov,  Boston).  We  do  not  consider  the  Concord  Grape  equal  in  qoality  to  Hue 
Isabella ;  nnless  it  be  that  it  ripens  better  at  the  North,  it  has  not  equal  merit.  It  proved 
▼eiy/ary  here. 


CATALoeuBS,  no.,  BBomraD.— The  Qliistrated  Annual  Register  of  Bwal  AflUis  for  18M. 
Albany :  Luther  Tucker  &  Son.  Bzcellent  as  usual,  and  deserving  a  laige  oiroolation.  Am 
compared  with  the  silly  old  almanacs,  made  merely  to  sell  old  rags,  it  is  an  astoaishing 
advance*  The  publishers  have  also  ocMnbiued  the  Annual  Register  for  the  three  proviona 
years  into  one  volume,  which  makes  a  most  portly  and  valuable  publioatioa,  fiill  <tf  outs 
and  facts. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  of  the  Oenesee  Fanner,  also  issues  this  year  another  of  his  Sural 
Annual,  quite  as  excellent  as  the  former,  and  promising  to  become  a  permanent  favorite;  it 
shows  great  industry  in  the  editor's  department.    See  advertisement. 

Address  before  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  on  "  Home,  and  its  Embellishments."  Bj 
B.  G.  Kelly,  M.  B.    A  theme  worthy  of  a  great  pen. 

DeseripUve  Catalogue  ai  Fruits,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  John  R.  Stanloidy  at  Pomona 
Hall  Nursery,  Clarkesville,  Habersham  County,  Qeoi^^ia,  which  State  promisee  te  be  ome  of 
our  beet  fruit  gardens.    Mr.  Stenford's  catalogue  deserves  attention. 

Address  At  the  Dedication  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  Miohigan.  ^y 
Joseph  R.  Williams,  President,    Sound,  and  fall  of  information, 

Mr.  Kelly  k  Co.'s  Abridged  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants,  for  the  autumn  of  1867  and 
spring  of  1858.    Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Trade  List  of  Evergreens,  Fruit-Trees,  Stocks,  &c.,  for  1857-^,  for  sale  by  John  Saul, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Complete  Set  of  the  Catalogues  of  A.  Frost  k  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  containing  most  arti- 
cles known  to  the  trade.  These  make  quite  an  octevo  volume,  and  are  additional  evidence 
of  the  industiy  and  intelligence  in  horticultural  matters  that  are  accumulating  daUy  around 
us. 

Descriptive  <!aUlogue  of  Fruits,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.    Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Proprietors. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hardy  OmamenUl  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.  EUwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Special  Select  Catelogue  of  Extra  Large  Fntit-Trees  in  a  bearing  state,  and  of  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c.    W.  R.  Prince  k  Co.,  Flushing,  near  New  York. 

Catelogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  Peters,  Hamden 
k  Co.,  Atlante,  Ga.    This  is  one  of  the  oldest  esteblished  nurseries  in  the  South,  and  thero 
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luui  been  ftdded  to  it  lately  upwiudi  of  200  aoioB,  ernhndaag  ezteoBiTe  oreliardB  and  yino- 
ymrds  for  testiog  firnlts. 

The  Cincinnati  Cemeteiy,  of  Spring  GroTe.  Report  for  1857.  A  yery  handsome  octavo 
▼olmna,  with  excellent  illnstrations  of  tastefol  monuments.  We  see  in  it  the  hands  of  two 
of  our  valaed  friends,  B.  Buchanan  and  A.  H.  Bmst,  Bsqs.,  to  the  latter  of  whom  we  are 
Indebted  for  the  work. 

I>r.  John  A.  Warder,  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  announces  a  book 
on  fiiiita  in  preparation.  . 


PBXMnms. — ^We  peroeiye,  by  a  local  paper,  that  two  of  our  friends  and  contributors  have 
lieen  oarrylng  off  the  honors  at  the  Clinton  (New  York)  Agricultural  Fair.  The  Rct.  A.  D. 
Qridley  reoeiyed  a  premium  for  Seckel  Pears,  for  the  best  two  varieties  of  grapes,  and  for 
the  best  and  greatest  variety  raised  in  the  open  air.  Prof.  Bdward  North  was  likewise 
distinguished,  by  receiving  premiums  for  the  best  six  varieties  of  Fall  Pears,  and  for  the 
beet  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  We  like  to  reoord  the  success  of  our  contributors,  and  in  this 
ease  have  a  strong  suspicion,  not  only  that  the  recipients  thought  of  their  (acknowledged) 
tutor,  the  ffarticulturiit,  but  that  the  Professor  would  have  taken  a  large  addition  of  pre- 
miums, if  his  merit  had  not  thrust  upon  him  the  duties  of  a  judge !  We  shall  expect,  in 
a  few  years  more,  at  least  a  basketful  of  d^ioaoies  from  these  rare  amateurs  1 1 

BuxAk — There  have  been  remarkably  fine  importations  of  bulbous  roots,  this  season,  and 
in  greater  variety  than  usual.  Those  fh>m  the  establishment  of  A.  Bridgeman,  876  and 
878  Broadway,  New  York,  seem  to  us  larger  and  heavier  than  it  is  common  to  see,  and  in 
finer  oondition.    See  advertisement. 

G.  C.  Thorbum  k  Co.,  of  53  Cortland  Street,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  also  shown  the 
excellence  of  their  foreign  agent  in  this  particular,  the  present  year,  and  have  imported  an 
extraordinary  lot  of  various  bulbs,  which,  we  trust,  our  readers  saw  the  list  of  last  month. 
Among  them  they  must  have  observed  many  scarce  articles,  and,  especially,  the  Lilium 
giganteum,  which  so  few  have  yet  seen  in  bloom.    It  is  only  $8  a  bulb. 

How  10  Bbmr.-- Procure  a  draft,  if  possible ;  if  not,  send  notes ;  but  let  it  be  a  matter 
known  only  to  yourself;  the  fewer  you  let  into  the  secret,  the  more  certainty  there  is  of 
your  money  coming  to  hand.  Bo  not  register  your  letters,  as  this  at  once  informs  every- 
body that  money  is  in  your  letter.  If  you  send  gdd  dollars,  secure  them  carefully  in  the 
letter;  oth^wise,  they  are  apt  to  work  out  of  the  envelop.  Stamps  over  three  cents  are 
only  tsken  for  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar.  Be  carefrd  and  pay  the  postage  on  your 
letter,  and  direct  it  to  Robert  Pearsall  Smith,  Philadelphia, 


DECSMBBR. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BT  B.  BUCHANAN,  OINGrNNATI,  OHIO. 

Psmiro  the  vine,  and  preparing  the  cuttings  for  sale,  may  be  done  in  any  moderate 
weather  this  m<mth.  As  directed  in  a  former  article,  the  two  best  canes  or  branches  of  the 
joung  wood  are  selected,  and  the  lower  down  on  the  spur  or  the  bow  the  better ;  one  is  cut 
down  to  two  Joints,  as  the  spur,  the  other  to  eight  to  twelve  joints,  to  form  the  bow.  This 
spor  and  bow  are  to  bear  the  crop  next  year ;  aU  the  rest  of  the  vine  above  them  is  out 
awaj. 

The  wood  or  branches  out  from  the  vine  are  taken  into  a  house  or  shed,  and  in  the 
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lags  or  nnftiTovaMji  wMtlMr  ibr  oat'4oor  woik,  an  tict  into  leagtln  of  twofttxto  tirontf-lbvr 
inoh  outtings,  for  planting  in  the  vinejard  or  norseiy  in  the  spring.  Mono  b«i  woU  ripened, 
sonnd  branches  are  nsed  for  cattinga ;  the  immature  and  weak  branches  are  thrown  awaj, 
or  nsed  to  stop  the  washing  in  small  ravines.  If  part  of  the  old  wood  can  be  left  on  the 
entting,  it  will  strike  root  with  greater  certainty.  The  cuttings  are  tied  np  witii  willow 
twigs,  in  bandies  of  one  hnndred,  and  kept.  in. a  oool,  damp  cellar,. or  set  on  end  in  th« 
ground,  and  buried  to  near  the  tops,  until  wanted  for  transportation  to  market.  If  intended 
for  planting  in  the  spring,  bury  them  all  oyer  in  the  earth,  laying  tbe  bundle  on  their  sides. 
The  purchaser  of  cuttings  should  do  so  at  once,  to  keep  them  sound  and  fresh.  In  this 
month,  stakes  may  be  sharpened,  and  the  lower  ends  slightly  charred,  or  oovered  with  m 
coating  of  coal-tar  (if  to  be  had),  to  make  them  last  longer  in  the  ground.  Trenching  for 
new  yineyanlt  majTalao  be  done  this  month,  and  any  other  wmk  that  may  lessen  the  labors 
that  crowd  upon  the  Tine-dresser  with  the  opening  of  spring.  Examine  the  wine  weeUj ; 
look  out  for  leaks,  and  keep  the  casks'  bung  full. 

THE  GARDEN. 

BT  WILLIAM  BAVtfVS^Xk 

Lettuce. — Cauliflower  and  other  plants  in  frames,  should  be  carefully  aired  at  every 
favorable  opportunity ;  unless  this  is  properly  attended  to  now,  the  plants  will  be  likely  to 
suffer  when  serers  colds  overtake  them.  Induce  a  hardinese  of  eonstitutfoB  by  keeping- 
them  dry  and  exposed,  and  do  not  oerer  np  during  the  night  vntit  aetoal  freesing  weather. 
LooBe  siSraw  or  hay  is  the  best  of  all  material  for  covering,  from  the  quantity  of  air  it  con- 
tains. A  olose-fitting  canvas  cover,  elevated  a  few  inches  above  the  glass,  is  a  veiy  efficient 
protection. 

Batpbtrries  should  be  laid  down,  and  covered  with  soil ;  even  although  they  are  reputed 
hardy  varieties,  they  will  fruit  better  from  being  thus  protected.  The  bardlness  of  these 
as  well  as  all  other  plants,  depends  much  upon  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing,  as  ii 
hastens  or  retards  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Strawberries  should  also  be  protected.  A 
covering  of  cornstalks,  shavings,  tan-bark— anything  that  will  modify  the  iaf  urious  effects 
of  freesing  and  thawing— will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  increased  production.  Shelter 
is  a  subject  which  will  in  a  few  years  be  deemed  much  more  important  than  it  is  at  present 
considered. 

Gooseberriei  and  curramtt  may  be  pruned  now.  The  fordner  fruit  best  on  the  young  wood, 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  they  are  more  exempt  from  mildew  than  when  fruited  on 
spurs.  Thiii  out  the  bushes,  but  do  not  shorten  YuLck  all  the  young  wood  indisoriminately, 
oiily  where  an  additional  quantity  of  wood  is  required.  Black  ourrants  are  pruned  on  the 
same  principle.  Red  and  white  currants  fruit  on  spurs  from  old  wood ;  therefore,  tbe  young 
wood  may  be  well  cut  out. 

Hardy  grap€$  may  now  be  pruned,  and,  where  it  is  practicable,  they  may  be  laid  down 
and  covered  over  with  soil.  Drying,  frosty  winds  do  much  injury,  frequently  oansing  a 
great  portion  of  the  young  wood  to  shrivel,  and  rendering  the  buds  abortive.  In  preparing 
ground  for  young  plantations,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  trench  thoroughly  and  drain,  par- 
ticularly when  the  subsoil  is  retentive.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  rot  so  preva- 
lent in  some  seasons  is  induced  by  superfluous  water  in  the  soil.  The  Catawba  will  not  be 
regulariy  productive  in  strong  lands,  unless  they  are  laid  dry  by  draining. 

Gbapbbt. — ^The  outside  boilers  should  receive  a  covering  of  manure  or  leaves ;  the  dryer 
they  can  be  kept  during  winter  the  better  it  wiU  be  for  the  plants.  If  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition,  and  the  plants  otherwise  properly  managed,  the  leaves  will  haPve  changed  color, 
the  wood  matured,  and  the  vines  become  decidous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  shoots  have 
retained  their  leaves  late,  and  the  latter  have  not  changed  color,  but  have  been  overtaken 
by  frost  while  still  green,  it  is  a  sure  evidence  that  the  management  is  not  perfect,  and 
they  will  be  liable  to  injury  from  a  severe  winter,  even  although  partially  protected.  The 
soil  is  either  too  rich  and  damp,  or  the  atmosphere  has  been  kept  too  doee  and  wann.  In 
either  case,  the  reTH^y  is  the  same.  Admit  more  air  to  the  soil  by  drains,  and  ventilate 
more  liberally,  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Lawits. — Where  it  is  not  objectionable,  on  the  score  of  neatness,  lawns  wHl  be  mneh 
benefited  by  a  covering  of  manure.  Lawns  that  have  been  imperfectly  laid  down  in  the 
flnt.  instance,  atad  abound  in  slight  inequalities  of  surface  and  coarse,  turiy  grass,  will  be 
greatly  improved  by  a  top  dressing  of  soil  spread  thickly  over,  and  rolled  down  to  a  smcotk 
surfkce. 
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DeKalb 330 

Chickens,  gapee  in 128 

Children^!  gardena 46 

China  asters,  kc 673 

ChineseinCnba 996 

plants,  new 77 

prorerbs 96 

sugarcane \ 78,101 

Chlonanthas  Virginiena 266 

Chiswiek,  sale  at 40 

Cigars  in  Cuba 302 

Cltj  trees 436 

CirUlxation,  tests  for 192 

Clarkia  pnleheUa 286 

Clematis 42 

lanoginosa 283 

Patens  and  Louisa 83 

Clerodendron  bnngii,  or  foBtidom   46 

Clifton  Park 306 

Climate  of  Caba 249 

Close  of  the  rolnme 667 

Clore,  the 479 

Clnb  of  Hercules 266 

Clnsia  alba,  Ae.  382;  386,  397 

Cochineal  at  Kew 194 

Cocoa-nut,  the 262 

Coeoa-nuU 348,376 

Colfee  growing 348 

Cold,  effecUofthe 37,141 

Colors  of  flowers 376 

Columbia,  S.  C,  letter  from  ...    62 
Columbus,  his  efllgy  at  Havana  494 

Colutea  arboresoens 267 

Commercial  Garden  Ih  Cuba  396, 399 
Conifera,  geological  poslUon  of  363 

•ConserTatorj 243 

the  great 483 

ControTers/,  the  pear 174 

Cope*8,  Caleb,  conntrj  place  ..  246, 

sale  ! 188 

Copey 389 

Cornelian  cherry 266 

Cornish,  Bandy 262 

Oora-stalka  in  Harana 496 

Comus  267,  387 

alba 287 

Florida 267 

mascula 967 

panlculata 267 

strieta 267 

Oosmo  de  Medida 43 

Cotoneasters 267 

Cottages  and  TiUaa 968 


Cotton  plant 629 

Country  house 230 

plaees,No.6 23 

Wo.7 66 

Wo.  8 166 

Ho.9 206 

Ho.  10 256 

No.  11 906 

No.  12 960 

Cowper 241 

Crataegus 268 

Create,  do  plants 316,388 

Credulity 241 

Croton  sebiferum 331 

Cryptomeria  Japonica  ....  220,  363 

Cuha  236,249,297 

bast 96 

trip  to,  . .  249,  297,  347,  396,  443, 
m,640 
Cucumber,  the,  by  Wm.  Chorlton  31 

CunilaMariana 73 

Cupressus  funebris 363 

Lambertiana 222 

Cnreulto 261,264 

remedy 627 

Currant,  black 132 

cherry 132 

Victoria 132 

white  grape 132 

Currants,  lists  of 626 

Cushlng,  Mr.,  residence  of 67 

Cydonia  sinensis 149 

D 

Darlington,  Dr. 98 

Deear  of  races 283 

Delphinum  cardlnale  25 

Deodar 363 

Dioentra 431 

Dlctamnus 101 

Dielytra  spectabtlis 373 

Digger,  old  28»  72,  223,  810, 960,  413, 

621,664 
Digging  potatoes,  machine  for  .    42 

Dinormus  glganteus 628 

Diosoorea  bautas 77,664 

Dlrca  palustris 268 

Display  at  exhibiUons 64 

Dittany 73 

Dog,  the  hyena 478 

Dogs  in  a  state  of  nature 479 

Downing,  C,  Fruit  Book 476 

Downing,  A.  J •. 664 

Downing^B,  A.  J.,  old  diggers  28,  72, 
223,  310.  359,  413,  621,  664 

real  monument 166 

Drying  chamber 194 

Durian.the 141 

Dwarfpeas 83 

trees 376 

XS 

BditorinCuba 188 

■dltor's  table  . .  41, 93, 140, 188, 296, 

279,  329,  378,  429,  476,  624. 667 
Edmonson,  Dr.  T.,  plants  of  . . .  361 

residence  of 360 

SI««gnus  hortensis >268 

Elder,  the 479 

Elgin,  III.,  letter  from 64 

Blisabethaa  architecture 49 

Bllerslie,  N.  Y 22 

Elraston  Castle 208 

Enemy,  a  new 888 

Epitaph  on  Downing 166 

on  Dryden 166 

on  Hogarth 166 

Errata  198,942 

Eugenia  ugni  841 

Euoaymnrs 268 

Eranston,  111 68 

BTergreea  aeedllugs 883 


Bvergreen  trees,  notes  on  . 

S96 

.  S20,  SS9 

in  the  spring  of  1867  . 

»S 

Ustaof 

.  3»4,906 

on  prairies 

9B0 

what  shall  we  plant . . 

.  139. 196 

Exeuses 

735 

ExhibiUons,  diiipUy  at . . . 

*4 

Stote,  for  1867 

4S7 

Exhibitors,  a  hint  for  . 
Experimental  garden  . 


Fagr«a  morind«foUa S14 

peregrins S14 

Farm  houses,  grounds  for 226 

lands 90« 

Fay,  R.  8.,  residence  of •? 

FeastftSon 952 

John 952 

Fernery,  a  parlor 9S3 

aquarium 2bl 

Ferns 394 

as  food 478 

exoUo 244 

seedsof 47 

Few  things  to  know 4S5 

Fibre,aaew 271 

Fious  elastlca 991 

Field's  Burai  Arehitaetore 981 

Firewood 96 

FUh,  breeding  of 980 

propagation  of 296 

to  preserve  fresh 629 

Fish  paradoxes 628 

Flax  machine 990 

Flora  cestrica OS 

Flora  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  671 

Flora's  Dictionary 1»4 

Flore  de  serres 978 

contents  of 143 

Florida  in  winter 191 

Flowerpots »..     482 

seeds : 248 

stand,  ornamental 176 

Flowers  in  a  city 973 

Fordng  frames 196 

Foreign  notices 39 

Forests,  reoonstruetion  ci 170 

Fraxinella 101 

French  gardeners 489 

Frost  and  cualla  maiiana 73 

gageplua...» 88 

Fruit,  anew 142 

Baxter's 4S2 

conventions 412 

culture 86 

in  houses 949 

growers,  annoyances  of....  164 
rowers'  Soc,  North  western  437 
Western  N.  York  .  192;  612 

in  Canada 141 

new 46,189 

report.  Intermediate  107. 140,  ITT 
season  in  Massaehnaetts  . . .  6D8 

trees  importation  of 929 

on  prairies 960 

Fruits,  new 190 

of  Carolina 969 

of  Cuba  948 

Fuchsia  treatment 933 

Fulton,  James  D 667 

Fungi  498 

« 

Gapes  in  chickens 128,690 

Garden  at  Tumham  Green 282 

experimental 920,964 

implement,  new 2S6 

outbuilding 971 

tooU — 

vegetables 

Gardeners'  old  book . 


osioEAii  ninx. 


611 


Oard«nev's,  J.  L.,  r«ild«Me  ...    67 

O^rdenoTB,  tke  Fraaeh 480 

Oa.rd«n«  for  eblldran 46 

OtkM  for  oooklBg SSI 

for  eountiy  hoiu«t 69 

CN^te  f«st«ii«r 069 

OfbnlUiaria  proenmlwiM 306 

•IftAllon 306 

CNM»tt«er  of  the  World 99 

Oeneaee  Hort  Sodety 197 

OlblM,  Mist,  nsidenee  of UO 

OlBJiy  fool,  toa 384 

Glass  la1>eU 381 

Olyoerlne  for  seeds 340 

Olj-olBa.  white 40 

Ooldsioith's  AniouUed  Nstitro  .    97 

Oomes,  Doalf.  J 308 

OoosebeiTlea,  beet  wletlea  of .  133 

eultiTstlon  of 133 

I>owni]i«'s  seedling 463 

Hoaghton*B  seedlUg 464 

Gooseberry,  mildew  on 064 

Gopher,  habita  of 184 

Oosftip  ....  4S,  96, 144, 192,  241,  282, 
~H0,  481,  477, 027,  070 


S90,  S80,  •»*,  1. . , »« 
Gourd  aeeds,  roseted 
Graft,  Inflnenoe  of  stoek  on  . 
Otafting  ffersalnnis 

lemon  trees 

old  apple  treee 

thorns 

Grafts  and  the  stock . 


,  294 
308 

,  94 

190 

,  134 

481 

,  483 

theoryof 182 

rape,  Areher 108 

Bowoodmvseat 380 

Gamak's 408 

Canadian  chief 108 

Concord 293 

Delaware 08S,  062 

DeTorenx 408 

Diana 104 

Slslnbnig 408 

Qeofgia,  report  on 407 

Silden  Hamburg 330,380 
arris 461 

Lenoir 400 

Long's 178,409 

new 43 

Norton*s  Tlrginla 461 

Ohio 408 

oldhonae 461 

Bebecca 108,188,034 

Scotch  white  dimter 377 

Senppemong 407 

vinehorders 94 

manures 48 

natire 430 

lines,  to  increase 824 

iritis  MttTalis 408 

rotnndlfoUa 407 

Warren 408 

WUmiagtoa 108 

Qn^rles 92 

Oftysry,  !f  ew  Orennel 466 

Of^pea ..,, ,,    92 

best  for  the  Tinerj 147 

Cannon  Hall 372 

cnltueof 134 

for  editors 339 

hsidf 134 

hybtidi^ng 663 

kesplag 470 

llsUof. ^.  026 

]lr.Chorlton*a 472 

profit  of 134 

the  best 367 

two-crop  system 280 

ludsr  ontside  doors 006 

QniMi  and  forage  plants 230 

Gny.Dr.Asa «.    67 

OrsT'i  iMsons  In  Botany  .  240, 424 

Ihanal  of  Botany 91 

If 40 


Onen  fly,  Moontalalhrmer,  sad 

caseof 198 

OreenhooM  of  J.  McCaU 34 

deserlptlon  of 248 

roof,  Bridgeman*s 280 

plants,  great  sale  of 108 

Orennel's  grapery 466 

Oridiey,  BcT.  A.  D 071 

Orisebaeh*s  Flora 071 

Grounds  for  farm-houses 210 

Oronplng  and  blsnding 8SS 

Ouara  fruited  in  CleTelami  ....    90 

Gum  tree 479 

Gnndlach,  John 443 

Guttoperoha  97 


Habrothamnns  anranttaeus . 


1S7 


Hall,  J.  Presoott, residenoe  of ..  160 

HamUton  (Canada  Club 026 

Hampton  Court 97 

Maryland 906 

Harris  on  inseets 334 

Hartford  Hort  Society 290 

Hawthorns 267 

Hazard,  Thos.  B.,  rssldenoe  of   109 

Hemp,  Sisal 90S 

Bens,sitting 89 

Herb  of  grace 286 

Hickory 884 

Hints  for  formers,  fta 066 

seasonable 223 

Hogg's  Vegetable  Kingdom  ....  071 

HolUdaysbug  ezhiMaon 430 

HoUy,tho 808,328 

Honey  dew 400 

Honeysuckles,  to  manage 482 

Hooker,  Sir  WiUiam 881 

Hooper's  Fruit  Book 327,  4SS 

HoppiUow 242 

Hopkins,  Johns,  resideneeof  ..  306 

Boraeehestnut  tree 192 

Horticultural  SodeUes  ....  00, 197, 
199,  247,  281,  290,  290,848,  488, 480 
Horticulturist,   binding  adTsr- 

tisements 196 

general  index  for  100 

mission  of 481 

premiums 279 

Tarioua  estimates  of  its  Talne    9 

Hottsecactus 243 

camellia 240 

country 231 

dwelUng 411,422 

forcing 9i0 

lily 213 

Nectarine 240 

orange 244 

orchid 944 

store 243 

Houses,  form,  grounds  for 220 

HOTcy,  Mr 400 

Magaslne 430 

nurseries 67 

plants 68 

How  to  remit 070 

plants  crow 024 

Hoya  granduflora 313 

Hunnewell's,  H.  HdlUs,  plase  .    60 

Hurry,  don't  be  in  a S80 

Hyadnth,  the 39 

Hyacinths,  forcing 374 

treatmentof 466 

Hybrid,  norel 278 

Hybridising 460 


lee  pitcher,  doable 881 

Ilex 306 

.  dahoon 308 

prinos 308 

TerUcellatus 308 

mustrstloas,  ludicrous 879 


Indlambber 96 

adaptation 432 

Indian  summer 630 

Ingratitude,  the  emblem  of  ... .  886  . 

Insects,  Fitch  on 394 

Harrison 394 

iUustrated 809,418,408 

InstlActs  of  insecU 241 

Intermediate  natire  fruit  report  107 

InstUute  of  Br.  Arehiteeto 332 

Iowa  City 100 

IrriUbUlty  of  pUnU 294 

Iron  work  illustrattons  486, 497, 498 
Iry 468 


Japan,  new  explorer 071 

Japan  pea 79,287 

plants,new 77 

Jardin  Fruitier  dn  Museum  ....  294 

Jasmine 469 

Jenk8,J.  W 277 

Jerrold'swit 629 

Jewellers'  gold 028 

Jollet,IU.,  letter  fkt>m 02 

June  berry 960 

Juniper 381,888 


Kane,  Delaneey,  residence  of  . .  107 

Dr.,  death  of 380 

Keeping  early  pears 430 

Kelly's,  Wm.,  place  of  SUerslie    92 

Kennedlas,  grafting  of 40 

Kentucky,  a  chat  from 270 

inritotionto 108 

Kenwood,  near  Boston 66 

Key  West 201 

products  of 209 

Keysbuig,  Ky.,  letter  f^m  ....    09 
King,  Bdward,  trees  of 160 


Lachenalla  aurea 188 

Lady,a  349 

Landscape  gardening  and  tree 

planting 08,100,103,201 

Lapageria  rosea 376 

Larch 388 

Laurels,  Bngliah  and  Portugal .  22S 

Laurus  benxoln 260 

Law  ease  in  Bngland 193 

Lawson's  Gardening 007 

Leather-wood 268 

Leares  for  leaf  mould 191 

Lee,  Mr.,  residence  of 67 

Legends  of  trees 406^467 

Leyoesteria  formosa 300 

Lichens 483 

Llgustmm  ralgare 300 

Lilacs,  to  manage 489 

LUles,Japan 68 

Llllum  glganteum 380 

Llncklaen,  Ledyard 490 

Linmere,  near  Boston 67 

Livingstone,  Ber.  Dr.  148 

Liringston's,  Mrs.  K,  plase 22 

Lonicera  LedebourU 600 

tartarica 309 

xylosteum 300 

Loudon,  Lifo  of  J.  G.  ....  14,  41,  09, 

116, 140 

Lttrmann,  G.  W. 906 

Lyman,  Gen.,  residence  of 67 


MsgnoUa eonsplcua 910 

glauea 300 

grandiflora 923 

macrophylla SS4 

purpurea 919 

the 918 
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KftfBoiu  TUpBptoBii no 

tripeteU 219,309 

KahonlM 966 

amoniT'OMt SSI 

Manchlneel  tr«» 148 

Mangottoen  < 281 

Mantlepieoe,  oak 369 

Manual  of  Botaaj 91 

Mannrea,  special 262 

Maples  as  ornamental  trees  ....  449 

Marine  animals 477 

Marl,  New  Jersej 881 

Massadhnsetts frolt season  ....  fi08 

Hori.Beport 280 

Matanzas 493 

eookingat 493 

hotel  at 493 

Manry,  Lieut.,  statement  of . . . .  194 

McMahon's  gardening 468 

Meat  kept  fresh 330 

Mechi,  tribute  to 43 

Melon,  Trentham  cocoa-nut ....    44 

Melons  in  Persia 426 

Meteoric  stones 332 

Mejenla  erecta 45 

Mice,  poisoning  of 435 

to  destroj 629 

Michauz,  ¥.  A.,  memoir  of  353, 499, 
524,  547 

#illof 41 

Andr^,  memoir  of 353 

Michigan  Agr.  Transactions  ...  477 

Mierb&eope,  its  revelations 573 

Mlcrosoopic  papilla 529 

MUdew  and  sulphur 355 

sulphur  fbr Sa5 

on  gooseberry- 564 

Milk,  dried 194 

Miller,  Hugh 479 

Mistletoe... 467 

Mitchella  repens  309 

Motsture  for  orchldoous  plants  .  425 

Monson,  Mr,  Cuba 448,  493 

Monsons,  boarding  in  Cuba  ...<  301 

M<mtgomerT  Place,  N.  Y 22 

Mowers  and  reapers,  premiums  878 

Mnlberry,  French 266 

Muriate  of  lime,  Gold's 962 

Mushrooms 142 

eultlTation  of 446 

Mylocariott Ugustrlaum  ......  300 


Kecrology.r 47 

Nectarines 526 

Newfruli 45 

planU 183,813,838 

varieties  of  tnit 43 

Newport 294 

around • 156 

Night  temperature 71,  282 

North,  Prof.  Bdward 571 

Northwestern  fniit  growers  437,  525 

Norway  sproee  227 

forshelter 134 

Notice 567 

Nutmegs,  oil  of 42 

NnUaodaeeds 142 


Oak,  Lueoombe 480 

Aew  hardy..... 45 

an  ancient 49 

Ttlonia 103 

Oakwood  College,  letter  from  . .    63 
Ohio  Pomological  Society  ..  438,  526 

Ohio*s  honors 430 

Oidlum  Tnoktrl 431 

Okra 257 

OldBiggar 534 

OUre 265 

Orange  at  Key  west 252 

tiMiiLCab* 446 


^89**" 


Orange  trees,  eld 479 

Orchard  houses 349 

fruit  in 350 

Orchideoas  house,  Llewlleyn's  .    20 

plants  425 

Orchids,  sale  of 339 

Ornamental  berries,  ehmbs  with  260 

shrubs,  Uatof 172 

Ornaments 840 

Osage  orange,  large 851,  382 

Otto,C.  P 43 

OzallsBoweU 40 


Packing  Book 667 

Packlog  trees  and  plants 11 

Pklm,  cocoa-ant 376 

cutting  down  a 401 

neai- Trinidad 298,402 

royal 997 

Pampasgrass 97 

Papaw... 029 

Parian  ware » 106 

Park,  the  PhiladelphU 280 

the  Schuylkill 100 

Parsons  A  Co.'8  Nursery,  Ito. . .    23 

rareplaatoof    23 

residence  of  8.  B 25 

Partridge  berry « 809 

Passat  Havana 299,495 

atMatanaas 493 

Patchouly  241 

Patent  Ofllce  lU^rt 60,  89 

Pazton,  Sir  Joseph 673 

Pea,  Japan 79,287 

the 195,866 

Peabody.  Mr.,  residence  of  ... .    67 

Peabody*s  premimm 481 

strawbenj 336 

Peach,  Albert's  rare  ripe 178 

AtbaniancUag 180 

Baltimore  roTc 177 

best  market 616 

eultlTation 184 

Bonnahoo  ding 179 

golden 178 


Grant's  eUng .'..  180 

Horton's  deUcioas 180 

house 331 

in  Carolina 263,964 

Jackson  cling 178 

large  white  ding 177 

Paeeor  Coluabla 178 

pearl  cUng 178 

President  Church  179 

princess  paragon 177 

Raymond  ding 179 

seedling 178 

seedlings 179 

snow  eting 177 

St.  Michael's m 

StOTonson  ding 178 

Titus 107 

tree  borer 418 

trees 87 

pruning  of 330 

how  to  treat 106 

white  English 178 

FMtohes,  best  for  orehard  honse  148 

liaUof 626 

Puar^  beurr6  superfln 81 

Ciqiiamont 673 

blight  and  honey  dew 455 

churah 113^434,531 

oontroTersT 174 

cracking  of 469,  565 

culture  of « 627 

deerupitude  of 982 

Frankford Ill 

Huntingdon 113,631 

Lyouigua 365 

Ontario 1U;880 


Pear, 


parsonage. 

eiire  peehe  . 
itter. 


114 

473 

no 

Selleck 114 

dug 46S 

trees,  d^Iy TS 

Wilmington IIJ 

P«*rs 93 

best  market 91A 

baerr4bos« 178 

dlel 17g 

kennea 916 

eallebasse  ddriipte 214 

culture 40O,64t 

dwarf 88,199 

Easter  beurrd 188 

Bmiled*Heyst 9IJ 

^Genenl  Bosquet tM 

General  de  Lourmel 616 

eloutraoreeau 136 
ikCarolina 964 

keeping 489 

Lieut.  Poidevin 516 

listof 099 

Louise  Bonne  de  J'eraey  ...  178 

Marshal  PeUsder  616 

Napoleon 178 

new 016 

on  quince 233 

enihoms 195 

Shepherd's  seedUog 910 

surpass  Tirgalieu 178 

Vicar  of  Winkield 93 

winter,  growing  of 186 

blight 69S 

Peas,  best  Tarietiee 190 

Pecan  nut  880 

Pedrigal's  garden,  Cuba 396 

PennsyWania  Hort.  Sodety  65,100, 
199,  M7,  843,  488»  480 

Pentland,  Brother 899 

Peonies,  the  moutan 427 

Perfume  faetory 384 

Perkins,  Col.,  residence  of 67 

Perry,  A.  J.,  residence  of 91 

Fharbitla  mbro-ccBralift US 

Philadelphia  in  olden  time  ....    96 

PhydohMfy,  Tegetable ^ 

Pieea  cephaloalea tt 

PineBank 67 

Pinei4>ple.  branching 984 

Pinetnm,  idea  of  a 496 

Flnom  real 857 

Pinus  A\astriaca 9T 

exedsa 922,  227 

flllfolia 40 

Gordoniana 189 

GrenviUti 183 

Hartwegii , » 

insi«nU S8S 

Pistol  pLsnt 4S9 

Plane  tree,  Amecioaa 400 

Plantain  and  banana 898 

Plants,  do  th^y  create 816 

for  a  dressed  road 469 

for  hanging  baskets  ...  691, 632 

for  pot  culture 6331 

forroekwork 688 

for  stoTea,  the  beet  dimbers  581 

howtogrow 004 

industrialista 988 

new 188,818,019 

regetationof 694,  S27 

Plough,  Cuban 808 

PloTer,the  289 

Plun^blnerotin 148 

frostgaga 88 

Plums 88 

lists  of 098 

Poetryl 384 

Poey,  Prot  PhUUp 4tt 

Pomoli^cal  Sodety,  AmerisaB 
Fomokgy  of  tha  wed 
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Poor  r%€^  mtn 8tP 

Portsl»te  ■iMm  engliM 383 

Pot,  aprop«gatijig 3M 

PottttOy  MiDitel 9T3 

biennial  273 

eaiijr  mataritx  of STA 

flna  flavor i7A 

pood  shapo 274 

hardlinMof 274 

pwieuBtal 27S 

'wefttenind 224 

wkitoioah 274 

PoUitoen,  drying  process 149 

needling 773 

Pottlns^-beBch  praetteo,  a  good  .  293 

l^oanded  glam 338 

Praffltical  hint*  to  amatonni,  by 

A.  J.  Downing 28,  310,  fiS4 

Pmetioe  In  nunv  work 470 

Prairie  nea 381 

Prmirlen,  erorgreons  on 208 

frnH  trees  on 208 

Premlnns 279,  071 

PrlTet  308 

ProdiKml  son,  food  of 43 

Prop«c*tlng  bonse,  new 031 

■tovee  for  heat 031 

PropaKntion  bj  mere  learee  ...  108 

Protecting  trees  , 185 

Pruning 338 

PompkiBS,  monster 90 


Qnalnt  old  gardeners'  book  ....  557 

Qneen*s  book,  a 378 

Qnlnoe,  China 149,287 

pears  on 233 

*       400 


Rallroade  . . .  ^ 571 

Ratlwaj,  endless ;  409 

Rainr  season  In  the  tropics  ....  301 

Bandom  notes 305 

Raspberries,  list  of 526 

Baepberrr,  AUen 133 

Antwerpe 132,133 

blaek 132,133 

ean 182,288 

Brinokld's  orange 288 

CatyiwisBa 107,472 

Ool.WUder 288 

Ciishing 288 

Hudson  Rirer  Antwerp ....  288 

Knerers  giant 288 

leather  clippings  for 147 

oraafs 133,145,313 
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